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[Introductory  Letter  to  Volume  8  of  the  Series.] 


Sir  G.  W.  Kekewich  K.GB. 

_  SecretAry  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying 
volume  of  Special  Reports  dealing  with  various  educational 
subjects  which  are  of  interest  at  the  present  tima 

The  papers  conUtined  in  this  vohuiie  fall  into  three  gi*oups .♦ 

(1)  Education  in  Scandinavia,  Switzerland.  Holland,  Hungary, 
etc.  In  this  group,  foiu*  |»aper.s  arc  devote*!  to  education  ni 
Scundinavia.  Sjiecial  ret'erciioe  is  made  in  them  to  two  qiiestions: 
(H  the  virtual  abolition  of  L*atin  in  the  ordinary  secondary 
Sschfxils  in  Norway,  an<l  the  similar,  thtaigh  somewhat  less 
sweeping,  tendency  in  the  Swedish  secondary  schools :  and  (2 ) 
tlie  movement  ir!^  Sweilen  for  making  elementary  edut^ation 
more  practical  and  a  nnicli  more  <letinite  preparution  for  skill  in 
handicraft.  Both  of  these  questions,  in  anotlier  form,  are 
j>res4»iMg  on  the  thoughts  of  many  English  students  of  education, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  account  of  what  is  being  done  in 
ficandinavia  will  prove  of  speeial  interest  at  the  present  time. 
Two  other  (mpers  give  detailed  inforn»ation  as  to  the  training 
and  status  of  jvrimary  and  seeondary  teairhcrs  in  Switzerland. 
and  ilescribe  the  main  fealtn^es  of  the  sehool  system  fif  Ztirich 
Anotlier  [lajjcr  describes  the  historie^d  development  of  the  system 
of  primary  education  in  the  Netherlands  with  special  reference  to 
lis  influence  on  English  education  and  to  recent  important 
dianges  in  Dutch  educational  law.  Other  papei-s  give  accounts 
of  education  in  Hnugarv,  Portugal  and  Servia  ;  and  one  describes 
the  Eeoles  Matcrnelles  m  Paris,  comparing  the  methods  adopted 
in  those  schools  with  those  generally  in  use  in  infant  schools  in 
EnglancL 

(2)  In  view  iif  iVie  growing  interest  whieli  is  taken  in  the 
niethoils  of  teaching  as  distinet  from  i|uestions  o(  educational 
iidministmtiufi,  Sfjme  of  the  papers  are  devoted  to  discussions  of 
the  ways  of  teaching  two  subjects  which  are  almost  universally 
regarded  as  f>eing,  if  well  taught,  of  high  disciplinary  value — 

Vrithmetie  and  Liitin.  The  aim  of  the  writers,  whose  proposals 
based  on  long  experience  as  toaehci*s,  is  to  suggest  methods 
T»f  instiniction  which  will  teach  tlie  ])U)iils  to  thmk,  and  give 
iheni  a  real  interest  in  their  work.  Comiectetl  with  these 
papers  is  a  suggestion  for  a  re-arrangement  <»!"  the  order  of 
tciiching  Lmguages  in  some  of  our  secondnry  schools,  the  writer 
urging  that  r  reuch.  taught  on  the  new  methods  and  as  a  living 
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language,  should  precede  Latin,  so  as  to  provide  a  commoti 
foundation,  throughout  the  lower  forms  of  a  school,  for  the 
classical  and  the  non-classical  sides  of  secondary  instruction. 
The  accounts  of  several  school  journeys  show  how  much 
iu  being  done  to  connect  the  teaching  of  geography  and 
history  and  of  some  branches  of  science  with  the  practical 
expenence  of  the  pupils.  In  recent  years  much  has  been  done, 
especially  in  secondary  schools,  in  England  to  develo})e  the 
usefulness  of  school  excursions  on  their  educational  side  and 
in  connexion  with  the  school  curriculum.  But  it  should  not 
be  supposed  that  the  school  joumev  is  a  novel  thing  in 
Englisn  education.  Another  side  of  the  same  movement 
towards  a  less  bookish  training  and  in  the  direction  of  securing 
the  gist  of  a  liberal  education  through  the  scientific  treatment 
of  practical  studies  coupled  with  a  sufficient  literary  discipline,  is 
illustrated  by  the  paper  on  an  agricultural  school.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  educational  question  is  but  one  aspect  of  a 
much  larger  social  and  economic  problem.  The  complexit)^  of 
the  question  is  illustratc<l  by  an  account  of  the  education, 
ciirnings,  and  social  condition  of  boys  engaged  in  street  trading 
in  one  of  our  great  cities. 

(3)  Another  group  of  papers  in  the  present  volume  is  formed 
by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  educiitional  work  in  the  late  South 
African  Republic,  and  by  an  essay  on  the  education  of  Asiatics, 
with  special  regard  to  experience  gained  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 
These  papers  illustrate  the  inunense  variety  in  the  educational 
problem  which  presents  itself  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  rapid  dittusion  of  educational  ideas  throughout  the 
world  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  "  New  Methods  of  Modern 
Language  Teaching,'  as  described  in  an  earlier  volume  of  these 
reports,  nave  been  adopted  with  much  success  in  the  teaching  of 
English  to  natives  in  schools  in  Singapore. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  writers  who  have  con- 
tributeil  papers  to  this  volume,  and  to  take  this  op[)ortunity  ot 
ivcknowledging  the  courtesy  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Servian  Ministers  in  London,  and  of  the 
Norwegian  Department  for  Ecclesiastical  Matters  and  Public 
Instruction  for  Kindly  granting  permission  for  the  publication  of 
summarised  translations  of  certain  reports,  as  indicated  in  the 
synopsis  of  contents. 

To  each  report  is  appended  the  name  of  its  author,  and  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  latter  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
opinions  therein  expressed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Yoiu  obedient  Servant, 

Michael  E.  Sadler, 

Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 

December,  1901. 
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THE  NEW  LAW  FOR  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
IN  NORWAY .♦ 


The  new  law  for  the  higher  public  schools  passed  by  the 
Norw^;ian  Storthing  in  1896  is  not,  as  many  believe  and  some 
have  said,  a  leap  m  the  dark,  a  random  experiment.  It  is 
founded  on  our  own  school  development;  it  builds  upon  the 
experience  and  attemptis  of  other  countries.  Nor  is  it  the 
creation  of  a  chance  current,  a  production  of  misty  theories  and 
vague  sentiments,  which,  under  chance  conditions,  have  gained 
the  upper  hand.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  taken  shape  after  years 
of  deliberation,  controversy,  and  investigation ;  ana  although  it 
does  not,  of  course,  satisfy  all  parties,  and  is  not  approved  of  by 
all,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  on  the  whole  it  has  found 
favour  not  only  with  the  public  but  also  with  schoolmen. 

If  the  law  cannot  be  stamped  as  rash  or  as  unhistorical,  it  is 
nevertheless  allowable  to  say  that  it  denotes  the  final  and 
decisive  rupture  with  the  educational  ideal,  the  educational 
means,  and  the  educational  organisation  which  have  prevail^ 
for  centuries  in  all  civilised  lands,  and  which  are  still,  though 
not  unassailed  or  still  possessed  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
the  past,  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best  where  there  is 
question  of  development  into  true  humanity,  and  the  only  ones 
when  it  is  a  question  of  discipline  in  scientific  thought  and  all 
higher  mental  operations. 

The  Norwegian  school  has  broken  with  the  past  in  a  twofold 
respect,  has  ceased  in  a  twofold  sense,  in  organisation  and  in 
culture,  to  be  the  grammar  (Uienk)  school,  the  school  of  the 
renaissance.  It  is  no  longer  an  ante-room  to  the  university's 
holy  pkce  and  holy  of  holies.  Nor  is  it  a  wholly  isolated  and 
independent  institution,  but  rises  like  a  lofty  dome  on  thQfoike 
school's  broad,  plain  building.  It  has,  moreover,  turned  from 
the  classical  languages  in  order  to  find  in  the  thought- world  and 
science  of  the  present  day  the  means  of  educating  youth  and 
fitting  it  for  life.  Reasoning  from  the  solidarity  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  universality  of  educational  requirements,  it  has 
rejected  the  class  school  and  the  special  school,  and  has  tried  to 
establish  a  united  school,  the  universal  (alTuen)  school,  divide<l 

♦  The  following  pa])er  is  a  rei)etition,  in  its  main  features,  of  a  lecture 
given  at  a  Scandinavian  school -meeting  at  Naas  Sloid  College,  in  Sweden. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  development  of  our  higher  school  svstem 
and  a  few  notes  liave  been  added  to  render  it  more  comprehensible  to 
English  readers,  while  the  most  important  paragraphs  of  the  new  law,  and 
extracts  from  the  regulations  drawn  up  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  plans  of 
instruction  are  added  as  an  appendix.  To  this  I  refer  my  reack-i-s  for  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  the  lecture. 
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indeed  according  to  requirementfi,  nliilities,  and  circumstancea, 
but  organically  united,  so  that  in  the  future  tliere  shall  not  be 
elementar}''  {almsn)  schoi>Ls,  mid  die- class  {Inrnjer)  schools,  real 
schools,  and  classical  (/.aert/(?)schools,  each  leading  a  cii"cuniscribed 
existence,  but  one  connected  school  system,  \vliother  right  or 
wrong,  this  is  the  fundamental  idea  ;  iinperlu<'L  and  incotuplete 
in  its  adaptation,  this  is  tho  intention.  To  defend  the  reforms  or 
to  attack  them  is  not  my  immediate  purpose ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
shall  try  to  represent  them  as  they  came  into  existence,  and 
eiplain  their  relation  to  our  national  circumstances  and  way  of 
thmking,  and  to  sketch  their  great  fundamental  lines,  though  it 
is  self-evident  that  the  road  Vill  learl,  t/tener  than  I  care  for, 
over  heights,  when  dwelling  in  tho  depths  would  atibi'd  more 
gatisfection. 

Yet  a  few  more  prefatory  remarks,  in  which  will  lie  tho  chief 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  here  to  carry  out  so 
smoothly  radical  reforms  wliich  ever>T^'here  else  woidd  have  met 
with  stubborn,  or  even  insurmountable,  resistance.  In  the  tirst 
place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  school-trainmg  here  has 
always  been  under  legislation,  and  a  very  minutely  detailed 
l^;islation.  This  cerUiudy  gives  it  a  certain  immobility  in  cases 
or  partial  changes ;  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  a  consequence  of 
our  democratic  constitution  that  public  opinion  can  mpidly  and 
victoriously  remodel  the  very  foundation  itself,  whOe  in  countries 
where  the  constitution  secures  special  interests  and  privileges, 
or  where  the  initiative  and  aceomplishment  must  come  from 
higher  quarters  by  udministration,  reforms  are  oidy  carried  nut 
with  difficulty,  especially  when  they  touch  old  fimdamental 
conditions.  In  the  next  place,  the  fact  must  not  bo  overlooked 
that  the  new  law  in  reality  indicates  a  final  movement  towai'ds 
an  assimilation  of  school  and  community.  It  is  an  axiom  that 
there  is,  or  tends  to  be,  in  nations  a  connection  or  agreement 
between  their  social  stnictiure  and  their  school.  The  school  is 
one  of  the  decisive  fectors  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  formed  accoi*ding  to  the  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  that  life.  Its  vitaUty  is  in  proportion  to  its 
national  spirit,  and  has  taken  form  in  fively  interaction  with  the 
nation's  evolution  in  other  respects.  In  any  case  in  our  day, 
when  human  culture  under  strong  national  tendencies  hears 
more  and  more  the  .si>ecial  stamp  of  the  individuality  of  the 
people,  it  is  important  that  the  school  in  its  organisation,  it«s 
means  and  end  —  if  I  may  use  the  expression — should  be 
naturalised,  i,e,,  lie  recognised  as  an  institution  which  sei*ves  the 
hfe-interests  of  the  nation.  This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  classical  school  is  nowhere  maintained  in  the 
purity  it  had  when  culture  was  cosmopolitan  and  the  exclusive 
possession  of  an  international  brotherhood,  but  is  everyw^here 
adapted  more  or  loss  to  the  requirements  of  the  people  and  the 
a^e;  and  if  it  stiU  in  many  places  maintains  an  influential  posi- 
tion, which  foretells  a  long  lite,  although  the  sciences  of  antiquity 
have  long  since  been  outstripped  by  those  of  nature,  ancl 
Although  the  ancient  languages  have  become  dead  languages 
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for  the  second  time,  the  explanation  of  it  all  lies  in  the 
nimost  religious  faith  with  whjch  this  school  is  looked  upon  by 
well-informed  enthusiasts  and  artless  ignoramuses  as  synony- 
mous with  a  nation's  intellectual  greatness.  It  is  thus  in  Ger* 
niany,  where  I  have  foimd  by  personal  experience  that  within 
ride  circles  there  is  a  do^ma  whit^li  holds  that  German  intellet-L 
\m  risen  to  it^  present  height  liv  nieaus  of  classical  philology 
.ifirl  ih»3  classiciil  scho^il,  hikI  Kv  tfieso  forces  alone. 

It  may  bo  that  thin  is  thn  i-iisc*.     Gerniany  has  had  a  great 
philologj',  a  hiuiianist^inspiretl  thought  and  poetry.  She  has  also, 
an  a  Prussian  Minister  of  Pul>Hc  Instruction  has  siud,  predomi- 
nating classes,  which  need  a  special  school  to  maintain  their 
leading  position.     It  may  be,  too,  that  the  same  school  is  indis- 
peasable  in  Fnince,  where  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  historicaUy 
n/itional ;  or  in  England,  where  from  being  the  nursery  of  loarn- 
ing  it  has  become  a  school  for  the  aristocracy  and  plutocracy, 
with  a  peculiarly  national  system  of  education,  but  so  conserva- 
nVe  in  its  instniction  that  England,  from  a  pedagogic  point  of 
Ticnv,  04:cupies  a  position  of  the  same  *'  splendid  isolation*'  as 
that  which  one  ot  her  statesmen  has  attributed  to  her  politi- 
cally*    But  in  Norway  we  liavo  no  predomhiating  classes  to  be 
the  object  of  S]^eeial  care;  we  have,  with  all  respect  for  clever, 
iiKleod   distinguished  philologists  and  Latin-speaking  professors 
"id  priests,  no  brilliant  classical-humanist  traditions.     The  first 
rch-l)€arers  of  our  intellectual  life  did  not  kindle  their  torches 
af  the  sacred  lire  of  antiquity:  their  elassicality^  alas!  was  little 
to  Inutst  of     The  classical  school,  which  we  retained  from  our 
union  with  Denmark,  was  not  able  under  these  conditions  to 
lead  a  very  vigorous  existence ;  in  a  peasant  nation,  mth  a  wool 
of  a  small  and  low-standing  pro\inciaI  middle-class,  it  was  essen- 
tially a  special  school,  a  school  for  public  fimctionaries,  through 
which  no  very  strong  wind  blew,  with  inditierent  relations  to  the 
people,  and  met  by  them  with  an  indifference  which  must  sooner 
or  later  lead  to  its  reformation  or  fall. 

I  cannot  here  dwell  on  the  manner  in  which  our  higher  public 
11  '  'U  develoj>ed  during  t he  fi fty  or  six ty  yeaiis  a fter  181 4.  Its 

ih  il  history  has  recently  been  fully  related  by  Headmaster 

Voss   in  Wychgram  s  "  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Ausliindischea 
"*nterrichtswesen,"  and    I   refer  the  reader  to  those  excellent 
icles.* 

I  can  here  only  set  forth  the  prominent  points  in  this  develop- 
ment, whose  prmcipal  features  are  euuinion,  indeed,  to  many 
lands,  bat  which  also  has  its  own  peculiar  character,  determined 
by  the  conditions  of  the  people  and  the  country. 

•  The  State  schoob  (Latin  schools),  which  took  charge  of  the  higher 
educ&tioD,  and  preiiared  students  for  the  university,  from  the  time  of 
NorwEy*  emancipation  from  the  union  with  Denmark  in  1814,  until  1809 
were  arranged  according  to  a  law  of  1809.  They  were  at  first  very  few  in 
ntunber  (four  Bo-called  hithedrcd  schools,  in  Kristiania,  Bergen,  Trondhjein, 
&&d  Kristianaand),  and  poorly  attended  ;  but  they  grew  ffraduallv^  The 
Uat  of  subjects  was  Norwegian,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  French, 
religion,  history,  geography,  and  mathematics.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  1e«aons  were  devoted  to  the  dead  lang^uagei^. 
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It  may  not  he  superfluous  U>  remind  foreign  readers  of  the 
conditions  under  whicli  Norway's  independent  pi»liLical  life  as  a 
constitutional  State  began.  Wliuu,  in  1814,  she  was  separated 
from  Denmark,  after  a  union  that  hail  lasted  for  400  veal's, 
declared  herself  a  free  and  independent  kingdom,  and  gave  her- 
self a  constitution*  which  is  riglitly  held  to  be  the  h*eest  in  the 
world,  she  counted  a  population  of,  at  the  most,  900,000.  Of 
these,  only  90,000  lived  in  towns;  the  reniainder  were  scattered 
over  the  extensive  country,  whose  areti  is  that  (»i'  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  where  it  neerns  as  if  nature  must  render  all 
eflbrtfi  to  raise  the  people  to  a  condition  of  enlightenment  and 
culture  ftniitless.  nTien  this  has  nevertheless  been  done,  when 
popular  edueation  has  succeeded  in  becoming  a  well-organised 
and  jpowerfiilly-workmg  institution,  this  is  due  at  once  to  the 
peoples  natural  intelligence  and  thirst  f*jr  knowledge,  and  the 
untiring  labour  which  the  Government  authorities  havo  felt 
bound  to  bestow  upon  the  development  of  the  school,  because 
the  constitution  requires  an  enlightened  people,  and  because  it  has 
l.^een  their  ambition  t^  keep  on  a  par  with  the  other  Scandinavian 
countries,  especially  with  Sweden,  united  as  she  is  with  Norway 
under  one  king.  Our  public  education  is  one  of  the  largest 
items  in  the  budgets  of  both  the  State  antl  the  Corporation* 

Our  elementary  (folke)  schools'  liistory  I  must  nt>t  touch  upon 
here,  interesting  though  it  is,  but  I  will  trace  the  chief  move- 
ments in  the  development  of  the  liigher  school 

In  1814  there  were  only,  as  mentioned,  four  classical  (luh^de) 
schools  in  Norway,  the  so-called  kathednd  schools.  In  the 
iminediately  succeeding  perio^l  more  schools  were  established 
after  the  same  pattern,  rhey  were  classical  schools,  inasmuch 
as  Latin  and  Greek  were  their  chief  subjects,  and  formed  the 
chief  part  of  the  cumeuhun  ;  but  the  pedagogic  refonning  ideas 
of  the  nineteenth  century  had  set  their  mark  iip<>n  thonL  For 
instance,  the  mother-tfmgue  was  treated  as  a  separate  branch. 
Modem  languages  were  also  studied,  and  natural  science, 
anthropology,  and  ethics  had  a  place,  at  any  rate,  on  their  time- 
table.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  schools  we  are  already  met 
by  the  idea  of  an  encyclopiedic  education,  and  so  far  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  the  parent  schot^ls  of  the  common  scliools  of 
our  owii  time.  But  in  reality  they  long  continued  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  f  radition,  ti.i  be  Latin  schools  in  the  actual  sense 
of  the  word,  and  preparatory  schools  for  the  university.  As  such, 
however,  they  were  not  fitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
higher  civil  education,  which  the  rapid  unfolding  of  the  nations 
powers  in  the  various  tic^lds  ot  activity  demandefl.  These  wiuits 
were  very  poorly  provided  for  1»y  a  few  inferior  niidille- class 
schools.  Leading  statesujcn  could  not  but  feel  it  their  duty 
to  remember  this  unsntisfact^^ry  state  of  atfairs;  but  unfavourable 
economic  conditions,  and  the  want  of  clear  and  decided  ide^\s  on 
the  subject  of  the  organisation  of  a  real  school,  give  to  the  first 
efforts  an  intennittent  and  chance  character.  As  a  rule,  a 
way  out  of  the  ditficrulty  was  found  by  attaching  ''  real " 
clftHses  to  the  existing  claskical  schools  in  an  entirely  extf^rnal 
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and  iiiurgaiiic  way,  with  tho  coiLsoquenco  that  these  classes 
reru  rt-garded  as  an  ObCiipo-valve  for  pupils  who  were  not 
eonipetent  to  read  Latin  and  Greek,  It  is  interesting  to  read  in 
the  Storthing  debates  connected  mth  the  question  of  such 
refonnmg  eftbrts  how  the  opposition  to  tho  predominance  of  the 
claHsifftl  languages,  especially  their  produminancu  in  Norway, 
whiTu  the  condititjus  for  an  independent  scienlitic  lite  wore  con* 
sider<Kl  to  be  so  ptK>r,  begins  to  make  itself  heard,  though  as  yet 
without  awakening  nnich  response. 

About  the  year  1830.  however,  a  change  began  lu  take  place. 
This  period  was  in  many  respects^  both  intellectually  and  politi- 
cally, a  time  of  awakening  for  our  nation,  The  peasants,  who 
had  liitherto  not  been  quite  conscious  of  the  political  power  that 
the  conj^titntion  placed  in  their  hands,  entered  political  life,  and 
a  stronger  national  spirit  broke  out  in  literature  and  intelleetuai 
life.  This  period  saw  also  the  yet  more  energetic  rise  of 
the  grciit  pedagogic  cidturc  question — "  clai^sical  '*  or  '*  modem 
culiiira''  Influential  politicians  and  schoolmen  became  the 
U'^  of  a  more  or  less  extreme   circumscription   of  the 

SI  i  ihe  classical  langiuiges,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  certain 

extent  m  carrying  their  point.  One  active  and  influential 
8<;}itx)hnan,  Mr  Nisseu,  hau  tis  early  as  1845  in  his  lai*ge  private 
school  carried  out  the  principles  of  a  common  sub-structure 
iuid  a  division  into  a  Latin  and  a  '*  real "  side,  ibe  former  with  a  six 
yearn',  the  latter  with  a  four  years*,  curriculum.  This  arrange- 
ment wati  hiinctioned  by  the  Storthing  in  1845  for  small  classical 
schools,  whose  means  of  existence  was  thereby  assured,  as  the 
real  cbuises  brought  them  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  pupik. 
Tho  three  katked^itl  schools  in  Kristiania,  Bergen,  and  Trondhjem 
contiuue<l  their  existence  as  purely  classical!  schools.  The  new 
reform  was  far  too  lame,  however,  to  afford  satislaction.  The 
**  real  '*  side,  with  its  shorter  curriculum,  was  neglected,  and  the 
philologie^dly- trained  te^tchers  and  hi^admasters  evinced  little 
or  no  interest  in  it  its  advocate^s  required  that  it  should  he 
oxt^nded,  8o  a^  to  secure  for  ius  pupils  admissitm  to  university 
courses,  (hi  the  other  side,  the  defend«jrs  uf  the  Liitin  school 
tK^fnplHifvxi  of  the  injui-y  ilone  to  the  study  of  the  classic4il 
h\  by  the  combination  of  the  two  forms  of  school     The 

C"  iient   in    18,57    of  a    matheinatical-scientitic   teachers' 

C^  '»n,  eoriTspontling  to  tho  philological  examination  that 

hiui  I  \3Mu«l  since  1820,  was  a  gain  to  the  veal  school,  it  therebv 
obUiined  trained  teachei-s  in  its  special  subjects. 

The  contention  bctw^  eu  the  two  ideals  of  school  training  flared 
up  witJi  renewed  violciu-e  at  the  close  of  the  tifties,  and  fresh 
fuel  was  added  to  it.  For  instance,  the  groiring  national  move- 
ment demanded  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Old  Norse  in 
the  schottl ;  English,  which  had  held  a  miserable  place  in  the 
-  read  "  side,  was  proj>osed  as  an  optional  branch  on  the  classical 
side.  But  the  shaj*j>est  contention  arose  on  the  subject  of  the 
motion  to  do  away  w-ith  Latin  composition  (translation  from 
Ai^rwcjpan  into  Uxtin),  a  motion  which,  in  spite  of  vif>loiit  oppo 
was  adopted  by  the  Storthing  of  1857 
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At  the  back  of  the  criticLsm  passed,  in  most  varied  quarters, 
upon  the  higher  school  there  lay  the  conmioii  fundamental  view 
lliat  the  school  no  longer  answered  to  the  degree  of  development 
tlmt  the  nation's  political  life  had  undergone.      In  tifty  years 
Norway  had  become  economically  and  socially  another  country. 
Its  ]X3pulation  was  doubled,  its  wealth  increased,  its  old  means  of 
livrlihooj  gave  larger  protits.and  new  ones  had  sprung  up.    The 
nation  now  no  longer  presented  a  picture  of  a  patriarchal  social 
system,  whose  business  aftairs  were  guided  by  officers  of  the  State, 
while  the  peasants  walked  behind  the  plough   or  tished.     The 
peasants  had   become  conscious  of  then:  political  power,  and 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Liberal  elements  in  the 
towns,  under  J.  Sverdrup's  leadership.     A  i*eal  middle-class  had 
formed  in  the  towns  aloni^  the  coast,  which  stood  in  active  com- 
munication  with  the  outside  world.    The  Norwegian  social  struc- 
ture, which  had  been  so  simple,  now  began  to  be  as  varied  as  that 
of  other  European  countries,  though  with  a  distinctly  democratic 
stamp.     The  existing  schools  w  ere  insufficient  for  this,  or  ill- 
adapted.     A  higher  education  was  needed,  which  shotdd  not  bo 
8.  one-sided  classical  education,    Rml  schools  w^ere  needed,  which 
should  not  be  neglected  appendages  of  the  classical  (hthyi) 
schools.     Special  schools  were  needed  for  art,  manual  work,  and 
trade.     Higher  gii'ls'  schools  were  needed,  and  more  education 
for  the  peasants.     In  many  of  these  fields  private  initiative  was 
active.     It  was  during  these  yeai's  that  the  large  private  boys' 
and  gu'lfi'  schools  in  Kristiania*  and  other  large  towns  began  to 
flourish,  that  the  first  technical   nnd   mercantile  schools  were 
ioimded,   that   the  elementary  (folke)    school,  from   being  an 
oauentiiilly  religious  school,  became  a  scliool  for  general  civic 
education,  and  that  the  attempt  was  made  l>y  c-kver,  enthusiastic 
«en  to  transplant  the  syst-eui  of  high  schools  for  the  peoplo 
ifolkekoiskole)  from  Denmark. 

But  these  and  similar  ertV*rts  are  of  a  chance  and  disconnected 
character,  and  are  retarded  in  their  growth  hy  i>oor  vital  condi- 
tions, and  the  obvious  ]>roblem  presented  itjself  of  arranging  the 
various  forms  of  school,  whereby  an  attempt  was  made  to  fiu'ther 
an  education  going  bej'ond  that  of  the  elementar)^  (folk^)  school 
or  school  for  the  poor  (ahnen)^  as  it  was  then  called,  within 
a  common  setting,  and  by  this  union  of  forces  to  produce  greater 
ritahty.  This  was  the  aim  of  the  e^ovls  made  in  the  sixties 
tinder  Hr.  H.  Niasen's  guidance,  and  led  to  ihe  law  of  1869* 
Here  we  first  meet  with  the  idea  that  the  elementary  (folk^) 
school  may  serve  as  a  iircparatory  school  for  the  higher  school, 
though  only,  it  is  true,  as  regards  the  tii^t  three  years,  and  this 
Was  m  reality  only  a  piiper  provision,  as  special  preimratory 
schools  wei-e  established  for  the  higher  sch<x)la     Ho  imperfect  as 

*  Since  the  ostablL^hiiiuat  of  Niiiden's  private  ^Lool  in  Kri^tiaiUa  in 
1S48  the  higher  in:structiou  in  this  town  has  principally  been  im])arted  by 
private  institution^^.  At  pretient  there  are  three  hi^nei  boys'  schools  in  the 
town,  with  \  twelvejyeara  course  and  right  of  exanunatioo  (Aar's  and  Voas's, 
6jerteen*5  and  Otto  Andtrssen's),  beaoea  several  middel  schooh  tor  boys 
mid  girls  (nine  to  ten  yt^  courw).  There  is  a  higher  private  school^ 
''tuiihrg't  ichooli  in  Bergen 
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dt  were  the  conditions  of  the  elementary  (folks)  school,  and  so 
5eepl y-rooted  the  idea  that  the  higher  school  must  go  its  own 
way  iTom  the  beginning!  All  more  intermediary  mstruction 
was  gathered  into  the  so-called  lower  secondary  orlntermediate 
{middel)  school  with  a  six  years*  curriculum — from  the  age  of 
nine  to  that  of  fifteen,  divided  at  the  age  of  twelve  into  a  Latin 
jeido  and  an  English  side.  The  step  of  making  the  lower  secon-* 
«4iary  school  (fHiildel)  school  into  a  mixed  school  was  not  yet 
ventured  upon.  On  the  lower  secondary  {middd)  school  in  its 
turn  was  built  the  three  years*  Latin  gymnasium,  with  a  highly 
concentrated  syllabus,  as  more  than  half  the  total  number  ol 
leeaons  was  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek  alone,  and  a  real-gym* 
nasium^  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lessons  were  widely 
distributed  between  mathematics,  the  natui-al  sciences,  languages 
and  history. 

Such  were  the  external  lines  of  this  school  organisation,  of 
vhieh  the  aim  was  simultaneously  to  afford  a  preparation  for 
Jivil  life  and  for  the  university,  to  give  the  child  such  encyclo- 
paedic elementary  knowledge  as  may  be  usefid  to  him  in  the 
varied  occupations  of  practical  life,  and  to  give  the  youth  that 
personal  eaucation  that  the  more  sell-dependent  university 
career  demands. 

I  would  here  interpolate  the  remark  that  the  law  made  no 
pr.^visions  for  the  femmine  portion  of  our  youth,  which  here,  too, 
was  bv  no  means  inconsiderable.  Either  from  forgetfulness  or 
out  of  delicacy — I  know  not  which — the  authorities  did  not  lay 
the  hand  and  restraint  of  the  law  upon  the  education  of  rirls*  It 
was  allowed  to  grow  according  t<i  its  own  sweet  will,  taller  and 
more  luxuriantly  in  the  few  places  where  social  and  economic 
conditions  were  more  favouraole,  stunted  where  the  surroundings 
were  unfavourable,  until  the  emancipation  movement  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  began  to  lop  oft  the  suckers  which  in  the 
course  of  time  had  grown  up  round  the  one  great  truth  :  that 
man  and  woman,  intellectually  and  ethically,  are  not  essentially 
different  in  the  sense  that  they  each  require  a  separate  school, 
that  development  of  the  brain  and  heail  is  the  right  of  both, 
and  that  what  the  human  intellect  has  gained  ought  to  benetit 
both  without  distinction.  From  that  moment  the  girls'  school 
also  became  an  object  of  public  interest,  and  received  here  and 
tliere  public  support  as  an  indenendent  institution,  with  an 
increasmgly  marked  leaning  towards  the  curriculum  of  the  boys* 
school. 

The  new  law  was  a  compromise  between  classical  humanism 
and  realism,  and  it  was  the  hope  of  its  authors  that  this  com- 
promise would  have  permanently  settled  the  dispute  between  these 
two  educational  ideals.  While  the  lower  secondary  («it<:We/) school, 
with  its  termination  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,*  proved  to 


*  The  middel  school  concludes  with  a  leaving  examination  after  nine 
yeam'  normal  school  attendance  (reckoned  from  tne  age  of  six  as  the  com- 
tDf^noemeiit).    The  examination  \m  in  the  follawing  branches  r—Norwejrian, 
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be  a  happy  idea,  raising'  tjie  standanl  of  oiir  itiiddle-class  educa- 
tion, ana  even  heeommg  a  kind  of  stani|)  of  good  breeding^ 
a,spired  to  by  noarly  every  dcetint  ijofison,  the  treaty  betweeiH 
hnnianisni  and  roidi.siri  suffered  llie  fate  of  all  treaties  of 
peace.  They  are  eoneluded  for  all  eternity,  but  eternity  turns 
out  to  be  a  figure  of  speech.  The  finlher  development 
of  circnmstances  noon  showed  ihat  in  I  he  lung  run  there  was  no 
hope  of  seeing  the  wt»If  and  the  iMndi  feeding  side  by  side  in 
irlyllie  pea<'e.  The  superiority  in  the  eonipetition  which  the 
Latin    t/ifiirtuwlufn    numifested    during     the    tirst    few    years 

I gnuhially  diiiappejiretl  The  real  (fi/mnihsiuin  got  wind  in  it^ 
sails,  niore*  indeed,  inuJer  tlie  inttueuce  of  poliiicah  social,  antl 
practical  causes  than  from  any  pedagogic  reasons,  Theaw^akening 
and  growing  deinocraey,  in  which  national  and  st)eiah radical 
elements  are  mixe<.l,  sees  in  the  classical  school  one  oi  those 
privileges  wliieh  nnist  be  removed  at  any  cost.  Tlie  intlnenet'  of 
natural  scienee  on  practical  life,  where  men  are  naturally  led  to 
a  utilitarian  valuation  of  education,  the  inertvising  productive- 
ness of  the  iri/l  tfymmtfiium,  partienlarly  as  a  con^sequence  of 
the  rapiil  develonment  of  iuijiroved  meihods  of  teaching  modern 

.languages,*  canbined  with  tlie  deciiled  symynithy  of  reformist 
and  interested  pedagogie  circles,  all  this  gained  for  the  rt^al 
(jytnttatiiuni  an  incre^tsing  elienlage  and  inereaHing  sympathy 
for  the  idea  of  a  higher  scvliool,  wholly  or  principtdly  built  ujxm 
the  science  and  culture  of  the  present  day,  natioui*!  and  foreipi. 
At  the  same  time,  an  energetic  legislative  activity  aims  at  making 
the  eletiicnUtry  {Mke)  school  into  a  sclicwj]  for  the  people  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  tlemands  for  an  organic  connection 
between  it  and  the  lower-secondary  {iniddel)  school  gain  in 
strength  by  tidentnl  and  thormigh  work,  not  legist  from  men  of 
the  higher  srboi»l.     In  spite  of  divergent  opinions  in  matters  of 

[^detail,  the  advocates  uf  the  rofurnis  are  united  in  the  fimdanienud 
idea  of  bringing  about  the  luiity  of  the  sehoo!  in  all  essentials,  in 
>rder  thereby  to  Jtirward  tlie  i«Ieal  aim — ^the  solidarity  of  the 
►eople*  These  tetidencies  found  expression  ii>  the  Storthing  of 
indO  in  a  series  of  warm  debates,  which  let!  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Royal  Conuuission,  with  instrui^tions  to  make  a  draught  of  a 

•reform  of  the  higher  school.  iiLstruetious  wliich  contained  funda- 

''mental  problems,  among  thorn  being  the  particular  organisation 
of  tlie  higher  publico  schools,  the   position  of  the  classical  laii*-| 
gUiiges^  physical  training,  the  position  of  the  girls*  school,  etc. 

'  *(  rtuiiii,  English  (or  Latin),  mathematics,  rcligioii,  natuml  science,  liistory, 

\,  I-rench  (optional),  drawing,  ami  writing,     Thu  examination  i» 

i  imrtly  by  jiaper  work  aod   partly  vnti  t*ixtf  in  tho  fb'Mt  four  of 

hi:«ni  bratichijs.    Tlie  gymtinmnm  concluded  with  an  exainination  calleil 

/iVfien  artium.    Tho  examination  in  the   Latin  ffyw»Hvr/i/«//t  isn  helil  in  the 

following  branchtia  :— Nor\Yegian  (wi'itten  and  i/m  wcf),  Latin  (wi'itt^nand 

^Vtmi  iKfCf),  mathematics  (wi'itten  ami  trim  fKHt>),  religion,  hi st<^>ry,  geography, 

'Oriiek,  French  (or  English).    The  exam inat  inn  in  the  real  jff/mjmKtum  m 

heltl  in  Norwegian  (written  and  Wt>fi  »'*xy>»  }vngli?*h  (written  ami  vti*fi  i*ocf\ 

nmthemati  '  V    '  (written  and  iwi  fOcfX  religion j 

French,  1 1  ,  and  drawing. 

*  The  iiinutnru    v^jiMd    ,M*n.ni  oh n in,  profoHsor  in  liomaace  pliilology, 
Ka«  t^xertcd  in  his  tiviohing  ??hotdd  hero  be  e«ij>ccia!ly  mentioned 
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The  Commismon  •  worked  from  1890  to  1894,  and  from  1894 
to  1H9I]  the  subject  was  under  discussion  in  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Storthing.  It  must  at  least  be  owned  that  the  matter  has 
hoGti  ^one  into  thoroughly.  The  university  and  sehools,  peda- 
p>^if  associations,  and  the  Press  discussed  the  subject,  the  last- 
nsmcd,  however,  to  an  imexpectedly  small  extent.  What  direo 
tion  did  the  development  or  the  question  t^ke  under  the  action 
of  these  various  fon-es  ?  In  the  Commission,  the  representativea 
of  Conservative  views  were  in  the  majority,  but  their  attitude  was 
a  \ieldinff  one  from  the  very  beginning,  doubtless  in  the  behef 
tliat  moderation  was  wisdom.  The  eliect  was  to  weaken  their 
adherents*  zeal  and  eagerness  to  fight,  without  conciliating  their 
np[K>uent^s,  It  soon  became  clear  to  all  that  the  ideas  of  the 
minority,  and  of  these  the  most  advanced,  would  triumpli  by 
virtue  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  consistency  which  always 
distinguishe^s  the  Radical  standpoint,  and  by  virtue  of  their  con- 
gTiiity  with  the  democratic  social  efforts.  I  do  not  intend  by 
this  to  disparage  in  any  way  the  pedagogic  value  of  these  ideas, 
ur  the  arguments  with  wliich  they  were  put  forward;  on  the 
contraryjn  all  essentials  1  am  inyself  a  votiiry  of  them,  antl  have 
none  but  the  highest  opinion  of  the  Uilent  and  thoroughness 
with  which  the  cfit!crent  sides  of  the  question  w(>re  trmtc^l  As 
jui  instanee  of  this  I  wouUl  point  to  the  exhaustive  discussion 
of  the  question  of  chissical  trauiing  by  Hr.  Horst,  and  still  more 
by  Hr  Voss — in  my  eyes  one  of  the  fullest,  most  competent,  and 
moist  objective  that  I  am  acfp tainted  with. 

But  to  cut  the  matter  short— when  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission was  sent  in  to  the  Government,  the  latter  left  it  alone  for 
the  time  being  When  the  change  of  Ministry  in  18l)5t  made 
Jacob  Svenlrup  Minister  for  Chiu'ch  and  Schools,  he  brought  in 
a  (fovenmient  liiil,  whidi  practically  gave  its  support  to  the  views 
held  by  the  minority,  Hr.  Voss,  and  in  tliis  way  supportcil  u 
Latin  ffynuiamam  with  optional  Greek.  When  the  GoveiTiment 
bill  came  betV>re  the  Storthing,  the  latter  gave  its  support  in  all 
CHsentials  to  the  most  Radical  minority.  Hoi*st :  they  even  went  a 
step  farther,  and  resolutely  struck  Latin  out  of  the  list  of  sub- 
jeirts,  and  moreover  rejected  all  attempts  at  a  temporary  transi- 
tion period  for  the  imion  of  the  two  scnools.t 

♦  It.  (;utisi.sUid  uf  the  LK'jkirt mental  SeiTctmy,  i).  FlL  Kiiudstin  ;  Sclioiil 
l>in*i'tor  Hoick  (for  the  elementary  {folkt)  school),  and  Heatlniastei-s  Hora, 
8ehn.'iaer,  Horst,  and  Vo8s. 

t  The  Onvx^mment  was  Conservative  under  the  leadershiji  of  Kmil  Stang. 
It  I   fur  Ecclesiastical  Affair?*,  Dr.  A.  Chr.  Hanp.  formerly  [»rofe.Mi*or 

iti  .  had  *At  for  a  shoii;  time  on  the  Coninii<  ion,  and  had  then 

Vok^i  witii  the  majority.  In  1  h96,  as  a  consciiaence  ol  the  disputed  with 
8w<»d<>n  ft  roniproniifie  Government  waj*  fonned  of  the  three  pirlies  in  the 
Ft      '  Ldienil,  CotiJ*erviitive,  and  Moderate,  under  t-he  leader.slii[j  of 

Y  >     Jftcoh  8%*erdrup,  a  nephew  of  Johan  Sverdrup,  belonged  to 

th  iriy. 

i  ommission,  with  the  exception  of  one  member,  had  aided 
Willi  I  to  build  the  liijL'her  school  on  the  second  diviHi<>n  of  the 

t*lej:it  1  ol,  but  the  majority  de-sired  to  carry  out  thi&i  arrangement 

Ifra^liiiiu  , ,  ;M?uiUng  out  that  the  elementary  school  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
ilev-1  tj  mI   to  give  the  preliminary  education  necessary  for    the  higher 
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Out  of  the  trials  of  the  Church  Committee^  and  the  purgatuiy 
of  the  Stortlting  debates  arose  the  followmg  school  organi- 
sation ; — 

Thefolke  school  was  to  be  the  common  preparatory  school  for 
alL  Upon  its  second  division,  after  the  liftli  school-year,  the 
middel  school  is  builL  Thus  no  instruction  in  foreign  kngimgea  I 
befifins  before  the  child*s  sixtli  school-year  AVhen  the  folke 
school  is  raised  to  its  hil!  etticiency  the  next  step  will  be  to  build 
the  midclel  school  as  two-yearly  on  the  complete  folke  school, 
which,  in  such  a  case,  must  be  furnished  with  instruction  in 
modem  languages. 

TJie  mifm^l  school  is  an  undivided  school.  According  to  the 
law,  it  is  "  a  children's  school,  'which,  following  in  the  steps  of 
the /o/fe  school,  gives  its  pupils  a  complete,  thorough,  miadle- 
t;lass  education,  adapted  to  the  receptivity  of  childhood/'  It 
tionckides  vaih  a  leaving  examination. 

On  the  middel  school  is  founded  a  double,  three  years'  gymna- 
sium,  (a)  a  ling itiBtic-historical,  with  principal  stress  on  modern 
languages  and  historic  branches  of  stuay ;  (b)  a  real  gymndaium, 
with  chief  stress  on  mathematics  and  scientific  subjects.  A  close 
fellowship  is  also  maint-iined,  especially  in  the  first  class,  between  < 
the  two  branchas.  The  gf/mnasium,  acconling  to  the  law,  is  "ai 
sch(»<;»l  for  j^'oimg  people  leading  on,  with  the  mlddd  school  as  a 
hUir ting-point,  to  a  higher  public  education,  which  also  prepares 
the  pupil  for  scientific  studies/'  The  gymnasiuvi  concludes 
MTith  a  leaving  examination,  ^.m^i^n  artium,  which,  among  other 
things,  gives  admittance  to  the  university. 

Both  rtiiddel  school  and  fji/mna^ium  ought  to  contribute 
towards  the  religious  and  moral  training  or  the  pupils,  and 
mentally  and  physically  develop  thorn  into  capable  young 
people. 

Such  was  the  foimdation  and  suiKsrstructure  of  the  building ; 
let  us  now  look  a  little  more  closely  at  what  it  contains.  If  we 
turn  to  the  middel  scliool,  we  notice  immediately  that  the 
Htrong  point  is  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue.  To  it  has 
been  awardotl  a  greater  number  of  hours  than  in  any  other 
European  country — in   my   eyes,   a   distinct  step  in  advance. 

(M?hooK  According  to  the  law  of  1889^  reladng  to  the  elementary  schools  of 
tho  towns,  these  ooiiaist  of  three  divisions — 1st  from  7  to  10  j^eara  of  age* 
with  compulsory  school  attendance  of  from  18  to  24  hours  weekly;  2nd, 
from  10  to  [-2  years,  with  school  attenJaGce  of  24  houra  -  3rd,  from  12  to  14 
years,  with  school  attendance  of  from  18  to  24  hours*  The  local  board  can 
idiKj  add  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  divisions  6  hour^*  voluntary  instruction*  Out 
rjf  con&iderAtion  for  the  middd  school,  children  were  allowed  admittance 
to  the  l9t  division  on  the  completion  of  thuir  sixth  year. 

♦  The  Church  Committee  ia  a  Committee  of  the  Storthing,  and  has  the 
duty  of  preuaring  all  questions  connected  with  the  EccK'siastical  and 
Eilucational  Department  for  presentation  to  the  Storthing.  The  Storthing 
debates  were  very  lengthy.  The  motioo  of  the  majonty  in  the  Cojii- 
iiiiHsion,  supporting  the  Latin  fjt/mnasmm  with  optional  Greek,  was  defended, 
especially  by  the  former  Minister,  Bonnevie^  who  is  himself  a  mathematician ; 
while  the  theologian  Wexelsen,  who  had  formerly  been  Minister  for  Ecde* 
^iastical  AffiiiTS,  and  is  so  a^aiin  at  the  present  time,  and  Horst,  the 
philologist^  spnke  in  favour  of  tne  exdusion  of  the  classical  languagev, 
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Through  the  mother-tongue  is  the  natural  road  to  national 
education  and  national  ways  of  thinking.  The  highest  aim  of 
the  school  should  be  to  arouse  a  love  for  the  mother-tongue  and 
the  world  of  thought  and  feeling  which  is  contained  in  its 
literature,  a  full  and  free  command  over  it,  and  respect  for  its 
purity.  This  requires  skilful  guidance  and  a  deep  study  of  its 
contents,  and,  in  our  case,  more  time,  inasmuch  as  both  the 
ordinary  written  and  spoken  language  and  the  popular  dialect* 
claim  their  share  of  attention.  Even  if  only  one  of  them  is 
to  be  written,  they  both  have  to  be  rea^. 

TiMB  Table  for  the  Lower  Secondary  (MidcUl)  School. 


Clares      • 

Age-        .        .        . 

I. 

11-12. 

II. 
12-13. 

III. 
13-14. 

IV. 
14-15. 

Total. 

Religion    - 

Norwegian 

German  (*) 

EnglUh  (») 

History      - 

Geography 

Natural  Science 

Arithmetic            and 
Mathematics 

Drawing    - 

Writing     - 

Gymnastics 

Manual  Work  - 

Singing     • 

2 
5 
6 

3 
2 
3 

5 
2 

2 
3 
2 

1 

2 
4 
5 
5 
2 
2 
2 

5 
2 

1 
S 
2 
1 

2 

4(») 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

5 
2 

3 
o 

1 

1 

4  0) 

5 

6 

3 

2 

3 

5 
2 

4 
2 

7 
17 
21 
16 
11 

8 
10 

20 
8 
3 

13 

8 
3 

Total        -        . 

36 

36 

36 

36 

144 

(^)  In  Classes  III.  and  IV.  a  Norwegian  hour  every  other  week  is  given  to 
yniting. 

(«)  Altemative— English,  6,  4,  3,  4. 
(»)  Alternative— German.  0,  6,  7,  6. 

♦  Through  the  long  union  with  Denmark,  the  written  language  of  that 
kingdom  also  became  the  written  language  in  Norway ;  and  the  spoken 
language  of  the  towns  and  the  adiacent  districts  was  so  strongly  influenced 
by  this  that  a  gulf  opened  between  the  language  of  the  towns  and  that 
used  by  the  people  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  the  fjord  districts 
of  the  west.  The  latter  is  descended  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Old  Norse, 
in  which,  as  is  well  known,  a  rich  medieeval  literature  is  written.  On  its 
discontinuance,  the  language  fell  apart  into  dialects  that  owned  no  real 
literature.  Fiity  years  ago  a  movement  was  made  by  the  talented  peasant- 
poet  and  philologist,  Ivar  Aasen,  towards  making  a  common  written  Ian- 
gnage  for  uiese  dialects,  and  through  it  preparing  for  the  superseding  of  the 
orduiary  book-language.  He  formed  the  so-called  landsmaal  (country 
tongue)  as  a  sort  of  common  denominator  for  the  dialects.  This  language 
already  has  a  considerable  literature  (Vii^e  and  Garborg),  and  is  warmly 
supported  by  the  Storthing,  in  which  peasants  form  a  powerful  element. 
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In  the  lower  secondary  (middel)  school  only  two  foreign 
lan^ages  are  learnt,  German  and  English,  both  with  a  large 
weekly  number  of  hours,  the  one  for  the  first  four  years,  the 
other  for  the  remaining  three,  but  with  liberty  to  begin  with 
either.  Their  aim  in  all  essentials  is  identical,  and  we  notice 
that  the  law  lays  special  stress  on  oral  and  written  employment 
of  the  language  within  certain  limits.  I  shall  return  to  the 
subject  of  niethods  and  means  of  instruction  later  on. 

In  natural  science  the  object  is  to  impart  "a  knowledge  of  the 
most  remarkable  animals  and  plants,  principally  native,  and  those 
most  important  to  man,  as  well  as  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  functions  of  its  organs,  with  the  outlines  of  hygiene, 
in  which  is  included  instruction  in  the  effects  and  dangers  of 
intoxicating  liquors ;  also  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
natural  phenomena,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  forces  acting  tnrough 
them." 

In  arithmetw  and  mathematics,  according  to  the  new  law,  the 
theoretical  side  gives  way  to  the  practical.  It  is  practical 
arithmetic  in  its  appUcation  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  every- 
day life,  simple  book-keeping  and  applied  geometry,  which  are 
placed  in  the  foreground,  while  the  arithmetical  course  does  not 
extend  beyond  equations  of  the  first  degree,  and  chiefly  has  to  do 
with  stating  as  imiversal  laws  what  the  pupils  have  already  made 
practical  use  of 

finally,  I  mention  here  that  in  the  provisions  of  the  law 
relating  to  other  subjects  we  meet  with  the  same  direct  aim  at 
the  connection  of  knowledge  with  daily  life,  and  its  utiUsation — 
for  instance,  in  the  stress  laid  on  Norwegian  history,  the  social 
orders  of  the  nation,  introduction  of  perspective  drawing,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  in  the  larger  space  given  to  the  physical 
branches,  gymnastics  and  manual  work.  The  last-named,  de- 
mands more  detailed  reference.  Among  the  questions  placed 
before  the  school  commission  was  that  of  the  physical  tndning 
of  youMf/  pcipplc.  This  question  has  led  to  some  most  valuable 
investigations  and  most  important  decisions  connected  with  school 
reform.  I  need  not  here  enlarge  upon  the  way  in  which  men's 
eyes  have  been  more  and  more  opened,  especially  during  the  last 
century,  to  the  dangers  of  a  one-sided  intellectual  training,  how 
the  body  was  reinstated  as  the  temple  whose  purity  and  strength 
were  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  health  and  harnionv  of  the 
mind.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  slowness  with  which  tfiis  view 
has  worked  its  way  "  from  sounds  to  things,"  how,  in  the  most 
diverse  coimtries,  it  has  nevertheless  led,  by  degrees,  to  school 
hygienic  investigations  and  school  hygienic  reforms  of  greater  or 
less  extent ;  how,  too,  it  has  sometmies  been  accompanied  by 
declarations  and  claims  which  have  more  to  do  with  unagination 
than  with  common-sense  and  reahty.  What  this  deeper  and 
more  universal  human  valuation  required  of  education  and 
school  can  be  summed  up  under  two  principal  formulse:  (1)  a 
thorough  hygienic  principle  in  everything  connected  with  the. 
external  conditions  for  the  children's  development,  such  as  school 
buildings,  apparatus,  light  and  air,  hom*s  ot  study  in  school  and 
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at  hame,  medictU  inspection,  etc, ;  (2)  a  currieulnm  which  should 
promote  an  expansion  of  the  inborn  physical!  aptitude,  by  a 
rational  distribution  of  work  and  play,  systematic  gynmastics 
based  upon  physiolotr-ical  principles,  wiih  the  object  of  creating 
tlie  health,  the  feebn^  ol  physical  strength,  and  the  elasticity 
whicli  are  an  almost  indispensable  condition  of  an  active  life,  and, 
finally,  a  training  of  the  child's  practical  need  of  occupation,  by 
instructiun  in  manual  work  suited  to  his  ability  and  powers. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  first  demands*  have  been  more 
wUlin^ly  and  quickly  met  than  the  last,  both  because  the 
necessity  of  the  fomxer  was  more  self-evident,  and  because  they 
do  not  inr4?rfere  with  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  schoo-  nor 
disturb  the  inherited  idea  of  school  as  an  institution  for  the 
cultivatirin  of  mental  abilities.  It  has  long  been  insisted  upt)n 
AS  regards  the  boys  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  hometd 
Imjk  after  their  practical  Uxlcnts — 41  tbuughr  no  less  beautiful 
tlian  it  is  unsubstantial — ami  also  experience  has  long  been 
wanting  with  regard  to  tlie  species  and  form  of  this  practical 
instruction.  Thus  while  the  no  small  amount  of  liberality  as 
regartls  scli<jol  buildings  and  apparatus  lias  long  lK>cn  a  cause 
for  congratulation,  the  pi<j<"uring  of  a  larger  space  in  the  ]>ro- 
gramme  for  physic^J  exercises  was  a  lens  ei4sy  matter^csjiecially 
ikH  applied  to  the  folke  school;  and  a**  to  manual  work,  if  ii 
existed  at  all,  it  was  as  a  voluntary  supplement  in  an  extremely 
imeducatioual  form. 

WTiiit  the  new  school  law  has  established  tir  planned  in  this 
direction  may  have  the  most  far-reaebing  imporUuice  for  our 
children's  future.  In  the  tirst  olacc.  the  unusually  thoniugh 
medical  examination  of  scliool  children  under  the  most  varied 
local  and  climatic  eonditinns,  brought  into  effect  by  the  commis- 
sion, secured  a  comparativclv  favourable  general  Siinitary  condi- 
ti<m  among  the  cliiklren,  and  has  proved  that  00  essential  blame 
in  the  cfise  of  morbid  phenomena  can  be  attributed  to  schcM)!  life 
in  itself^  when  this  is  carried  on  under  normal  conditions.  More 
fiftvourable  hygionii*  conditions,  and  a  greater  circumspection  on 
the  part  of  the  school  in  watching  over  the  children's  physical 
develonment,  showed  particularly  favourable  results.*  In  the 
next  jJare  a  sure  foimdation  was  laid  for  a  school  and  sidiject 
ammgcmr^nt  that  was  in   accordance    with    hygienic    re<jutre- 

itiuii  lackided  the  height  and  weiglit  of  the  ^•chola|•H  at 
%'ik  \\  vjirimis  tiroes  of  the  ye^r,  the  12:01  i^^ral  condition  of  their 

h<  '"3  of  ill-bealth  ana  their  connectifni  with  heredi- 

tiji  iiic  conditions  at  homtj  and  at  school,  the  daily 

b«^  iv  ui  n<»im    and  \n  school.     The  exaniination  inekided  gu-ls* 

»H  1  s'  schools,  and  mixed  »chooK,     The  CouiinisvHion  ntate  an  the 

v\i  ^  •*        Yaininatkm  :  (IJ  *'Tbe  condition  of  health  among  tlie 

I>t]  hcMjln  cirnnot  (le  said  to  be  niifavouiid>le,  nor  i?s  the 

lih>  i-  t.on  the  whole,  checked.     In  this  renpect  the  condi- 

tion oi  liJdren  secais  to  he  more  favourable  than  that  in  the 

iw ihtneH. 

Ut  be  mt^rc  ill -health,  on  the  whole,  among  the  female 


tloa  i>i 


the  txjcurritig 


than  iU!if»ng  the  male,  though  a  roinparalively  large  |iropor- 
irritig  ciiijes  of  ill-health  cannot  be  sjtid  t«»  be  .Hiifhciently 
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Upon  these  examinations  are  based  a  series  of  measures  in 
the  DOW  reform,  which,  dirently  or  indirectly,  have  the  care  and 
growth  of  the  body  as  their  aim.  Among  thase  may  he  named 
an  extension  of  the  £^\Tnriastie  instruction,  and  its  arlaptation  to 
tilt*  needs  of  the  varitnis  pupils  as  far  as  this  is  possible,  a  dinii- 
nution  in  the  daily  number  of  scliool*hours,  extension  of  school 
holidays,  regular  nietliml  inspection,  introdnction  of  instniction 
in  hygiene,  simplitit-iition  of  uxaniiriatioiiR,  and  h(>  fortli,  and, 
la^stly,  the  intro(Uicti<>n  of  Sloyd  as  h  compiilsLiry  siibjfH-t.  Thu 
way  for  this  last  reform  uyik  ah^oady  paved  by  the  um^rgetie 
manner  in  wliitdi  tho  private  sehoolK  in  Bergen  and  Kristiaina 
had  taken  up  the  matter  in  the  eighties.  Horr  Uttx>  Salomon, 
tho  direetur  of  the  Sloyd  Collogo  at  NaUs.  had  tlie  opportunity 
of  personally  lollowing  tlieir  first  attempts.  It  gives  me  great 
(jleasuro  to  hr  able  to  state  tbat  in  the  /(//./'  school,  as  well  as  in 
the  liiglier  8r:hool  hero,  Sloyd  has  now  not  only  become  a  com- 
pulsory siibjcet,  but  is  generally  recognised  as  a  necessary  link 
m  ever)*  ratii>nal  an'angement.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  by 
this  measure  a  momentous  and  fohcitous  step  has  been  taken  in 
our  country  towards  realising  the  gi*eat  thought  of  the  age — an 
educivtion  in  obedience  'o  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  chikls 
innate  need  of  oempation. 

I  now  turn  to  the  gym  mi  h  htm,  whose  aiTangenieot  of  Hubjeets 
will  be  seen  from  the  time-table  below.  As  a  Latin  side  will  be 
found  there,  I  mil  at  once  point  out  that  this  is  a  tentporary 
arrangement  by  \irtuo  of  the  law  h  tuut li  ]>aragrapli,  which,  with 
the  consent  ot  tho  Kducatiim  Dopartment,  permits  of  certain 
departures  from  tho  normal  plan,  a  paragraph  which  may 
become  a  vahiable  escape-valve  tor  the  searehing  and  testing 
initiative  whieh  the  school  ciin  ill  do  without,  WTien  I  declare 
as  my  pei^onal  opinion  that  this  study  of  Latin  must  still  be 
retiiiued.  I  know  that  it  is  shared  by  most  of  my  colleagues, 
even  by  those  who  do  not  desire  to  have  the  classical  school 
again.  This,  morever,  is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  probiibility. 
Tlie  battle  on  this  subject  has  been  fought  out  in  this  country, 
and  the  last  great  skirmish  took  place  in  the  Commission.  The 
three-sided  combat  which  was  there  lough t  was  an  inlei^sting 
unfolding  of  ai'guments  with  which  we  are  familiar  from  the 
European  struggle  in  the  cause  of  culture,  and  to  which 
ingenious  psycholog>%  exact  science,  historic  thought  and  artistic 
and  literary  education  have  contributed.  It  is  an  interesting 
passage  of  arms,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  which  this 
universally  burning  question  has  called  forth ;  but  when  I  look 
back  upon  the  events  of  recent  times,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the 

serious  to  warrant  the  characterising  of  the  patients  as  HI,  even  if  they 
diminish  their  working  powers  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent 

''(2J  \Yith  regard  to  tae  iinestion  as  to  liow  inv  the^e  ailing  conditionB are 
s.ctnally  due  to  school  life^  there  can  l^e  no  decided  answer.  Aa  far  as  the 
gU'U  art'  c  oncemed,  a  comparatively  large  nuniWr  of  symptoms  of  illness 
occurring  among  them  may  be  traceu  to  pendiarities  of  the  feminine 
natuie,  and  thus  far  are  due  to  cirrumstAnoes  outside  the  school ;  but  they 
presumably  develop  more  rapiiUy  during  i^^chool  life,  and  thus  make  the 
•arffr^rers  lois  fitted  for  hard  school  work/' 
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decision  did  not  lio  in  the  arguments,  but,  as  has  been  previously 
,  mentioned,  entirely  in  the  movement  in  our  nation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  national  and  modern  culture,  a  movement  arising  ftT^m 
historical,  national,  and  political  elements.  Our  nation  is  demo- 
tmtic,  realistic,  and  practical,  and  it  desires  the  school  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  and  tenrlencies  of  the  age-  It  will  not  recognise — 
justly  or  unjustly — an  education  which,  at  a  respectfiil  mstance 
from*  present  reality,  and  unuioved  by  its  pressing  claims,  works 
at  the  building  up  of  the  ''  purely  human  persL>nality/* 

But  it  is  seemly  that  law^vers  should  rise  above  the  level  of 
&n  opinion,  especially  school-lawgivers,  who  know  that  questions 
toucning  huuian  beings  cannot  be  decided  on  the  same  lines  iis 
can  mariei-s  of  purebnse  aiifl  stile,  ]>njpcrty  and  gold.  If  they  do 
aot  wish  to  lower  the  school  to  the  p4>sifion  c^f  slave  tonn  enrth- 
boimd,  utilitarian  theory,  they  nuist  give  it  ct>mpensation  for 
what  they  have  taken  from  it,  in  the  shape  of  new  means  of 
culture.  Instead  of  the  old  school  wo  have  a  real gyvinamum  ,wh\i:h 
hits  not  unworthily  fulfilled  its  aim  of  giving  a  higher  mental 
development  on  modern  bases.  But  it  wns  generally  recognised 
that  according  to  its  plan  this  school  sufferetl  from  a  narrowness 
m  the  range  of  its  ctu'rictdum,  wdiich  was  not  favourable  to  the 
concentrated  and  harmonious  mental  training  whieli,  in  its 
capacity  of  a  school  for  youtli,  it  was  its  oliject  to  promote ;  and  it 
was  also  acknowledged  by  those  of  its  friends  who  were  not  fet- 
tered by  narrow  special  interests  to  liavo  iMTtcome,  in  far  to{» 
juarked  a  degree,  too  much  a  professional  school,  where  uiathe- 
uiatical  branches  absorbed  the  working  powers  and  interests  nf 
the  pupils  to  an  unnatural  degree. 

It  might  now  be  thouglit  that  by  pui*suing  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  unity  of  the  common  {olmen)  school,  which  has  met 
Us  ut  earlier  stages,  we  woidd  stop  at  a  reftirmation  of  the  rml- 
gymnasixtm,  and  make  that  into  the  only  ottieial  school  for 
young  people,  as  the  eleuientary  (fhlh')  school  and  the  lower 
Hecondary  {mi ddel)  school  had  been  made  into  the  only  official 
school  for  children.  The  idea  was  not  without  its  advocates,  and 
I  myself  took  up  the  cudgels  for  it,  but  it  gained  little  sympathy. 
It  met  with  opposition,  partly  from  the  conception  wliicn  sees 
in  the  more  strongly-marked  individuality  of  the  youth  at  the 
age  of  puberty  a  call  for  gr<3ater  freedom  of  f^ioice  in  ways  of 
edueatmn,  partly  from  realistic,  spccial-sulijer:!  in! crests,  which 
see  in  every  restriction  a  denial  of  the  cuhural  value  of  these 
branches,  a  danger  for  the  authority  oi  the  realist  teachers  in  the 
flchool,  and  their  whole  social  and  economic  jxjsition. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  labours  of  tlio  Commission 
Horsl  threw  out  the  suggestion  of  a  linguistic -historical  gymna- 
num,  ver}^  much  after  the  pattern  of  the  French  school,  founded 
on  hurmmit^  moflenies.  The  idea  came  so  late  that  it  escaped 
tho  discussion  of  both  the  school  and  the  university,  at  hrst 
nrousc*d  surprise  and  doubt,  but  by  degrees  made  its  way,  so  thai 
the  motion,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  became  a  Government 
hill  and  a  Storthing  resohitinn, 
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The  arrangement  of  the  gymnaaiwm,  which  finally  arose  out  of 
the  lengthy  aiscussions,  was  thus  the  real-gymnasium  and  the 
modem  lan(ju4i/fe-history  (jymnasiam,    (1)  A  glance  at  the  table 


Time-Table  for  the  Gymnasia. 
A=  " real"  Bide.     B  =  language-history  side.    C  =  Latin  side. 


Line 

A. 

H. 

c. 

Class 

I. 

H. 

liii. 

I. 

IL 

in. 

L 

IL 

in. 

Religion   - 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Norwegian 

4 

5 

4 

4 

6 

5 

4 

5 

4 

German    - 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

vEnglish    - 

4 

3 

2 

4 

7 

6 

4 

2 

2 

French 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

— 

5 

4 

Latin 

- 

._. 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

6 

7 

7 

History    - 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

Geography 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Natural  Science 

4 

r) 

G 

4 

1 

2 

4 

I 

2 

Mathematics    - 

4 

;*) 

6 

4 

2 

li 

4 

2 

2 

Drawing  - 

2 

o 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gymnastics 

G 

") 

5 

6 

.'> 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Singing     - 

36 

1 
36 

1 
36 



36 

* 

1 

— 

1 

1 

Total 

36 

1 

.S6 

36 

36 

will  show  that  their  unity  is  preserved  in  the  1st  class,  while  the 
division  begins  at  the  2nd  class  with  a  strong  array  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  sciences  on  the  one  side,  and  languages  and 
historical  subjects  on  the  other. 

Norwegian  appears  on  both  sides,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  hours,  which  will  require  of  the  teachers  a  corresponding 
mental  development,  Uterary  and  linguistic  training  and  peda- 
gogic insight,  if  it  is  not  to  be  misusecl  or  squandercSl,  and  which 
utilised  with  the  right  ability  and  understanding  will  yield  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  education  of  the  young.  The 
subject  has,  too,  a  considerable  material  to  work  with,  as  not  only 
is  a  largo  selection  to  be  read,  made  from  the  productions  of  the 
literary  language  and  the  popular  dialect,  but  the  pupils  are  also 
introduced  to  Old  Norse  and  the  historical  development  of  the 
language.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  translation  of  selections 
from  Groek  literature,  a  provision  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
all — and  there  are  many — who  are  glad  that  the  young  are  not 
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ontiroly  excluded  from  personal  acquaiiiUince  with  certain  of 
the  best  hterary  productions  of  antiquity. 

As  rej^rds  instruction  in  foreio-n  languages,  in  German  and 
English  It  is  built  upon  tIicf*>undation  laid  in  the  lower  secondary 
(middel)  school,  and  aspires  to  impart  a  greater  skill  in  their 
written  tmd  oral  use,  iis  regards  English,  with  the  ditference  in 
aim  that  comes  of  the  language  on  the  one  side  being  a 
Tuicipal  subject.     Here,  then,  the  pupils  are  to  be  led  to  aim  at 

ing  able  to  give  in  a  free  form  a  written  account  of  a  subject 

ken  from  the  field  of  literary  and  historical  knowledge  mto 
which  they  have  been  introducctl  by  their  studies.  But  in  re- 
cognition of  the  danger  to  which  the  educative  value  of  instruc- 
tion in  m<xlorn  languages  is  exposed  through  the  accentuation  in 
recent  times  of  language  as  a  h\dng  means  of  communication — 
1^8  Intujiijcs  sont  faites  pour  etre  paiihs — it  has  been  made  an 
aim  in  German  and  English  instniction,  indeed  the  highest  aim, 
Ui  lead  the  pupils,  through  the  reading  of  authoi-s  and  by  the 
aid  of  history,  into  the  nation's  culture  as  it  appears  m  its 
literature  and  social  life.  By  this  an  additional  stress  is  laid  on 
what  was  also  the  desired  object  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
teachmg  of  Norwegian,  namely,  that  the  aim  of  modern  e<luca- 
tional  Ifnes  ism  no  respect  lower  than  that  of  the  classical  school, 
and  that  the  law  doe-s  not  hesitate  to  give  to  the  task  of  teaching 
the  fidness  and  exacting  character,  for  teachers  and  pupils,  which 
can  make  the  work  of  reaching  the  goal  intellectually  and 
ethically  a  progress  of  constant  development. 

In  Frenclt,  too,  which  is  entirely  relegated  to  the  gyvinnamiim, 
and  wliieh,  for  that  reason,  unfortunately — as  many  lovers  of 
that  beautiful  language  and  its  rich  literature  will  say  with 
justice — is  forced  mto  the  background  by  the  two  other  lan- 
guages, the  eflbrt  is  made  to  ^ve  the  punils,  through  a  study  of 
the  language,  a  comprehension— naturaJly  limited— of  French 
culture,  history  and  national  life.  This  excludes  ail  possibility 
of  ilevoting  any  of  the  small  number  of  les.sons  to  written 
exercises. 

To  what  extent  the  law  aims  at  making  the  school  serve  life, 
Oir,  indeed,  actually  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  tasks  and  dutias 
which  social  life  requires  of  every  citizen  of  a  free  State,  is 
most  cieiirly  apparent  in  the  aims  it  sets  up  fur  its  history  teach- 
ing. As  is  rignt  and  necessary  for  a  small  nation  whose  own 
history  alone  istr<»o  limited  to  give  that  breadth  to  historical  con- 
ceptions which  can  lay  the  foundation  of  that  imivei'sality  and 
freedom  from  prejudice  in  the  comprehension  of  social  move- 
ments, that  a  nation  like  ours  can  ill  spare,  it  places,  as  the  first 
V  '  lit,  a  general  knowledge  of  universal  liistory.  On  tins 
«ic  n    is  btiilt  a  fuller  account  of   the  more    prominent 

IwrU4  tti  ancient  history,  Norwegian,  French,  English,  and  Geniiau 
it^tory,  more  exhaustive  as  regards  the  last  century.  On  the 
lingiiifltic-hiBtoric^l  side  is  added  the  reading  of  selections  from 
hl^  '  '  authors  of  various  periods,  and  a  somewhat  closer 
ai  iice  with  the  history  of  culture  during  the  last  century\ 

to  y*U\ch  it  has  been  proposed  to  give  the  fonn  of  an  account,  of 

5k*M9  B 
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the  more  important  features  of  sociolor^y*  In  both  gymnaaia 
there  is  to  be  an  intrcKliictioii  to  the  political  and  social  institu- 
tions of  the  principal  countries.  As  will  be  seen,  history  is 
placed  in  the  closest  conntjction  with  the  politiciil  and  social 
movements  of  our  day.  There  are  some  wno  look  upon  this 
connection  with  some  anxiety,  regarding  it  as  a  dragj^ing^  of 
jx>Iitic.s  into  the  school,  jind  degradhif^  history  into  the  position 
of  servant  to  them.  Rut  let  such  remember  IL  Livjsse's  words: 
"  History  is  the  polities  of  tlio  past,  politics  are  the  history  of 
the  present."  The  connection  that  exists  between  history  and 
politics  is  natural,  not  artificial,  and  although  history  has  other 
ends  in  the  school  than  that  of  making  the  pupils  acquainted 
with  actual  social  movements,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  free 
States  we  are  all,  voluntarily  or  invulnntarily,  co-workers  an<t 
co-responsible,  and  being  so,  c^iu  nidy  Ikj  gamers  b}-  the  infor* 
mation  and  knowledge  that  may  hv  acquiro<l  through  n  snuly 
of  the  history  of  State  life  and  social  iheories. 

On  the  remaining  bmnches,  I  will  only  ot^cr  a  tew  remarks. 
The  object  in  [ff^ographu  \h  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  tho 
essential  parts  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography,  and 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  typographical  geogra^Dhy  and  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  Norway  ana  other  coiuitries. 

In  Tintural  science  the  oljjcct  is  a  knowledge  of  the  mttsi 
important  chemic4il  laws,  of  the  development  ana  life  of  aninuils 
and  plants,  and  of  the  fiuidamcnlal  features  of  hiuuan  physio* 
\ogy  and  hygiene.  On  the  teelmical  side,  also,  more  knowledge  of 
physics,  in  ail  the  branches,  the  temporary  plan  emphasises 
tho  theory  that  instruction  shall  lead  the  pupils  l>y  means  ol 
experiments  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  liie's  ftmctions  and 
development,  and  the  theoretical  confinnation  and  mutual  cou' 
nection  of  the  natural  forces. 

In  imitlttniaticH  the  instruction  is  to  be  continued  on  the  lower 
secontlary  Imvhh'l]  school  basis.  In  the  linguistic-historicrd 
ifymiuimxtyn,  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry  an<l  soh'd 
geometry  are  studied*  In  the  real  gymmwimn  are  inehided 
the  elements  of  analytical  geometry,  and  the  properties  of 
integral  functions. 

One  consequence  of  the  new  law  will  l>e  that  in  future  there 
will  not  be  many  people  in  our  land  who  have  received  tlieir 
education  through  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and  their 
literature.  Will  another  consequence  lie  that  classical  studies 
and  classical  scientiiic  research  cannot  be  prosecuteil 
ill  our  land  by  the  few  who  feel  the  call  to  do  so,  at  tin? 
university  t  We  will  hope  not.  Wliatever  we  may  tViiuk 
of  the  justiHcatioii  for  the  study  of  Liitiu  and  Greek*  in  the 
schfjols,  one  thing  is  indisputjible— namely,  that  they  aiT  in  their 
right  ])laee  in  tlie  imivei'sity,  so  long  as  men  do  not  fly  from 
their  own  past,  deny  the  continuity  of  cultiu^  and  the  rich 
thought 'World  and  noble  artistic  form  in  wliich  it  is  east,  so  long 
as  philology  and  theology  succeed  in  attracting  and  captivating 
minds  with  their  problems.  But  it  is  self-evident  that  the  con- 
ditions for  these  studies  are  made  liard,  though  not  impossible 
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bv  the  now  law.^   Presuming  that  the  optional  Latin  line  will  be 

^Allowed  to  remahi— and  I  see  no  reason  for  the  contrary — it  will 

[be  p08sible   to  pr<jvide  an  eleinentarj^  Latin   foundation,  upon 

[which  the  univei-sity  can  liuild.     During  the  di.suussions  which, 

■Up  to  the  present,  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  subject  of  a 

Ijeform   in   the  organisation  of    the    university,  opinioas  have 

Ibecn  collected  about  a  substitute  for  the  piece  of  patchwork 

lOalled  eruiit^n  phiijsophicum,^  with  preliminary  courses  of  three 

terms*   which,    in    the    case   of  philologists    and    theologians, 

were   to    be  concentrated    on    one  or    both    of   the    classical 

langu^esL     With  the  empirical  rapidity  with  which  interested 

yovmg  people  can   acquire    languages,  and  a  method  adapted 

l*i  their  age,  it  is  probable  that  the  necessary  foundation  for 

subsequent  scientific  studies  will  be  forthcoming. 

To  complete  the  description  of  the  new  arrangement  an  account 
must  be  rendered  of  those  '>rgans  by  whose  su|)erior  help  the 

r  Si'liools  are  guided,  and  -»f  those  by  means  of  which  it  is  souglit  to 
concentrate  and  jjive  life  to  the  internal  operations  of  each  school 
Here,  however,  I  must  confine  myself  to  mentioning  that  the 
«»(hicntional  department  have  appointed  a  compete^nt  council  on 
i>«bicution»  consisting  of  seven  memliers,  to  help  in  the  inspection 

[of  the  schools  and  the  arrangement  of  the  leaving  examinations, 

^  which  seems  likely  to  become  au  iiiHucntial  factor  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools.  P'urther,  that  civic  iiiHiiencc  is  consiilcrably 
stifngthened  by  the  Sknlufomtauderskab  (municipal  governing 
body)  attached  to  each  school,  ius  it  has  not  only  had  theadminis- 
tmtion  of  the  s^diool's  finance  tissigncd  to  it,  but  also  the  right  of 
proposing  the  choice  of  sides  and  the  right  of  nominafiun  in  the 

[appointment  of  school  officers.  Further,  that  the  authority  of  the 

fitafi*  meeting  is  extended,  with  a  corresponding  restriction  of 

the  almost  unlimited  sovereignty  fonnerl)'  assigned  to  the  liead 

master. 

Clerical  inHiience  in  the  school  is  wholly  restricted  to  super* 

.  risiftn  of  religious  teaching,  and  a  statement  alinut  the  lesson- 

'Wjks  appointed  for  it. 

In  *-M)n<?luding  this  account  I  must  in  a  (ew  words  mention  the 
position  of  the  ifh'ls  svhotfl  under  the  new  law.  A  scries  of  prii- 
visions  in  it  clearly  indicate  that  all  numicipul  and  government 
schools  alike  are  to  be  open  to  girls  as  well  as  boys,  that  is  tu 
s>iy  llmt  the  mixed  sclnxil  is  established  as  an  institution.     It  is 

lirtte  that  both  (-iovcnimcnt  Bill  and  CVnnmittce  Rcutjrt  declare 

rtfmt  the  question  of  the  arrangement  of  the  girls  school  cannot 
yet  be  considered  to  be  finaUy  solved;  it  is  true  that  in  the 

^  TUciu*  who  have  gone  up  for  the  HchooVfi  leaving  exainiiiHtion,  examm 

ftt  fiHin^  lidvt  \\w  I  i^lil  to  iiiatriciiljito  at  the  university  a^Htudeuts.    Before, 

^  I  Wgin  their  studies  in  tbo  varioas  fucultie?* — thec*lag>% 

}  I        -r»phy,  mtithenmtiL'»»  natural  sc'ience,  law  and  metiicine— 

Vj^K^    imve    iKy    \mA»  an    examination   in    a    «eriea   of  sulijeetii^history, 

ffAngrmpres  nnd   natural  science.    This  exanunation,  the  prei>aration^  for 

\  EM  a  rule,  from  12  to  18  month s*  is  called  d?j[/iw?e« /jAi7a.w- 

^  intended  ]iartly  to  ^uppteinent  the  teaching  of  the  fichool.s 

-toiu  the  stndentvH  to  more  indet>endent  btudy.    At  [jresent 

im  is  not  very  well  arran»?ed. 
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large  towns,  separate  girls'  schools  still  exist  as  private  schools, 

but  subsequent  utterances  of  the  Education  Department 
point  decidedly  towards  the  official  recognitiun  of  the  mixc  " 
school,  and  to  the  fact  that  separate  girls'  schools  will  not  be 
able  to  count  on  public  support.  The  consequences  of  this  have 
already  appeared  in  the  circumstance  that  a  few  gii'ls*  schools 
in  small  towns  have  bad  to  be  closed.  The  fear  of  iiu*ther  con- 
fieauences  of  this  movement  has  led  to  a  union  of  the  larger 
girls*  schools  with  the  object  of  upholding  the  separate  girls' 
school  as  a  legitimate  and  self-dopenuent  institution.  The  law  also 
OHtablishes  a  necessary  difterence  between  the  girls*  and  the 
boys'  gymnastics  and  manual  work,  and  it  also  makes  room  for 
that  subject  so  important  for  feminine  development,  and  so 
highly  pnzed  by  many  as  a  scliool  snliject — domestic  economy. 

It  IS  one  thing  to  mould  the  I'ljiy  and  another  to  endow  it 
with  the  vitjil  sptrk  :  it  is  one  thing  to  put  a  law  on  (mper,  and 
another  t^i  carry  it  out  in  reality.  After  having  at  last,  per  tot 
(liserimiTiu  reratny  been  brought  into  port,  its  authors  were  able 
to  say,  as  Gambotta  said  about  the  republic :  **  The  time  of 
dangers  is  past ;  now  begin  the  difticnlties.*'  The  new  law  found 
itseli  face  t^  face  with  an  elementary  [folke]  school  which,  in 
spite  of  very  fair  ondeavourn,  in  but' very  few  places,  if  indeed 
any,  was  ready  to  take  upon  itself  the  new  duties  that  were 
imposed  upon  it  It  found  a  staft*  of  teachers  disorganised  and 
diBCOuragod  by  the  lawseT-alUr  principle  pursued  by  the 
Government  authorities  for  many  years, — and  in  this  particular, 
one  government  was  jnst  as  good  as  another^ — overgrown  in 
point  of  numbers  from  the  absence  of  any  system  of  pensions, 
tortured  financially  by  conditions  of  remuneration  which  ren- 
dered it  the  most  uniavourably  situated  of  all  the  professions, 
and,  moreover,  with  a  training  which,  so  far  as  a  large  percentage 
was  concerned,  wiis  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  school 
before  1869.  It  encountered  the  natural  unwillingness  to  takoi 
up  new  financial  burdens  which  Norwegian  ratepaj^ers  possess  ^ 
in  common  with  those  of  other  countries. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  work  of  making  straight  the  way 
for  the  happy  progress  of  the  law  was  not  long  postponed. 

Regidatvms  drawn  up  by  professional  men  not  only  arranged 
the  neces8[iry  details  of  organisation  and  examination,  but  also 
furnished  a  well  worked-out  plan  of  instruction  which,  as  reganls 
the  lower  secondary  school,  lias  already  started  in  life,  and  as 
regards  the  new  gymnama,  is  sketched  out  and  awaiting  comple- 
tion before  coming  into  force  in  1900.  The  distino^iishing 
feature  of  this  plan  of  instniction  is,  on  one  side,  a  thorongb 
methodical  system  fi>r  each  separate  branch,  and  on  the  other 
side — ^and  it  is  not  the  least  important — the  energetic  bolding 
up  of  the  school  as  a  miit,  and  the  necessity  for  concentration  of 
the  instruction,  and  the  tcacher^s  obMgation  to  arrange  his  work 
according  to  the  general  humanising  aim  of  the  school,  an 
obligation  which  assumes  that  the  teacher  himself  can  rise  to 
the  conception  of  the  fact  that  the  varied  material  is  not  a  series ' 
of  detached  details,  but  organic  joints  in  a  unit,  and  that  hehas% 
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the  power  to  transmit  the  same  idea  to  his  pupils.     A  word  in 
season ;  for  one  of  the  weak  points  about  oitr  school  has  been 
[he  nmrketl  professional  feeling  of  the  tetxchers.     Like  the  sheriflT 
JU  Ibsen's  **  Brand,**  they  might  have  said : 
"  We  also  always  do  our  duty, 
But  always  in  our  own  district/' 

The  dangers  which  an  encycloptudic  school  brings  with  it  thereby 
became  all  the  greater. 

The  last  Storthing  can  place  upon  the  record  of  its  list  of 
uiertts  tw*o  re^sohitions  relatmg  to  the  higher  school.  The  one  is 
a  gre4itly-nceded  reform  in  the  financial  position  of  teachers. 
Attempts  to  change  the  teachers  from  irremovable  to  removable 
ftuictionaries — I  ought  to  say  thai  the  projects  sprang  from 
edagogical  considerations  —  w^ere  rejected  bj*  the  energetic 
♦ohuviour  of  the  tcixchors,  especially  through  their  general  union. 
The  Storthing  now  did  away  with  the  imnatural  distinction 
l>t*tween  nuniieipal  and  goTernment  school  teachers  *,  and  re* 
peided  the  much  abused  class-teacher  institution^  which,  from  a 
transitory  position  of  probation,  was  made,  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tations, into  a  permanent  teachei^f^hip,  w^hich  saw  its  possessors, 
wrinkled  and  grey-headed,  with  a  larger  increase  of  salary  for 
long  service,  etc.  It  is  to  bo  hopeil  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
u  s}*«tem  of  pensions  will  pronioto  the  tlo^v  of  the  current  that  is 
Jioccssiiry  for  the  vitality  and  working  powei's  of  the  professional 

The  second  resolution  was  a  raising  of  teachers*  travelling 
scholarshijis  to  the  rather  cousiderutjlo  amount  of  krJ5,000 
(nearly  £900),  to  enable  as  many  as  possible  to  become  capable, 
hy  going  abroad,  of  satisfying  tl\c  rcLpiirements  which  the  teach- 
ing of  moilern  foreign  languages  imposes  according  to  the  new 
plans  of  instruction. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  done,  the  most  important  and  the 

^  The  government  fichoo!  teachers  wtjre  (l)  headmaster  (t^ktor)^  with 
iiii  ftiinual  ^alHLry  of  from  ki\4,600  to  kr.5,800  and  free  lodging^  with  aa 
increase  of  .salary  for  long  *st;i  vice  ;  (2)  second  masters  (ouer&rer)  with  an 
nunual  ttalary  of  from  ki\3,<XXj  to  kr. 4,000,  \^ith  an  increase  of  salary  for 
I..I1L'  Ml  vitr  ;  (3)  aAtilntant  t-eachers  (miitinkt)  with  an  annual  salary  of  fi-ora 
r.3jf>00,  with  an  increase  of  salary  for  long  seriice ;  and  (4) 
with  an  annual  nalary  of  from  kr.l,5<J0  to  kn2jOOO,  with  an 
rruTeiise  uf  s^lMiy  foi'  long  service.  The  three  first-named  teachers  are 
irremovable  Htate  functionaries.  The  Wt-named  i>osition  was  intended  to 
W  a  <s\iovi  probationary  jiOfiition  for  young  teachers^  but  it  was  not  nmin* 
tairicHJ.  Ahmy  teachers  in  the  higher  poaitions,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  jjetiHion  laws  and  age  limits  remained  at  their  posts  far  beyond  the  ace 
of  etHcient  service,  a  circum^iUnce  which  hindered  promotion,  and  made 
the  rtOfition  of  the  .subordinate  teachers  exceedingly  pre<!arious.  Many  did 
not  become  aasistant  teachers  until  they  were  over  lorty. 

Til  '  tiachers  were  on  the  average  far  worse  paid,  and  in  somi 

ciUM  woi'Ae,  than  at  the  better  private  schools.    Through  th« 

'  '*"  iLtiMJLis  ill  private  achcKDls  service  in  recognised  (examensbereth- 

ate  hcIkmjIs  has  lately,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  reckoned  as  equal 

t .  ov  1 .  i^e  in  the  State  schools. 

f  A  hill  for  a  gcnend  pension  scheme  for  all  government  officials,  based 

iKMtU    iii.*.n  ronliil)utions^  partly  on    a   Government    grant,   is    already 

'  ill  .nhortly  V»e  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Storthing.     In 

^.  .,,.-:.  of  the  unfortunate  position  of  teachers,  it  is  proposea  that 

kilt  peroentage*  of  the  Groventment  grant  shall  be  greater  as  regards    them 
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mo8l  necesKary,  the  tarrying  out  of  wliicb  will  uuw  unable  tlie 
new  school  to  develop  any  odiiciitioual  conditions  that  it  may 
conUiin — a  reform  iti  toachers'  training.  The  present  s^^tem 
came  into  existenco  throngh  a  wholly  external  view  of  a  t43a(^her  s  i 
calling,  holding  that  the  nniversity  should  yive  the  nrofessioual  I 
knowhxlge,  and  then  Providence  and  rontine  woind  give  the 
ability  to  use  it ;  indeed,  I  venture  to  assert  that  with  its  origina- 
torn,  considers tii>u  for  the  school  was  lost  in  the  thcMight  of  the 
high  and  holy  scientitic  flame  which  must  first  of  aU  be  kindled 
in  the  philological  antl  roah'stic  minds.     It  is  otherwise  now. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  ]>art  of  teachci*s  for  a  reform 
wlneh,  without  detracliiig  from  the  Hcientific  character  of  their 
studies,  may  give  them  greater  lunty  and  coherence,  and  at  the 
mime  time  tulapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  school ;  and  there  is  a 
strong  desire  that  the  students,  through  a  pedagogic-scicntitic 
and  practical  training,  may  be  prepared  for  the  work  which  is 
nut  only  to  be  for  them  a  subject  or  a  combination  of  subjectj^ 
but  a  vnc4itit»n.  and  that  a  no  mean  vocation.  It  is  to  be  desired 
that  this  mattor  might  be  dealt  with  speedily  and  Avith  no  cun- 
feiderations  lait  such  as  may  serve  to  forward  the  cause.* 

There  are,  however,  otiier  difficulties,  internal  and  external, 
with  which  the  new  school  will  have  to  contend,  Already  many 
are  disturbetl  by  the  requirement^^  of  the  plans,  especially  in 
modem  languages.  It  is  asked  :  Will  it  be  possible  to  bring  the 
I  majority  of  the  pupils  up  to  the  goal  set  up,  and  shall  w^e  be 
able  Ui  count  ujxm  such  superiority  in  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  that  they  will  hanifle  languages  and  methods  eaiiil}- 
and  surely  ^  Shall  we  be  able  t^  count  upon  their  being 
etpial  to  the  far  harder  Uisk  of  leading  their  pupils  inlt>  the 
intellectual  worlil  and  the  social  life  that  are  set.  as  the 
highest  aim  ^  Experience  will  be  able  to  adapt  the  schemes,  and 
the  loftiness  of  the  aim  will,  it  is  to  be  hopal,  stimulate  the 
faculties.  Btit  greater  difficulties  may  be  in  st^ore  for  the 
school,  and  from  those  very  forces  wliich  have  had  their 
share  in  its  establishment.  The  national  movement,  w*hich  ^qvs 
in  the  revival  of  the  p(jpular  tongue  a  sjicred  thought  which  all 
means  nuist  be  made  to  serve,  threatens  to  compel  a  change  of 
law,  and  make  the  gymnasium  pupils  learn  to  write  in  both 
languages,  a  proptjsal  which  will  be  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
pupils'  perfect  mastery  of  either  of  the  two  languages.  The  iiiost 
extreme  democratical  train  of  thought  will  not  l3c  stitistied  wiih 
less  than  the  building  of  a  middel  school  as  a  two  ycjirs'  c<»nrsn 
iijxui  the  complete  folke  school :  and  if  such  a  men  sure  is 
forced  through  without  the  folic  school  having  att^iined  the 
strength  and  j>erfection  which  can  fit  it  to  cope  with  this  task — 
and  that  it  cannot  in  a  general  sense  do  it  at  present,  and  vn\l 
not  be  able  to  do  it  w^ithout  a  series  of  radical  relorms  is  beyi»nd 
all  doubt.  If  such  a  measure  is  forced  through  it  ivill  of  necessity 
only  lead  to  the  lowering  of  the  higher  school 


*  The  writer  of  this  article  bus  recently  been  reiiuest^I  to  draw  u)i   lui 
outline  of  a  course  of  iiedagogical  nitidy  for  secondary  n<  hr»ol  i<>ach©ra. 
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It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  hide  the  difficulties  when  the 
new  schools  horoscope  is  to  be  cast.  But  la  jewnesse se  flatte,  et 
emit  tout  obtenir,  and  we  so  to  work  in  a  hopefiil  spirit.  Much 
will  possibly  ffiiil  and  must  berelinauished,but  I  believe  that  the 
fundamental  principles  and  regulations  have  vitality  for  the 
future.  I  do  not  hold  up  our  new  school  as  a  pattern  for  other 
nations ;  it  is  too  closely  cut  out  for  our  own  special  require- 
ments, is  based  too  completely  upon  our  peculiar  circumstances ; 
but  in  any  case  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  when  in  years  to  come 
wc  are  honoured  by  the  visit  of  foreign  schoolmen — or  women-  - 
they  will  then  find  "  something  to  learn  in  Norway.* 

Otto  Anderssen. 


*  Referring  to  the  remark  of  a  Swedish  schoclman,  reported  in  the 
Dauo-Xorw^ian  i)edagogic  review,  "Vor  Ungdom,"  whicn  was  to  the 
effect  that  in  Norway  there  was  nothing  to  learn  in  the  matter  of 
pedagogics. 
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APPENDIX  L 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LAW  OF  6th  AUGUST,  1896,  RELATING 
TO  THE  HIGHER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Section  I. 
Relating  to  the  Higher  Public  Schools  (Ahienskoler), 

Cap.  i. 
Uoneemtng  the  G^eneral  Airtis  and  Organisation  of  the  Scltocls, 

Section  1.  The  higher  schools  of  general  education  are  the  lower 
secondary  or  intermediate  {niiddel)  schools  and  higher  secondary  schools 
(f/i/mnasta) 

Section  2. 

(a)  The  lower  secondary  or  intermediate  school  is  a  school  forchildren^ 
which,  building  uiK)n  the  elementary  school,  gives  its  pupils  a 
complete,  thorough  general  education,  adapted  to  the  receptivity 
of  childhood. 

{h)  The  higher  secondary  school  is  a  school  for  young  people,  which,  on 
the  intermediate  school  foundation,  leads  on  to  a  complete 
advanced  general  educjition,  which  may  also  serve  as  a  basis  for 
scientific  studies.   . 

\ioth  lower  and  higher  soc<»ndary  school  shall  contribute  towards 
the  religious  and  moral  training  of  their  pupils,  and  it  should  also  be  their 
common  aim  to  develop  the  i)upils  both  mentally  and  physically  into  com- 
petent young  people. 

Section  3.  The  curriculum  of  the  intermediate  or  lower  secondary  school 
may  be  of  varied  duration,  although  no  such  school  must  be  arranged 
with  a  curriculum  of  more  tlian  four  years. 

The  curriculum  of  a  higher  secondary  school  extends  over  three  years. 
Ruch  a  school  may  have  one  or  two  sides  :  they  shall  be  called  the  linguistic- 
historical  side  and  the"  real  "  side. 

In  connection  with  the  lowest  class  of  the  higher  secondary  school,  a  one- 
year's  course  may  be  arranged,  which  gives  a  complete  education  intended 
for  s|)ecial  positions  in  practical  life.  A  course  of  this  description  may  also 
be  established  independently  of  a  higher  recondary  school  in  connection 
with  an  intermediate  school. 

Section  4.  In  both  the  lower  and  higiier  secondary  schools  the  whole 
course  is  divided  into  one-year  classes. 

Cap.  ii. 
Concerning  the  Brands  (if  Instrmtion, 

Section  5  In  the  intermediate  school,  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the 
followinc  branches:  Religion,  Norwegian,  German,  English,  History, 
Geography,  Natural  Science,  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics,  AVriting, 
Drawing,  Manual  Traininft  Drill  and  Singing.  Instruction  may  also  Ik* 
given  to  girls  in  Domestic  Economy. 

Undsr  special  circumstances,  singing  may  for  the  present  be  omitted. 

Section  6.  In  the  higher  secondary  schools,  instruction  shall  be  given  in 
the  following  branches :  Religion,  Norwegian,  Gennan,  English,  French 
History,  Geography,  Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Drawing,  Drill  and 
Singing. 
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With  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department,  it  shall  also  be  penniBsible 
to  include  Manual  Training  in  the  list  of  branches. 

Under  special  circumstances,  singing  may  for  the  present  be  omitted. 

For  the  practical  course  mentioned  in  section  3,  a  separate  plan  <i 
initruction  will  be  drawn  up  for  each  locality. 

Section  7.  Pupils  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Established  Church  ma^r,  if 
they  so  desire,  lie  wholly  or  partially  exempted  from  receiving  instruction 
in  Keligion. 

The  head  master  mav  also,  imder  special  circumstances,  exempt  a  pupil 
from  studying  certain  branches  or  parts  of  branches. 

Section  8.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  various  branches  in  the 
intermediate  school  shall  be  :— 

1.  In  Religion^  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  of  Bible 
History,  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  Christian  mstruction  for  children  according  to  the 
evangelical  Lutheran  creed. 

5.  In  Norwegian^  that  the  pupils  shall  read  clearly  and  with  expre.Hsion 

both  the  popular  tongue  (the  landsmaal)  and  the  ordinary  book 
language,  shall  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  selected  pieces  of  the 
literature  in  both  languages,  and  also  clearly  and  consecutively,  in 
correct  language,  write  an  easy  essay. 

3.  In  Gtmuiny  that  the  pupils  shall  have  ^one  through,  and  be  able 

to  translate  and  explain  a  small  selection  of  passages,  be  able  to 
read  aloud  and  translate  easy  unseen  passages,  and  have  attained 
to  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  repeating  verbally,  in  German 
the  substance  of  one  of  the  selected  studied  pas.sage.H  read  aloud  to 
them,  answer  questions  on  it,  and  write  the  language. 

4.  In  English,  that  the  pupil  shall  have  gone  through,  and  be  able  to 

translate  and  explain  a  small  selection  of  passages,  to  read  aloud 
and  translate  unseen  passages  which  only  contain  words  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  repeating  verbally,  in  English,  the  substance  of  a 
passage  read  aloud  to  them  from  the  studied  selections,  be  able  to 
answer  questions  on  it,  and  to  write  the  language. 

6.  In  Uistcry,  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  features  of  the  world's 

history,  more  detailed  with  regard  to  that  of  modem  times  and 
of  Norway.    An  acquaintance  with  our  political  system. 

6.  In  Geograpkvy  Dutlines  of  geography,  especially   topography,  with 

more  detailed  Knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Norway. 

7.  In  Natural  Science  : 

a.  An  acquaintance  with  the  most  remarkable  animals  and 

plants,  more  especially  the  Norwegian  and  those  most 
important  to  man,  together  with  the  structure  of  the  human 
boay  and  the  functions  of  its  organ.s,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  hygiene,  under  which  is  included  instruction 
in  the  effects  and  dangers  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

b,  A  knowledge  of  the  most  important  natural  phenomena  and 

the  laws  underlying  them. 

8.  In  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics, 

a.  A  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  practical  Arithmetic  applied  to 
problems  from  daily  life,  including  square  root  and  the 
calculation  of  areas  and  volumes.  Some  practice  in  the 
keeping  of  simple  accounts. 

h,  A  short  course  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  including  the  law 
of  rational  (quantities  up  to  and  including  powers,  the  most 
important  lacts  relating  to  radical  quantities,  and  easy 
simple  equations. 
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f.  A  nliort  gcoinetrleal  course,  whidi  includes  tlie  i»ro[ioHitions 
on  the  wiiiiilarity  of  trittiigl&s.  IVactical  exercise.^  in  chui- 
»t ruction  ami  cHlciilation,  in  which  are  include*!  esL<y 
exerciMeH  in  the  calciilatiou  of  liuly^on.s  and  circles. 

D.  In  iVniiTiff^  that  the  pujnb  nhall  wnie  a  good  and  clear  hand* 

M».  In  Dmmtiif,  that  they  »hii!l  have  practice  in  persinx^tive  drawing  of 
j*inii>le  iHolatetl  uiijcctn. 

11.  hi  MtitiiiAil  TrfUtun{f,  that  frutn  a  simple  wnrkin;;  drawing;  wUicli 
they  ^hall  lur.  alile  to  execute  thenisielves,  they  can  make  ^nue 
article  of  daily  nne  and  of  sinijile  fonn  ;  or  that  they  shall 
have  ]»rjictice  m  doing  the  ordinary  needlework  <if  everyday  life 

12,  In  Ifrili,  by  means  of  «?vniniistics  suited  ti>  the  a^ce  of  the  jmidls 
to  promote  l»odily  hcaltli  and  strength  and  contribute  to  the  nar- 
nionioUH  <levelopment  of  the  whole  pertion. 

15,  In  Stuififuf,  iivnieiuis  of  methodically  arran)[fed exercises  to  develop 
the  voice  tind  e^r  of  the  pnoila,  antl  |j:ive  thein  the  practical  ana 
theoretical  niunical  training  tliat  can  enable  them  to  join  in  imrt- 
i*inging. 

Section  U.  The  aim  ♦^f   the  instruction  in   the  various  suhject>i  in  the 
bi|?her  sch'Hjl  shall  be  as  frdlnws  :  — 

{.  In  Ue(i*jitnK  the  object  of  the  iaHtrnction  shall  lie  to  lead  the  pupils 
to  H  tleejier  knowledge  of  Christiiinitv.  in  tlie  meantime  deepening 
and  Ktrengthening  their  religioun  anti  moral  life.  It  in  endeavoured 
to  attain  the  object  by  Bible-rejiding  and  by  studying  ijnjx»rtant 
sectioii>5  iif  (Jburch  History  and  the  cliirf  fxiints  in  the  Christian 
Faith  and  Ethicn, 

2.  In  Nort"t'ji*in^  that  the  pujiils  shall  have  gone  through  and  laialde  to 

explain  a  sekct ion  from  the  literature  wTitten  in  Old  X«>rse,  the 
|x*pular  tongue  (dialect)  and  the  ordinary  lK>ok-langu*ige»  and  in 
connection  herewith  shall  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torical deveh>pment  of  our  language  and  of  the  princiiwil  fe-aturcj* 
of  the  history  of  its  literature,  and  alsi«  l»e  able  to  deal  with  in 
writing,  in  a  Hiiti> factory  manner  as  regards  matter  and  form, 
snlijects  suiteil  to  their  n^e  and  stage  of  development.  The 
pa  tiers  may  be  written  in  iKitli  the  tx^puhir  diaIe4L*t  and  in  the 
ordinary  Ixwtklangua^^e  ;  but  the  j»u|>ils  shall  l>e  given  the  neces- 
sary jiractice  in  writing  the  ordinary  lKM)k-langiUige,  On  the 
lingmstic-histfirical  side,  a  selection  of  Old  Xorse,  about  twice  as 
long  as  that  on  the  **  real  '^  side  is  to  be  ;4orie  through,  a,-*  well  a:*  a 
mslection  of  foreign  literature  in  translations, 

3.  In  ^Jnttmn,  that  they  shall  liave  ifonc  througlt  and  lie  al)le  to  trans- 

Jatc  and  explain  a  small  ftelectiun  from  rJcrmau  literature,  be  able 
to  reaii  aloud  and  translat«  nnneen  i>r<*se  i^issagcs,  and  lie  prac- 
tised in  repeating  orally  in  German  the  substAnce  of  n  i»tfiHage 
from  the  Holectiom*  they  have  Ktudie«h  ^nd  in  answering  questions 
upon  it,  and  alao  in  writing  the  langutigc. 

4.  Jn  Enqlhhy  that  they  shall  have  gone    through  and   l>e  able  tn 

exidain  a  selection  from  English  literature  (a  larger  sele<^tion  for 
the  linguistic-historical  side  than  in  the  real  aide),  be  able  to  re-ad 
aloud  and  translate  unseen  prose  paatsages,  bo  practised  in  repeat- 
ing orally  in  English  the  substance  of  a  paasa^  frotn  the 
tielections  they  ha\'e  studied,  and  in  aninrering  questions  ujion  it, 
and  al&c»  in  writing  the  language. 
Tk  In  FrftM-h^  that  they  shall  have  gone  through  and  be  able  to  ex],>lain 
a  selection  from  French  literature.  Abo  for  the  linguistic- 
historical  side,  that  they  fthall  have  sf»me  practice  in  repeating 
unilly  in  French  the  »ub&tancc  of  a  passage  from  the  eielection  they 
liave  t^tudied,  and  alao  be  able  to  read  aloud  and  translate  easy 
unseen  prose  paMiajees. 
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In  MUhA^ih  a  fair  knowledge  of  tlie  more  prominent  imrts  of  Ancient 
History,  Norwegian,  French,  Clernian,  and  Englidi  History,  vciXh. 
A  wv  A  study  of  the  period  since  tlie  French  revolution. 

The  I  yatem  of  Norway  and  of  other  inijKirtant  countries. 

In  iidclition,  tor  the  lingiiifetic-hi^toriciil  j^ide,  a  closer  acquaintance 
%vith  the  progresH  of  culture  during  the  last  century. 

In  Geagrnphj/^  an  extensive  knowledge  of  tlie  more  essential  featurev^ 
of  nmtheuiatical  and  physical  geography,  and  a  general  knowledge 
of  |>L»Utical  geography.  The  ecunoiuic  conditions  of  Norway  and 
tlie  other  laige  countries. 

8w  In  Xafurat  Snenee,  a  knowledge  i»f  tlie  more  inilKUiant  laws  of 
CheuHHtry»  of  the  development  and  life  of  olants  and  aiumal»,  and 
of  the  fundamental  features  of  human  pliysiolo^y  and  hygiene. 
For  the  "real  "  side,  an  elementary  aci|uaintance  with  Physics  also. 

9,  In  Afathcntativ^^ihme  portions  of  elementary  Arithmetic,  Algehra, 
and  Oeometr>*  not  treated  in  the  inteiiuediat^  sch*X(l.  A  knciwlciige 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Trigonometry,  and  their  application  to 
tJie  solution  of  plane  trianglej*.  The  elements  of  sobd  genmeliy. 
Practice  in  construction  and  calculation.  Al^o,  on  the  "  re*d " 
fiide,  Analytical  Ge^Dmetry,  to  the  extent  i»f  lieiuff  aUlc  U*  handle 
it  naturally  without  a  knowledge  of  Higher  Mathematics,  ISome 
acquaint-ance  >\dth  the  properties  of  intt^^rril  functions. 

lOl  In  Ihnwinff,  dQxievhy  in  drawing  and  shading  ol>jcrts  uf  sij^ple 
form  ;  al&o^on  the  "  re^il  "  aide,  practice  in  pmjeetion  (the  elements 
of  descriptive  geometry). 

il*  In  Drills  ix&  in  the  intermediate  acho<:il. 

12.  Id  Sififfing^  a«  in  the  intermediate  bK^hooL 

Section  10,  Deviations  from  the  regulations  in  Sections  Ti,  (1^  ^,  and  1»,  as 
to  the  list  of  branches  and  tlic  aim  of  instrnction*  may  Ijc  allowed  hy  the 
m  Deijartment,  if  the  length  of  the  scho*>l  tMirriculunj  i^  not 
short4?ned,  if  the  list  of  hranches  is  not  reduced  to  any  great 
i-xlcnl,  and  if  the  aim  of  the  whtde  iuHtruction  in  reHju^ct  itf  kriowh-ilgc  and 
efficiency  is  not  lowered*  and  the  leaviJig  examination.^  tlnrehy  rentlcrftl 
easier. 

With  the  consent  of  the  St<:»rthing,  the  King  can  resolve  that  in  certain 
higher  f»chrH»ls  Latin  shall  l>e  taught  for  the  i>raseiit.  Which  1>ranchcs,  or 
p»-»rtions  of  branches,  [mpils  leaniing  Latin  shall  not  take  up^  shall  l»e 
deicided  l>y  sulwe^pient  regulations.  In  the  intiumediate  schoc*l  it  will, 
however,  with  the  apnroval  of  the  Educatii>n  l>eiJHrtment,  he  allowed— 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  other  branches— to  omit  one  of  the  fi>rciga 
languages  from  the  list  of  branches,  and  to  limit  the  inHtnntion  in  Alathe- 
tiiMtic.s  to  a  practical  course  of  geouketriciil  construction,  and  the  incusure- 
ii]t;nt'«  and  calculations  in  connection  therewith, 

pt.t.M.  mv  such  decision  is  made,  the  s^ihool  staff,  the  governing  bodies, 
an«i  :ation  Council  shall  give  their  opinion  on  tlie  sulgect. 

Ij  ;  .lu.a -m  as  to  such  approved  deviations  shall  he  given  to  the 
Storthing  in  connection  with   the    proj-Kised  estimates    f<ir    I  he    higher 

Section  H.  More  detailed  regulations  concerning  the  mstruction  in  the 
intennediate  and  in  the  higher  Becondary  achool  shall  be  given  by  the 
Education  Department  in  a  plan  of  instruction. 

Cap.  ill* 

Coitjctr^nifiQ  Examinations  ami  TeHi* 

ctioai  12.  The  instruction  of  the  intermediate  and  of  the  higher 
S4>coiidaf?^  school  shall  conclude  with  a  leaving  exaniination*  at  which  the 
rnipllBTii  '  '  V  that  they  have  attained  the  maturity,  ana  acnuiretl  the 
fawjwied-  liciency  which  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction.    There  shall 

he  no  examination  in  lleligious  knowledge  in  the  higher  secondary  school. 
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c.  A  short  geometrical  course,  which  include)}  tlie  |irM}Kt-fr 
on  the  similarity  of  triangles.     l^ticaJ  exercim^  iri 
.structiou  and  calculation,    in    which   are   ineludud 
exercises  in  the  calculation  of  i)olyi|;on8  and  cireleH. 

f).  In  Writing^  that  the  pupils  shall  write  a  good  and  cicar  1 

10.  In  Di-itivityj^  thattliey  shall  have  practice  in  persitectivtr  draf 
simple  isolateil  object*. 

11.  In  Man  mil  Tiniiuiufy  that  from  a  simple  working  dmwio^  '^ 
they  shall  l)e  able  to  execute  themselves,  they  cati  maku 
article  of  daily  use  and   of  simple  form ;    or  that  tkey 
have  practice  in  doing  the  ordinary  needlework  of  everyday  ] 

1 2.  In  Drills  by  means  of  gymnastics  suited  to  the  affe  of  the  Iil 
to  promote  l)odily  health  and  strength  and  contribute  to  thei 
monious  development  of  the  whole  person. 

13.  In  Shujinn^  by  means  of  methcxlically  arranged  exercises  to  dt?i 
the  voice  and  ear  of  the  i»uuil8,  and  give  them  the  practical 
theoretical  musical  training  tiiat  can  enable  them  to  join  in 
singing. 

Sertion  9.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  various  subjecta  in] 
higher  sch<M»l  sliall  be  as  follows  :— 

1.  In  AV//f//V#/*,  the  object  of  the  iiistruction  shall  be  to  leatl  the  ; 

to  a  deei»er  knowle4lge  of  Christianity,  in  the  meantuiie  dtsei. , 
and  strengthening  their  religious  and  moral  life.  Itis  end^aro, 
to  attain  the  objei't  by  Bible-reading  and  by  studying  iiupor 
sections  of  Church  Histor>-  and  the  chief  points  in  the  Chiia 
Faith  and  Ethics. 

2.  In  Xorv^fijiitn^  that  the  pupils  shall  have  gone  through  and  \m  al>! 

explain  a  selection  from  the  literature  ii^-ritten  in  Old  NorseJ 
]x>imlar  tongue  (dialect)  and  the  ordinary  book-langua^  ai^ 
conne(*tion  herewith  shall  have  ainpiired  a  knowledge  of  the 
torical  development  of  our  language  and  of  the  prindpai  feat^ 
of  the  hist<»ry  f»f  its  literature,  and  also  be  able  to  deal  witfc 
writing,  in  a  sjitisfactorj*  manner  as   regards  matter  and  t%i 
subjects  suiteil  to    their   a|je  and   stage  of  develofiTnent.      * 
imilers  may  l»e  written  in  lK>th  the  popular  dialed  and  in 
ordinary  IxNtk-langua^  ;  but  the  jiupfls  shall  be  given  Hie  ne 
>ary  jiraotice  in  writing  the   onlinary  Inxik-langUAge.    On 
linguistic-historical  side,  a  selei*tion  of  Old  Xorse,  alnrnt  lym 
long  as  that  on  the  "real "  side  is  to  be  ^one  through,  hj?  well  \ 
selci'tiiMi  of  foreign  literature  in  translations. 

3.  In  frtrtii'Ui,  that  they  shall  have  g«>ne  thn>ugh  and  be  able  to  1 

late  and  explain  a  .small  selection  from  German  literatitre,  lieal^ 
to  rvail  aloud  and  translate  unsi^n  pnvte  ]iassages,  and  he 
ti-vil  in  repeating  orally  in  German  the  substance  of  h  \m 
fnmi  the  selections  they  have  stndievl,  and  in  ansii-ering  que 
ui^^n  it,  ami  al&i."»  in  writing  the  language. 

4.  In  £*»;/' /.<A,  that  they  shall  have  ;;one    through  and  >«  able  tfl 

explain  a  >election  m^n  English  literature  (a  larger  selection  fwj 
the  linguistic-lu>torical  side  than  in  the  real  side),  De  able  to  j 
aloud  and  translate  unseen  pn.>se  passages,  bo  practised  in  ref 
inj:    orally  in   English    the    sul^tance   of  a  i^assa^^e  from 
."^elections  thev  have  studied,  and  in  answering  questions  upon 
and  also  in  i^Titing  the  language. 

.".  In  Fi'^t^rJu  that  they  >hall  have  gi^ne  through  and  be  able  to  \  ^ 

a    ^election   fn.»m    French   literature.    Als«>   for    the    linguistic-" 
liistorical  >ide,  that  they  ^hall  have  some  practiw  in  repeating 
orally  in  French  the  suWtanoe  of  a  i^a^sage  from  the  selection  they 
have' studied,  and  also  be  able  to  read  aloud  and  translate  eaatST 
unseen  pr^>se  passages. 
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On  leaving  the  lowest  class  of  a  hi^jher  secondary  school  an  annual 
examination  shall  be  held  for  pupils  leaving  school  from  this  class. 

To  what  further  extent  annual  examinations  will  be  held  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Education  Department. 

Section  13.  The  intermediate  school  leaving  examination  shall  be  called 
Intermediate  School  Examination  (MiddeUkole  exanien)  that  of  the  higher 
school,  Examen  Artium. 

Sei!tion  14.  Tlie  leaving  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Educa- 
tion Council.  At  the  written  examinations,  the  papers  shall  be  set  by  the 
Council.  At  the  viva  voce  the  teachers  of  the  school  shall  examine,  when 
the  Education  Council  do  not  decide  otherwise. 

Section  17.  The  '^Artium''  shall  admit  the  pupil  as  a  student  to  the 
University. 

Cap.  iv. 

Conceiving  ike  Admi^ioti  of  Pupils, 

Section  20.  As  general  conditions  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  it  shall  be 
required  : 

1.  That  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  lowest  class  of  an  intermediate 

school  shall  not  be  under  the  age  of  11  if  the  school  has  a  four 
years'  course,  not  under  12  if  it  has  only  a  three  years'  course^  and 
that  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  lowest  class  of  a  higher 
secondary  school  shall  not  be  under  15.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
may  be  made  in  special  cases  by  the  headmaster. 

2.  That  their  age  shall   not  be  too  greatly  disproportioned  to  the 

average  age  of  the  class  into  which  their  ac(iuirements  may 
entitle  thcni  to  be  admitted. 

3.  That  they  shall  not  be  suffering  from  infectious  disease  or  other 

))hysical  ailment  that  can  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  other 
pupils. 

4.  That  their  morals  shall  be  uncorrupted. 

5.  That  where  they  have  fonuerly  been  pupils  of  other  schools,  they 

shall  show  testimonials  from  the  school  which  they  have  last 
attended. 

Section  21.  For  admission  to  the  lowest  class  of  an  intermediate  school 
there  shall  be  required,  where  the  curriculum  prescribes  a  four  years' 
course : 

That  measure  of  knowledge  and  proficiency  that  should  have  been 
attained  on  leaving  the  upper  division  of  a  town  elementary 
school,  furnished  with  voluntary  instruction. 

If  the  curriculum  be  shorter  : 

A  com]>arativoly  higher  standard  of  knowledge  and  efficiency  fixed 
for  each  school. 

This  shall  be  tested  ))y  an  entrance  examination. 

Section  22.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  lowest  cla.ss  of  a  higher 
secondary  school,  the  pupil  shall  have  passed  the  intermediate  school 
examination. 

Cap.  V. 

Concfniing  ihf  Time  for  Instruction^  and  Holidays, 

Section  25.  The  hours  of  daily  instruction  shall,  as  a  rule,  be  divided 
into  six  lessons  of  45  minutes  each.  Of  these  lessons,  six  each  week,  as  a 
rule  one  eac^h  day,  shall  bo  devoted  to  Drill,  Manual  Training,  or  Singing. 
Between  the  lessons  there  shall  be  time  for  recreation.  According  to  a 
proposition  of  the  Teachers'  Council,  more  detailed  regulations  concerning 
the  daily  school  hours  shall  be  made  by  the  municipal  governing  body,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 
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Section  26.  The  school  holidays  shall  amount  in  all  to  thirteen  or  four- 
teen weeks,  which,  according  to  a  niotkin  of  the  Schotd  Board,  shall  be 
clif?tributed  accordin;?  to  the.  niurti  detailed  decision  ^>f  the  guverning  body 
but  the  summer  holidays  ahall  not  be  of  less  than  j^even  weeks'  duration, 
and  the  headmaster  shall  have  power  to  give  aa  many  as  twelve  days  of 
the  jichool  year  as  single  holidays. 


Cap,  vi. 
Con^eerfiinff  Sc/umjI  Discipline  ami  Order. 


^      th< 

H        SectioQ  21.  In  maintaining  discipline  and  order,  the  school  shall  not  only 

B  seek  to  remove  hindrances  to  profiuble  instruction,  hut  alao  contril)nte 

H  towards  the  education  of  the  ijupils  to  a  flense  of  order  and  propriety  in 

H  their  whole  l»ehaviour.    The  teachers  nhoiild  therefore  ako  pay  attentitm 

H  to  the  liehaWour  of  their  pupils  out  of  Kchool,  when  the  pupils  are  not 

H  under  tlie  Kutierraion  of  parents  or  &iuperiiM*s. 

W  8e<!tion  28.    If  any  pupil  oSend  afe^ainst  propriety  or   order,   or  show 

defiance  or  neglectful  and  ear  el  ass  conduct^  reprimand  or  some  mild 
puainhment  shall  V»e  administered.  As  a  form  of  punif^hnient  may  alswi  Ije 
employotl  ex cl union  fmm  schi>ol  for  a  peritxl  not  exceeding  two  months  ; 
decisions  on  this  head  shall  lie  made  by  the  f^taff  meeting  on  the  proi>08al  of 
the  headmartten 

Corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted  on  girls  or  any  pupih*  of 
higher  necondiiry  schools  ;  whether  and  to  what  extent  it  may  be  adminis- 
tered at  jail  shall  lie  decided  by  the  Education  Demrtniect  in  the  more 
detailed  regulations  concerning  the  discipline  and  oraer  of  the  school. 

Rection  29.  If  a  ]>ui)il  evinces  continued  defiance,  or  in  other  ways  such 
liad  conduct  tliat  his  example  is  considereil  danpemus,  he  shall  be  ex|»ellefl 
from  the  sch<xd.  Decisions  in  this  matter  shall  l>e  made  by  the  teacher's 
council  on  the  motion  of  the  head-master,  but  are  only  valid  if  at  Im^i  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  are  agreed.  KeiKirts  on  the  siubject  shall  l>c  made 
to  the  Education  Department. 

A  pupil  thus  exjjelied  from  school  cannot  regain  admission  to  a  public 
sch<x>l  l>efore  the  expiration  of  a  year,  and  then  only  if,  in  the  interim,  ho 
ha.s  shown  good  behaviour. 

Section  30*  If  the  parents  or  suijeriors  prevent  a  nupil  from  comiilying 

rith  the  provisions  of  any  ride  or  re^ilation,  the  jscliof>l  staif  may  rieeide, 

the  yiroposal  of  the  headmaster,  tliat  the  puml  .shall    lie  temp»rarily 

__fii6ed  a4iniiH}jion  tn  the  ;stliool.    Ain/enl  agi\inst  the  deci.iion  of  the  schc»i>l 

staff  may  be  made  to  the  E*lu«'ation  I)ei>artment, 

Cai*.  vii. 

Cofi^^ernififf  the  Tenche$*s  of  the  Schf^, 

^t^i'i'ii^u  !t>    Til*'  piincipal  of  a  public  higher  {almen)  school  is   called 
L     The  other  regular  teacheis  are  overlcti'cre  (ivecond 
♦li  ,  \,      i/fT  (assistant  masters). 

Siiction  33.  The  i-egular  teachers  are  apijonited  by  royal  decree. 

Nil  one  can  be  apiN>inted  adjunkt  until  he  has  been  acting  as  smh  for 
five  yearn  •  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  shall  erther  have  % 
l^'nnVi  iiient  or  leave  his  situation. 

liii  this  law  shall  not  orevent  women  from  having  the  same 

op|«ort unity  v^  uwn  uf  lieing  apiM>inted  a.s  principals  and  teachers, 

?;*itiMn  40.  The  headmaster  shall  choose  from  among  the  tmchers  of 
f  a  form  niivster,  who  shall  give  the  closest  supervision  Xt^  the 

I  I  ^  ti  L**  clasa  and  their  work,  ami  watch  over  their  interests  generally. 

Section  41.  In  each  school  there  shall  be  a  staff  meeting  consisting  of 
be  Jiead-paater  m  chairmaD,  and  the  regular  teachers.    The  other  teachers 
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may  be  summoned  by  the  head-master,  when  he  considers  it  advisable,  and 
may  then  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  not  vote. 

Section  42.  The  school  staff  shall  meet,  as  a  rule,  once  a  month,  and  as 
much  of tener  as  the  head-master  considers  necessary.  In  case  of  equality 
of  votes  the  chairman  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

Section  43.  The  school  staff  has  to  decide  in  cases  which  concern  : 

1.  The  admission  of  pupils. 

2.  The  promotion  of  pupils.    Only  the  teachers  of  the  class  and  the 

hefiil-master  take  part  in  the  voting. 

3.  An    appraisement  of   the  pupils'  diligence,  progress,  and    moral 

conauct. 

4.  The  removal  of  the  pupils  according  to  Sections  28,  29,  and  30. 
The  school  staff  also  makes  pmposals  for  the  regulations  relating  to  the 

daily  school  hoiu*s  and  holidays,  and  to  the  discipline  and  order  of  the 
school. 

Cap.  viii. 

CMicernlivif  the  Cnitral  Auf han't f/^  JsJdu/jafion  (Umnfn't^  and  fjocal 
(roventimf  BoiUe». 

Section  48.  The  Central  Authority  for  the  hijgher  imblic  {nlmen) 
schools  is  the  Education  Department  for  the  time  being. 

Section  49.  To  assist  the  Education  Department  in  the  inspection  of  the 
schools  and  the  armngement  of  the  leaving  examinations,  there  shall  be  an 
Education  Council,  consisting  of  a  chaiiman  and  six  meml)ers.  They  arc 
appjointed  l>y  royal  decree  for  a  i^eriod  of  five  years,  and  are  chosen .  for 
tneir  pi'actical  insight  into  the  matters  of  higher  public  instruction.  On  all 
(questions  of  hygiene  the  Council  is  joined  by  an  exjiert  on  such  matters, 
ap|>ointed  by  the  King  for  five  years. 

Section  50.  The  Education  Council  shall  send  in  an  annual  report  to  the 
Education  Department  of  its  proceedings  and  of  the  result  of  the  examina> 
tions,  accompanied  by  such  remarks  aoout  the  schools  as  it  may  consider 
necessary. 

Section  52.  For  every  higher  public  (ahien)  school  there  shall  be  a 
municipal  governing  body  consistmg  of : 

1.  The  head-master  of  the  school. 

2.  One  member,  appointed  by  the  Education   Department  for  four 

years. 

3.  Three  members  elected  by  the  Corjwration.    The  provisions  of  the 

law  of  14th  January,  1837,  relating  to  local  governing  bodies  in 
towns,  the  duration  of  the  tenure  of  office,  the  retirement,  antl 
re-election  of  members  shall  be  in  force  ^^'ith  regard  to  thasc 
members. 

Section  54.  The  municipal  governing  l)ody  shall  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  everything  that  can  serve  to  forwanl  the  interests  of  the 
school. 

It  shall  l)e  incimil)ent  on  its  members  to  gain,  by  visiting  the  school,  a 
knowledge  of  its  instruction,  discipline,  and  order,  and  of  its  hygienic  con- 
ditions. If  any  ground  for  comjilaint  l>e  found,  the  gt)verning  Ixxiy  may 
address  the  head-master  on  the  subject,  or,  if  necessary,  the  Education 
DeiMirtment.  If  the  complaint  has  reference  to  one  of  the  teachers  of  the 
.school,  communication  to  the  Education  Department  must  not  be  made 
until  the  jjerson  charged  has  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  himself. 

Section  56.  In  the  supervision  of  Religious  Instniction,  the  bishop,  or  a 
priest  appointed  by  the  bishop,  shall  take  part. 
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Cap.  ix. 

Concerning  School  Fees,  Examhvation  ExpenseSj  Free  Places,  and 
Scholarships. 

Section  57.  The  amount  of  the  school  fees  and  the  reduction  made  for 
two  or  more  members  of  the  same  family  shall  be  fixed  separately  for  each 
school. 

Section  60.  Free  places  and  scholarships  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
Education  Department  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governing 
bodv.  They  shall  be  for  one  year  only,  and  fresh  application  must  be 
made  every  year. 

Section  61.  Pupils  shall  only  be  entitled  to  free  places  and  scholarsliips 
on  the  following  conditions  :— 

1.  That  they  show  themselves  deserving  of  such  aid  by  their  diligence, 
progress,  and  good  conduct. 

i.  That   the    fact    of    their  need    is  substantiaterl    by  trustworthy 
witnesses. 

Section  62.  The  head-master  shall  see  that  the  scholarships  are  employed 
according  to  his  decision. 

Cap.  X. 

Various  Retjulatlfm*, 

Section  65.  The  Education  Department  shall  see  that  the  school  pre- 
mises are  always  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  re<iuirements  of 
hygiene  and  the  interests  of  the  instruction.  Every  plan  for  additional 
mmdings  or  alteration  of  school  premises  shall  be  laid  r)efore  the  Board  of 
Health  uef ore  it  receives  the  sanction  of  the  Educaticm  l)ei)artment. 

Every  school  shall  be  provided  with  a  playground,  school  furniture  and 
appliances  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Education  Dejiartment. 

Section  66.  To  maintain  a  constant  supervision  over  the  sanitaiy  condi- 
tions of  the  school,  the  municipal  governing  body  shall  engage  a  doct4)r, 
whose  duties  in  the  service  of  the  school  shall  be  determined  by  special 
instructions  drawn  up  by  the  Education  Department. 

Section  67.  Each  school  shall,  as  a  rule,  publish  an  annual  report. 

Section  II. 

Concerning  Municipal  and  Private  Higher  (Almen)  Schools. 

Section  tt9.  The  provisions  in  Section  1,  31,  48,  49,  56,  59,  and  65—67  of 
the  law  shall  also  apply  to  the  higher  (almen)  schools  maintained  by  cor- 
porations, and  supported  by  Government  grants. 

Section  70.  The  principals  and  teachers  of  these  schools  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Ecfucation  Departmeij^t,  after  nomination  by  the  School 
iioard  (skolestyret).* 

Section  72.  The  right  to  hold  leaving  examinations  carrying  with  them 
the  same  privileges  as  those  from  hiffner  public  (almen)  schools  may  be 
granted  by  royal  decree  to  private  schools,  or  municipal  schools  without 
Government  aid.  The  conditions  for  obtaining  and  keeping  tliis  privilege 
are: — 

(a)  That  the  length  of  the  school  curriculum  and  the  school  hours  are 
considered  sufficient. 


\ 


*  Skolestyret  (school-board)  is  the  name  given  to  a  committee  ai>i»oiuted  by 
tlie  municipal  coancil,  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  /oike  school  of  the 
lown. 
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(6)  That  the  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  various  subjects  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  given  in  Cap.  11.  of  this  law. 

(c)  That  the  school's  staff  of  teachers  shall  have,  on  the  whole,  a  train- 

ing such  as  is  required  of  those  who  have  appointments  in  the 
higher  public  (almen)  schools. 

(d)  That  the  teachers'  salaries  shall  be  approved  by  the   Education 

Department. 

(e)  That  the  school  premises,  furniture,  and  appliances  are  practical 

and  complete. 

(/)  That  at  least  one  set  of  pupils  shall  have  been  brought  up  for  the 
leaving  examination,  ana  shall  have  passed  it  satisfactorily. 

(g)  That  the  instruction  and  leaving  examinations  of  the  school  shall 
be  subjected  to  such  inspection  as  the  Education  Department  shall 
determine. 

(h)  That  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  school  shall  be  submitted  annually 
to  the  Education  De|)artment. 


APPENDIX  IL 

EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   REGULATIONS   FOR   THE   HIGHER 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

/,  Relating  to  the  Admission  and  Dismissal  of  Pujnls, 

Section  1. 

Every  year,  at  least  eight  weeks  before  the  entrance  examination  is  held, 
the  date  up  to  which  pupils  can  be  entered,  and  the  date  of  the  examina- 
tion in  every  school,  shall  be  notified.  In  the  notification  shall  be  stated 
what  particulars  must  be  given  on  entering  the  name  of  a  pupil. 

Section  2. 

The  pupil's  name  shall  be  entered  by  his  parents  or  guardians,  verbally 
or  in  writing.  It  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  name  and 
station  of  the  parents,  the  pupil's  certificate  of  birth,  and  in  the  case  of 
admission  to  the  higher  secondary  school  the  certificate  for  the  intermediate 
school  examination.  In  entering  a  pupil  for  the  lowest  class  of  the  inter- 
mediate school  a  certificate  shall  be  required  from  a  town  elementary 
school  to  show  that  the  pupil  has  gone  through  its  second  division,  or  a 
certificate  of  other  previous  instruction  which  may  be  sup^iosed  to  corre- 
spond to  this. 

Section  6. 

Entrance  Examinations  for  admission  to  the  lowest  class  of  an  inter- 
mediate school  shall  be  undertaken  l^  two  teachers.  The  ^vernors  of  the 
fUke  school  of  the  to^Ti  shall  have  iS\  opportunity  of  choosmg  one  of  these 
among  such  teachers  of  the/o/A-e  school  as  m\f^\i  be  willing  to  act. 

Section  7. 

For  admission  to  a  four  years'  intermediate  school  it  sliall  be  required  : 
In  Religious  Knowledge y  that  the  pupil  can  relate  the  principal  Bible 
stories,  and  has  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  also  that  ho  has  leanit  the  five  parts  of  the  Catechism,  and  can  give  an 
account  of  them  according  to  Lutlier's  explanation,  of  which,  however, 
only  the  first  two  {tarts  need  be  leanit  by  heart  ;  also  that  he  knows  some 
h>inns,  amon^  them  being  those  for  the  chief  church  festivals. 

In  Aoim^egtan,  that  the  ])upil  can  read  an  easy  piece  in  narrative  form 
distinctly  and  evenly,  with  inteUigcnt  expression  and  pau8cs|  and  can  give 
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&n  acooant  of  lU  substancd ;  tliat  he  cau  show  by  a  written  test  (dictation 
and  narration)  that  he  can  write  correctly  wofds  of  general  occurrence  in 
easy  combinations  (without  direct  si>eecn),  and  that  ne  can  wnt-e  down  an 
ea^y  narrative  that  has  been  read  aloud^  all  executed  with  neatne^ss  and 
distinctness.  He  shall  be  supposed  to  know  as  much  gi-ammar  ob  naturally 
belongs  to  instruction  that  has  such  an  end  in  view.  It  is  thus  presumed 
that  in  the  course  of  the  reading  and  the  vnritten  exerciser*  the  pupil  has 
ac*iuired  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  pmictuation,  and  that  he  can  point 
out  the  chief  parts  of  the  simple  sentence,  and  knows  the  most  important 
parts  of  sjjcech. 

In  Z^M^o^v/,  stories  from  universal  history^  more  connectedly  and  with 
greater  detail  in  the  ca^^e  of  the  history  of  Norway. 

In  Geoqraphy,  outlines  of  political  geography  and  a  knowledge  of  maps 
tod  the  globe. 

In  Natural  Sct€n<'r,  some  acquaintance  with  the  animala  most  important 
to  man,  with  their  apr^earance  and  habit%  also  with  the  more  important 
trees  and  cultivated  plants  of  this  country. 

In  AHthn\€tky  the  first  four  rules,  simple  and  compound,  whole  figures 
and  decimals,  not  including  multiplication  and  division  with  decimal  figures 
is  multiplier  or  divisor  ;  rapidity  and  certainty  in  Mental  Arithmetic  with 
Diuail  figures^ 

In  Wrilirifj^  skill  in  writing  with  Latin  characters. 

In  Drawing,  some  skill  in  drawing  simple  rectilinear  and  curved  figures. 

In  Mannai  Trtitntnfi  (a)  for  boys^  a<jme  skill  in  wood  sloyd  ;  (/>)  for 
girls,  some  skill  in  knitting  and  in  plain  sewing,  button-holing,  and 
aaming. 

Section  9. 
When  an  intermediate  school  curriculum  is  shorter  than  four  years,  the 
eotranoe  examination  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Education  Department  with 
flepamte  regidations  for  each  school. 

Section  13. 

On  leaving  school  the  pupil  should,  if  possible,  give  particulars  as  to  his 
future  destination. 

/A  Rdating  to  ths  Order  and  Di^pline  of  the  Sc/tooL, 

Section  14. 

[Tbt  iustructiuti  shall  be  distributed,  according  to  Sections  25  and  26  of 
*"  I  law,  over  22f>*  and  233**  working  days  in  the  year,  mth»  as  a  rule,  six 
leisons  daily  of  45  minutes  each. 

Section  15» 

Between  every  two  consecutive  lessons  there  shall  be  from  live  to  ten 
minutea'  recreation  ;  but  after  every  third  lesson  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
15  minutes'  recreation. 

Section  17. 

In  every  class  a  register  shall  be  kept,  in  which  the  teacher  generally 
after  every  lesson  sliall  put  down  marks.  The  manner  in  which  pupils* 
nurka  and  certificates  shall  Ij^e  coroniimicated  to  parents  or  guardians  is 
deietmined  in  the  case  of  each  school  separately,  in  its  detailed  provisions 
nAaliog  to  discipline  and  order  (L.  Section  31).  In  each  class  there  shedl 
ibo  be  a  dajf-book,  in  which  the  teachers  shall  enter  any  remarkn  u{^m>q  the 
aliMDoe,  dibgence,  order^  conduct,  etc.,  of  the  pupUs. 

Section  18. 

In  school  the  pupils  shall  be  constantly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
IcttcheiK    To  this  end  the  head-ma^jter  shall  divide  the  duty  of  inspection 

*  With  m  maximum  of  139  days'  holiday « ».«,«  53  bimdays,  "  Bededag  '  (Day 
el  loteroeadon)  and  Ascension  Day^  and  14  weeke'  holidays  (G  x  14  =  84  days). 
*^  With  a  minimum  of  132  days'  holiday,  i.c.,  5*2  Sunaayt*,  **  Bededag"  and 
— ^-^"1  Pay,  and  13  weeks'  holidays  (6  x  13  =  78  days). ' 
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equally  among  the  teacliers,  a8  far  as  possible,  both  during  the  time  the 

p'lpih  are  assembling  and  in  recreation  time.    At  the  end  of  each  less^m 

tho  teacher  shall  he  tbe  la^t  t-^j  leave  the  clans,  and  be  shall  be  in  the  elasg*" 

room  when  the  pupiU  come  in    after   recreation,  unleaa   prevented  by1 

iuE^tion  duty. 

It  shall  be  seen  that,  on  leaving  school  at  the  concl union  of  the  last 
lessoDf  the  pupils  ^hall  immediately  go  away  in  an  orderly  and  decorous 
mannen 

Section  25. 

If  it  be  desired  that  a  pi'pil  who  does  not  belong  to  the  Established 
Church  shall  be  entirely  or  partiallv  exempted  froru  Ueli^ai>u»  Inntruction, 
or  that  a  pupil,  for  apeeial  reasons,  r»e  exenijited  from  imitruction  in  certain 
branches  or  portions  of  branches  (L.,  >HJction  7),  the  parents  or  guardians 
must  apply  to  the  head-master  of  the  school. 

Section  26. 

The  pupils  must  not  visit  caf«>H,  rcst4gtui'ants,  or  other  jilace^s  of  public 
resort,  uniei*.s  they  are  accompanied  by  their  elders.  Exceptions  to  this 
rule  may  be  made  by  the  head-nia.^ter. 

They  must  not,  witbnut  the  headmaster's  permission*  appear  in  public 
in  any  way,  e.[/.,  in  dramatic  txrformanceK,  concerts,  gyninastic  exhibitions, 
etc.  They  must  not,  without  the  hearbnmster's  [lernvission,  forin  associa- 
tions among  theniselve,s,  nr>r  l>e  adiiiitted  as  members  of  other  social  unions. 
Siuoking  in  the  street  or  other  puldic  [ilace  is  forbidden. 

The  i>u|iilH  ^liall  also,  in  their  rontluct  Ixith  in  and  nut  of  schrwd,  obey  the 
«l»ecial  regulations  relating  to  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  scho<jl,  drawn 
up  for  each  school. 

Section  28. 

The  form  of  punishment  which,  in  maintaining  the  discipline  and  order 
of  the  .school,  can  be  administeretl  as  '"Jnild  punishment  in  addition  to 
reprimand,  shall  be  stated  in  the  particular  regulations  relating  to 
disciplme  and  order,  which  shall  be  drawn  up  l>y  the  Education  Deriart- 
ment  in  accordance  with  section  31  of  the  law,  for  each  individual  bcuoqI, 
on  the  proposal  of  its  schrtol  staff. 

Corporal  punishment  by  canicjf  may  be  inflicted  l»y  the  he4w^n^JLHt4U^^«i 
orders  on  boys  in  the  intennediate  school  for  fretiuent  nnsdtH!ds  or 
serious  oflFences,  The  chastisement  shall  l»e  adniinistorcil  by  the  liead- 
master  or  the  teacher  to  whom  he  hjis  entrusted  it.  On  such  ijcc^Wiious, 
another  teacher  shall  alao  be  preaent 

///.  Relating  to  the  Teacher$, 

Section  30. 

Every  teacher  shall  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  forward  the 
work  of  the  aehoc*!  for  its  pupils'  development,  lie  mu«t  treat  them  with 
kindness,  and,  especially  when  obliged  to  adnn»riish,  reiirimand,  or  punish, 
maintain  his  com|x>sure  and  sell-cojilrol.  By  thoughtfully  and  con- 
Rcientiously  carrying  out  the  regulation s  relating  to  discipline  and  order, 
he  must  carefully  and  judiciously  hel]*  his  pupils  in  their  continual  pru- 
gress  towards  int^illigent^  independent  energy,  to  gain  knowledge  and 
efficiency,  to  combat  the  evil,  and  l>e  conhrmed  in  all  good. 

He  ahotild  also  watch  his  puiiils'  conduct  outside  the  school  when  he  b^ 
tlie  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

Section  32. 

The  head-maater  ought  to  possess  accurate  knowledge  of  the  attainments 
lif  his  pupila  and  of  the  methods  of  ejich  teacher.  When  hetinds  anything 
t»  remark  uix>n  on  the  latter  head,  he  ahall  communicate  to  the  tcjiclier  bis 
suggestions  on  tho  subject.  He  mn«t  seek  to  forward  intelligent  collabo- 
ration by  means  of  mutual  d« "  "  ns  both  in  the  aaaembled  BtaflT 
meeting,  and  in  meetings  of  the  f  oachers  of  the  same  class,  or  of 

the  different  teachers  in  one  braij-n      lie  must  alao  see  that  in  no  quo 
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Wnch  do  the  pupils  have  so  much  horae^wurk  as  will  prevent  them  from 
preparing  themselves  in  other  branches,  or  will  unduly  curtail  their  time 
tor  recreation. 

Section  40. 

All  the  t>eachers  shall  be  bound  to  take  their  share  in  inspection-duty 
iccording  to  the  head-maater*a  apiK>rtk»nment :  when  the  head-miister 
requires  it^  to  look  after  the  pupils,  a,s  form-master,  in  one  or  more  thvssevS 
where  they  are  reading;  to  take  the  super] nt^endence  of  those  scientific 
coUoctions  that  belong  to  their  branch  of  mst ruction  ;  and  to  attend  buth 
the  meetings  of  the  whole  school  f^taflT  and  the  more  circumscribed  teachers* 
meetings,  in  obedience  to  the  head-master's  suoiinonsj. 

Section  42. 
It  shall  be  incumVjent  on  the  teachers'  staff  to  meet  at  the  summons  of 
the  head-majiter,  to  dincuss  school  matters  in  general,  the  pn>grcaH  and 
attAinmentii  of  the  pupils,  and,  on  the  whole,  whatever  may  serve  to 
forward  the  cause  of  instruction  and  order,  and  also  every  iiiattjer  con- 
cerning ivhich  the  EducAtiou  Dejjartment  may  re<|uire  a  statement,  or  the 
headmaster  wish  to  hear  its  opinion. 

IV,  Relating  to  the  Intermedtate  Sclhool  Examituitum. 

Section  1. 

Tlie  intermediate  schriol  examination  shall  l>e  held  at  the  end  of  each 
school  year,  beginning  on  the  day  tixed  by  the  Education  Council, 

Section  5. 

For  admission  to  examination  a  fee  of  20  k rones  (22  eh.)  shall  be  paid. 
Pupils  who  dnring  the  last  Hchool  year  have  had  at  least  half  free  tuition, 
er  a  corresponding  ischolarship,  shall  be  exempted  from  paying  ihi  fee. 

Section  6. 
The  papers  in  the  written  examination  Hhall  be  : 

L  A  [iaj»er  in  Nor^'egian,  of  a  narrative  or  descriptive  char?  cter.  In 
adjudging  the.sc,  it  shall  Ije  i>artly  the  candidate's  general  in- 
tellectualdeveloiJUJ^Ti^  ^^^^^  ^^  taken  into  consideration,  ])artly  his 
ability  to  handle  the  subject  with  method  and  clearness,  in  a 
correct  grammatical  form,  and  without  faults  in  orthography  and 
punctuation. 

2.  A  German  exercise.  This  ought  to  contain  only  words  and  express 
sious  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  plain  and  simple 
de.Mcription.^,  and  suitable  iiarticulars  shall  be  given,  while  in 
other  respecti^  the  exercise  shall  be  written  without  any  assistance. 
It  shall  show  that  the  pupils  are  acquainted  mth  the  commonest 
words,  and  can  confidently  employ  the  rules  of  granmiar.^ 

3>,  An  eai^y  English  reprcxluction* 

4.  As  a  rule,  two  ^lapers  in  practical  calculation  taken  from  everyday 
life,  and  one  in  each  of  the  following  branches : 

(fl)  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  (the  questions  must  not  require 
demonstration), 

ih)  (jeometrical  construction, 
c)  Geometrical  calculation* 

Section  7. 

*rhe  papers  shall  be  set  by  the  Education  Council,  and  shall  be  sent 
to  the  a<!hools  under  the  C>)uncil's  seal,  together  \\\ih.  a  statement  as  to  the 
order  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken,  on  which  days,  and  the  time  allowed. 
The  |)a|ier3  shall  be  opened,  each  on  the  day  ^ed,  by  the  head  master  of 
tlie  ^hool  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers. 

•  Wlicna  School  iltwires  it,  the  ICdui'alion  Council  cati  iirriiiiga  the  reproilun* 
taoii  of  an  ea^y  Gt^rnuiD  ^tory  instead  of  il  GenmiD  exercise. 
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While  writing  the  papersj  the  cantlidjitesi,  who  ought  to  mt  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  one  another,  shall  Im?  under  uninternipted  and  suffiiient 
suiier\ision,  arninfjed  by  the  head -master,  if  no  inHtructioiM  liave  l>een 
given  through  or  by  the  'Education  Council  in  the  matter, 

Section  8. 

Tlie  mm  ttoce  ©Xftminaticm  shall  embrace  the  following  1  ►ranches  : 

1,  Religion  ;  2,  Norwegian  ;  'i,  (ienjian  ;  4,  Eni^'H'^h  ;  5,  History ;  f>» 
Oeogi'aphy  ;   7*  Natuml  Science  ;  8,  Arithmetic  hii«1  >fat!iematicf^. 

The  Education  Council  can  decidL'  that  the  tiu]*ils  t>f  an  iiitennetliate 
school  that  holds  the  right  of  exaiuination  .shall  not  be  exiiiiiine4.l  in  every 
subject  :  but  there  luuiit  be  examinations  in  at  least  lour  subject.^*. 

Saction  9. 
The  following  are  the  requirementa  in  the  various  bmiiches  : 

In  Jitlit/ioris  Knowledfje  the  pujuls  Khali  he  exauiined 

{a)  On  leaving  Class  II L,  when  ii  shall  1>e  ascertained  whether  the 
candidate  haw  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Bible  hintory  and  the 
Chiiutaan  doctrines  according  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Con- 
fession, \a>  an  extent  determined  by  the  textbooks  approved  of  l^y 
the  ErIucatioE  Council.  Further,  his  knowledge  of  the  liooks  of 
the  Bible  nhall  lie  tested,  especially  of  the  historical  bookd,  his 
expertnefti»  in  finding  iflact!^  in  the  Bible,  and  his  knowledge  of 
Bible  geography.  The  candidates  shall  also  l>e  re^juired  to  know 
by  heart  at  least  20  versos  of  the  hymns  indicated  in  the  schcxd 
syllabuii, 

{b)  Ob  leaving  Clasn  IV.  the  candidate  shall  he  tested  in  his  know- 
ledge of  me  mo8t  imiiortant  events  in  Churcli  History,  in  as  far 
as  they  are  given  by  the  text-books  approved  of  by  the  Education 
Council. 

IMvate  puplU  cjin  be  examined  in  ail  the  branches  at  the  .same  time. 

In  Noriveipanr  the  candidate  Hhall  be  required  U^  read  clearly  and  with 
expression  Ixjth  the  pojiular  dialect  and  the  ordinary  bo<:>k  language,  and 
to  give  an  account  of  selected  pasaagt^s  from  the  litemture  in  kith 
languages.  From  a  nek ct  ion  appmved  of  by  the  Education  Council  at 
lca8t  HO  pages  sluill  be  taken,  of  which  not  lesa  than  20  pages  Bhall  be  of 
**  landsmaal  "  literature.  The  candidate  shall  read  aloud  one  or  two  pieces 
of  the  selection,  and  i^ow  his  ahOity  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  has 
read  ;  he  shall  he  required,  ptirtly  by  the  reading  it*telf,  iwirtly  by  a  free 
account  of  the  piece  read,  or  in  goinij  through  it  more  minutely,  to  show 
that  he  has  a  thorou^di  comprehension  of  its  substance,  and,  in  certain 
casQH  its  connection  with  the  whole,  and  that  he  can  give  linKiiistic,  lite- 
riiry-historiciil  and  other  particulars  within  the  lmnti4  given  by  the  school 
syllabus. 

In  Germany  the  candidate  shall  l^  remiired  to  have  gtmc  through  about 
230  pages  of  a  selection  api>TOved  of  by  tlie  Education  C^juiiciL  of  which  at 
least  70  are  taken  up  for  examination.  The  candidate  shall  fii>*t  be  made 
to  read  aloud  and  translate  an  easy  imseen  passage.  He  shall  next  read 
aloud  a  piece  from  thoi>e  he  has  t^iken  up  for  examination,  and  repeat  its 
substance  in  German.  If  this  reproduction  is  satisfactoi-y  the  translation 
toay  be  omitted-  Lastly,  questions  shall  be  put  tt»  him  in  German,  hearing 
on  the  passage  in  question,  its  characters,  situations,  etc.,  which  the  pupil 
has  to  answer  in  Gferraan.     But  in  addition  to  these,  questions  may  also  bo 

C'  in  Norwegian — e.ff.^  when  it  is  desired  to  hnd  out  whether  the  pupil 
a  correct  understanding  of  some  thing  or  other  in  which  the  employ- 
ment of  the  foreign  language  appears  Uy  be  impracticable. 

In  Efifflisk^  the  candidate  shall  be  requhed  to  have  gone  through  at  least 
140  pages  of  a  selection  approved  of  by  the  Education  Council,  of  which 
not  less  tluiii  60  pages  shall  be  taken  up  U*r  examination.  The  candidate 
shall  firat  be  matte  to  read  aloud  and  translate  an  easy  unseen  passage 
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which  must  contain  niily  the  most  ordinary  wordn.  He  AmW  next  read 
aloud  a  piece  from  tho^  he  hiis  taken  up  for  examination,  ;tml  repeat  itn 
substance  in  Engli^li.  If  tliis  reproduction  Ls  sati8fa<:tor>\  thu  translation 
niAf  lie  omitted.  Lastly,  qucstion.s  s*hall  be  put  to  him  m  English  tit^tiring 
on  the  paaaa^  in  qua'rition,  it^  characters,  situations,  et^e.,  which  the  pupD 
ham  to  ft&aw^  in  English.  But  in  addition  to  these,  queations  may  also  oe 
put  in  Norwepan,  e.fi,^  when  it  i8  desired  to  find  out  whether  the  pupii  has 
a  corre<:t  understanding  of  something  or  other  in  which  the  employment 
of  the  foreign  latv       -      T-i^eara  to  he  impracticable. 

Li  iiintonf^  tli  i  c  shall  be  tested  in  bin  knowledge  of  the  principal 

features  of  the  w^.  „.  -  i^i.^tory,  more  minutely  in  that  of  later  times  and  of 
Norway,  and  on  his  knowledge  of  our  civil  and  social  organisation,  all  within 
tU*^  Hunts  |»reiMirihed  by  aporoved  text-lxM:>ks. 

'  7>/^<A  the  fiandidate  Hhiill  Iks  examined  in  his  general  knowledge 

''♦f  c  .  O'l  evsijecially  jjolitical  geogi-aphy,  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the 

geography  of  Norway^  withsn  the  limits  prej*cril>ed  by  approved  text- 
liooTcA. 

In  Batumi  Scien*^^  the  pupils  shall  be  examined  : 

{(i)  On  leaving  CHaas  IIL»  when  the  candidate  .shall  be  required  to 
know  the  most  mniarkable  animals,  with  their  organs  and  habit*», 
especially  the  Norwegian  animals  und  those  most  inipt>rtant  to 
man,  and  to  have  gathered  the  mate lial  gone  through  into  a 
syfttematic  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom^  to  the  extent  prescrihtid 
by  the  school  syllabiis. 

The  candidate  shall  further  be  required  to  know  50  common  indigenoua 
plants,  jwirtiruliirly  such  (vs  are  important  to  man,  and  the  most  important 
foreign  plants,  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  growth  and  iioimshment  of 
plants,  and  to  know  the  chamc^teristic  features  of  about  lU  families  (cruci- 
ferous. uml>elliferoiis,  i^iapilionacefjus,  labiate,  coni[x>3ite  plants,  ete.). 

The  examination  ought,  as  far  as  possilile,  t4i  ne  based  upon  exhibit-ed 
natural  ol>jects,  and  where  theR*  are  not  suthcient  of  these,  tney  shf»iild  1  ►♦' 
TOplacc<l  by  good  pictures  or  prepamtions. 

Every  candidate  sh*»uhl  exhibit  the  herbarium  made  by  himself. 

(6)  On  leaving  Ojvss  IV.,  wlien  the  candidate  shal!  be  required  to 
have  sf»me  knowledge  of  the  stnicture  of  the  human  body,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  it^s  organs  act,  and  the  fundamental  featui*ea 
of  hygiene  (including  instruction  in  the  effect**  and  dangers  of 
intoxicating  liquors) ;  further,  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
most  imixirtant  natural  [»heaomena,  aod  the  laws  underlying 
them — all  within  tlie  limits  prescriljed  by  approved  text-books. 

In  Ant/imctk  and  M<tt/ienufticK^  tlie  candidate  shall  be  examined  within 
the  limits  indicated  by  the  syllabus,  to  test : 

(a)  His  knowledge  and  skill  in  practical  reckoning,  applied  to  i>ro- 
blems  of  everyduv  lif<  including  reduction  to  unity  (applied  to 
rule  of  three*  p*  i  interest  and  discount),  division,  alliga- 

tion, square  nx^t,  i  uent  and  calculation  of  surfaces,  calcula- 

tion oi  prbms,  ijyramids,  cylinders,  cones  and  spheres,  and.  lastly, 
calculation  of  weights,  Tlie  candidate  is  pyamined  apeciaihr  to 
test  his  skill  in  mental  arithuietic.  The  efficiency  of  candidates 
in  simple  book-keeping  shall  be  judg-.d  ol  from  the  account-books 
they  exhibit. 

{h}  A  knowleilge  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  according  to  a  concise 
tcxt'lxHjk  which  treats  of  rational  quantities,  including  powers, 
and  the  most  imix>rtant  facts  abi>ut  radical  snrds  quantities, 
simpli^  eijuations  with  ope  or  more  unknown  cjuantities  (only 
witn  numerical  coefficients). 

(e)  A  knowledge  of  Plane  Geometry  according  to  a  conci^^  text-book 
which  incbule^  proLNJsitions  on  tne  similarity  of  triangles,  as  well 
as  skill  in  the  ordinary  and  practically  apV'licabh?  cfmstruction>» 
and  calculations,  among  them  t>eing  easy  questions  on  the  c-alcula- 
tiou  of  pcilygons  and  circleji. 
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For  candidates  who»  according  to  Socdoo  10^  third  term,  in  Mathematics 
have  only  gone  through  a  practical  course  of  geometrical  coiiHtruction  with 
meaiuremenU  and  calculatiouB  inchided  in  it,  the  requirements  ehall  Ik; 
limited  to : 

1}  Knowledge  of  and  skill  in  practical  arithmetic,  as  stated  above  under 

letter  (a\ 
(2)  Skill  in  constructing  easy  geometrical  figures. 

Section  10. 

(a)  WrUrn^,  Every  candidate  \ms  to  produce  a  a[K3tnmcn  of  writing 
whichi  03  an  examination  in  handwriting,  8ha]]  be  a  dictation  of 
twelve  ordinary  printed  lines  (40  to  45  letter;*  t-f»  the  line),  which 
is  rea*l  aloud  two  or  three  times  lud  then  dictated  in  a  time  of 
alMiait  twelve  minutes  Thi?^  aindidatea*  caligraphy  nhall  l>e  judged 
from  the  account- books  uxhiliited- 

The  dictation  wliall  be  cliosenby  the  head-master  of  the  school, 
who  also  has  U\  decide  when  the  e^:iiuination  iR  to  take  place, 

(6)  Dramno,  The  candidates  have  to  make  perspective  drawings  of 
i^jjatetf  objects*  of  ftim pic  form. 

(c)  Manual  Train tn{f, 

h  For  boys-  The  pupils  of  achoots  holding  the  right  of 
cjfaminatinn  »htill  exhiltit  the  articles  mafle  Ity  them  diinng 
the  pr«;;vioiLH  year,  as  well  as  their  working  drawingH,  Ixitn 
arc"miJ4urR<l  by  the  teacher's  ccrtilicate. 

Private  pujnls  nhall  make  from  a  model  or  w*orking 
drawing  HUpijlied  liy  the  Education  Council  an  article  in  a 
lixfd  time,  under  the  ceu.nr.rs  supervision. 

All  cxumination  of  this  kind  may  alw  lie  arrani^ed  by  the 
Education  t'ounril  for  impils  of  schools  holding  the  right  of 
examination. 
2,  For  girls,  when  thev  do  not  chr>ose  the  lx>y  s  w^ork.  The 
pupils  of  schtx>ls  holding  the  ri^lit  of  examination  shall 
L^xhibit  work  fr«tm  the  two  preeedm^'  years*  lesi<on«,  siiowing 
their  skill  in  knitting,  sewing,  patchmg  and  darning,  and  in 
culling  out  and  making  simple  article8  of  clothing  (a  chemise 
nr  a  mir  of  drawej-j^).  In  the  ca-^  of  the  last-named,  a 
model  pattern  shall  also  be  exhibited. 

Private  pupils  shall  do  a  piece  of  work  specified  by  Uie 
Education  Council  in  a  given  time,  under  the  supervision 
f»f  tlie  censors. 
An  examination  of  this  kind    may  also   be  arranged  by  the 
Education  Council  for  pupils  of  schools  holding  the  right  of 
examination. 
(J)  Gifnifumitrn,    For  punils  of  mrhools  holding  the  right  of  examina- 
tion,    a  certificate    shall  be  given  by  the    teacher,  uulUss  the 
Education  Council  decide  on  an  examination  according  to  a  schenie 
forwarded. 

Pi-ivtit*!  punils  shall  be  tested  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  for- 
warded from  the  Education  Council,  as  to  whether  they 
can  perform  correctly  the  desired  exerciaes. 

Section  11, 

The  Education  Council  shall  appoint,  for  a  certain  number  of  schools, 
nne  examiner  and  two  censors,  or,  if  the  number  of  candidates  make  it 
de  nrable,  two  or  more  pairs  of  censors  with  one  deputy  for  each  jjair,  for 
each  of  the  written  examinations  (writing  and  drawing  included),  at  all  the 
ru*hooli,  and  one  cen»or  for  each  of  the  titti  voce  examinations  at  each 
;;>ei)arato  school. 

Section  14. 

Mnnwil  Tmininji,  GpmfuuticM^  and  Domntic  Ec(m/mff  fthall  be  examined 
by  the  teacher!^  of  ihoee  branrJics  with  or  witliont  f^  censor,  acc^irding  to  the 
decision  of  the  Krhxc«tion  C^unci*. 


i 
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APPENDIX    IIL 


EXTRACTS   FROM  THE  INTERMEDIATE  (MIDDEL)  OR 
LOWER  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

TKa  new  Plan  of  Instruction,  like  that  of  the  1st  March,  1885,  which  has 

hithi^Ttn  been  in  foree»  contain?*  for  each  branch,  Wsides  a  plan  of  Htudy 

■     r  t^  wliich  the  iiinterial  is  distributed  over  the  clasaesof  the  aehool, 

•ri  the  importance  of  the  suliject  for  the  common  educational  aim 

in  rrn«  iiuichitig,  and  on  the  manner  and  means  of  in.struction  in  that 

Inuijck 

By  inclutUnj^  such  remarkA  in  the  Plan  of  Inatruction,  the  intention  haa, 

of  coimie,  not  been  to  define  the  liniits,  in  every  particular,  of  what  comes 

,,..  I.  »  »K    k.mJ  .a  *]...  ,.;►,.  ,,f  instruction,  or  to  ^ve  exhaustive  directions  as 

I -r  .shall  f*^dlow,  and  the  mean?*  he  shall  aso  for 

..  ..t      I;,     .richer  iw  re^^jionsible  for  the  te-aching,  and  ia 

I  obli|<ed  ttt  act  on  \n»  own  initiative^  and  jUxStified  in  s<j  doing 
^  I  dde  bounds  :  without  riuch  Ircedom  he  will  not  be  able  to 
pre-^erm  jiieanure  and  iu  his  work,  and  the  abilities  which  he 
must  t>  H^fH-  will  oft»?n  i  ,  ded  from  exfxanding  and  l:>einp  employed 
in  til  I »f  instruction,  The  plan  of  in.struction,  taking  this  view  of 
the  I               {position,  seeks  tt:»  throw  light  uj)on  the  position  and  imfM^tancts 

I  which  tlic  rtojiarate  branches  or  subdivisiurLs  of  these  branches  have,  a<;cord- 
ing  to  tho  wHV  in  which  the  teaching  ii*  arranged,  and  thereby  to  lead  to  a 

II  of  what  the  school,  on  the  whole,  will  and  can  perform. 
\<,  it  |Miints  to  the  neceHs:iry  or  fjermissible  res»trictions  in  the 

re  in  *leciding  on  the  kind   of  work  that  may  be 

-  tvej4  hints  on  practical  regulations  for  the  teacher*^ 

,1  .  ,1  ^^r  ^  f  ^  r  I  f .  i  I  i  i  r  .n s  an d  models  for  the  didactic  treat- 

Lmeut  of  1   I  I    1  Ih     -  [     uilly  their  more  dLfficult  parts,  where 

rienrt  n.i-^  >iiu^va  ihc  djiUK^r  or  ^i*iping  ejcporimenta  or  mistakes  to  be 

»te?^** 
Tother  words*,  the  princiT'd  +i"t  .tf  the  plan  of  instruction  is  to  state 
what  h  to  be  COM  wide  red    ■  I  and  must  not  be  neglected  :  it  also 

jioints  t<»  the  meann  which  c  ,,    ; .    ,   ,  has  .shown  to  be  the  most  important 
in  leading  to  the  goal. 

Til    i^litw  iy(  iir-r ruction  will  thus  lie  a  necessary  guide  to  the  teacher  who 
I  4  his  own  to  build  upon.    If  fie  follow  it,  and,  as  is  the 

t!   i  'icr,  think  over  in  advance  the  lesson  or  lessons  he  has  to 

i  tiicii  dity,  and  then  ru^'ularly.  at  the  dose  of  schix>l,  review  his  day's 
he  wdT  while  obtjiinmg  a  deeiicr  understan<ling  of  the  in.structiouB 
iin,  find  by  exfierience  that  the  ndes  of  the  plan  do  not 
t4»  ftyprrisf*  a  <"erttiin  amount  of  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
ijiuL  lure  by  which,  according  to  his  taste«  and 

f  d»'% '  ^  titted  to  accomplish  something ;  and  that, 

I  iMfi!,    ui' -'    1  lilts   delennine   the   lines   within   which  the 

I  ipjutsnt  ought  to  be  g  ^ing  on,  and  prevent  the  one-sidedness 

ill  win.  n  an  ancontr«jlled  individual  development  may  easily  be  last. 

Tin?  oldiM'  teacher,  t^xi,  will  const^Mitly  need  to  r>ccupy  himself  with  the 
thfrnghl'*  of  which  the  plan  trr^ats. 

In  the  tii*Ht  iila'^e,  im  kjuhcr  must  consider  himself  justified^  on  his  own 

; '  - '  i ^  t  ^    " '  . ' .  . .  u  f  i  T^    1 1  -  ,n ,  th ,  j ,lan  where  decided  prece|its  are  laid  down. 

himself  to  f*ome  of  the  rules  of  the  plan, 
N  r  of  opinion,  and  by  application  to  the 
t   tlie  rule  altered  by  the  Education 
it  necessary  for  eveiy  teacher  to  be 
r^Mi  with  that  p&rt  of  the  plan  of  InstructioQ  which  treats 

^  ;..'P:-h 
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But  it  is  first  of  all  as  a  whole — a  collected  statement  of  tbe  substance 
and  aiin  of  the  whole  instruction — that  the  plan  has  a  claim  to  every 

teacher'.^  attentive  conRideratioa. 

If  the  teacher  has  arrived  at  such  a  point  in  his  development  that  his 
interest — which,  as  a  rule^  originally  attaches  to  his  branch— ha^  been 
transmitted  to  his  pupil*^,  if  he  ha;3come  to  teach  them,  not  »o  much  for  the 
purijoae  of  making  them  clever  in  his  branch  as  of  helping  in  their  develop- 
ment as  human  beings  withstrcmg  \v\\\  und  good  worting  abilities— it  munt 
neeeaaarily  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him  to  be  accurately  acquatntod 
with  the  whole  of  the  instruction  imparted  to  his  pupils. 

For  years  complaints  have  been  lieard  of  tbe  Mmltiplicity  of  the  branches 
and  the  variety  of  the  instruction  ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  this  i.s  one  of 
the  dangerous  sides  of  the  school  tsy.steni.  And  though  there  will  lie  small 
likelihood  hereafter  of  bringing  the  school  Imck  to  the  rtiniplicity  of  our 
fathers*  time — for  the  school  always  takes  a  form  corresixjnding  \^ith  the 
common  development  of  circumstances— it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
imjxjrtiince  to  di>  what  can  he  done  bo  prevent  the  niultifarious  ana  varied 
material  whieh  the  instruction  ha,^  to  lay  b.^fore  the  pupil  from  seeming  to 
him  like  a  quantity  of  detached  units,  but  that  they  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
fonn  a  harmonious  symbol  of  the  multifarious  and  varied  existence  in 
which  he,  too,  will  have  to  find  his  place.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  con- 
tribute to  the  miity  of  this  instruction  c  i-mot  confine  his  attention  to  the 
branch  in  which  he  himself  teaches.  He  will  feel  the  need  of  foniung  for 
himself  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  work  which,  by  the  teachers  in  the 
varioiLs  branches,  is  concentrat^l  on  tlie  pupils.  Not  until  all  the  teachers 
in  a  class  mutually  untlerHtand  one  an«»ther's  work  can  each  one  of  theni 
come  to  the  consciousness  of  what  he  himself  has  to  accomplish  for  the 
pupils,  and  what  is  attended  to  by  others. 

Unless  the  ditferent  te^vchers  in  a  chvss  thus  work  together,  the  special - 
teacher  system,  which  am  burdly  be  dispensed  with  in  the  hijtijher  s<*h<Kjl, 
is,  to  s[3eak  mildly*  an  unreliable  system.  If,  for  instance,  the  teachers  rjf 
languages— b>th  Norwegian  and  foreign— do  not  know  one  another^s  method 
they  may  easily  pull  down  one  anothcr*s  work  instead  of  helping  to  build 
it  ui>.  It  is  the  same  in  other  Kt"oups  of  allied  branches^  and  not  in  these 
groups  alone.  Pupils  who  are  sinuutaneously  influenced  by  instruction  in 
all  groups  require  every  separate  teacher  to  have  full  con^prehension  of 
the  worK  of  instruction  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  re^^ult  of  his  special  teaching 
may  easily  find  its  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  educative  material 
which  the  pupils  have  to  master.  The  object  is  that  the  pupih*  may  con- 
si  dr  the  various  thin;;s  its  organic  Links  in  a  higher  unity. 

The  sj>ecia]  teacher,  who  will  consciously  work  with  this  object  in  view, 
must  or  course  make  himself  familiar  \\ith  the  plan  of  instruction  in  its 
entirety.  But  this  is  not  enough  ;  for  as  stated  above,  the  plan,  if  it  is  to 
give  the  teachers  |.»ersonal  qualifications  the  nece-ssary  free  scope,  cannot 
particularise  the  course  of  instruction  in  such  a  manner  that  each  teacher 
can  there  read  for  himself  how  the  instruction  in  every  detail  is  carried  on 
or  ought  to  be  carried  on.  The  special  teacher  can  only  obtain  a  true 
understanding  of  his  work  and  iti*  limits  if  conferenceH  are  held  regularly* 
between  the  teat^hers  of  eacli  clai^,  for  a  more  detailed  di.HCussion  of  the 
methods  employed  and  of  the  choice  and  trejitment  of  the  material  than 
there  is  opportunity  for  in  the  daily  intercourse  and  the  ordinary  meetin*^ 
of  the  school  stiff.  Two  resulLs  may  thus  in  the  main  be  secured  ;  in  the 
first  place,  different  methods  of  handling  the  same  branch  are  avoided — 
meth<xl»  often  so  different  that  the  pupils  do  not  recognise  the  branch  as 
the  sanie  ;  but  the  chief  ix»int  is  that  in  this  way  every  teacher  will  know 
what,  as  the  result  of  previous  teaching,  he  can  count  upon  as  material  and 
support  for  his  own  teaching,  and  he  will  also  see  clearly  what  he  haa  to 
prepare  for  the  use  of  otliers. 

'ilie  head  master  of  every  school  ought  thus  to  sec  that  teachers*  con- 
ferences are  held  by  classes,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  wil 

•  For  innt&nee.  every  quarter,  when  each  teacher  ha*  e&tered  in  the  lesson  - 
rvgiffter  his  not  too  concise  aooount  of  what  has  been  gone  through  in  th^ 
quarter  juat  concluded. 
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prove  of  benefit  to  the  pupils'  develojitnent    It  always  awakens  the  pupil's 

interest  when  he  notices  that  what  ne  has  learnt  i.^^  made  u&e  of.     But  in 

'  tills  direction  much  more  can,  of  course,  be  accomplished  when  the  various 

r teachers  of  one  pupil  work  together  with  clear  unden^ti^nding  than  when 

r    ^  "    -her,  to  the  best  of  hi^  ability^  works  upon  him  in  his  own  branch 

k  nowing  much  of  what  the  others  are  doing. 

in::^  can  \ye  illustrated  by  a  single  example.    If  there  are  different^ 

te*ichera  in  the  branches  Arithmetic  and   Mathematie**,  Natural   Science 

and  Sloyd^  they  could  arran^  matters  when  they  worked  together  in  the 

following  m inner:    The  81  oyd  teacher,   having  been   informed   that  his 

pupilrt  would  soon  be  taught  about  the  lever,  would  let  ejicli  of  them  have 

j  ready  a  simple  lever  ap[)amtus  in  time  :  and  the  teacher  oi  Mathematics, 

:  when  the  teacher  of  Physics  liad  gone  through  the  subject,  might  take 

J  from  it  niat-erial  for  arithmetical  problems  and  equatioa*^.    Those  three 

teachers  could  hardly  i^j^^iend  time  and  labour  in  a  manner  more  profitable 

for  their  pupils,  and  the  suuill  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  uistruc- 

tion  which  mii'ht    now  and  then  be   necessitated    ought  not  to  l>e  any 

hindmnce.     The    plan    is  ample  in  its  construction,  also  liecuuse  the 

bitvtruction  is  to  be  for  the  sake  of  the  pupil,  not  of  the  branch. 

If  collabtjration  between  the  various  special  teachers  in  one  chv&s  be 
called  forth  and  strengthened  in  the  above  manner,  exaggerated  tendency 
on  the  f»art  of  the  teachers  to  re<vnire  their  employment  in  only  one  branch 
is  also  thei-eby  counteracted.  If  there  is  collalmrution  of  this  kind  in  the 
,  jichool^  nianya  teacher  will  naturally  feel  a  desire  and  power  to  employ  and 
►  extend  his  knowledge  in  sevcml  domains  in  order  to  learn  to  knciw  his 
pupils,  and  work  ufK>n  them  from  other  side«. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  special  teachei's  should  have  the  opjiortunity  of 
Laccomininying  their  ckss  as  far  as  they  are  in  any  way  competent  to  do  ho. 
'Various  circumstance43  may,  however,  combine  to  render  this  impossible. 
Not  only  where  this  is  the  case*  but  also  where  the  intentioii  can  l>e  carried 
out  \x>  a  desirable  extent,  it  is  of  essential  importfince  tluit  those  sriecial 
.teachers  who  teach  the  same  l>ranch   thronghout  the  whole  school  sliould 
'  Lily  understand  each  other's  methods.     The  head-miLster  ought   the le fore, 
pidition  to  tlie  ab<3ve-named  class- teachers*  conferences,  to  see  that  at 
cial  teachers'  conferences  it  is  made  ijuite  clear  how  the  instruction 
it  branch  iii  to  be  given,  from  the  class  ni  which  the  branch  is  intro- 
duced until  its  conclusion. 

Where  the  importance  of  interaction  V>etween  the  various  branches  and 
the  various  teacners  is  recognised  in  act,  it  will  also  be  recognised  that  the 
inot?i  L'  is  a  common  subject,  for  whose  care  and  fostering  in  speech 

[End  ill  the  teachers  are  responsible. 

It  will  IK  i|>  and  ensure  a  teacher's  development  in  the  school  if,  from  the 
first  tiuie  he  stands  before  a  class,  he  lay  to  heart  that  in  whatever  brancii  a 
teacher  instructs,  it  is  his  duty  to  take  great  trouble  to  accustom  his  pupils 
[to  speak  distinctly,  straightforwardly,  correctly,  and  in  correctly  ^formed 
cnoes.  He  must  help  the  pupils  to  rej>eat  what  they  are  to  master  in 
'^factory  manner,  and  he  must  iiicroiise  his  reciuirements  in  this  repe- 
ti,  w4th  the  jmpils'  advance  in  age  and  development.  It  is  hftre  im- 
fportant  to  rememlx-r  two  things— first,  that  the  teacher,  in  this  as  in  other 
eirts,  in  order  that  he  may  have  any  claim  on  his  pupils,  must  set  them 
t*  good  example  that  he  is  a  model  for  them  ;  and,  next,  he  must  be 
ll  not  to  talk  too  much  himself  If  a  teacher^  in  order  to  get  through 
fiOTVi^  of  the  day  or  clas»,  is  tempted  to  l>e  the  chief  sp»eaker,  and  to 
_  ntcnt  if  the  pnnil  now  and  then  put*?  in  a  word  or  two,  there  is  g<>od 
mrm  ff»r  htm  to  Icxjk  carefully  whether  there  is  really  anything  that 
blige*  hiuj  tn  race  through  the  matter  in  this  manner,  whether  there  may 
~^|>    '         '  '  iea  in  his  own  ptr/KinUton  which  make  it  appear 

r  \t  of  the  matter   of   instruction   is  not    |M:>8siblo 

»n,  fiartly  preparation  for  each  lesson,  partly  pre - 

\Wt^i^^^.  .<,..,,  <..     ur   practice  in  accuracy  in  thought  and  expresuiou,   are 
A  pirt  Qt  aii  teaching,  even  if  there  be  no  written  examinatioii  in  t^li^ 
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{)aratio«  of  larger  sections.  Before  beffmniiig  the  work  of  a  year,  it  mxist 
)C  sui-vevecl  in  itn  entirety,  and  dividea  up  judiciunsly,  and  then  a  calcula- 
tion made  of  what  it  is  thought  can  l)c  M^^coniplislied,  e.ij,^  eveiy  month  or 
e  rcrv  *iuarter»  Many  circiunstane*^s  may  dlsturh  a  plan  of  this  kind,  and 
iH  tnc  course  of  the  work  reanon  will  frequently  lie  found  for  making 
alterations  in  it,  but  it  will  always  l>e  a  standard  for  I'efercnce,  and  a  help 
in  reaj)iug  the  re,sults  of  the  preparation  for  each  lesson,  and  in  doing  tho 
^'ork  without  undtie  ha.**te, 

Tho  first  and  foremost  reiiuireinent  for  gf>od  reading  is  that  ever>'  sound 
be  articulated  correctly.  Here,  of  rourse,  the  prelimimuy  work  must  have 
been  done  lief  ore,  but  there  will  always  be  many  pupils  who  still  need 
guidanc4?.  But  sueh  guidance,  it  must  be  noted,  *^holdd  be  given  quite  as 
'uuch  when  tlic  jtupih  talk  ixs  when  they  read.  On  the  whole,  it  must  bo 
femeniberi'<l  tliat  whatever  can  l)e  done  for  certainty  and  con-ectncsis  in 
sneaking  will  alsn  li«ncht  the  reading*  ;  for  it  is  a  reriuisit-e  of  good  I'cading 
lliat  tlie  in'ununciation  is  according  to  the  "refined  sp^^ken  language/*  the 
?ame  pronunciation  wliich  is  the  usual  careful  Init  unaffected  speech  of 
*^lucate<l  pefjple  in  all  \n%TU  of  the  country.  The  pupils  mast  know  the 
ditterence  txUween  the  sound  of  .speech  and  it^  written  s^nnlx*!  (thirt  is  oXm 
|»ractise<l  in  the  written  exercisers),  and  attention  to  the  pupils^  sjjeccb  will 
be  a  nece>isary  condition  for  the  attainment  of  go(j<l  and  natural  a^atling. 
On  several  iKantvS  there  will  Ixj  different  opinions  as  to  what  bt^longs  t«i  the 
**  rchne^i  language"  and  to  the  ''current  pronnnciution "  :  but  in  one 
«chool  one  method  should  be  agreed  upon,  and  all  the  teachers  ouglit  to 
know  and  respiect  the  acceitted  one  in  their  work  of  accustoming  the  pupils 
to  sjieak  correctly,  Wliere  several  modes  of  pronunciation  are  ir^e*!  m  thi 
retined  speech  of  the  place,  the  one  that  is  most  Sonvcrfkin  is  nf  ctmrse  to 
lie  prel'errcil  :  but  here  there  are  several  considerations  to  be  th<«iglit  of. 
Oare  nmst  be  taken  not  to  anticijmte^  the  course  of  development,  and  th  lo 
will  be  several  motleys  of  pronunciation  which  may  indeed  l»e  allowed,  but 
must  not  be  enforced.  On  the  whole,  caution  must  tie  pra<*tised  in 
correcting  the  habitual  pronunciation  of  any  puiiil  ;  he  must  not  \u 
dihhcarti^ne*!  by  having  his  prraiunciation  tnatlc  ruliculous  before  the  class, 
ami  in  doubtful  cases  the  pronunciation  tJuit  the  pupiJ  is  iiccu8t<-imed  to  at 
lirmie  must  l>e  resp)ected. 

Another  tjuality  of  gijorl  reading  ia  that  the  pmpil  reads*  with  conlidence, 
without  hesitatii>n,  withr»ut  stammering  intcrrujitiotjs,  and  not  filling  tho 
imnrtcs  with  voice-sound  only,  or  with  inarticulate  soundj^.  In  order  to 
attain  such  confidence,  it  is  of  jfreat  importance  that  the  pui>ils  learn  to 
i-ead  mt»m  or  Ichh  slowly  according  to  re>[uircment,  and  that  they  leain  to 
pause  in  the  right  plat^os  -partly  where  pauses  mmt  l)e  matle,  Injcamse  the 
mc^nit>g  reouires  it,  jiartly  where  pause-s  m/iy  Ikj  made  for  tho  sake  of 
taking  breatn.  Constant  practice  is  still  required  in  this,  with  the  object 
of  making  the  scholar  aci^uire  such  a  command  o\er  his  delivery  tliat 
he  can  freely  UKKlerat^i?  his  speed  in  reading  according  to  the  subject  and 
form  of  whiit  he  is  reading  (ix»etry  should,  lus  a  rule,  be  read  mt»rc  slowly 
than  |irf»sc),  and  that  he  not  only  uuderstancLs  and  knows  that  he  must 
pi«u-if  where  tlie  meaning  retjuires  it>  but  also,  without  breaking  the  con- 
tinuity of  what  liL'  Is  reading,  he  may  jiause  more  where  he  himself  ch*K>scs — 
i,ff.^  to  emj«ha>^ifse  a  single  sentence,  or  to  take  br^th  in  cases  where  this 
does  not  natmally  take  place  in  a  necessary  pause. 

While  »pocial  emphasis  is  laid,  during  the  first  stage,  on  practising 
dUiiuH  and  eonfiiknt  reading,  in  the  higher  stages  greater  stress  is  jiy 
degrees  laid  (»n  reatling  vutk  t^j'wrjt.non.  But  confidence  will  cf>ntinue  to 
Ihj  a  cliicf  re<piirf ment  through  all  clajsses  :  jiractiee  in  confident  iNfading, 
too,  will,  when  precision  of  sj»eech  is  made  tho  first  requisite,  of  hseu 
l»ecomc  i>ractico  in  natural  reading,  and  th©  pupil  is  theadiy  on  the  riglit 
road  to  attain  tlie  second  requirement  of  the  law^— the  power  of  reading 

*  1  Jn  the  anbject  of  the  imiH)rtaii<oe  of  oorreot  speech  to  the  power  of  expr«M8- 
lug  one's  »eli  in  writing,  cf.  lilow. 
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with  ejTpression.  Expressive  reading  should  be  just  nattmd  readmg,  and 
liot  recitation,  so  unnatural  for  a  child,  ^\liat  is  sjiecially  required  is  that 
the  pupil  fthall  have  so  much  command  over  his  voicn  that  he  can  to  aome 
i^jctent  \  '  II  according  to  the  suhject — the  principil  thought 

and  int  ite  though ta^  narration  and  dialogue,  etc.,  etc. 

The  pitt>j  in;iT  iH  given  for  home  study  ought  to  be  gone  through  in 
advance  in  the  lowest  sta^  m  much  a&  possible,  with  the  object  of  giving 
the  pupilii  the  opportunity  of  practismg  them&elveft  in  reading  aloud 
uaknowTi  niatter.  \Vtiile  gfjin^^  over  it,  the  teacher  makes  sure  that  the 
pupils  nnderstand  the  subject  and  the  context.  He  explains  unkno^\^l  and 
ilifhctdt  words,  as  far  as  jja^sible  connecting  them  witu  familiar  words  of 
the  .same  root  or  witli  familiar  synouynin,  wliercby  both  the  siinilarity  and 
the  ditferenee  are  {Kiinted  nut.  The  i>iece  that  the  pupil  haMhadaa  a  noma 
leetwon  nmst  be  read  ^ith  due  nlowne^Hh:,  loudly  anri  distinctly^  with  the 
ri^ht  intiexion  and  the  right  eniphaaiii,  and  pausing  in  the  right  places, 
The  8ubject  v*.  made  mto  a  theme  of  conversation,  and  the  pupil  relates 
irhat  he  ha^s  read»  Care  is  taken  that  the  reading  in  not  too  quiclc*  and  not 
pAffonned  in  a  slovenly  manner,  and  that  it  is  ret<:>ld  in  connect  language 
and  in  t>rof>erly -formed  sentences.  In  order  to  make  sui*e  that  the  pupua 
rork  uix»n  their  reading- lesson  at  home,  they  ought  now  and  then  to  be 
ouide  tri  tell  the  contents  of  the  piece  before  opening  their  books. 

In  the  higher  stages,  the  preliminary  peruHal  is  restricted  to  the  most 
I  ry  explanations  and  detinitions  ;  aunng  the  reading  and  the  pupils' 
>n  of  the  subst-ance  and  train  of  thought^  tliere  will  l>e  opportunity 
^1  gnifi.i?  Huch  further  explanation  as  may  prove  to  lie  nece.*sary  for  com- 
plete uuiierstanding  ana  maKterini^,  vWien  a  natural  o{iportuiiity  is* 
ttfTorfJed  by  the  reading,  attention  Is  also  drawn  to  figures  oi  speech^  and 
l^rc'tdiar  expressions  and  terms,  tv^  for  ini^tanee  personification,  cfiniax,  and 
irony,  are  ex]dained  ;  but  the  study  of  troj^es  and  figures  must  not  be 
vntf re<l  urM>n  as  an  independent  branch.  As  before,  the  teacher  ascertains 
whether  the  pupils  work  at  home  with  their  remling,  and  he  tests  this  par- 
ticiiUrly  U>  make  them  understand  how  necessaiy  careful  preparation  is  for 
cxuressive  rciuling. 

With  regard  t^o  reading  in  the  hwhmanl,  the  law  sets  up  the  same  aim 
uji  for  reading  in  the  ordinary  lM>ok-langUiige»  namely,  that  the  rejidiiig 
dial  I  l^e  distinct  and  expressive.  Here,  as  a  rnle^  a  si>ecial  perusal  will  be 
retittiretl  Ijoth  for  the  sake  of  the  reading  and  of  tne  understanding,  and 
where  neceasary  for  full  conipreliension,  ptLH.s*iges  must  Ije  translated.  The 
pa^a^'e  rr^ad  is  talked  aliout,  and  the  suljst^nce  rei>eated  as  in  the  other 
ren'i'  ■      '  -tor 

■  selection  of  poems  (in  hookdanguage  and  popular  dialect)  ia 
leaniixi  ^^y  heart  in  all  classes  ;  the  poems  are  read  ana  gone  through  in 
adrancc,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  rhythm,  in  the  first  stage  only  to 
rijting  and  falling  rhytlim  in  a  generid  way  ;  in  the  third  and  fourth 
ola&tea  the  ordinurj^  metrical  feet  are  studied.  A  jx>em  ouo^ht  to  be  fully 
undenitiXHi  bi^fore  it  is  learnt  by  hetirt ;  spoding  the  impre.ssion  of  the 
poem  by  interruptions  during  re|.>etition  is  thereby  avoideti  It  ought 
to  J«.  >  rn]o  that  the  punil  who  is  to  repeat  a  poem,  or  part  of  a  fjoem, 
Mi«  front  of  the  class. 

1 .  o//ioetn/  are  explained  by  the  exatnplea  given  in  the  reatling 

mateTTai ;  the  principal  division  into  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry  ia 
hrietlv  r's:j>hiined. 

':  f  literature  is  not  read  f nun  any  special  text-book,  but  a  survey 

of  !•  nf  its  development  is  given  in  connection  with  what  the 

hi  ok  relates  alx>ut  itv 

N/:«.— Tn  the  lowest  clasa,  work  of  the  same  kind  as  was 
i^:f.Ud  iii  tiki'  ciitrani'e  examination  is  continued.  Practice  in  re- production 
ig  fi.'Arly  relat<_N[  tx^»  sj>eeeh,  and  tlie  more  the  jiupils  iire  requiretl  to  give 
col  IS,  and  on  the  whole  speiik  correctly  and  in  rightly-formed 

Ht'i  sier  ivill  the  written  exercises  be,  as  it  will  only  be  express- 

iij;  fiat  is  natural  to  them  to  express  verbally.    Tfie  matter  for 

Miif  ly  be  taken  fnini  easy  stories  which  have  been  read  with 

•  Miipn  ji'jrkHiuji^  or  which  are  well  known  ;  for  instance,  from  the  history 
[ling  or  from  easy  descriptions  from  natural  history  (associated  with 
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pictures  of  animals),  Firnt  a  t^hort  account  of  thn  nmiii  substance  is  put, 
m  clasd,  into  a  fixed  form,  which,  at  any  rate  in  the  eai  Uo«t  stage,  may  be 
written  step  by  step  uiion  the  bh^ck-board  ;  the  board  may  then  be  turned, 
and  the  pupils  exorcised  in  repoatiuij orally  the  8ubi*tance  in  the  fixed  form  ; 
and,  lastly,  the^  may  be  made  to  wnte  down  tlie  whole,  either  at  .school,  if 
there  is  tune  for  it,  oi  lus  hcinie  work.  Such  work,  at  jychrnil  or  at  home, 
will  l>e  ([uite  ea-sy  for  smne,  b?it  in  ratlier  dilficiilt  for  i>ther<. :  for  the  latter 
it  will  bo  a<ivi«Able  t :.  have  two  bonk.s,  a  note-lKtok  for  the  hn^t  attempt 
and  an  cxerciHe-lx)ok  for  oo])yinK  it  into.  Writing  on  the  biMird  can 
probably  80f»n  be  dmjjpcd  in  the  lowe.st  chu^is  of  the  four  year  intcrnjediat^* 
school;  but  prej*anUi<>n  f»f  the  written  rejwtition  ought  t^.*  lie  continued 
for  a  time,  so  that  tlie  pupils  may  accu.stoui  thenuselves  to  keep  to  the 
principal  thought,  and  to  uuy  first  w^nat  i.s  to  be  written  afterwiirds,  whether 
lis  Hchool  work  or  as  hr»me  work.  As  prefmration  for  more  indei>endeiit 
work,  the  pupils  may  l»e  allowed  to  j prepare  themselves  by  giving  ti  abort 
iic<*ount  of  a  certain  pa^ssage,  finst  verbally  fit  scIukiI,  and  then  in  writing 
at  Kchofil  or  at  home,  and  lastly  they  may  be  made  Ut  repeat  a  atory  in 
writing  at  home  l»y  themnelvt's.  During  these  exercisan  there  will  be 
constant  opportunity  of  explairdng  the  meaning  of  the  pimctuation  jsigns 
and  by  degrees  the  pu]»ils  will  1h3  retjuired  to  put  them  in  for  themselves. 
There  will  be  constant  np|tr>rtujiity  of  remarking  on  the  diflercnce  betw*een 
the  ft|*fjken  «ound  and  itw  written  .-^ymliob  and  to  K|K?ak  of  aynonyiiis  where 
there  ia  question  of  the  be«t  choice  of  worIb,  Tlie  ejcerci sea  will  aid  on 
the  whole  in  developing  the  pupils'  HnguiHtic  senile;  but  they  will  hIho  hiivo 
great  significance  in  another  way  ;  the  pupilw  will  learn  through  them  to  see 
what  i^  mrint  Important  in  familiar  matter,  that  which  gives  coherence  to 
the  whole,  and  in  thin  manner  will  W^ome  accnstomed  to  re<|nire  clear 
coherence  in  what  they  themnelve.'^  write. 

In  the  up]jer  clashes,  exercises  like  thone  given  at  the  leaving  exaniinalicni 
are  written,  at  firat  after  careful  prepamtion  and  guidance  at  sohmil,  afttT- 
^urdrt  more  freely.  The  greatest  stress  is  laid  u]»oii  the  i*equiren;ent  that: 
the  pupils  nhall  wiit^*  a  correct  and  natural  language,  and  that  they  c»tn 
maintain  a  decided  coherence  ;  without  pre\iomi  instruction,  they  muHi  not 
be  set  to  write  about  a  ^^ubject  of  w^hich  they  cannot  l>e  sup|^K»sed  to  kn*>w 
anything  already.  EsMjiy  subjects  from  Hist<jry,  Geogi*aphy,  and  Natnrul 
Hislory,  connecteil  with  the  likskn  in  tJiesB  bmnchcit,  may  be  given  by  tlic? 
Norwegian  tea^dier*  in  which  case  he  must  obtain  exact  information  aa  to 
what  the  pupils  have  previously  learnt  on  the  subject,  and,  slh  a  rule, 
oonsnlt  their  teachers*.  In  the  upper  classes,  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
exercise  the  linguistic  licnse  of  the  mipils  now^  and  then  by  letting  them 
translate  a  piece  from  Oerman  orEnglian  :  here,  too,  are  included  exercise* 
with  special  bejiring  on  practical  life,  8uch  an  comj^>osition  of  letter?*^ 
applicatiotis  and  .^hort  con*mumcation«,  advertiHemeiitft,  etc. 

Grrinmi  und  Eiujhxk  shall  be.  learnt  in  the  intermediate  sehor^l. 

The  aim  of  the  instniciion  in  itc^^jiytn  is ''that  the  pupils  shall  have 
gone  thnmgh  and  C4in  translate  and  explain  a  small  >electi<»n  of  paj^agea, 
cjin  i*ea<l  aloml  and  translate  easy  unseen  i>aHftage.s,  and  Iwve  wime 
proticiency  in  repeating  orally,  in  Elerman,  the  substance  of  one  of  the 
selected  |Mi;<HageM  they  have  MtudJed,  can  annwer  <[nestions  upon  it,  and 
can  write  the  laiiguagen" 

The  aim  «'f  the  instniciion  in  Enf/lhh  is  ^*that  the  pupiU  shall  have  gone 
through,  und  can  tnin.slate  and  explain  a  .small  selection  of  na^i^igeH,  cnn 
njiwl  ttluu  I  and  Imnslate  unseen  ]ja.ssages  which  only  eontxnn  wrird?^  of 
or*Hv'^«^  *k*  currence,  hav^i  aon>e  pr<»ticiency  in  rejieating  orally,  in  Mnglt^h, 

tin       •      '        •       ■  -     - 


lb'  e  of  a  patiiiage  frtthi  the  ^election  they  have  aludied,  can  answer 

qiii  11  it,  and  can  writt^  the  language/' 

It  this  aim  l»e  duniiare*!  witn  that  of  previous  regulatii>as,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  law  ha$  now  eixtended  ibe  aim.  Ah  befoi'e,  pupils  are  to  acquirtJ 
**nch  an  acquaintAnce  with  the  linguistic  materials  most  frequently 
eniploye*^,  that  they  can  translate  etwy  unaeen  pasdage^  but  they  are  also 
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[to  have  8o  far  made  the  language  their  own  that  they  can  to  some  small 
k stent  nse  it  orallt/.  Lastly,  it  is  pre5UT>}M)8etl  that  the  pupil.'^i  Rhall  have 
licuiue^l  a  correj5ix:>nain^  ability  to  u«e  the  language  in  writiii*^,  aUhongh  the 
an  here  is  not  tiited  in  detHil.  The  preiMrator>^  work  of  tjie  law  if^hows, 
ever,  tliat  the  aim  b  another  than  the  hitherto  usual  exercise,  its  jilace 
g  tfiken  by  more  or  leas  free  reprochiction,  which  in  its  turn,  in  a  higher 
"s  a  more  or  le^a  free  i>roduction  in  the  foreign  language, 
^r  I  compreht'nMiou  of  the  language  and  a  certain  degree  of  dex- 

-'  it  are  required,  and  as  almost  the  same  demanfU  are  made  in 
^f  Ixjth  tlie  langinig(\s  with  which  the  intermediat-e  school  is  to 
re  a|'v  lot-u,  this  is  the  place  to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the  new 
I  instruction  in  languaga%  and  8lJitc  the  meauw  by  wliich  tlie  attainment  of 
[the  new,  i^adf^r  »•'"  i-  to  be  attempted. 

Although  resrt  han  t»f  late  yearn  been   made  towards  the  new 

",  tlie  teacii!  ,-.         ^n  the  whole  lieen  deteiTnined  by  the  older  aim— ^j 
'>  th€  fofti'jn  fiinatuttft:  mith  ffrnmrmitirtii  com/firUerfsion,     "  E-ren^'neA'* 
I  h!>u    r^^^piired,  ability  to  tmnslate  from  the  mother-tongue  into  the 
for*  1  ige  ;  but  so  far  juh  the  intention  that  the  language  ^^hould  be 

iMEii  nig  was  concerned,  the  aim  waa  misc^cd.     What  was  gained  wjvs 

la  omiAm  bkill  in  reading,  but  the  written  tei*t  showed  that  as  a  rule  the 
l|)fitpU9  were  uuaciiuaintea  with  the  language.  The  reason  of  this  has  )ieen 
f  HOQght  in  the  method,  as  being  one-sidedly  theoretical ;  too  rmu'li  was 
lettruL  about  the  language,  too  little  of  th«  language  itself.  Thi?^  older 
nietliod^  which  in  characterised  as  the  artiticial  or  constnictive,  ha^  there- 
fore gradnallv  been  left  for  another,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
jformer,  is  called  the  natural  or  imitative;  nut  on  aceoiint  of  the  older 
regulations  with  regard  to  languages  in  our  schools*^  it  has  been  imp<:>s»ible 
[  to  atrry  out  the  new  method  in  such  a  way  that  the  support  of  trustworthy 
[IJcrience  can  be  adduced  in  its  favour.  Therefore,  where  the  law  does 
>.up  fixed  aiiiL^,  it  will  be  neco^sary  to  feel  one's  way  forward,  set  up 
'  aims,  and  aljove  all ju^'onimodate  the  method  to  one's  pre^iouHly 
.l.w;,.i I ^  as  to  its  applicability,  and  also  to  the  conditions  under 
»lii  must  be  given  in  a  nerio<l  of  tranj*ition. 

'\  „_  rcnce  between  the  older  and  the  newer  method  is  in  the 

rvr  hich  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language  Ls  to  be  acquired  and 

4H  I.  so  that  Uitli  protieieney  in  reading  and  ability  to  use  the 

m\r'  I  I  -     .    1 1   i  i  1  >  and  in  wn ting  m^iy  be  attained. 

Wii.  ]i  ,<-,  «i  Gliding  to  the  old  meth<xl,  tlie  written  language  is  made  the 
foundation^  and  in  ma^sterod  by  meann  of  translation  into  the  mother- 
tongue,  the  new  niethfxi  reouires  the  foreign  language  to  be  leamt 
principally  by  means  of  itself,  without  Norwegian  as  the  connecting  link. 
The  mode  of  procedure  i^  ii^  follows  :  The  teacher  begins  l>y  translating  the 
text  for  the  jMipib,  but  this  translation  is  gradually  and  rather  eiirly  left 
oC  In^tea<i  of  translating  the  words,  the  teacher  illustrates  the  meaning 
of  tliem  by  showing  the  thing  that  they  denciibe,  or  its  picture,  or  he  leads 
the  pupil  to  an  undcrHtamling  of  them  by  pointing  out  a  relationship  w^th 
_i^__  j_^  familiar  words,  or  the  word  is  explained  by  circumloctition  m  the 
language,  a«  is  done  in  explaining  Nor\vegian,  w^hich  must  also 
^*  "H,  The  intention  of  this  is  to  merge  the  foreign  expression  in 
tht  lind  into  the  object  for  which  it  is  the  expression,  as  is  done  in 

the  «. -  ^  ;;  r  t*  ir.utK  ut  acquiring  language. 

How  far  1 1  1 1  can  be  rendered  superfluous  or  be  superseded  by 

thctH  ^Jl^i^.^^?^  ;,  ct  determined,  however  J  in  many  cases  employment 

mii  le  of  pictnrcs,  circumlocutions,  etc.  ;  but,  at  any  rate^  these 

mc  ft  surtice  in  the  case  of  subtler  expressions  for  thought,  almtract 

idca>,  an«l  idiomatic  expressions  in  a  special  sense.  For  the  present,  it 
mu:»t  Ih!  taken  for  granted  that  translation  into  Norwegian  Ls  necessary  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  the  new  method  presupposes.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  w:*ln>i1  must  combat  vague  descriptions  and  semi-comprenenaion  ; 
but  the  foT'  ^'Hsioa  is  first  understood  to  the  same  extent  as  one 

HUcc^Adi^  in  '  iM  Norw^ian  expression  which  covers  it    Translation 

i*  of  teating  the  comprehension  ;  the  law  presupposes 

th  t  attained  without  practice.    In  the  plan  of  instruc- 

lion  ar^wu  up  riaijw,  therefore,  trauBlation  is  miintained  to  be  an  impor- 
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tMtit  nnd  iiec«K«ary  exereifte  througbout  tht;  course.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
ii  of  tht»  hji(hertt  innw>rUnc6  that  the  pupil  su-'custoin  himself  to  under- 
lian'l  the  lanKUH>a'  diitv  tly  and  %vithout  other  int^rvetitiori.  This  is  the 
C*mrlition  for  lin^iiiHtk-  KkiU  in  reading  no  hm  than  ability  to  ^peak  and 
irriti'  in  tho  forui^i  lan^itige.  The  teju-her  sh<nild,  therefore,  at  a  more 
ji'lvnrir^jd  4ta^f%  niid  with  veiy  oaM'  pa.'iitHx^K'?,  try  now  and  then  to  do 
without  truTHlittion,  and    inwtmd  of  it  make  ut^e  oi  exphination  or  free 

r '  •^-"  in  thn  f(*rt5tjt?:n  language.     An  imj^Kirtant  means  of  improving  in 

'HiHory  rtuidlij^  in  the  foreign  language  at  home^ 

i  ,.    .   iiiiirementH  of  tluj  law  uj^ion  the  second  jxnrit  are  ^^ sonve pff>iicieneti 

tn    rr/M'atin{f    ihf   »uh$tanct   of    n    jHtggafje  from    the    selected     $1^1  trk 

ftftMMfi^f*'^^   ttml  in   nn*wtrinif  f/ttt'istif^is  ujK^n  tt.*'     It  muiit  be  maintmned 

flint    thin  d*>u«  not  refer   to  skill   in  Ki>efiking,   if  the   latter  consists  in 

to  ing  ahlc  to  put  ono*H  thoughts  into  the  foi-eign  language  oflfhaud.     This 

niranti  rnif horniore  nor  hi^n  tlian  that  the  pupil  »hall  think  in  the  foreign 

^iriiniL'f  ;  hnt  it  neiMt   hardly  In*  naid  that  tliia  I^  only  very  imperfectly 

t   (I  HvUtnti  whow  lii^dTeHt  aim  in  to  ttiiich  the  young  to  think  in 

t  ^♦i  torigtio,  and  Jitid  in  it  the  right  expression  for  their  thought 

'I'ht  anil  whifh  thi?  law  neta  up  wjtii  regard  t4>  skill  in  speaking  is  al»<i  more 

nt*rriff*M|,  arid  for  tht^  the  almve-nanied  treatment  of  the  reading  pi*u^sagc 

v  to  l»n  the  HohoorH  most  Her viceable  means.     The  verbal  use  of 

t  II  I JMi linage  ha>*  hitherto,  as  a  rule,  been  neglected  or  set  on  one 

■      '       There  wore  phnity  of  reafUng  exercisers,  but  very  little 

•  Old  Mpeaking  ,  the  pupils  have  had  only  a  little  practice 

r  I  INK    wliat  v,\v%  n-ml    or  related,   a  verbal    communiciition. 

4inn,  and  in  rt?plying  to  theuK     i>i chiton  has  }>een  a  kind 

r  ami  it  Will  eontinue  to  l)e  employed  with  the dotdile  pur- 

I  ruing  the  war  to  ri*t'ogniHe  the  word  m  its  phonetic  form,  and 

ol  ...i K  ''   HI  itn  aceepl4'd  written  form,  the  iwual  orthopaphy.     But 

III  thix  iniiMt  now  hv  tuhlm  trral  exfreises  of  various  kinds,  with  the  object 
i*f  iniiLn.-/  iKn  pupilK  more  familijir  with  the  foreign  language,  and  intended 
»^  i  1m  to  help  in  tho  direct  acquisition  of  it.    The  above-named 

r  fufy<luriion  are  ti>  aid  in  this^  they  will  be  employed   in 

iwidiiion  t  dion,  and  are  not  to  take  its  place, 

Thr  t<ui*  i  1  alw^ays  be  free  to  u&e  Norwegian,  both  when  it  is  & 

ipiitHtion  rd  ninie  didallod  explanation  and  in  the  case  of  serious  admonitioii 
*n<l  reprimanfl. 

*V\\i\  new  mt5th<><l  will  onlv  have  grammar  used  when  it  lightens  the 
pnpd*^  wp>rk  in  acquiring  the  language.  This  so  fur  agrees  with  the  method 
ti  that  grammar,  in  the  pre^sent  system  of  teaching  languages,  is 

.'  If     the  means,  not  the  end,      It  ha-s,  however,  its  fixed  usej  and 

the  ichool,  which  must  teach  accuracy  in  every  point,  miLst  also  require  it 
in  the  grammatir4il  nnderstanding  of  the  language,  Hqu'  this  understanding 
in  bc*it  gainful  is  another  matter.  According  to  the  new  method,  it  comes 
most  natural  I  v  tlnnng  reading,  when  the  pupil,  vnih.  the  teacher^s  help,  in 
guided  in  gnulually  linding  out  the  laws  of  the  language  from  what  he  is 
nvwling:  not  until  later,  for  repetition,  may  a  systeraatic  text-book  be 
um*mL  The  4  orrectnesH  of  this  principle  may  be  recognised,  but  to  what 
extt*nt  it  ougiit  to  be  acted  \i\i(m  will  depend  uptjn  practical  considerations, 
I'artly  U\  save  time,  jmrtly  because  the  material  is  not  always  sutlicient,  it 
will  l)c  liest  to  eoUect  and  arrange  the  material  beforehand,  according  to 
the  c^tegoriey  which  ought  proiMjrly  to  be  made  out  fii-st.  The  chief  thing 
will  be  that  the  grammatical  nilo  is  illustrated  and  prm^tised  in  an 
intelligent  manner,  the  example  preceding  the  rule.  Teiichers  are  recf»m- 
mende<l  to  use  grammars  that  confine  themselves  to  the  representation  of 
the  laws  of  the  language  in  their  broader  features,  while  acquaintance  with 
the  subtler  features  and  the  more  arbitrary  regulations  are  acquired  by  and 
during  reading. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  the  selecrion  of  ptassa^es  for  reading  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  teaching ;  all  exercises  m  reading,  speakmg^ 
and  writing  ai'c  connected  with  them*  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  they  are  adapted  to  their  purposa  In  the  intermediate 
achool,  it  is  above  all  the  laiigua^e  as  language  that  is  to  be  leamU  the 
timpLt  hin^fuage  m  daily  uu.     Thus  is  what  the  selection  must  represent 
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The  use  to  be  made  of  it,  the  care  with  which  it  is  to  be  acquired,  iiresuppoae 
ajijo  llmt  the  contents  raiist  be  such  as  are  worthy  of  being  react  in  f^ueh  a 
marinen  The  selection  must  he  a  model  one,  b«>th  in  form  and  contenta^ 
^i}«^  h..  .KL,  to  contribut^j  towards  the  general  cdii cation.  It  will  be  an 
m\  r  it  can  be  connected  with  what  tiie  juipil  alrejidy  kno%VH,  can 

elu: .  ,..  -  ..'^  and  c>s|.>eciaUy  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  the  land  and  people  in 
question;  hut  the  chief  thing  is  that  the  account  i?*  ^niiple  ami  natural, 
and  the  niatt*ir  pleasant  ami  easily  nndersitrxxl,  n^ithout  much  explanation, 
by  pupils  of  the  age  of  iho^e  in  tht^  intennediate  school.  Stt»ries  and 
de^Tiptioiw  from  human  life,  history  and  nature  should  form  the  main 
(lart  of  the  Molectioii. 


UiStvTiJ, 


Ai*  a  genend  nd+v  the  pupil  ought  tirst  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
matter  *>f  i:  i  by  mean**  of  verlia!  account:^  by  the  teacher,  who 

nuist  tniin   i  i  u  relate  well  and  vividly.     At  the  beginning  of  the 

kateon  he  relate^  m  close  adherence  to  the  cla^dxxjk^  the  tif^k  that  is  to  be 
given  for  hriine  ^tudy  for  the  follov^ing  lesison.  In  connection  with  this  he 
Iri  c  a  certain  aajiuremeot  by  #^j*/i///mtV?,^/  HuJnmUiar  u^trrh 

aii  and  givcA  the  nght  primunrMitiim  of  names  ;  the  ftvym  of 

ihiU4^ilU  and  I/h:  cf/hertfice  is  explained  when  nece,*wary;  th^  jnjinfs  to  whirn 
H|>ccial  attention  is  to  l>e  paici  are  trrnphasiHt'd,  and  previously-mentioned 
\mjit  or  i>redent  cirtnwuttnnceM,  which  it  is  necessary  to  recolltict,  are 
reaillrd. 

The  I  '  '      idapted  to  the  pupils*  stage  of  development,  and 

ahwj  rt<  time  at  disposal.    Out  of  a  Ici^f^on  i>f  4.'>  minutes 

from  1<»  H'  I  in  going  thr*>ugh  the  lesson  in  this  way.     In 

the  lower  el  facets  aJl  *Ut<iih  ;  at  a  higher  sta^e  it  may  to  some 

pnf..,.t  V.,.  ,  ,»,^,^,,,,  ,,, ,  ,,j(tiiie  the  coherent  account  tn  chief  iM>intH,  In  the 
«j-  s  it  will  generally  Ije  a<lvistible,  especially  during  the  repetition 

of  V,..,..  ;..i.'.  been  re^d  in  the  two  lower  classes,  tirst  to  give  a  general 
survey. 

Aftt^r  L'Muii;  tlirou)?h  the  new  le&«oii  the  pupils  are  exaniinetl  in  the  lesson 
th  vd  for  the  day.    Care  is  t^ken  in  this  examination  that  the 

qii  r   in  Hiich  a  manner  that  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of 

t'ff  tuiom  narrative,  or  (where  the  matter  h  more  difficult  or 

th'  nneuiiitive)  in   giving  a.  fvU  and  coherent  atisu>er.     The 

tcfti'hci  mu-^t  *ujt  intcn*upt  to  give  explanations  or  supplementary  questions. 
Only  when  the  pnpU  conies  to  a  standistill,  and  has  nothing  to  sfiy,  must 
the  ti^a^'her  step  m  to  a**KiKt  him. 

When  the  pupd^s  through  questioning,  have  given  an  account  of  the 
wm  for  the  day  iu  it»  entirety^  the  teacher  tulks  with  the  class  about  it, 

eking  by  means  of  »hoFt  (lucsstifnis  to  ^ve  jm>tntn€nce  to  the  most  im- 
portant pointis  to  correct  wijat  is  vague,  jivpplement  what  is  incomplete, 
and  a^siure  himself  that  both  in  the  main  and  in  detail  it  ha:^  been 
en)""  ''-•  ■  ^•*^  Then  the  lesson  for  the  previous  iky  is  again  taken 
iij  a  ride  that  the  pupils  are  not  only  preiuired  in  the 

ri<  ^    .  ill  the  old  one.    Opp<3rtunity  must  Ihj  given  to  as  many 

\n  to  take  a  personal  share,  and  the  teaching  mu»l  be  bright 

'^  f»n  can  follow.* 

,  and  in  the  degree  pennitted  by  circumstances,  the 
!  I  en  tary  detailed  narratives  of  historical  events,  condi- 
'^,  The  pupils  are  thereby  encouraged  to  take  an 
reiiding.  The  historical  pictiues  that  the  school  owns 
arc  u9o*l  in  all  j^tiiges  of  the  school  to  illustrate  the  narrative.  The  naiTativo 
ihnnM  be  triven  extempore;  reading  only  in  ease  of  need. 

1  o  make  sure  of  getting  through  the  j^ear  s  course  in  the  right 
teacher  ought  Uj  plan  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 

It  may  seem  natural  to  begin  the  class  with  the  daVa  lesaon,  and  end  with 
Up  ...„.,..  I  ,,i  *iw.  .w...i      ^^'^nancG  sho"w%  however,  fliat  in  that  way*  it  often 

it  for  a  satisfactory  j>erusal.     But  if  there  is  a 
'    L  ^L,^u:i  a,  there  is  naturally  nothing  to  prevent  the 
{jenijAi  t)9LDg  taketi  last. 


tionn,  and 
'mt»2Tt^i  in 


bow  lie  will  %vork  throiigliotit  the  yeai%  how  far  he  i 
fiimrter,  wliat  njUTiitive-H  he  will  i^'^\^  and  at  what 
Miinv  circmii.staiice^  may,  indeetl,  interfere  with  a'plj 
it  will  111  way  J*  mirve  a8  a  »ta.nthird  aiitl  a  reminder. 

Gtrnjnipiilf. 

A  considerable  amount  of  toixigraphical  kuowie 
daily  life,    The.  pupils  ought  therefore,  at  the 

cnrriciduEi,  ti»  hiive  cerUiinly  acquired  the  kuowle 

in  a  rlaHHdxMik  iidapled  to  their  8ta^e  of  developmental 
IcH^sons  given  to  geography. 

Hut  if  the  pupils'  w<irk  in  geography  is  not  to 
htsiping-up  (if  uauies,  ligure^,  and  fa<^t»,  the  te 
whenever  there  is  ar\  opportunity  *jf  doing  ho,  to  i 
tliat  which  is  imix*rtant  to  them.     By  demon:5tratii\gf^ 
for  instance,  between  the  nature  and  coloniiiation 
social  conditions  of  its  ixjpulation  —by  rx>mparison  \ 
Hoe  that  circum^Htancea  in  thiin  world  develop  vdi)\ 
law.     It  muflt  not  be  exf)ected  that  it  is  mamly  by 
that  such  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired.     The  class-l 
part,   i/>  give  a   well -arranged  ^statement  of  that 
vVithciut  being  reduced  to  a  t^ihular  list  of  facts  &iid  t 
Ije  put  together  with  a  certain  conciseness  ;  for  it  i 
that  givei*  tr»  the  pnpiln'  geographic  knowledge  life  i 
hand,  by  means  of  what  the  tcaehcr  imparts  for  t 
the  mat  ten  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  way  in  wh 
C4ireful  collalxiratioii  of  teacher  and  piipil. 

The  moKt  efitectual  meanH  of  avoidmg  a  fruitless  I 
tuae  of  the  map.     Where  thin  t!an  give  the  necessaiy  i 
book  should  be  worded  a.s  shortly  as  ijossible. 

The  map  must  be  studied  thoroughly  with  the  < 
the  pupil  the  power  of  bringing  it  before  Ma  miu^ 
For  this  purpose  the  teacher  must  see  that  the  pumlil 
with  the  wafl-mape,  and  with  the  atlas  approved  by  t* 
inent,  which  each  of  them  has  in  his  possessioih     In  i 
ought  ki  have  their  maps  in  front  of  them  when  a  new  ! 
through,  and  the  teacher  must  see  that  they  follow  on  t 

The  pupils  ought  to  learn  to  know  the  pictures  ih«^^ 
mind  of  the  outline  and  boundaries  of  the  countrieMMfc  f  the 

mountain  ranges,  valleyu,  and  river  courses  ;  from  the  raap»  too,  Liiey  must 
gain  a  knowledj^e  of  how  the  frontiers  and  population  stand  in  relation  to 
ttnd  are  detemuned  by  the  nature  of  the  earth  s  surface.  The  pupils  ought 
also  to  learn  U}  tind  on  the  map  such  details  as  well-known  towns  on  the 
same  jiarallel  of  latitude  (same  length  of  day),  or  under  the  s»me  meridian 
(same  time  of  day)^  the  situation  of  geogi-ai»hicaI  places  (6S})ecial]y  towns)  in 
relation  to  the  capital  of  the  country*  or  to  the  boundaries  of  the  adjoining 
country,  countries  with  corresponding  natural  situation  and  character 
{correspondence  in  climate  and  trade),  countries  of  about  the  same  size  (here 
graphic  representations^  et<^  will  be  very  sendoeableX  Lastly,  the  ways  of 
ooinmunication  between  different  places  on  the  earth  ought  to  oe  frequently 
pointed  out 

Map-drawing  ought  to  be  used  both  for  strengthening  and  testing  the 
knowted^  of  the  map.  It  must^  howeyer,  be  rememb^^  that  what  in 
re^iuired  is  not  to  produce  really  serviceable  maps,  but  only  to  embody  and 
correct  previousl);  gained  images.  To  represent  the  whole  outline  of  the 
country  by  the  aid  of  more  or  leas  artificial  figures  of  memory  is  not  of 
much  use.  The  tiisk  is  as  a  rule  too  hard,  and  the  mark  is  overshot^  when 
the  memory  is  burdened  with  a  geometrical  figure,  instead  of  strengtiiening 
the  immediate  representation  of  the  outline  of  the  country  itself.  If.  how* 
ever,  it  is  wislied  that  the  nupils  should  draw  outlines  by  the  help  oi  lines 
.and  point*,  these  ought  to  be  chosou  as  much  as  possible  naturally^  as,  for 
instance,  certain  central  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude,  equal  diatanoes 
l»eing  marked  off  to  points  on  or  near  the  outline  of  the  country.    This 
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Iflids  at  the  same  time  to  an  acquirement  of  a  certam  geographical  know- 
ledge, while  other  mnemonic  tigures,  as  a  rule,  are  of  importance  only  for 
the  mecfaAoical  work,  and  on  account  of  their  often  complicated  naturei 
wiU  ioon  vanish  from  the  memory,  ^lajMlrawing  can  be  employed  with 
the  best  results  in  the  fixing  of  toiK^gi-apijiciil  details  in  the  niemorj^.  and 
here  much  time  will  be  saved  by  giving  round  piintad  or  hectographea  out- 
\'\ne^  for  filling  in,  either  as  home-work,  carefully  done,  or  from  memory, 
in  clads.  As  nmctical  object -ma  tier  in  teaching  geography  may  be  recom- 
mended, besides  tlie  globSa  and  maps,  plate«  and  photographs  representing 
speciallv  interesting  laiidacap8s,  famous  buildings,  scenes  from  life,  types  of 
natioaalities,  etc. 

With  ri^gard  to  the  order  which  ought  to  be  followed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  materiali  it  is  undoubtedly  best  to  begin  with  our  own  country.  In 
the  lowest  class,  however,  the  ^ographj'^  of  Norway  cannot  l»e  finished* 
The  development  of  the  pupils  is  too  little  advanced^  and  their  ntock  of 
geographical  ideas  too  small.  It  must  be  the  conscious  aim  of  the  instruc- 
tion to  expand  and  fix  these  ideas,  and  this  is  best  done,  after  having 
marked  the  most  important  jtoints  in  the  first  studying  or  Norway's  geo- 
grapby*  by  turning  the  attention  outwards  to  other  liindfl  and  to  foreign 
conditions,  always  comparing  the  unknown  and  foreign  conditions  at  home. 
This,  on  account  of  the  «iuautity  of  the  material,  demands  a  strict  economy, 
which  i^  again  conditional  on  the  employment  ^f  the  l>est  op]:K>rt unity  for 
every  ptu*jH:«e,  If,  for  in^t^nce,  bv  comparing  the  natuml  conditions  in 
Norway  and  Switzerland,  the  pupils  have  received  a  sufficiently  clear  idea 
of  what  a  mountainous  country  is^  this  is  s^uVjsecjuently  used  as  a  complete 
con^ption,  that  need  not  be  dw^elt  long  upc>n  in  the  future.  The  concep- 
tion of  coast  and  inland  climate  may  be  gained  by  comparing  the  climatic 
nditions  on  the  west  coa^t  of  Norway  and  in  Russia.  And  in  this  way 
\  fundamental  geographical  ideas  must  systematically  be  given  fulness 
and  >»ul»stancc,  and  then  made  use  of.  More  is  attained  by  thoroughly 
entering  upon  the  matter  in  this  way,  at  a  convenient  opiKirtunity,  and 
afterwards  referring  to  it,  than  by  spreading  the  work  evenly— and  thinly 
— over  the  whole  course. 

While  Bceking,  by  means  of  the  instruction,  to  bring  the  pupil  cm  to  the 
foal  fixed  by  the  law  for  Natural  Hist4^>ry,  the  desire  should  l>e  to  awaken 
and  strengthen  his  pctwernof  observation  and  interest  in  nature^  and  also  to 
develop  his  ability  to  give  a  correct  account  of  what  he  observes,  and  to 
train  him  in  the  drawing  of  conclusions  from  his  observations. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  the  immediate  conseiiuence  of  this,  A 
natural  object,  a  living  plant*,  a  stuffed  animal,  or,  in  default  of  this,  a  gc»od 
picttire,  is  placed  before  the  pupil ;  at  a  later  stage,  a  skull,  a  complete 
skeleton,  and  so  forth. 

Tlic  pui'il  is  made  to  explain  wliat  he  sees^  his  manner  of  expressing  him- 
itk  «:tedL  and  he  is  aided  in  discovering  what  he  has  overlooked,  and 

fin      ,         ira^ving  the  right  conclusions  from  Ills  observations. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  tvpes  have  been  gone  through,  and  the  pupil 
has  thua  become  familiar  wnth  the  temiinolog)',  the  teacher  passes  on  to  tne 
iOinpiLrison  of  nearly-allied  forms.  This  will  ^'radually  lead  to  a  rooogci- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  for  the  sake  of  the  general  view,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to 
net  up  a  system. 

In  studying  the  natural  history  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  pupils,  as 
early  as  the  first  clajts,  must  be  instructed  m  the  way  to  press  and  preserve 
plants  ;  while  a  school  herbarium,  as  a  rule,  will  prove  to  be  of  very  small 
peda^^gic  valuet,  it  ia  a  very  different  matter  with  a  collection  that  has 
been  nukde  from  first  to  last  by  the  pupil  himself. 

Colloctifig  and  naming  of  plants  in  the  holidays  ought  to  be  encouraged. 


*  Evetv  impil  in  the  olats  munt  have  a  s^jecimen  of  tlte  plai 
t  A  whool  collection  of  typical  fraitfomi*  would  be  u»oful 


plani  in  front  of  hint. 
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At  the  final  examination  the  pupil  ought  to  be  able  to  show  a  hGrbariiim 
made  by  himself,  embracing  about  fifty  typical  and  commonly  occurring 
epecies.* 

While  the  pupil  is  trained  to  observe,  attemx»ts  should  also  be  made  to 
awaken  a  love  of  nature  in  him  ;  he  mu.'st  feel  that  he  has  duties  and 
responsibilities  towards  living  creatures  ;  he  nnist  be  brought  to  see  that  it 
ia  cruel  and  base  to  rob  birds  of  their  e^gs,  or  impale  hving  insects  on 
needles,  to  destroy  trees^  etc.,  and  that  his  energy  and  de-sire  to  observe 
will  be  able  to  find  a  nobler  field  in  hatching  butterfiies,  making  Bimple 
tttempts  at  cultivating  from  seeds,  and  so  forth* 

The  instniction  in  Physics  must  als<»  l»e  given  Ijy  means  of  observation, 
and  the  subject  has  tins  atlvantage,  namely,  that  what  is  observed  is 
phenomena  that  occur*  The  phenomenon  in  progress  more  easily  en^osses 
the  interesit  than  unalterable  natural  objocts  ;  and  the  interest  in  the 
physical  phenomena  will  be  heightened  in  a  degree  corresponding  with  the 
opportunity  Tvhich  la  affortled  the  pupil  of  experimenting  with  them 
himself. 
The  natural  course  of  instruction  will  Ikj  as  follows  : — 
Fii-st,  the  expenment  is  performed,  and  this  Is  done  by  the  pupil  lumself, 
under  the  teacher's  guidance,  as  often  a,s  there  ia  an  opjwrtunity  for  it. 
The  teacher  states  the  consecutive  order  of  the  manipulations  performed, 
and  the  ensuing  phenomenon  ;  fiimi  the^e  he  is  led  to  deciuce  law%  wliidt 
he  can  and  must  require  to  be  expressed  with  absolute  correctness.  Lastly, 
he  explains  the  a]>paratua  employed,  by  a  drawing  on  the  black-board 
in  canes  where  this  can  be  done.  Not  until  the  experiment  has  thus 
been  j>erfonned  and  exiilained  are  the  punils  given  their  lassons  to  learn 
in  an  authorised  text-book,  which,  in  ordin"  to  aid  their  memory  during 
repetition,  must  contain  plates  and  descriptions  of  the  apparatus, 
explanations  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  formulation  of  laws. 

Mathematics. 

In  the  second  half-year  in  the  second  class,  theoretical  iustruction  in 
arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  sliall  be  begun*  At  this  stage,  the  pupils 
will  have  acquired,  through  their  study  of  practical  arithmetic^  and  the 
preliminary  geometrical  exercises,  the  necessary  qnaliii cations  to  follow*  an 
ejcact  account  of  the  element**  of  mathematics,  provided — be  it  observed — 
that  the  account  is  straightforward  and  natural,  and  only  occupies  itself 
with  what  belongs  to  the  mathematical  reasoning  stracture,  and  does  not 
obscure  natural  conceptions,  and  foster  captious  scepticism,  by  elaborate 
proofs  of  what  good  common  sense  expects  everj'one  to  know.  False  ste[is 
m  the  directic»n  here  referred  to  are,  however,  no  longer  common  here. 

Demcmst ration  belongs  inseparably  to  the  mathematical  instruction  in 
the  intermediate  school,  at  anj*  rate  since  the  new  arrangement,  as  that 
portion  of  mathematics  gone  through  in  the  in temie4iiite  school  is  not  taken 
up  again  in  the  higher  secondary"  »chw>L  The  demonstrations  must  possesJi 
perfect  clearness  and  incontrovertibility.  But  it  must  alwayi*  be  remem* 
Wod  that  the  mathematical  proofs  are  there  for  the  sake  of  the  propositions, 
are  to  serve  the  puri>ose  of  fixing  their  substance  in  the  memory,  of 
itrengthening  the  recoffiiition  of  them,  and  of  elucidating  their  more  or  less 
comprehensive  applicability.  If,  by  means  of  the  demonstrations,  no  more 
ictive  appropriation  of  the  substance  of  the  propositions,  or  greater  con- 
fidence m  their  application  is  gained,  mathematical  demonstration  will  be 
only  pla>ing  with  chains  of  reasoning,  w  hich  may  indeed  be  fonnativoly 
developing,  out  is  lacking  in  reality.  The  demonstration  ought  therefore 
always  to  l>e  as  simple  and  atraightforw^ard  as  possible.  The  teacher  ought 
not  to  treat  the  demonstration  as  something  the  pupils  only  have  to  le&rn 
by  heart.  They  ought  rather  to  learn  that  tney  already  have  the  thoughts 
used  in  the  deinonstration  ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  using  them  in  the  right 

*  The  herbarium  oni^ht  not  to  oontain  exclusively  herltaccous  plant*,  but 
also  preAsed  leaves  ana  fioweni  of  common  trees  and  shnilm.  In  the  choice 
ol  speeiei  tpeeial  regard  thouM  be  piiid  to  the  aim  net  by  the  1aw% 
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way.  They  ought  therefore  often  to  be  called  upon  ti^  work  with  the 
Usiicher  when  he  is  giving  a  new  demonstnition. 

^Vliere  the  pupib  can  tincl  their  own  way  they  should  be  allowed  to  do 
uo  ;  in  scarcely  any  other  domain  b  the  heuriatic  method  so  applicable,  su 
f^roductive  of  intere.st  and  self -dependence,  and  &o  effective  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  home-work* 

DonuBtic  Economy. 

Domeatic  economy  i»  mther  a  wide  field.  First,  everything  under  the 
head  of  needlework  must  l>e  excepted,  as  this  forma  a  subject  by  it.self. 
What  is  then  most  feasible  in  an  intermediate  school  is  the  preijaratiun  of 
food»  and  ceitain  points  of  household  economy  in  connection  with  it,  such  as 
h"  '  trig  accounts,  heating,  ventilation,  etc.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
t  h  anch  often  encroaches  on  other  branches  of  the  school  c  urricuhun, 

511  '  i ,  pi ly .s i c8  and  th  e  sm  al  1  axnoui  \  t  of  c  b  e  m  Ist ry  con n  ec  ted  wi th  it 

(^  gy  (human  bt^ing),  and  VKjtany  {many  of  the   nutritious 

sn;  his  cont^act  with  so  many  other  subjects  affords  the  moi*t 

w  unity  of  a|«i^*aling  to  the  pupil's  ilesire  and  ability  to  make 

u.^  .  ....  -  .  jcnocs  ;  ana  the  im|Mjrtance  oi  this  may  just  lie  in  the  fact 
that  it  IS  in  the  service  of  another  branch,  and  will  generally  be  with 
ATir.thpr  tf^Acher  that  this  happens.  Their  independent  energy  is  appealed 
t*  1 J lore  strongly.     It  follows  from  the  above,  that  the  teacher  in 

lit  M  onomy  mi;^t  have  the  necessary  acquaintance  with  all  the  above- 

named  branches. 

The  rhief  object  of  the  instruction  in  domestic  economy  ought  to  be  to 
t*  pupils  rational  and  economical  cooking-    It  ought  therefore 

fM  /  to  embrace  only  the  preparation  of  ordinary,  good,  every-day 

(farij.  ^u  great  amount  of  theoretical  matter,  chemical  and  physiological, 
should  enter  the  held.  The  tciicher  ought  principally  to  content  herself 
with  making  use  of,  and  when  necessary  supplementing,  to  some  e;!ctent, 
what  the  girls  have  already  been  taught,  or  are  being  taught  in  the  above- 
named  brandiefi.  She  must  thus  always  keep  herself  informetl  its  to  how 
far  the  pu[>ils  have  got  in  them.  A  little  aWut  the  ijuport^iiice  of 
nutritious  sul:»«itance4i  for  the  nourishment  of  the  Ixxly,  their  nutritive 
V4lue^  and  their  occurrence  in  the  mo>tt  ordinary  articles  t>f  foml  must  of 
courxe  l»c  included,  but  only  as  the  pupils  learn  to  know  these  ar  tic  lei*  of 
food  in  the  course  of  their  practical  work.  With  the  many  good  means 
of  illustration  at  disijosal.  this  \^'ill  be  l»yno  means  difli cult.  Both  good 
plates,  prepared  for  school  use,  and  very  simple  exj^eriments  may  here  be 
eTnnl(i\e<L  The  pupils  oiu^lit  also  to  have  an  onportunity  of  seeing  saniples 
r  it  kincia  of  ordinary  articles  of  food  and  drmk,  which  may  be 

I:  mall  glasses,  «.7.*  different  sorta  of  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  beaiis,  peas, 

!l  ,  etc.,  all  marked  with  the  current  prices.    As  other  means  of 

J I  I  may  be  named  plates  showing  the  way  of  cutting  up  animals 

(r  sheep,  pig),  both  by  a  sketch  of  the  whole  animal  with  a  state- 

ij,  ^Le  quality,  and  (what,  however,  is  less  imix)rtant)  by  pictiu'ea  of 

the  d  life  rent  pieces,  with  a  statement  of  the  most  ordiuitry  and  pntctical 
uaes.  The  teacher  should  also,  now  and  then  give  the  pupils  an  opportu- 
nity of  Sluing  an  animal  cut  up  at  a  butcher's,  and  of  a^^isting  in  tne  pur- 
chase of  meat. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 


PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  HIGHER  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Ab  a  supplement  to  m^  previous  account  of  the  new  laws  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  Higher  School  in  Norway,  I  venture  to  make  the 
following  additions : — 

From  the  autumn  of  1900,  the  instruction  in  the  Hiffher  Secondary 
Schools  {gymnasia)  will  be  arranged  according  to  the  law  of  the  27th  Julv, 
1896.  On  the  5th  December,  1899,  the  Depigment  issued  new  curricola 
and  courses  of  instruction,  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  Education,  after 
the  opinions  of  the  schools  upon  vanous  points  had  been  heard. 

The  new  plan  of  instruction  fixes  the  time  table  division  of  lessons  for 
the  various  sides  as  follows  :— 


A««real"  side. 


Time-Table. 

BslinfTuistic-historical  side, 
with  Latin. 


Cslingaistic-hLBtorical  side 


Side 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Class       .        -  1     I. 

n. 

in. 

L 

IL 

IIL 

L 

n. 

in. 

Religion 

Norwegia 

German 

English 

French 

Latin 

History 

Geograph 

Naturals 

Mathemai 

Drawing- 

n 

y 

cience 
bios  • 

1 
4 
3 
4 
4 

3 

1 
4 

4 
2 

1 

6 
3 
2 
2 

3 

1 
6 
6 
2 

30 

2 
4 
3 
2 
2 

3 

2 
6 
6 

1 

1 
4 
3 
4 
4 

3 

1 
4 
4 
2 

1 
6 
3 

7 

4 

6 

1 
2 

2 
6 
3 
7 
3 

5 
2 

1 
2 

1 
4 
3 
4 
4 

3 

1 
4 
4 
2 

1 

6 
3 
2 
6 

7 
3 

1 
1 
2 

2 

4 
3 
2 

11 
3 
2 

1 
2 

Total .       . 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

80 

To  this  must  V>e  added  six  hours  a  week  for  gjrmnastics  and  singing* 


(The  following  extracts  are  given  from  the  course  of  study  in  the  various 
branches)  :  - 
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NoRWKrilAN. 

A.   Oral  ItistruciiArti, 
\,—Tke  Ordinaiy  Literart/  Langitage, 

With  regard.to  the  choice  of  literature,  considerable  freedom  is  granted, 
but  certain  requirements  will  always  oe  made.  The  aim  is  to  give  the 
pupiJ  AS  complete  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  tlie  cultural,  80Cial»  and 
intellectual  life  of  our  people  during  different  period.-i,  as  it  reveals  itself 
in  literature.  The  jx)etical  literature  will  occupy  the  chief  share  of  atten- 
tion, but  the  selection  ought  also  to  include  samples  of  other  works*  which 
werve  to  throw  light  upon  .sides  of  that  life  w*hieh  are  not  directly  apparent 
in  the  former,  but  of  which,  in  the  interests  of  general  education,  it  is 
desirable  for  the  pupil  to  have  some  knowledge.  These  samples,  which 
should  also  be  models  of  good  protie,  style  and  diction,  wll  be  chosen  by 
preference  from  more  moaem  writings. 

In  the  choice  of  both  poetical  and  prose  selections,  consideration  should 
be  paid  at  every  .step  to  the  standard  of  attainment  and  development  of  the 
pilpib :  but  care  must  aliio  be  taken  that  in  the  entire  selection  that  ia 
studiea  in  the  three  classes  of  the  ffi/mfutfnum,  the  different  periods  and 
staples  of  development  in  literature  are  represented  by  characteristic 
samples  in,  m  far  ai%  possible,  a  reasonable  propK>rtion.  As  the  Danish 
literature  after  1814  is  in  many  ways  closely  connected  with  the  Norwegian, 
selections  from  modern  Danish  authors  ought  not  to  l>e  omitted.  With 
regard  to  trau-nlations  from  our  old  literature,  and  the  reading  of  dialect 
authors^  see  below*  under  II. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  there  shall  be  as  mwh  read  aa  passible. 
But  it  is  no  less  imf>ortant  to  op|^>se  the  tendency  towards  h/uty  reatling, 
and  t4:^  make  the  pTipils  uiulerfttand  what  nrofit  and  pleasure  there  may  be 
in  reading  that  takes  tinie  to  dwell  iiixia  lorm  and  substance, 

A  lesson  must  therefore  l>e  cho&en  for  each  class,  and  made  the  olyect  of 
more  detailed  trejitment ;  but  as  far  as  time  will  allow,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  should  be  reading  with  short  explanations  of  works  or  |>ortions  of 
works  that,  besides  being  characteristic  of  a  period  or  anthor,  are  esiiecially 
entertaining  and  c^ilculated  to  arou.se  the  literary  interest  of  the  pupils. 
Some  of  the  best  among  the  poems  that  have  been  studied  and  learnt  by 
heart  at  an  earlier  school  stage,  ought  to  lie  taken  up  again  in  the 
ffyntnaMiumt  to  make  sure  that  the  pupils  both  retain  them  in  their 
memory  and  have  a  deeper  understanding  of  them.  The  selection  that  is 
taken  up  for  the  ej-amen  artinm  ought  to  be  studied  chiefly  in  the  h&oup/ter 
da$$€t  q/  the  grumtiaiium, 

Tlie  special  lessons  in  the  linguistic  hiatorical  side  are  dinded  between 
Old  Norwegian  literature  and  foreign  literature  (translations).  .  .  .  For 
instruction  in  the  latter;  either  Tireek  literature  (eft|jecially   Homer  and 

^ Plato)  ia  chosen  or  mo*iern  Swedish  and  Danish  literature  (if  Swedish, 
emphasis  ii  laid  up<3n  the  understanding  of  the  subject-matter,  and  only 
ibat  degreeof  attention  paid  to  the  phonetics  and  granmmr  of  the  language 
■i  is  required  for  this  purpose),  or  other  foreign  literature  (e.g.^  Shakspeai-e). 
•y  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  fpjmnnmHm  pupils  will  generally  have  some 
interest  in  extending  their  knowledge  of  litemiure  beyond  the  point 
actually  reached  in  the  instruction.  The  teacher  should  guide  and  suppt>rt 
this  Interest  by  giving  directit»ns  as  to  works  that  can  be  btjrrowed  from 

■  the  school  library, 

■  If  the  reading  of  literature  in  to  be  profitable,  home  w*ork  must  be 
H      reutii red  of  the  pupils, 

■  This  home  work,  however,  must  be  of  another  kind  tlum  that  which  is 

generally  required  of  them.     If  they  are  to  prepare  to  read  a  characteristic 

^^  poem  or  larger  work  of  an  author,  the  tencher,  must,  as  a  rule,  give  some 
^P  guidance,  trying  especially  to  connect  it  with  the  author's  characteristic 
"      p    '^^         I  literature,  perhaiw  also  mention  the  conditions  under  which  the 

I  srritten.     UjK>n  this  basis  greater  claims  may  be  made  upon  the 

puiMi  ^  J t5t-|>a ration^  which,  in  the  first  place,  will  consist  in  his  making him- 
*r|t  a.H  nmjiliar  aiihe  can  with  the  fuiidumental  thought  or  feeling  of  the 
fioom,  M\d  giving  expressirai  to  it  in  his  reading.    The  more  thorough  jitudy 
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will  then  be  carried  on  by  teacber  and  pupil«  working  together,  Dttring 
the  study  the  fundfimental  thought  is  pointed  out  more  full^^  and  the  way 
in  whitu  it  is  develojjed;  necessary  infurnmtioii  is  also  given  as  to  the 
language,  metre,  rhetoric,  etc»  The  pumi  will  then  have  to  explain  thesej 
and  lastly,  by  good  reading,  show  that  ne  has  fully  mastered  w^hat  he  has 
read. 

II*  Old  Noni^km  and  IHaliet  (Landstmwi). 

The  nistorical  Dei*tIojnnent  qf  our  Lamjwitge. 

The  pupiLn  shall  learn  so  much  Old  Komve^a^  a«  shall  make  the 
acquaintea  with  the  regular  forms  of  the  langua^,  and  adbrd  them  an 
oijportunity  of  seeing  our  old  literature  in  its  original  form.  The  amount 
of  lit^'mture  leading  that  can  be  done  in  tli«  ^mall  nmiiljer  of  leasonn  that 
are  devoted  to  Old  Nctrwegian,  esi»ecLally  in  the  realfft/mnnnum  and  for 
Latin  pujjlls,  will,  however,  be  far  t^x>  insignificant.  It  is,  therefore,  iieces- 
aary  to  sunplenient  it,  when  engaged  on  I KX)k- language  literature,  with 
good  translations  (fragments  of  Sagas  and  of  the  "  Kings  Mirror" ;  «oine 
poema  out  of  the  Older  Edda). 

The  know  ledge  of  "  Lantkmaal "  that  has  been  acijuired  in  the  lowt^r 
Secondary  School  h  kept  up  and  extended.  The  aim  m  that  the  pupiJ?* 
Bhall  be  easily  able  to  read  and  underntand  the  I-^ndsnjaal  and  l>e 
acquaintexl  with  itii  literature.  They  mu!*t  have  «onie  knowledge  of  the 
jKJsitioii  of  the  country  dialects,  and  have  read  some  of  the  |)Opu1ar 
tjalltidfl  that  have  been  preserved  in  them.  A  due  proportion  ot  writings 
ill  dialect  are  to  be  incln<ied  in  the  general  selection  of  njodern  Norwe- 
gian authors  that  is  gone  through  in  the  ffffmmrsimn.  But  in  addition  tn 
this,  fixed  hours  must  be  given  to  the  Lantlsmaal,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  an  <*|>|Jortunity  b^th  of  reading  more  and  of  dwelling  more  attentively 
wpun  the  form  of  the  language. 

In  eonnectiun  T^ith  the  Old  Norwegian  and  Landsniaal,  a  survey  iu 
given  of  the  prei^ent  conditions  of  language  in  our  country,  and  of  the 
Id^torical  lievelopment  of  our  language.  The  chief  |Kunt8  in  this  aru 
ti*  bo  1  nought  forward  and  emnhasi.sedj  but  linguistic  details  are  tx»  Im* 
kept  JUS  nrncli  as  po«>tible  in  tne  backgronnil.  When  the  occasion  is 
suitabkt,  such  remarks  and  information  as  to  the  forms  and  conatnietion 
of  the  I >ook- language  are  given,  as  are  required  to  erable  the  pupils  to 
u.se  with  gieater  confidence  the  book -language  correctly  in  talting  and 
writing. 

III.  Hifffortf  of  Litetytfvre. 

The  hist<>ry  of  literature  is  btudietl  from  a  concise  text-book^  giving  a 
sketoli  of  the  old  Norwegiaivlcelandic  literature,  and  then  dwelling  on  the 
connnon  Danish- Norwegian  literature  and  the  Norwegian  fiteratare  since 
1814  ;  in  the  literature  of  Denmark  since  1814,  the  most  eminent  authors 
are  touched  upon. 

In  the  Int  class  the  instruction  is  restricted  chiefly  to  liiographical  fact>* 
concerning  the  authors  whose  works  are  studied  there.  After  a  somewhat 
wider  knowledge  of  literature  ujion  whieh  to  build  has  been  aci|uir<;d  in  tlic 
2nd  class,  a  coi^nected  study  of  the  history  of  literature  is  commenced. 

B.  K.teretJte4  in  (hf  f  V  of  (he  Lftn^ftiafft. 
1.    Writtt^i  Ejrrvi»tfi. 

The  aim  is  that  the  puiuls  shall  l»e  able  to  write  ui>on  Rulyect^  suitable 
to  tlieir  age  and  stage  of  development  in  a  satisfactory  manner  aa  regarclti 
matter  and  form. 

Tliese  sul*jei^t«  shall  Ije  so  chosen  thai:  in  treating  them  the  pnnil  may 
find  the  material  ho  requires  in  the  varirtus  bninches  of  knowleage  and 
ideas  which  he  mav  be  supposed  to  have  actiuii-ed  in  the  teaching  of  school 
ami  from  life  it^f.     .     .     .    - 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  tfi/f/nift*iHin  the  work  of  the  mrtW^^i  school  should 
be  continued  with  exerci  narmtivo  and  (Icscriptivc  kind.     In  the 

second  half-year  of  the  '^Jto  Mpi^**,  P^^^  ^'*  ^  themes  which, 

tlicusli  still  chiefly  descnh*'  *** plana tory,  yet  require  ^ 
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more  methodical  thought-development ;  but  with  this  arises  the  necessity 
for  corresponding  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  As  the  subject  to 
be  treated  must  be  well  known^  the  pupils  should  be  left  as  much  ad 
possible,  in  the  joint  work  in  the  class,  to  nnd  the  material  themselves  ;  but 
in  its  arrangement  the  teacher^s  guidance  must  be  more  evident.  When  an 
apprapfiate  arrangement  has  b!^n  agreed  upon,  the  pupils  should  repeat 
tma  in  a  ^lort  outGne,  wiiich  they  must  then  follow  in  their  essay.  After 
thus  working  up  the  material,  the  pupils*  exercises  will  in  a  great  measure 
be  reproduction  ;  but  this  repn_>duction  will  require  work  which  will  give 
linguistic  results,  and  practice  in  a  definitely  arranged  development  of 
thought. 

\V  h*M>  rliA  pupils  can  go  on  farther,  and  begin  to  write  exercises  of  an 
•ff  '•<*    character  up<jn    subjects  taken   from  general  but  higher 

life  i".  .  s,  it  will  be  the  teacher's  task,  while  referring  to  concrete 
etfcumstance^  to  make  the  nupils  see  that  they  know  more  about  the 
subject  than  they,  think,  ana  to  help  them  to  clear  up  and  make  une  of 
their  knowledge  by  teaching  them  to  draw  conclusions  from  what  they 
liAve  obiervefi  and  picked  up  in  one  way  or  another,  to  make  comijariaons, 
tind  contrastH  and  general  points  of  view  which  will  detennine  the  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  exercise.  How  far  a  tejicher  should  gt)  in  a  prepaM.tory 
treatment  of  the  subject  such  as  tliis  depends  uL>on  its  nature  and  the 
standpoint  of  the  dassi.  If  the  subje<_'ts  are  taken  from  the  oral  Norwegian 
instruction,  or  are  such  as  are  touch<id  n\Km  in  the  course  of  that  instruc- 
tion, the  prejiaratory  treatment  may  he  nhortened  or  omitted,  It  wi]{ 
alv         '  '  "  '      nsidemtion  that  the  j>ersoiial  work  of  the  pupils  shall 

mi'  d  ;  the  prei>Hrat4iry  study  of  the  subject,   therefore, 

nni^-^f.  ut:  ^iwtimiij*  iiiMited  to  brief  liints,  and  oj^xjrt unity  given  for  com- 
jjosition  Vtithout  any  previous  help. 

In  this  kind  of  inatniction,  more  than  any  other,  it  is  desirable  to  assist 
mcA  inipU  ^efifiraUhj.  The  teaching  here  too,  however,  is  subject  to  the 
ordinary'  conditions  of  the  school  ;  it  must  be  class- teacMng,  and  thereby 
&  limit  ia  8et  for  individual  influence  and  guidance.  The  conrction  of 
ejttrci»es  must  also  be  considered  from  this  point  of  \iew.  As  long  as  it 
U  a  (question  of  faults  that  do  not  affect  the  fimdamental  idea  of  the 
e-xerciJ*e  and  its  development^  simple  and  more  formal  faults,  the  teacher 
will  be  able  to  point  them  out  \\ithout  any  further  exiilanation  being 
t)«)C«SHar^  ;  but  when  the  fault  goes  deeper,  when  the  idea  or  connection 
of  ideas  is  incorrect  or  differs  from  the  plan  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of 
the  ^ubject^  when  the  expressions  used  are  so  indistinct  or  inade<iuate  that 
tbi     !  »  be  altered,  a  mere  indication  of  the  fault  will  not  be  sufficient^ 

wL  L  dlv  in  larger  cla-sses,  there  will  not  be  time  to  detil  with  each 

ont%  J  tie  Teacner  will  then  be  obliged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  coUect  such 
faulU  under  one  head,  and  deal  with  them  for  the  whole  class  ;  but  he  will 
be  able  to  assure  himself  that  his  remarks  reach  each  one,  by  requiring  that 
the  defective  parts  shall  be  re-written. 

One  special  difficultv  for  the  pupil  in  these  exercises  is  tlrnt  in  most  cases 
he  has  no  direct  model  to  follow.  It  will  therefore  be  advisable  that  the 
teacher,  wlien  b**  ^  ih  corrected  the  pupils'  work,  should  give  them  a  theme 
written  by  )  n  the  same  subject  for  comparison,  especially  when 

more  difficult       ,,        are  given  for  the  first  time. 

However  imnortant  the  guidance  affiinied  by  individual  or  general 
correction  may  be,  it  will  only  have  attained  its  end  when  the  pupils,  with 
sufficient  jnactift.,  can  turn  the  teacher  s  instruction  to  account.  One  theme 
every  thmi  weeks  must  be  considered  the  mininmm  amount  of  such 
i*xerciRe,  In  atldition  to  this,  an  opportunity  should  be  given  as  a  rale  twice 
every  half  y»mr  in  all  the  classes,  of  A^Titing  extern pwre  essays  in  school  in 
Be>  '^houn^.    Themes  on  class  subject**  may,  if  the  teacher  of 

suti  ist  upon  proper  treatment  of  language  and  arrangement, 

support  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,  but  ought  not  to  form  a  part  of  it 

II* —  Verbal  Delrvmy. 

The  writing  of  Norwegian  compositions  wUl  be  made  considerably  easier 
if  the  pupils  are  accustomed  to  pve  verbal  expression  to  their  thoughts  in  a 
^Jear  anq  decided  form*  In  the  mtroductory  remarks  to  the  lower  secondary 
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{middd)  H<jliof>l  plan  of  iiistructioii^  it  is  alst>  iH>iuted  out  that  Norwegian  is 
a  coinraon  subject  for  whoso  care  and  nurture  in  gmeeh  and  wntiug  all  the 
teachers  are  reaponsiblo.  This  refers  principally  to  the  attention  the 
teacher  mxiAt  pay  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pupil  renders  an  account  of 
his  knowledge.  This  giving  an  account  affords  a  good  training  in  verbal 
expression.  If  a  full  and  connected  account  be  required,  it  will  aluo  teach 
what  may  be  called  **  elocution,"  The  practice  of  the  pupils  in  the  verbal 
e:iiphjyment  of  the  language  is,  howe\'er,  of  such  importance  that  it 
demands  special  attention,  especially  from  the  Norwegian  teacher.  '  All 
exercises  with  this  object  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  connected  with  the  rest 
of  the  Nr^rwegian  instruct  ioHj  and  both  the  oral  and  the  wTitten  part  of  it 
niii^ht  aH*ird  an  op|>ctrtuuity  tor  this.  In  the  already  mentioned  oral  study 
of  literary  works  or  jmrt^  of  such,  the  work  consists  in  seizing  and  following 
the  development  of  ideas,  and  then  explaining  their  contents.  An  expl4na- 
ticm  of  this  kind  may  be  concluded  I>y  making  the  Dupil  give  a  connected 
account  of  the  matter  and  cliain  of  thought  in  verbal  form.  Something  o 
the  same  kind  may  be  accomplished  during  the  work  with  Norwegian 
essays.  Every  essay  will  fall  readily  into  several  parts,  each  of  which  ^all 
he  sciparately  il  eve  loped.  The  subject  may  contain  contrasts,  each  of  which 
m*iy  be  ftttacked  or  defended  (fjj.,  the  peace  question,  total  abstinence^ 
luxury).  There  is  then  an  fqipi)rtunity  of  giving  the  pupils,  one  or  more  ot 
them,  ihtf  tusk  of  preparing  an  oral  explanation  of  part  of  the  theme,  either 
tit  attitck  or  dtffeud  one  f*ide  of  it.  Under  the  t^eaonef^s  direction,  this  may 
juM:piire  the  fi>nii  of  a  regular  discussion,  and  the  pupils  havc  an  opportiinitv 
of  tlndiiig,  till  the  s[)ur  of  the  moment^  the  proper  expression  for  their 
thought,  while  at  the  s*une  time  the  subject  is  explained  and  prepared  for 
the  written  treatment.  If  by  these  and  similar  exercises  the  pupils' 
dis-iirn!  to  express  their  thoughts  is  awakened,  their  ability  to  make  use  of 
the  languagti  either  orally  or  in  writing  is  increased, 

Cermak  and  Ekgush. 

In  )i<»lh  languages  the  knowledge  and  skill  gained  in  the  lower  secondary 
(mufflfl)  school  forms  the  foundation  for  further  instruction.  In  the 
muUUl  »ch<>ol  it  is  the  language  iirst  of  all  that  is  to  be  learnt ;  in  the 
mfrmumum  its  content  takes  the  foremost  place.  The  knowledge  of  the 
language  previously  gained  is  strengthened  and  extended,  but  this  ia 
acf'omf^liHhetl  while  mastering  a  selection  of  the  literature.  The  teaching 
ui  t\\^  (jijmnnmiim  in  German  and  English  is  thus»  besides  increasing  tha 
linguistic  knowledge  of  the  pupiK  ^^  introduce  them  to  the  culture  oi  tha 
nations  in  question,  as  it  is  shown  in  their  literature,  and  thereby  contribute 
greatly  to  a  general  education  resting  upon  a  modern  basis. 

German, 

It  follows  from  the  number  of  lessons  put  down  for  this  subject^  that  the 
rmillmj  ft/  /ifertidn'e  cannot  he  very  extensive,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
determined  chiefly  acconling  to  literary-historical  considerations.  Its 
ohjn*t  Uixisi  l>e  on  the  one  Imnd  to  make  the  pupils  t<D  some  extent 
acquaintcfl  with  a  few  eminent  authors,  who  have  haci  a  decided  induenoe 
u|>on  the  mental  life  o(  the  fSerman  iteople,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  con* 
tribute  in  ^*niw  degree  to  throw  light  u^khi  the  more  remarkable  events  in 
the  history  of  the  nation,  esi)ectally  in  recent  times. 
A  selectitjn  from  the  literature  forms  tlie  foundation  for  the  instruction* 
A  auantity  of  150  octavo  images  is  set,  half  poetry  and  half  prose^  which 
is  to  be  gone  steadily  through  and  taken  up  tor  the  tjcaitun  ariium.  One 
hundred  jja^es  of  this  quantity  is  obligatory ;  alternatives  are  given  for 
the  remaining  fifty.  The  material  for  the  above  is  taken  partly  from 
classic  authors,  such  as  Goethe  and  Schiller,  especially  the  latter,  partly 
from  m«jdem  literature.  It  sliould  ecmtain  descriptions  of  events  and 
I »er»ons  belonging  to  German  history%  more  especially  during  the  last  few 
crenturies,  speeches  and  song«  that  give  expression  to  the  feeling  of  the 
time,  and  so  forth.  Wliatever  is  taken  of  an  author  ought  to  form  a 
whole  ;  if  a  work  is  given  in  extracts,  these  ought  also  to  form  a  complete* 
whole,  and  Im  able  to  be  read  an<l  understood  as  such, 
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In  addition  to  thU  ixirtiou  foitlioruuKh  study »  ut  Wa^i  eighty  |>ages  of 
easier,  more  varied  matter  is  read,  taken  from  modern  author.s  and  in 
Bome  meAsnrei  at  any  rate^  calculated  to  lill  up  deficiencies  in  the  tir.st-nan>ed 
Bclectiona, 

All  selections  that  are  nsed  in  the  rfi/mjutsium,  either  for  thorongh  or 
more  cursory  study,  must  be  approved  uf  by  the  scIickj)  eoinmitt^ije  l>efurc 
the/  are  taken  into  use.  They  dhouM  be  ac<x*niDanied  by  a  commentary* 
wkkch  ^laU  gi\'e  the  pupiU,  eapecially  by  technical  and  lin^uirttic  dettiils,  the 
eifttancd  necessary  for  their  home  preparation.  It  should  chiefiy  1^  fci  ven  in 
finnao.  In  an  appendix,  there  are  al^^o  given  aliort  biogmpliiej^  in  German, 
of  the  autbofA  represented  in  the  selection.  No  connected  history  of 
literature  in  read. 

As  re^ard^  the  method  for  the  twW  #ft*^y  of  the  selected  works,  the 

i/ymnfinum  ought  to  carry  on  the  method  of  the  rnidd^l  *chool    Thu 

wifciion^/or  tftorovuh  stml^  require  to  1>e  both  understood  and  mastered. 

piece  is  given  for  home  study.     At  the  first  lesson  this  prefmration  is 

sted  bv  the  pupil's  translation  and  the  explanation  he  is  requireti  to 

^ive.     This  explanation  is  supplemented  by  the  teacher,  who,  ]vartly  in  the 

'  onn  of  conversation,  goes  through  the  piece,  |>f)inting  out  the  chain  of 

ilhought»  and  adding  unything  that  may  throw  light  iijion  it.     In  doing  this 

Kthe  teacher,  and  after  him  t^e  impil,  makes  use  of  the  Uernian  language  as 

liar  aa  it  is  found  to  serve  its  purjKise.    At  the  next  les>son  the  pupil  is 

Etequired  to  show  what  he  has  understixwl,  either  by  nientioninp,  in  answer 

Ito  the  teacher's  (juestions,  the  chief  points  in  the  piece,  or  by  giving  a  more 

lljr  leas  free  summary  of  it.     In  the  more  cursory  study  of  that  part  of  the 

[^election  which  is  deseril>ed   al>ove  a^  consisting  of  mixed  and   lighter 

aatter,  home  preparation  is  required  ;  but  the  material  is  not  nmde  the 

subject  of  such  thorough  treatment  as  the  first  jiart  of  the  selection.     In 

easier  part^  translation  may  l:»e  omitted  ;  reading  aloud  will  then  he  sutH* 

^cienl»  the  teacher  insuring  himself,  if  necessary^  against  misunderstanding 

'  half  understanding,  by  putting  tiuestions  to  the  pupil  about  the  contents 

■  the  meaning  of  certain  worck. 

The  grammatical  instruction  is  continued.    On  admission  to  the  f/i^mna- 

»««*,  the  pupil  must  be  well  up  in  the  etymology,  and  have  a  general  idea 

Imi  Ihe  syntax.    This  knowledge  must  be  coniirmed,  and^  more  j»articularly 

^with  re^rd  to  the  syntax^  extended.    This  takes  place  esfjeciallv  in  the 

yuina^ium  iiirst  class,  where^  to  this  end,  if  desired,  exercises  of  tlie  same 

3ud  a«  in  the  muUkl  school  may  he  written  ;  but  in  the  upper  classes,  to«i, 

[%%  will  be  necessary  to  spend  some  time  on  the  study  of  grammar.    At  the 

1s-ra$fien  ariiurn  the  rules  of  grammar  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of 

[Special  tests ;  but  if  a  candidate  showed  uncertainty  in  grammar,  this 

ought  to  count  against  him  just  as  much  as  uncertainty  in  the  language 

and  its  use. 

Written  exercUe$  are  associated  principally  with  reading  and  verbal 
(instruction.  This  is  done  by  a  written  reprcduction  of  what  is  read  both 
[from  the  portion  for  thorough  study  and  from  the  lighter  reading.  As  a 
fbegiiming,  some  of  the  chief  points  in  a  piece  that  has  l>een  read  are 
liiictated  or  written  up  on  the  black  board  for  the  pupils  to  till  in,  with  or 
[without  previous  verbal  account.  This  is  then  carried  farther,  larger  and 
[larger  pieces  of  the  selection  just  ^one  through  being  repeated  in  shortened 
iform,  at  fin^t  with  a  summary  written  and  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  for  a 
[iMiaia,  afterwards  fullowini^'  an  outline  given  by  the  teacher,  or  found  out  liy 
[the  pupil  under  his  guidance.  Under  this  head  comes  the  turning  of  dramatic 
tcenes  or  epic  poema  into  prose.  Alternating  with  this^  &  piece  of  a  narra- 
I  live  character  may  be  read  aloud,  and  the  subject-matter  re{:>eated.  The 
[  above-mentioned  written  exercises  may  be  done  by  the  pupils  piartly  at 
iichoob  partly  at  home. 

In  ine  vir<t  t*ocejHtrt  of  the  leaving  examination,  the  candidate  i^ill  have 

tfx  read  aloud  a  piece  from  the  $elec(ion/or  thorowjh  itudy^  translate  it,  and 

then  repeat  its  subject  matter  in  (ierman.    He  must  further,  also  in   the 

I  foreign  language,  answer  such   questions  as    the  piece  ^ives  occasion  to, 

i  ax|)laui  the  connection,  and  give  technical  and  lingiiistic  explanations  to 

mn  extent  justified  by  previous  study  at  school.    This  is  followed  hy  the 

]  f^adiJiy  aloud  and  translation  of  an  unknown  piece. 
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The  written  i)art  of  the  exanimation  will  conBist  of  a  written  repetition 
of  a  piece  of  a  uarmtive  cliaracter,  a  i>a4?e  (octavo),  or  a  page  aua  a-half 
in  length,  which  is  read  aload  twice  over. 

ExausB. 

As  a  foumJation  for  the  instruction  on  both  sides,  an  approved  selection 
from  the  literature  i^  employed,  from  which  a  smaller  seleetion  \^  again 
mafle  for  the  leaving  examination.  With  regard  to  certain  |iart**  of  it,  tU*.* 
Htufly  will  he  obligatory,  in  rrtliers,  a  choice  within  certain  limits  will  he 
allowed.  The  Holection  Bhall  in  the  first  place  }*upi»lv  readiBg  matter  th ax 
iw  cnlculated  to  throw  light  upon  Engll'^h  culture  and  hLstory.in  ancient  and 
mtKlern  times,  while  the  literary  ohject  of  giving  $(im/Jen  of  the  claaeiic 
write r8  in  the  varioiw  styles  falls  more  into  the  background*  .    . 

With  regard  to  the  tfiethod  of  procedure  In  the  ntwhi  of  Utemturt^  the 
plan  for  Gennan  is  followed;  in  \«A\\  languages  the  double  treatment  6f 
the  readinif  matter  (first  le^saon,  translation  and  explanation  :  second  lesson, 
repttitinn  in  the  foreign  language  of  the  main  (loints  in  the'  piece Jt  is  a 
iiet'c.HHary  con8e(iueiice  of  the  reqiiirementii  (tf  the  la-w,  A  recapitulation  in 
Xorweffian^  however,  of  the  nrevious  day's  le*^i*on  (or  of  a  longer  section)  i%  . 
uf  courne*  not  prohibited.  l*or  example^  Englifth  i>oetry,  both  m  regard,*! 
form  and  matter,  will  often  present  nuch ditticultieH  that  a  i'/mmd'm  English 
cannot  be  required  of  the  pupil 

With  regard  to  translation  into  Norwegian,  the  plan  of  iodtruetion  for  Uie 
mifiAel  ^^eluKjl  HaVH  that,  on  i:iirtainconditionf*,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  let 
an  Engli^sh  imn.Nlation  of  the  extract  read  take  it«  place.  A  similar  mode  of 
prot^edure  in  recorii mended  in  the  fri/mnamMin  aUo,  When  the  lesHon  for  the 
4la>*  prcHentH  ,some  eany  {>arts  it  will  often  be  enough  to  read  the^ie  aloud, 
while,  on  coming  to  more  ditlicult  (larts,  recourse  is  once  more  had  t«  trans- 
lation, ilow  far  thin  niay  be  carried  depends,  liowever^  upt>n  the  standard 
of  tlie  cla^H,  and  can  only  l>e  decided  Iv  the  teacher  him»elf.  Translation 
will,  at  any  rate,  Ije  usual,  and  the  pupil  must  always  bo  prepared  to  show 
hiii  comprehension  of  the  foreign  wv»rda  by  a  correct  tranislatiou^  put  into 
natural  and  idiomatic  language. 

Witli  re^rd  to  the  prrt^riennj  in  tht  oral  use  of  the  lanifuage  that  i»  to 
l>e  gained  in  the  'Vfmiifiniitm^  tKe  law  itself  indicates  the  limitations  natural 
to  a  secondary  iicnooh  requiring  only  practice  in  repeating  the  contents  of 
pieoea  read  aloud,  whicti  the  pupila  nave  gone  through  in  English  during 
the  pf/ftmaMum  course,  and  in  answering  Questions  upon  them.  In  con- 
setpience  of  this,  part  at  any  rate  of  the  instruction  must  have  such 
exercises  for  their  special  aim,  and  recapitulation  in  English  of  the  matter 
read  must  lie  constantly  and  energetically  practiHCil  This  will  naturally 
le^itl  to  an  attempt  to  carry  this  farther*  and,  under  favomable  circum- 
stances, also  make  use  of  the  langtiage  in  other  parts  of  tlie  instructioa 
Thetij  is  no  doubt  tliat  when  this  is  done  cautiously,  it  may  be  successful 
and  is  only  to  lie  recommended ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  clearly 
underst<Mxi  that  the  te^icher  can  do  as  he  likes  in  this  niatter.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  ficcasionally,  ^^  ^^y  '''^^e,  he  trie»  to  use  the  foreign 
language  instead  of  Norwegian,  when  he  feels  sure  that  tlie  pupils  vxu 
follow  fmn  ;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  during  the  retiding,  questions  of  uueh 
a  uatuitj  will  arise,  that  to  nmke  English  the  medium  of  communication 
v^ould  be  a  j*f>sitive  hindrance  to  profitable  instniction. 

in  addition  to  the  j_iortion  for  thoii^ugh  study,  some  easier  literature  ia 
read  on  both  sides,  chieflv  in  the  form  of  home  study,  the  pupils  reodiug 
over  a  fewjiiiges  (on  the  ^*  real*'  side  three  iir  four,  on  tne  lingmstic- historical 
side  SIX  or  eight),  ami  giving  an  account  of  their  contents  at  school  Tliin 
is  also  a  lesaon^  but  of  a  different  character  to  the  usual  le^isons,  as  this 
pupil  iH  onlv  rci^mred  to  read  the  given  portion  with  attention.  The  object 
of  such  reading  is  not  so  much  to  furnisn  the  pupils  wdth  fresh  linguistic 
materis*^  -^  ♦  ■  -""-m  the  knowledge  they  alreatly  posaesjs  and  strengthen 
their  1  ig*    The  reading-matter  made  use  of  should  if  possible 

l>c  in  u..     ,,- .:ii  notea,  in  which  the  pupils  will  find  an  explanation  or 

-am*lation  oi  difficult  passages,     The  amount  of  preparation  given  by  the 
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dudU  b  g&u^ed  by  the  teaclier  by  Bln^lish  conversation  during  the  first 
mli  of  tM  time  set  apart  for  this  reading,  after  which  the  extemporising  iti 
cootinued. 

First  Clau, 

(4  Lessons.) 

Thft  aim  of  the  iiwtruction  in  the  g^mwsiun^s  first  clasa  i«  to  enable  the 

ti      '  a.d  aloud»  translate  and  explain  a  short  selection  from  English 

t  md  to  repeat  in  English  the  contents  of  a  piece  of  the  studied 

iiat  has  been  read  aloud^  and  answer  questions  on  it.     A  written 

t  required. 

A  .(r^  iac:rary  selection  ought,  among  other  things,  to  contain  a  few  examples 
d  thi'  great  oovelistSy  some  ea**y  hi.st^irical  reading,  and  winie  nhort  poems. 
Etidity  pages  of  this  is  taken  up  for  the  annual  examination. 

The  use  of  the  prepositionK  i>?  i^tudied,  and  the  most  important  synonyms 
(or  !*el0cted  sections  of  the  grammar,  r».f/.,  the  auxiliary  verbw.) 

At  the  yearly  examination,  the  uunila  are  examined  both  orally  and  in 
writing,  very  much  a;5  in  the  »i ///</<•/ hcIiooI.  The  writttn  exercises  for  thin 
otjj;ht  therefore  to  be  chiefly  repetitions,  as  in  the  midd^l  school,  tlitj 
tuAti^nal  heing  made  crradualty  more  and  more  difficult.  Special  attention 
u*  jiHid  to  ajjelling,  the  supply  of  wnrd^s  and  phraseology,  as  well  as  to 
j^rammatical  c<:>rreetness ;  a  certain  independence  of  form  ought  to  be 
ftradnaUy  aimed  at,  but  this  b>  a  secondary  object.  The  aim  ia  to  enable 
Qbe  pit  pill  on  leaving  the  first  class,  to  repeat  a  narrative  that  has  been  reaii 
to  him,  in  other  words  a  i^i<i  of  the  same  natiure  as  timt  of  the  middei 
school,  but  rather  more  difficult. 

The  piece  will  be  read  aloud  twice  at  the  examination. 

Second  and  Third  Ctasie$, 
A.  '' Real'' Side, 

(2-2  Lessons.) 

On  the  ital  side  English  is  studieil  in  the  second  and  tliird  classes,  (2- 
lowons).     As  the  written  test  is  taken  on  leaving  the  lirMt  L'k.<s^  reading  iiuiy 
tie  the  exclusive  form  of  instruction  taken  up  in  the  second  and  third 
clansea.    A  literary  selection  of  I'XJ  pagea  is  gone  through  and  taken  up  for 
^examination. 

This  selection  ought  mainly  to  consist  of  accounts  and  de.Mcripti(HiH  in 
pTiism'.  with  sjjecial  regard  to  English  conditions,  pixsi  and  present^  ancj 
•elet'ted  pieces  of  easier  literature.  It  should  be  accompanied  hy  a  coiii- 
liientar>^  which,  in  addition  to  linguistic  and  technical  information,  al.«wi 
cuntaitw*  notes  on  the  author's  life  and  work.H, 

In  tilt!  last  two  years,  120  jiages  of  easier  prf»se  is  also  re^id,  chiefly  a» 
lioitie-study  (see  awve). 

S«*me  knowledge  is  required  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  authors  read, 

B.    Thif  Ling^tisti€-//ijft4)riml  Side, 

(7-7  Lessons.) 

On  the  linguistie-Liitoncal  side  Engli.sli  [a  studied  in  the  second  and 
third  classe*4  in  7-7  les.s4^n.s  weekly.  Tlie  aim  i>f  the  instruction  is  to  give 
|Tj,.  .  ...  ;i .  tjirrrtigh  more  extended  study  during  the  hist  two  year's,  a  fuller 
H  re  with  the  lungimge  and  cnlture  of  the  English  jxiople. 

,M  .  *.ic.  to  make  the  study  as  thorough ^s  p<AHf*ible,  both  the  written  and 
oral  exercises  will  l)e  up<>n  a  selection  for  thoitjugh  wtudy.  Thiii  i^  a  fixtnl 
Hill  111  lit  ,if  250  jjages,  of  which  170  are  obligat^jry,  the  remaining  ao  hiivirig 
iii'  ■  ^. 

ng  the  selection  for  this  side,  in  which  English  is  t lie  priucijiw I 
Bubject,  a  concurrent  object  should  lie  to  procure,  to  some  extent  at  leaiit, 
material  that  by  its  ^''^iter  difticiilty  of  fonn  and  contents,  accustoms 
the  pupils  in  some  degree  to  deei>er  thought.  In  other  respects,  the 
Mslection  for  the  last  two  years  should  principally  aim  at  the  social  and 
l^stoncali  keeping  chiefly  at  the  time  of,  and  subsequent  to,  th^  English 
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rcv(»lutioi^  and  tiyirip  to  Itriii^'  out  the  triore  iiiijx)!  tunt  ixtint'*  luid  ijersons, 
and  the  nf*em\  cfindiliotiH.  Willi  tliiH  iw  tusHocmted  a  small  selection  of 
epeeche4«.  The  English  "e.Mftay"  ouj^lit  to  be  represented.  There  is  al»o  a 
iebctinn  of  eawic^r  lit^-^ruturv,  among  which  Hhoula  be  a  curtailed  form  of  on© 
of  ShakaHi)eare'M  ^jlayn* 

The  Mcfe^rtion  tn  Buijpli^d  with  the  technical  and  linguistic  remarks  that 
the  [mjiilw  re*  I  aire  in  tfieir  home  study, 

Ab  an  aid  to  th«  scattered  pieces  of  itiformation  that  may  be  given  in  the 
ootirse  of  the  reading,  the  more  imi>i»rtant  t€<'hniml  and  literary  fact^  that 
the  |>UTiil  ha»  learnt  nhfudd  Ik?  giithered  into  brief,  connects  *' outline.^/' 
One  of  thene  nhould  >rive  the  main  features*  of  tlie  nio8t  iiuixirtant  Engliah 
p*4)t»rjil  jiud  Kocialn  inMiitutionn  (the  monarch,  the  government,  the  parlia- 
ij  /  V  rhnrrh,  the  law-courts  the  iiniver>*itieHX  in  not  more  than  foitv 
f  .i.,'e>^,   the  other   bjograiihical   descriptions  of  the   authors   read, 

II MM  aiir^r  Illation  alifuit  their  wofkh,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  age  in  which 
they  livi^l  ((tire.  iY)  piget*).  The  latter  outline  is  to  be  WTitten  in 
KngliJ^h. 

In  iwidtlion  to  the  i^iortion  for  tht»rough  Htudy,  al>out  250  pagers  of 
eanier  matter  are  read  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  cla8,^s,  chiefly  as  home 
itudy. 

In  the  in  ltd  vot*e  leaving  examination  the  manner  of  prooddure  ia  the 
name  aj*  in  (lennan. 

This  lorittrn  rjrrriW  are  continued  upon  the  foundation  laid  in  the 
midtUl  twdiiMd  and  the  fi rut  (ff/mmimum  clas» ;  whereas  in  (ierjimn  repetition 
tji  lo*»ke<i  njjon  an  a  **nitaljie  form  for  the  WTitten  test,  in  English  on  thia 
aide,  where  the  more  extended  reading  and  thorough  study  of  the  langua^ 
han  given  the  vnp\U  greater  linguistic  knowledge  and  capiability,  there  w 
an  opjifirtunity  of  mrrying  the  exerci,4e»  Horacwhat  further  in  the  direction 
of  their  gt?ncral  aim  by  jjiiHsing  on  in  the  last  two  classes  to  fijrffhnntfiimj 
of  tlie  given  material  as  regards /r>r/». 

The  aim  of  the  written  exercises  in  the  lingidstic-historical  aide  is*  to 
enable  the  pnjiils  at  the  leaving  examination  %o  give  an  account  of  a 
\mi'i%  or  [jart  of  a  piece,  tiiken  from  the  obligtitory  |mrt  of  the  selection  for 
thorough  Htu<iy  (170  jMges),  with  f>ortineut  literary  hiatt>rical  reinarka 
(outline). 

As  an  examjjle  of  a  pat)er  of  thin  kind,  a.Msumiiig  that  Lokke's  "Engelske 
Forfattere"  (EuKlish  autliMrs)  had  formed  the  fountlation  of  the  instruc- 
tiuu,  the  following  is  given  :  — 

L  Give  a  short  account  of  the  landing  of   William  of  Orange  in 
England  I  aa  told  by  Macaulay, 

2.  llclatc;,  from  Bhakeapeare^fl  "Merchant  of   Venice/'  what   you 
remcmljcr  alM>ut  Antonio, 

3.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the   life  of    Samuel  Johnson,   with  an 
account  of  ids  letter  Ui  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

UTien  these  exercises  arc  l>ogiin  in  the  second  clas.s  the  first  thing  ia  to 
show  the  pupils  clearly  how  such  a  condensed  account  is  to  lie  systemati- 
cally given.  This  Lh  best  done  bv  an  outline.  For  the  first  few  times. 
therefore,  the  teacher  goes  through  the  piece  first,  letting  the  pupils  find 
out  the  main  jRiints,  and  showing  them  now  to  draw  up  an  outline.  The 
outline  is  then  exjianded  orally,  and  the  essay  is  written  at  home,  or  during 
a  subeequcnt  lesson,  in  school.  The  whole  Viecomes  a  recajiitulation  of  the 
mofit  important  matter  in  the  jMi^sage  under  considerationj  and  thus  a 
counterpart,  in  more  fixed  and  concise  fonn,  t4:)  the  vivd  voct  re^^etition,  Aa 
the  attention  of  the  pupils,  from  the  first,  is  directed  to  the  internal 
connection  lietween  the  various  points,  they  liecome  accustomed  to  expreaa 
thL»mselve5*  in  pro^Mirlv  constructed  sentences  (jirincipal  and  sulx>rdinateX 
Special  emphasis  is  faid  iiixm  this  at  fin*t.  It  js  recommendeil  that  the 
t)UpiU  in  the  second  chiss  \*Tite  an  outline,  as  a  rule,  before  every 
tonie^ask.  If  the  task  is  to  be  done  in  class,  the  piece  of  which  an 
epitome  is  to  be  given  should  Ik?  aet  for  home  prejiaration. 

Written  work  of  this  kind  ought  t^^i  W  given  every  other  week   9ouie- 
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tttntt  fta  home-work,  aometimes  as  Rchool-wf>rk,  and  a  le^nsoii  ia  set  apart 
for  their  perusal  Alternating  with  this  kind  of  exercise,  it  is  thought  that 
the  pupils  ought  to  write  easier  and  simpler  exercises^  a  rej>etition,  for 
iQ&taQce,  of  the  previous  dav*8  lesson,  of  a  piece  of  the  home-work, 
or  of  unknown  pieces,  chiefly  of  the  same  kind  as  the  firat  class. 
Among  these  exercises,  i^Titten  translatiouii  of  more  difficult  sections  of  the 
Dortion  for  thorough  study  may  be  taken.  These  exercises,  too,  can  partly 
D©  given  as  home- work,  by  repeating  something  that  has  been  related  vy  the 
teacher  in  schortl 

Thaae  easier  exercises  are  read  over  and  judged  by  the  teacher,  but  are 
then  gone  through  in  a  wholesale  manner,  a  feiv  faults  pointed  out,  and  a 
(^90d  exercise  or  the  original  piece  read  aloud.  Not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  should  be  given  to  this. 

During  the  renetition  of  the  portion  for  thorough  study,  the  pupils  must 
make  a  note  at  nonie  of  the  passages  about  which  they  require  mformation. 
When  all  the  (questions  are  anjswered,  a  survey  is  given  of  the  subject- 
matter  by  the  joint  work  of  teacher  and  pupils,  and  the  most  important 
potnta  aa  rogjards  technicalities  or  form  are  elucidated.  In  this  manner  Eve 
or  six  pages  may  be  gone  through  on  an  average  at  e6M?h  lesson. 

Latin. 

The  object  of  the  study  of  Latin  is  to  bring  those  pupils  who  desire,  or 
for  Jiulisequent  studie^s  require,  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  so  far  on  that 
tliey  can  understand  without  great  difficulty  classical  Latin  prose.  But  aa 
the  instruction  in  the  L^tin  language  w^ill  also  be  useful  for  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  pupils,  the  readmg  of  a  selection  from  the  literature  will 
lie  of  advantage  to  their  general  education,  as  they  thereby  obtain  a  some- 
what fuller  imprea'^inn  of  the  ancient  culture,  and  of  the  connection  of 
modern  culture  with  it,  than  the  histf^rical  instruction  alone  can  give. 

If^  however,  this  is  to  be  attained  in  a  small  number  of  lesaons,  the 
instniction  must  alwajrs  keep  to  the  most  essential  points^  wi^out  becoming 
\oi-r        ^      lis  that  cannot  profitably  l^  included  in  so  limited  a  course. 

\'  ird  to  gran V mar,  both  the  etymolog}'  and  th«  syntax  ought  to  be 

re^ii  \\\in  the  object  of  enabling  the  pupil,  in  the  easiest  manner,  to  gain  a 
confident  nnderwtanding  of  the  I^tin  text.  The  exjitisition  ought,  on  the 
mhole,  to  be  re**trictea  k»  the  regular  usage  in  classical  prose,  and  build 
upon  the  general  linguistic  insight  that  has  been  previously  acquired 
through  Norwegian  and  foreign  languages.  The  pupil's  greater  maturity 
will  now  make  it  easier  for  him  to  und*rstand  the  forms  and  mtKles  of 
erpremioD  in  the  language,  and  he  will  thus  be  able  to  utter  them  in  more 
rapid  succession.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  forms 
do  not  always  hecomf  fibred  in  the  memory.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken 
from  the  first  that  the  elements  are  learned  accurately,  and  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  instruction,  the  foundation  ilocs  not  give  way. 

The  history  of  literature,  antiquities,  and  mythology  cannot  l>e  treated  as 
aejiarate  subjects.  V^vkt  is  found  about  them  in  various  places  in  tlie  his- 
tor  book  is  ^one  through  in  connection  with  the  Latin  instruction 

in  t  mum  third  class,  when,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  supple- 

menUtry  and  explanatory  remarks  on  the  ancient  culture  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  it,  the  ^  teacher  ©specially  recalling  and  summing  up  the 
lolbniiation  that  waa  imjiarted  iluring  the  reading  of  the  author 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  i.^  that  tne  pupil  shall  have  gone  through  and 
emn  translate  and  explain  a  small  selection  from  classical  Latin  Literature 
tnd  that  he  can  in  writing  translate  a  previously  unread  ot^y  prose  piece, 
principally  of  historical  matter. 

For  the  ix>rtion  for  (horuuffh  si  tidy,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  vit*d  voce 
examination  at  the  ejranitn  ariinni^  tnere  are  fixed  : 

At  least  130  octavo  pages  of  classic  prose  (principally  Caesar,  Cicero,  and 
LiTy). 

Of  Cicero  must  l>e  read  at  least  32  pages  (e,<7..  the  siteech  Pro  hue 
MntnfirA  and  of  Livy  at  least  30  pages*  Instead  of  part  of  the  above  may 
le  I  s  of  Horace  or  Virgil,  or  of  both  poets;  30  linea  is 

the  I  I         quivalent  to  one  octavo  page  f>f  prose. 
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Besides  the  portioD  for  thorougii  Atudy,  aa  much  cur$ory  reading  is  done 
a»  there  is  time  for. 

The  wriUeii  examination  in  Latin  tmndatum  must  be  much  easier  tliao 
it  has  hitherto  been.  How  the  ^[uirement  ia  to  be  framed  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly determined  in  advance. 

History, 

I] 

The  aim  is  for  all  pupiln  the  ac«iuisition  of  a  more  perfect  RcquaintaiH»J 
with  tlie  more  imixirtant  part^  of  ancient,  Xorwegian,  r  rench^  Genuan*  andf 
Kn^ylirtli  hifstorv,  niost  detailed  of  tiie  time  after  the  French  llevohition  ; 
iiIho  the  Hocial  arrangements  of  Non^'ay  and  the  other  mo8t  important 
rountriet*. 

Tlie  niimlier  of  len^ons  set  a|i«rt  for  that  part  of  the  instruction  that  t« 
coinmnn  W  all  in  rosjjectively  3-3U  hours  weekly;  for  the  8|iecial  instnic- 
lion  in  the  lingiUMtie-hirttorical  line,  two  hourH  a  week  in  tne  second  and 
third  clai*HeH. 

Vorw«ffijin  lust^iry,  with  which  muiit  Ije  associated  tlie  more  imyjortant 
partit  of  iJiiniwh  and  Swedinli  hi>st4:»ry,  ought  to  be  read  in  nectiona  along 
with  general  hintory.  Norway's  sticial  arrangement*  are  purpcieely  reserved 
for  the  third  class  ;  where  circum&tAnce^  make  it  especially  desirable,  thia 
may  \n^  taken  earlier,  tjj,^  in  the  first  clasa, 

A«  the  material,  e-specialiy  in  it-^  principal  features,  is  not  eatirely 
unknown  U^  the  puulIb.  on  account  of  the  knowledge  they  bring  with  tliera 
from  x\\fi  tniihUl  hcIiooI,  a  previous  perusal  is  not  necessary,  except  with 
regnnl  to  the  more  important  and  diracnlt  sections,  where  association  with 
what  has  gone  before,  and  an  emphasising  of  the  main  noinb*,  in  requisite 
to  a  dear  understanding  of  the  crmtext.  The  ol>ject  hereby  attained  19 
that  the  pupils,  with  a  i-easonable  amount  of  work,  can  certainly  master 
what  the  text-lxjok  puts  before  them.  That  what  they  read  is  mastered  • 
ninst  contimially  lie  tesrted  by  examination  and  conversation,  in  whicli  the 
material  in  at  the  same  time  more  minutely  discussed  and  enlarge*!  uptm. 
Now  and  then  a  written  paper  is  set  to  test  the  pupil's  comprehension  i»f  a 
more  difficult  subject 

In  all  the  claases  the  teacher  should  devote  a  few  lessons  to  freer 
discourse  ujx^n  special  {xiints  or  a  connected  section,  The-se  discourses,  of 
wliich  the  main  purpose  is  to  arouse  and  maintain  a  deej^er  historical 
interest,  may  l^e  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  within  domains  tliat 
he  has  made  the  object  of  special  study»  and  in  which  he  therefore  feeU 
must  at  home.  Directing  tlie  more  interested  of  the  pupils  to  suitable 
hintorical  reading  is  also  to  be  reconmiended. 

[The  plan  then  gives  a  detailed  accMunt  of  what  is  to  be  gone  through  In 
lh»^  variinis  classes.  The  universal  lii.st*.»ry  to  be  studied  in  the  3rd  class  is 
here  given  as  an  example,] 

The  European  R&Jtilon^  1815-30. 
Tlie  Holy  Alliance  and  the  congresses.  The  struggle  of  the  Alliance  mth 
tlie  liberty  movements  in  Gennany»  Spain,  and  Italy,  The  Spanish  colonies. 
The  Oreeka'  stru^le  for  freedom.  Internal  conditions  in  England  ; 
Caatlereaght  Canning,  Wellington,  the  Irish  question.  The  reaction  in 
France  under  Louis  XVIII.  and  CTiarlea  X.    The  revolution  of  July. 

Tlu  Ptriod/rom  tM  Jtdy  Betfoluticni  to  the  February  Bimiution,  163(Md* 
(7Vi«  Profft^eti  qf  LideralwJi,) 

The  oonaeouences  of  the  July  revolution  in  Bdgium,  Poland,  Germany, 
luly,  Switaftrland.  Befonna  in  Kngland  ;  the  Reform  Act,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  other  humane  and  liberaT  reforms,  the  Irish  repeal.  The  July 
monarchy  in  France  ;  Louts  Philix'pe's  home  and  foreign  policy,  Th« 
parties.    The  reform  banquets.    The  February  revoltition. 

The  condition  of  culture  during  the  fir^'t  half  of  the  19th  oentuiy. 
Scientific    movements    (natural   sdeocas    and    geography,    history   and 
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kngUBges,  i>olitical  ecoDomy,  religion  and  philosophy).     Literature  and 
»rt    Inventions  and  the  development  of  engineering,    Workiiigmen. 

The  I^eriod  frotn  IS48-71  (»t  toggle /&rnatumaiittf). 

The  effect*  of  the  February  revolution  in  Ciermany  (March  movement, 
Frankfort  parliament.)  InsiiiTections  in  the  Austrian  monarchy  and  the 
struggle  in  Italy.  The  triumph  of  reliction.  The  second  French  Kej>ublic. 
The  national  worksho|w.  The  eou//  ifftnt^  18r>L   Napoleon  IIL  and  Iraiweg 

m-rtfuirt/  in  Einr*j>t.  The  Crimean  War.  The  union  i>f  Italy.  Willmm  l. 
PruxHi't  an»l  the  war  \nth  Denmark  in  1864,  and  with  Austria  in  1866. 

lie  North  Gennan  alliance.  In  Etu^hiful  changing  ministrief*.  The 
straggle  in  China  and  the  Ea.Ht  Indies.  The  United  States  republicans  and 
itemoerat^.  The  slave  question.  Lincoln's  election.  The  Ch^l  War. 
^a/wtieong  tkinkimf  influence  ;  the  expedition  to  Mexico.  The  opposition  in 
France.     The  plebiscfte  of  1870.    The  Franco-German  War,  1870-71, 

The  Penod  afkr  1871  (the  social  movement). 

/V-»iHCf,— The  Comnmne  in  Paris.  The  constitution  of  1875.  Army  and 
iich»»t>i  reform*    Colonial  ix»litic^.    The  parties. 

7*/*^  otA^  Romance  countries  (Italy»  8i>ain,  and  Portugal), 

Gernvintf. — The  constitution  of  tlio  empire.  The  '*  Kultm'kampf/' 
Sncial  democracy.  Colonial  policy.  The  meeting  of  the  three  emperors. 
The  Triple  ^Uliance, 

En^fuL — Changing  mimstries.  New  election  law.  Iri»h  Home  Rule, 
Foceigii  policy  (in  Afnca  and  Aaia).    The  colome*. 

R%ts»ifi. — Reforma  after  the  Crimean  War.  Nihilism,  Exten.sion.s  in 
Af^ia.  Pan.slavism  and  the  Eastern  Question.  The  Russo- Turkish  War. 
Ktisfiia  and  Poland.    Rusaia  and  Finland. 

The  Eaat^m  Asiatic  question  (China  ami  Japan).  North  and  Soutli 
America. 

The  conditions  of  civiliaation  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
MoTementa  in  the  field.s  of  philosophy  and  religion  (the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's 
infallibility).  The  scienceji  and  art  Business  (colonial  policy)  and  social 
conditiona  (the  social  movement). 

Th§  Political  and  Social  Or^ntiatimi  of  Nrnnsay, 
{a),--The  Co7Utiiut{o7i, 

L  The  fundamental  features  of  the  constitution. 
II.  The  union  between  Norway  and  Sweden. 
in.  The  executive  powers. 

1 .  The  king  and  the  Government. 

2.  The  Storting. 
The  division  of  jiower  lietween  the  King  and    the 

Storting. 

a.  The  executive  power, 
1>.  The  legislative  power. 

c.  The  power  of  granting  9UppheA»  * 

d.  The  constitutional  supervision. 

3.  The  judicial  power. 
IV.  Reetrictiona  upon  the  executive  power,  and  guarantees  for 

individual  liberty. 

(6). — 7'A  e  A  (hn  in  i«fj  a  ( ion. 

L  The  fundamental  features  of  the  adminiatration. 
II.  The  central  administration* 
III.  The  local  administration, 

f A  ahort  repetition  of  the  first  and  second  class  lessons. 

(The  following  regulation  regarding  the  special  lessons  in  the  linguistic- 
historical  line  is  of  peculiar  interest) 

A  selection  of  historical  documents  and  matter  bearing  on  the  hiatory  of 
eiviliiation  are  gone  through  after  an  approved  collection,  arranged  with 
reftfd  to  the  history  material  that  is  taken  up  in  the  sauie  fnjninfxmtuv$ 
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reading  leflflonB  in  the  various  languages.     The  pieces  of  the  collection  i 

taken  from  the  history  of  civilisation  during  the  last  century  ;   but  piece^ 
are  also  included  that  may  serTe  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  medisevalj 
society,  and  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  history  of  more  modern  times,  so  that' 
a  firm  foundation  may  be  laid  for  the  comprehension  of  the  development 
from  and  in  the  French  Revolution. 

The  pieces  of  the  selection  are  some  of  them  translations,  some  in  the 
original  language.  The  latter  are  especially  parte  of  the  portion  taken  uii 
in  the  third  class .  The  pieces  are  gone  through,  and  minutely  explained  ; 
but  greater  emijhasis  must  always  be  laid  upon  point**  of  liLstoncal  and 
general  instruction,  than  upon  the  purely  Imgiiistic  wide.  A  thorough 
Knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  selection  read  is  required  for  the 
ejeamen  artium.] 

GEOGftAPHV. 

A.  Phytical  Oeo^iuphy, 

Phy§ioara}th}f.—(K)  Introductory  remarks  on  the  form  and  size  of  the 
earth  1  (h)  The  earth's  specific  gravity,  (c)  The  earth's  internal  heat. 
(d)  Terrentrial  magnetism. 

ShjrfSnrvtffofFfirog'i*aphy.-—{a)  Sedimentarj^  and  emiitive  rocks  and 
their  formation*  {h)  Description  of  the  most  important  kinds  of  rocks  ;  (1) 
Bcdimentary,  t.g.^  elav,  slute,  limestone,  sandstone.  (2)  Eruptive,  «,</♦, 
granite^  syenite,  poruliyry,  gabbro.  (3)  Crystal  line  schiats,  t,g,y  gnei 
mica-schist,  granitoid  schist,  hornblende  schist,  (c)  A  little  about  strati^ 
fication. 

Dynnmk  Geology, — (a)  Changes  of  level,  {h)  The  formation  of  mountain 
chains,  (c)  Volcanoes,  {d )  Earthquakes,  {e)  Weathering  and  denudation. 
( f)  Springs  and  water  that  circulate  below  the  snrface  of  the  earth,  (#7) 
firosion  by  water,    (k)  Glaciers  and  glacial  erosion, 

Th€  Hisioni  of  the  World's  D€Pelopment.^(a)  The  ages  of  the  strata,  {h) 
Fossils,    (c)  The  formations. 

The  EartJCi  Surface.— It^  present  appearance  the  pnxiuct  of  all  the 
forces  described  above,  (a)  Goaats.  (h)  Continents  and  islands,  (r) 
Mountains  and  vallem    (rf )  Plateaus  ano  plains.    (^)  Rivers*    (/)  Lakes. 

Oceanofjraphy. —(<J)  The  division  of  the  ocean,  (f/)  Depth,  (c)  The 
ocean-liot-tom.  (d)  Salinity,  (e)  Temperature.  (/)  Ice.  (/?)  The  move' 
ments  of  the  ocean  :  (1)  Waves.    (2)  Tides.    (3)  Currents, 

Thf   Afnionpkere.--(a)  The  compc:»sition   of  the  atmosphere.     (6)  The 
tern i>erat lire,     (c)   Atmospheric  pressure.    Of)   Winds  and  moisture* 
Climatic  conditions  of  the  earth.    (/)  The  climate  of  Norway. 

B.  ABtrtjHOftty. 

fy  earth' »  plcu-^  in  the  unii}er$e,  with  intrixluctory  hiirtorical  remarks 
uiinn  older  astronomical  theories,  the  ttellar  keavum. 

The  Coiw'rnirnn  Synfem, 

Kep/ders  l^ivf,  and,  in  connection  with  them,  a  sh<>rt  account  of  the 
planet**  and  their  satellites. 

The  nttyrm^  its  phases  and  eclipses. 

Introductory  treatment  of  the  earth  i/<ynn  and  §ize. 

The  earth* s  nioUoni. 

Ths  cdtMial  if  lobe. 

The  rwnV  apmtrnt  motum, 

7' he  iun  us  tM  tfuastirer  of  thn^. 

Without  going  more  closely  into  the  manners  of  "procadnre,  the  pupils  are 
given  an  idea  of  the  determination  of  geofff'aphkal  latftiide  and  longit^e^ 
of  the  mctual  form  atid  %ize  of  the  earth  (meagurenient  by  degree*^  tri- 
angulatum\  and,  lastlyi  of  the  ftf^urative  repretentation  qf  the  earth  {ih€ 
globe^  maps), 

C^Polilieal  Geography.  , 

The  full  iMiuefit  of  the  study  of  **  Norge  og  de  vigtigste  andre  lander 
ukonomiske  forhold"  (The  Financial  Conditions  of  Norway  and  Otiier 
Important  Countries)  will  proliably  only  be  gained  at  a  higher  stage.    In 
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the  first  t»laei*.  all  tlii'  iiienn-i  uf  livelihoonl  in  Norway  are  i^ajisicd  in  review, 
uitii  alt  tlio  coiuliti<uiH  tlmt  thus  come  imder  conHideration,  e.ff.,  iiimiiriaf 
Cimditiou?*,  poijuliilioii,  etc.*  Next,  the  correajjunding  conditions  in  the 
ma«*t  imfM»rtiinl  Eiiroiioan  CiJUiitrieiii  auil  the  Uniteil  States  are  t^iken^  and, 
II.-4  fnr  a-s  cmi  be  done  naturally,  arc  illnstrated  by  coin]iariHon  with  our  own 
(!rmntry.  In  connection  with  tlu?*  a  survey  is  given  tjf  tl»e  variims  nieaua 
of  cuminuniL'ation  (post  and  teleKrai*li),  and  a  ^^eneral  treatinont  of  the 
ClUeHtion  of  the  imijortanee  of  colonieH  to  a  nation,  and  a  j<hort  survey  of 
tne  mant  tniijortant  cohynies,  A  natural  opixtrt unity  will  here  be  afforded 
for  the  ivjMjtitioij  of  iiti|HirtAUt  mrtH  of  general  t^>[K»^Majihy. 

An  aj>i»ri»vod  tcxt*h<K>k  must  r>c  iiJied, 

At  the  tjnmfn  arfhun  au  ateount  Tiuist  be  given  of  tlic  whole  of  the 
ffjfjitv  *  I M  in  It  I  ^{ » ogm^  »h  y  j  k  »r  t  ion , 

N  A  T  LT  R  A I .  Si'  J  V:  SM  \i. 

The  reduirementa  i>f  the  law  roncerning  natural  ncience  in  the  f^mnasium 
Brenfi  follows:  -* 

A  knowlc^lgo  of  the  most  iniijortnnt  clieuiiml  hiws^  of  animal  and  vege* 
Uible  rhnehijjinent,  and  *>f  the  e:sHential  finitnias  of  ITunian  I^hysiologj^  and 
Hygiene,    On  the  "rm/"  si(k^  also  a  fuller  kiiowledge  nf  PhysicH. 

Che/fiiMtf% 

The  instnietion  in  Chemistry,  in  tlie  tirnt  stH><es,  ou^ht  to  lie  aided  by 
exi»erhikt  iits  i:hi*ou;irhout,  and  .^lioulil  therefore  l»e  earrietl  on  in  the  seh«x>l 
eh*  tatory.     Every  srli«rt»l  nnist  t>e  furnl-^lied  with  a  hilK^ratory, 

It  low-s  all  exiKMiments  must  be  earefrdfy  firepareil, 

A  text-lwKik,  ada]>tcil  to  the  phm  «>f  instrmtiivn,  shnuhl  he  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils,  but  ehicHy  for  the  puqjuse  of  avoiding  the  new.s.sity  of 
taking  notes  during  the  lecture  wiiich  aecomj^ianie«  the  experiments,  and  as 
nn  aid  to  reeaoitulation. 

Xr>thing  is  learnt  alwjut  chemicals  until  they  have  lieen  exhibited,  fjaitly 
explained,  and  their  n^>?*t  imin>rtant  pri>j>erties  discu;Si!K.HL 

A  short  time  at  the  lieginniug  ui  the  le.sBon  is  devoted  to  examination 
frotn  the  iKiok  of  what  was  b-arnt  at  the  previoiiH  lessun  from  cx|x?rinient 
aarl  demon,stmtic>n. 

In  Hjjeeially  favourable  circumstanceM  (with  a  clever  class,  and  a  small 
number  of  [aipils),  it  is  recuumiende^l  that  the  pupils  shall  have  an  opixir- 
tunity  of  jierforming  souje  f»f  the  eiisier  experiment.s  themsclve-s^  under  the 
t4jatd'-  ♦  -  .r,,;,].n,.H  and  imuicdiate  sujiervision. 

b  I?  to  distuiss  the  set>anite  eleuit^nts  and  their  combinations, 

hnnj  .^Jjt  to  l>e  devoted  to  intnKliictory  experiments  and  explana 

lion«.  In  the  coiirse  of  these,  tlie  ditfereuce  is  shown  l»etween  meclianienl 
iiiixture-H  and  chenucal  cranbinatious,  the  ideas  contained  in  the  woids 
"ittom/'  "molecule;*  "attiuity*^  are  introduced  ;  the  atomic  signs  and 
•tA^»mi<^  wciirlitH  aie  discusseil  sntliciently  to  aUow  the  pupil  ti>  understand 
ih*  ■ :    of   a    eheniital    formula  and    a    chenucal    equation  ;    the 

jien  of  matter  explained. 

WhiU  the  whole  ap{jointed  course  of  Chemistry  ha?*  Ix^en  gone  thr*»ugh 
exiwriuientallv,  the  time  has  come  for  a  more  .nystematic  trwitjuent  of 
*rhe«rreti* al  Chemistry.  The  teachei'  has,  of  course,  previously  on  every 
ituitablo  iM:ai<um  that  ha^i  offered  itself  during  the  exfieriniental  course. 
lUhnved  the  pu|iils  to  find  out  for  themselves  or  shown  them,  the  general 
laws  that  can  Ije  de4uceil  from  tla^  ex|mriment^. 

In  the  eour:4e  of  the  theoretical  instruction,  the  following  subject**  are 
taken  up  :— 

*n  o/' Am/ by  the  formation  of  chemicul  condjinations, 

1  '  ti^m/^ratitn'f  (hvaiufmsitum^  and  f>f4afiltti/  njHnt  t^ffinitif^ 

'Ilio  f'Ui-  >*j  rfr  nuitt  and  myUtiide  in^fj^mrtiaii*  in  eomprmmh, 

TTie  atomic  thttfJTij, 

*  Tlie  eosi*fttitutiun  and  adminLstration  of  the  State,  under  the  new  armnge- 
ttieoi,  come  under  the  licad  of  hiatorj". 
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Chfimi^^I  f*yrrfi.ulmawi^ifii4itifm»y\jovfhiiih  are  added  easy  calculatianft. 
fliero  m^iy  Hlr^ndy  have  \)K^i\n  <>i>portiiniticj8  of  taking  some  of  Uieae 
peiArat/  ti  mental  course.  ^ 

7%^  f/  tents. 

//unum  Pht/tioloffi/  and  Hugievm* 
Fttvi  ctaiMf  ^^  160800^  a  week,  or  about  thirty-six  lesBonB  in  the  second 

half-year). 

The  initraciioD  in  phj^siolocy  and  hygiene  ia  assigned  to  the  second  half- 
year  in  the  fir»t  gymmfmm  cIrsh. 

It  wilL  however,  hardly  \^  \mmM^  to  go  through  a  ccrmplete  eourse  of 
human  phy'*^''^' W^  Home  fmrts  of  iihyjiiokigj'  from  their  nature  are  scarcely 
fitt^  for  treatiuunt  in  Kchool  ;  others  wdl  \m  Lntlier  too  difficult  in 
IhenmoIvoBy  or  Um  little  w(irke<i  out  to  be  miitableaft  a  subject  of  instruction 
io  the  fff^mnnfti^rn.  TJio  uuudmr  of  lensoriH  ^^i ven  to  the  jiubject  alj^o  forbids  a 
iXTmnUtUa  tr<jiilineut.     It  in  therefore  neccHMary  to  make  a  practical  j^lectitMU 

Wliihs  the  pijyHioloKy  of  the  nervous  syt^tem  can  only  be  taken  very 
briefly,  that  of  tiutritiou  mid  the  change  of  matter  appears  for  many  reasons 
to  1x4  the  bra  rich  that  iw  to  Iwa  prefenGil ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the 
phy»i'»lo|?y  cif  reHpiratirm  aud  the  coui|xwition  of  the  blood  will  form 
imi»r»rtant  ixnnt<*  for  InBtniction, 

CloHcly  iiHHOciated  \\iih  tluH  are  the  sections  of  hygiene  taken  neirt,  and 
natumlly  ljelori^uj<  Uj  the  nectioriH  of  phyHiolofry  that  have  been  ^one 
through— nutritive  Hul>Htau(^s  and  article,^  of  fxvJ  fenijecially  milk),  their 
combustion  hwit  and  laWir  eouivalent*  Food -allowances  (with  easy 
oakiulationH),  Ventilation,  which  hm  only  been  treated  quite  in  an 
dtmentary  way  in  the  middel  bcIiooI,  will  here  be  discussed  more 
tboroughly. 

DevdopnmU  and  Life  of  Animals  and  Plants, 
(One  hour  a  week  in  each  of  the  two  upper  classes.) 

When  the  Hubjet^t  in  con>*i<lered  in  relation  to  the  number  of  ]e,s3onH  at  its 
diiiixwial,  it  will  Ixj  cwident  that  a  Htrict  limitation  will  be  I'erjuired.  It  is 
si^arcely  posniblo  to  detine  a  limit  in  detail,  however,  a^^  pedagogic exi^erience 
in  thk  department  in  entirely  wantini^  in  this*  country.  It  ynll  be  necessary 
to  proceecf  exiierini  on  tally,  it  in  to  l>e  hr>iM?.d  with  the  ^dance  of  a  text- 
book prepared  with  technical  and  tjc^la^^ogio  judpiient,  which  in  the  first 
place  should  indicat*^  the  train  of  tnmight  accorcling  to  which  the  subject 
tthould  l.>e  treated,  and  in  the  next  place  point  out  tlie  iirepmrations  that 
could  be  eniployeti  with  the  j^reatcst  Ijenefit  in  the  course  of  the  instruc- 
tion, ami  the  series  of  exiJerimentH  that  there  -will  be  an  opportunity  of 
showing. 

With  regard  to  the  inHtnictioii,  it  miLst  necessarily  be  kept  to  the  mo8t 
easential,  without  trying  to  include  the  greatest  pos-sible  amount,  hut  with 
concentration  upr»n  the  main  jioints  who.se  iuvestiojat ion  may  give  ihepuoil^, 
if  not  a  full,  at  any  rate  as  far  m  it  gtx^^,  u  clear  impression  of  the  dovelop- 
ment  of  life  in  orgpkmc  nature. 

BiAany  (1-0  LcKson), 

Beginning  with  the  cell,  the  anatomic  stntcture  of  plant*  i&  gone 
thrtjugh  as  regards  their  fotir  princi^jal  organs  (root,  stem,  h^iif,  hain)  in 
augiot4perm«  and  gymuospenns,  aUo  of  the  flower,  and  the  fruit  with  the 

86^1. 

In  the  next  place  the  gemdnation  of  plants  is  discussed,  their  nutrition, 
growth,  and  movement.  A  little  about  parasitic  and  insectivorous  planti«, 
the  means  of  defence,  hibernation,  nmltiplic^tion  (vegetative  and  sexual), 
and  ftemiuation  of  planti*.  The  genenil  character  of  cryntograms,  and 
certain  groups.  The  teaching  must  be  accomuinicd  tiK  far  a^  ponsible 
by  ox^k?nments  showing  the  natural  forces  treatea  of,  in  activity. 

Living  nlant.s  must  lie  freiiuently  UBed  a8  matcrhU  for  instruction,  besiides 
plalea  ana  microscopical  and  other  prcimrationa* 
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£oologi/  (Ol  Lesfion). 

T  havinpf  disciLSi^ed  the  cd!  and  its  varied  development,  according  to 
_^  ^  rfanction  for  which  it  \h  destined,  the  varioas  classes  of  animals  are  re- 
viewed,  beginning  with  the  very  Irjwe^t^  onecelled  aniiimls  {P:\itozoa).  No 
Hy^teimitie  siu^^ey  is  intended  by  thin,  but  by  di.Hciissin^  different  tyj^te^,  it  \^ 
e^t^fecially  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  consecutive  onler  from  the  extremely 
Him  pie  to  the  more  complicated  f»rganLsatinn,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
(>r:gani*  to  natural  surn^uiidings  and  conditions  of  life.  In  the  fpjmmisinm^ 
the  t\T)eJs  should  chiefly  be  chostm  from  th<T  h»wer  animals,  ai*  the  higher 
aniiual'i,  e4*pecially  mammaU  are  snpixjsed  to  bt*  known  frctm  the  middfl 
^chool  and  the  lesj^ons  in  hunmn  pnvj^iology  in  the  gymnasium  1st  class. 
I  Parallels,  however,  must  continually  be  drawn  1>etween  conditions 
Bviously  known  among  the  higher  animals,  and  those  observed  among  the 
Ir»wer, 

Physics. 

(4-4  Leaannft  in  the  2nd  and  classes  on  the  rtal  side). 

In  the  two  highest  clasHOei  on  the  real  side,  a  complete  course  of  Physicg 
i»  *jono  through  in  four  leaaon«  a  week, 

Vi'^ereas  in  the  middd  schcxtl,  the  instruction  consisted  princiiiallY  of 
ex|>eriment^  and  ol3«ervation  of  the  phenomena  resulting  fjr^m  them^ 
together  with  an  elementary  exnlanation  of  them,  in  the  real  (/t/miuumm 
there  is  cif  course  required,  in  addition  to  this,  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
theoretical  proof  of  the  physical  phenomena,  and  their  nmtuai  onnection. 

Here,  too,  of  course^  experiments  and  demouMtrations  will  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  time.  Every  re«/  g^ymnamim  must  be  furnished 
with  a  complete  apparatus  for  the  [)urpo8e ;  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
f»ubject  must  be  responsible  for  thisi.  There  nmst  be  an  up-to-date 
catAlogne. 

The   laws  expressed  in  the  fnriii  of  mathematical  fonnulo?    must  be 
elucidated  from  all  sides,  their  more  thorough  comprehension  and  mfkstory 
lieing  ensured  by  the  working  out  of  all  that  kind  of  aritlimetical  examples 
to  which  they  naturally  give  occasion. 
THirinr  tij^g  work,  howevi^r,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  physics 
it   to  mathematics.      Every  strained    cniplojment    of    fommlip 
avoide^l,  and  the  solution  of  more  comnlic^^ted  problems  should 
IV  f  i  1^    attempted,  where  the  chief  thing  is  mther  skill  in  the  mathematical 
ti'MUsi*  Tit  of  the  given  equations  than  a  thorough  insight  into  the  meaning 
and  employment  of  the  formal a>. 
The  rnj irne  in  physics  is  taken  in  the  following  order  ;— 

!'\s,  acx5Ustics,  optics,  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity  (or  dynamics, 
-^vaye-motion  ;  neat,  excepting  radiant  heat ;  wave-motion,  sound, 
1  lidiant  heat ;  magnetism  and  electricity). 
m  then  explains  in  detail  the  mode  of  procedure  in  these  branches* 

Mathematics. 

Tbt  aim  of  the  instruction  set  up  by  the  law  U  as  follows  :— 
Th<we  partfl  of  elementary  arithmetic  and  algebra  and  geometry  not  taken 
r  'f/^/ schooL    Acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  trigtj- 

i,  md  their  employment  in  the  calcidation  of  plane  triangles.    The 

ekiiicnti  of  stereometry.    Practice  in  construction  and  calculation.    In  the 
sal  lino^  moreover,  analytical  geometiy,  as  far  as  it  can  be  naturally  taken 
rithout  a  knowlexlge  of  higher  mathematics,  ^        ^     ^ 
Tlie  meth<:id  of  instruction  is  the  same  in  principle  m  in  the  middd 
'_,  but  adapted  to  the  greater  development  and  maturity  of  the  pupils, 
[vliich  the  pupils  cannot  without  too  much  labour  ma^nter  by  them- 
^    K.  -     \y^  fii^t  gone  thron|k;h  by  the  teacher,  while,  on  the  other 
must  not  Ixj  neglected  of  exercising  and  making  use  ui 
. ., .,  .....lity  to  find  their  way  under  the  teacher's  guidance.    The 
examination  shouhi  be  t-o  let  the  candidate  give  a  clear  and  welb 
i    -:.._.  account  of  the  subicct,  without  the  teacher's  l>eing  continually 
di^ed  to  interrupt  with  leatiing  questions, 

E2 
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(The  method  of  procedure  in  the  various  subjects  is  then  described  more 
minutely.) 

Specially  for  the  real  gymnasium  :— - 

Analytical  Geometry. 

The  right  line,  the  circle,  the  ellipse,  the  hyperbola  and  parabola  in 
rectangular  and  polar  co-ordinates  system.  Discussion  of  the  geometrical 
importance  of  the  ordinary  quadratic  equations.  The  theory  of  poles  and 
poJars  must  be  included. 

The  Theory  of  Functions. 

The  properties  of  the  integral  functions.    Higher  arithmetical  series. 

Drawing. 

The  aim  formulated  by  the  law  is— skill  in  perspective  drawing  of  and 
in  shading  obiects  of  simple  form.  On  the  real  side  also  practice  in  pro- 
jection (the  elements  of  descriptive  geometry). 

The  instruction  in  per8pectii}e  dramng  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
middd  school  teaching,  the  problems  being  adapted  to  the  greater  maturity 
and  skill  of  the  pupils.  In  connection  with  this,  exercises  are  given  in 
shading  drawings. 

The  limits  within  which  the  ejcerciites  in  j/^-ojectitm  ought  to  be  kept  is 
fixed  by  the  real  gi^nuiasium  course  in  elementary  solid  geometry.  The 
pupils  must  learn  to  represent  the  ix)]yhedra  taken  in  this  course  (though 
not  the  re^lar  dodecahedron  and  icosahedron)  in  various  |K)sitions,  both 
entire  and  intersected  by  planes,  and  developed.  The  instruction  must 
bef^n  with  practice  in  drawing  objects  in  horizontal  and  vertical  projection 
(with  what  was  learnt  previously  in  the  middel  school),  and  is  gradually 
extended  to  take  in  the  whole  amount  to  be  studied. 
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A.— EDUCATION. 


I.  Elementary  Instruction. 


The  development  and  improvement  of  the  primary  schools  has 
been  an  object  of  the  nation's  endeavours  for  the  last  century. 
It  has  been  clearly  seen  that  in  a  democratic  community  like 
ours,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  society  at 
laige,  to  improve  the  education  of  the  people. 

By  a  royai  ordinance  of  1739,  an  endeavour  was  made  to  intro- 
duce into  the  country  a  general  school-attendance  and  a  perma- 
nent school  for  each  church  parish.  The  measure,  however,  was 
never  put  into  practice.  On  account  of  the  scattered  population, 
the  long  distances,  and  the  lack  of  teachers,  it  was  left,  by  an 
ordinance  of  1741,  to  the  several  parishes  with  the  approvul  of  the 
magistrates,  to  arrange  their  scnool  aflFairs  "  accoroing  to  their 
opportunities  and  the  situation  of  the  lands." 

The  primary  schools  of  the  towns  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  were  called,  and  arranged  with  the  intention  of  being 
"  poor  schools."  In  certain  towns,  however,  there  were  primary 
schools  of  a  somewhat  different  stamp.  A  considerable  improve- 
ment was  made  by  the  act  of  1848,  which  arranged  the  elementary 
instruction  in  the  towns. 

A  general  arrangement  of  the  rural  elementary  schools  had 
alreaay  been  come  to  by  an  act  of  1827.  By  this  act,  it  was 
determined  that  near  every  principal  church  in  the  country,  there 
should  be  a  permanent  school,  but  otherwise  ambulatory  schools. 
Both  before  and  long  after  the  act  of  1827,  the  priests  were  the 
leaders  in  school  matters,  each  in  his  own  parish ;  and  it  is  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  them  that,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  diffi- 
culties of  all  kinds  that  had  to  be  overcome,  the  school  has  made 
continual  progress.  The  act  of  1827  was  replaced  by  an  act  of 
1860,  which  enjoined  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  school  in 
every  school  circle,  fixed  the  minimum  of  hours  for  instruction, 
introduced  several  civil  subjects,  improved  the  condition  and 
tmining  of  the  teachers,  and  arranged  tne  management  and  super- 
intendence of  the  school  in  a  better  way. 

After  the  acts  of  1848  and  1860,  progress  was  more  rapid, 
especially  after  the  state  (from  the  beginnii^  of  the  seventies) 
had  begun  more  and  more  to  give  grants  to  the  primary  schools* 
The  acts  of  1848  and  1860  were  in  their  turn  annulled  in  1889, 
by  the  acts  now  in  force  for  primary  schools  in  the  country  and 
in  the  towns,  whereby  the  primary  schools  of  our  country  have 
been  considerably  improved. 

The  development  of  the  school  has  always  been  in  a  decidedly 
demociatic  direction.    From  a  school  for  the  poor,  it  has  risen  to 
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a  Tuitiotiul  school ;  from  a  church  school  to  a  school  in. which  a 
general  education  is  ^ven,  which  ought  to  be  common  to  all 
members  of  society.  The  local  au  the  n ties  and  the  parents  have 
acquired  a  decided  influence  upon  the  aiTangement  of  the  school, 
and  an  organic  connection  has  been  brought  about  between  the 
primary  school  and  secondary  cducat'on. 

A.  The  Arrangement  and  Aim  of  the  Primary  School. 

The  Norwegian  primary  school  has  a  seven  years*  course, 
adapted  for  children  between  7  and  14  years  of  age.  It  is  free  to 
all  children  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  no  obligation  to  attend 
the  public  primary  school ;  but  the  obligation  of  education  exists, 
m  that  every  child  between  8  and  15  in  the  country,  and  between 
7  and  15  in  the  towns,  that  is  not  in  receipt  of  instruction 
calculated  to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  the  primary  school 
instruction  within  its  15th  year,  is  referred  to  the  priinar}'  school, 
and  the  attendance  of  the  child  there  can  be  eniorced  by  a  fine 
imposed  upon  the  parents  or  guardians. 

The  primary  school  in  each  mimicipality  is  governed  by  the 
School  Board  (skolestyret),  which  consists  of  a  priest,  the 
chairman  of  the  Municipal  Council  (or  one  of  the  aldermen), 
one  of  the  teachers  chosen  by  the  body  of  teachers,  and  as  many 
other  membei-s  (men  or  women)  chosen  by  the  Municipal 
Council  as  the  Council  itself  determines.  In  the  towns,  at  least 
one  fourth  of  the  members  of  the  School  Board  chosen  by  the 
Council,  are  chosen  from  parents  who  have  children  in  the 
primary  school.  The  School  Board  elects  its  owu  chairman.  It 
appoints  the  teachers,  gives  detailed  instructions  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  j)rimary  schools  of  the  municipaUtj^,  draws 
up  the  school  plan,  ^v'ith  the  plan  of  instruction  and  division  of 
lessons,  and  sends  each  year  to  the  Municipal  Council  an 
estimate  of  the  sums  supposed  to  be  required  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  school  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  also  the 
duty  of  the  School  Board  to  see  to  the  education  of  children 
who  are  not  pupils  in  the  primary  scheol.  The  School  Board 
appoints  a  Boaixl  of  Inspection  for  ever}'  primary  school, 
consisting  of  one  member  of  the  School  Board  as  chairman,  and 
three  members  (men  or  women)  chosen  in  the  towns  by  the 

Earents  of  the  children  attending  the  school,  and  in  the  country 
J  such  parents  and  the  ratepayers  in  the  school  district.  This 
committee  maintains  a  constant  supervision  of  the  school,  and 
takes  care  that  there  is  a  good  attendance  and  order.  It  ^vcs 
to  the  School  Board  the  information  and  advice  that  are  required, 
and  in  the  coimtrj^  is  to  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  its 
opinion  before  the  appointment  of  teachers.  The  School  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Inspection  in  the  country  may  also  lay  matters 
connected  with  the  primary  school  before  a  district  meeting — i.c., 
a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  district,  and  those  parents  of 
childi-en  attending  the  sch(x>l,  who  live  in  the  district.  Some 
questions  must  be  discussed  at  the  district  meeting  before  they 
can    be  decided   e.g.,  whether  corporal   punishment    may    ble 
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adrainistered,  changes  in  the  district  regulation,  etc.  In  the 
large  towns,  the  School  Board  appoints  school  inspectors,  and 
where  there  are  several  schools,  as  ii  nde,  a  Imid'Tiutsier  to  eacli. 
For  every  county,  there  is  a,  Con/nttf  $Scht}ol  BcHird,  eoiLsisting  of 
three  nicml)ei*s  rhoscn  by  the  <  Jaunty  i'onnr il.  The  C*ounty  School 
Boartl  liai*  to  t^iko  chai'ge  of  the  eonniion  educational  matters  of 
the  county,  and  to  make  proposiils  to  the  County  Council 
concerning  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  county  schools. 
It  liAi4  to  ^ain  the  nece^ssary  acquaintance  ^vith  the  primary 
scb<x>ls  and  continuation  schools  ol  tlie  county,  iUid  may  appoint 
H  county  inspector  to  assist  in  the  supervision  of  the  primary 
schiM)ls  of  tho  county,  a  pcnuisiiion,  however,  which  hay  scarcely 
ever  l»een  made  use  of. 

The  Df'partnicnt  for  Eecksinstiral  Mattt^'ri^  and  Puhlic laHlrv^' 
tuyt%  is  the  highest  8cho<jl  autliority  in  tlic  (*ouutry.  Next  ccmie 
the  Selutnt  liireHor>t,  one  for  each  uf  the  ()  dioceses,  for  ttie 
superintendence  of  the  uriuiarv  sclmuls.  Bishop  and  dean  Uike 
part  in  the  superintendence,  and  the  priest  in  supervising  the 
mstmction  in  religions  knowledt^e. 

In  the  country,  every  numicijiaUty  m  divided  into  svfiool 
dUtrietj*.  InlHdo,  the  nilmbcr  of  these  was  5,f*23.  Each  school 
district  has  its  primary  school,  with  at  least  2  classes^  one  for 
childrt.^ii  frtim  7  to  10  years  of  agje  (in  tan  I  seliool),  and  one  for 
chUdren  from  10  to  14.  In  consideration  of  the  distances,  the 
distrii!ts  in  many  places  arc  again  divided  into  several  infant- 
school  districts.  The  cnmpuUory  niunher  of  school-hours 
aiuounts  to  12  weeks  jx^r  annum,  and  ciui  be  increased  to  15  weeks. 
Six  weeks*  voluntary  instructi<»n  may  further  be  added  to  this. 
Every  school-week  amounts,  in  the  mfant  school  to  30,  and  in 
the  upper  school  to  *M  lessons.  Thus  in  tlie  intant  school,  eacli 
child  nas  at  least  3(i0  lessons  per  annum,  and  the  nuraber  may  be 
incre^ised  to  450  or  C30;  and  in  tlie  upper  school  each  child 
rcceive-s  at  least  432  lessons  iUinually,  ima  the  nundjcr  may  be 
increased  to  540  or  75().  In  exceptional  cases,  both  schools  may 
Ije  tau;^dit  together. 

In  the  toyrns  the  primaiT school  is  divided  mto  three  di\isions, 
intended  respectively  for  cliildrcn  between  7  and  10,  10  and  12, 
and  12  and  14.  Each  of  these  divisions  may  again  1^  divided 
into  several  chissc^s.  The  prijuary  sch*->oIs  in  the  towns  are,  as  a 
lie,  divided  into  seven  progressive  elapses,  which  yet  again, 
_  rhen  necessarv,  aredi%nded  into  parallel  classes.  Instruction  has 
to  he  given  daily  for  a  number  of  hours  amounting  to  from  18  Uj 
24  a  WL^k,  Vohuitary  instruction  may  be  added  to  this  in  the 
two  upper  divisions.  The  total  niunher  of  hours,  howoveti  must 
not  exceed  30  per  week.  The  school  yeaj,  after  the  subtraction 
of  the  holidays,  is  intended  to  number  40  weeks. 

Bfjth  in  the  coimtry  and  in  the  towns,  whatever  voluntary 
in^ftirHi'tlon  is  given  must  be  imparted  out  of  the  school's  legally 
ordained  time  for  instruction,  so  that  the  latter  does  not  thereby 
xfler.  In  the  country,  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
ohmtary  lessons  shall,  as  a  ride,  he  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the 
primary  school  and  others  closely  allied  to  them.     In  the  towns, 
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mstructioa  in  foreign  languages  may  be  included.  Domestic 
economy  is  becoming  more  and  more  frequently  a  subject  in 
voluntary  instruction. 

For  every  primary  school  special  Imildings  shall  be  erected  or 
rented.  In  tno  country,  however,  in  the  infant-school  districts 
aud  the  primarv-school  districts  that  have  less  than  20  scholars, 
school  may  be  held  in  r<jtation  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district^  where  sufficient  room  can  bo  procured.  Aivibula- 
t<jry  schools  are  steadily  decreasing.  Whereas  in  1837,  92  per^ 
cent,  of  the  children  attending  school  in  the  country  were  UiUghi 
in  ambulatory  schtjols,  in  1895  this  was  the  case  with  only  2 
cent 

The  8i/llabu8  of  subjects  in  the  primary  school  is  religion,  the 
Norwegian  kngiiagc,  arithmetic,  elementary  geomctrj%  writing, 
singing,  geography,  history  (including  a  kiWwkMlge  of  the  adniini* 
stration  ana  local  govcnimcut  of  the  country),  bottiny,  zoology 
and  the  elements  of  physics,  witti  the  fimdamenud  features  of 
hygiene  (including  instruction  in  the  effects  and  dangers 
of  the  intoxicating  liquoi-s),  manual  work,  drawing  and  gym- 
nastics (in  which  niay  be  included  preparatory  rittc  practice). 
In  imdi\ided  schouls  in  the  coimtry,  the  introduction  of  manual 
work,  gynuiastics,  and  drawing  is  a  voluntary  matter;  if  tho 
scho<'jl  be  divided  into  classes,  only  one  of  these  subjects  is  com- 
pulsory, but  in  the  towns  all  tliree  subjects  are  compulsory. 
Uissentoi's  are  exempted  fi'om  instruction  m  religious  knowledge. 

The  standard  to  be  attained  is  fixed  by  law  only  with  regard^^ 
to  religious  knowledge.  In  this  subject  the  sUmdard  aimed  at  i^'^^ 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  main  subsUmce  of  Bible  history-  and 
church  history,   and  of  the  Catechism,  according  to  the  Evan- 

gelican  Lutheran  creed.  In  the  other  subjects,  it  is  left  to  the 
choo!  Board  to  tix  the  standard  in  the  school  plan.  In  most  of 
the  rural  numicipalities,  the  standard  of  the  various  subjects  and 
the  timc-tiible  are  determined  principallv  in  accordance  with  a 
"  normal  plan,*'  which  was  sent  round,  after  the  act  of  1889,  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Department,  as  a  guide,  and  was  drawn  up  af 
conference  with  the  school  directors. 

In  the  most  northerly  counties,   the  population  of  several 
municipalitias  consists  partly  of  Finns  and  Livpps.     This  necossi 
tates  the  use  of  Finnish  and  Litppish  in  several  schools,  as 
auxiliary    language    in    the    instruction  of  children  of  thi 
nationalities. 

In  accordance  with  the  *' normal  plan,*'  the  subjects  and  time 
table  in  most  rural  municipalities,  are  arrangeil  somewhat  in  the. 
following  manner : 
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In  the  towns>  where  the  school  terms  are  of  longer  duration, 
and  where  absences  are  less  frequent,  it  has  been  possible  to  set 
a  higher  standard  than  in  the  normal  plan  for  the  country  dis- 
tricts. In  Kristiania,  where  the  primary  school  is  considered  to 
be  among  the  best  and  has  been  the  model  for  a  number  of  other 
towns,  the  subjects  and  lessons  are  arranged  according  to  the 
following  table  (the  figures  in  parantheses  refer  to  girls) : 
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It  is  decided  in  the  school  plan  whether  yearly  and  leaving 
oxaniinations  are  to  be  held,  ana  if  so,  how  they  are  to  be  arrangea 
The  form  of  the  leaving  certificate  of  the  school  is  also  determined 
in  the  school  plan. 

Tlie  pmpUe,  ,  In  the  country,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class 
must  not  exceed  35,  and  in  the  towns  40,  except  temporarily  or 
from  urgent  pecuniary  considerations,  and  must  never  exceed 
respectively  45  and  50.  In  the  coimtry,  bo3rs  and  girls  are  gene- 
rally taught  together,  in  the  towns,  as  a  rule,  separately.  Out  of 
the  rural  school  districts  in  1895  —  5,923  in  number  —  69  per 
cent,  had  separate  divisions  (with  two  or  more  classes),  while  in 
31  per  cent.,  the  school  was  imdivided.  In  1875,  the  proportion 
was  39  to  61  per  cent.  The  number  of  children  in  each  class  in 
the  country  in  1895  was  about  20.  In  the  towns,  the  number  of 
classes  in  1895  amounted  to  2,095,  of  which  829  were  boys*  classes, 
798  girls'  classes,  and  468  mixed  classes.  Each  class  had  on  an 
average  36*8  pupils. 

In  1895,  97  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  rural  districts, 
who  were  of  the  legal  age  for  instruction,  were  taught  in  the 
primary  school,  2*5  per  cent,  outside  the  primary  school,  and  0*5 
per  cent,  received  no  instruction.  In  the  towns,  the  numbers  were 
respectively  89, 101,  and  09  per  cent  In  1895,  the  number  of 
absences  of  children  taught  in  the  rural  elementary  schools,  was 
10*4  per  cent.,  in  the  towns,  7*4  per  cent.  More  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  children  attending  the  primary  school  in 
the  country  in  1895,  had  to  go  more  than  2  miles  to  school. 
This  shows,  in  one  respect,  what  diflSculties  the  primary  school 
has  to  contend  with  in  this  extensive  country.  For  the  number 
of  pupils  and  classes,  see  the  following  table : 

Numl)ei  of  Pupils  and  Classes  in  the  Primary  Schools. 


In  the  Country. 

In  the  To^\'ns. 

Towns  and 
Countr>'. 

School 
DLstrictw. 

Sci)arate 

Divisions 

or  Classes. 

Pupils. 

Clasfies. 

Pupils. 

Pupils. 

1840     - 

7,133 

.._ 

168,813 



12,130 

180,013 

1870     • 

6,338 

- 

203,800 

839 

32,950 

236,759 

1880     - 

«,3,tO 

9,670 

204,926 

1,198 

42,377 

247,303 

1890     • 

6,198 

11,018 

230,628 

1,660 

56,772 

287,400 

1895     • 

5,923 

1 

12,701 

253,916 

2,095 

77.217 

331,133 

Needy  children  receive  their  school  books,  etc.,  from  the  muni- 
cipality.   In  Kristiania,  of  late  years,  the  Municipal  Council  has 
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also  voted  the  necessary  funds  for  supplying  all  needy  school- 
cluldren  with  a  meal  every  school-day.  In  1898,  7 1 1,302  portions 
were  distributed,  of  which  18,341  were  paid  for.  The  average 
number  of  children  fed  was  5,420  daily,  139  of  whom  paid.  As 
th0  average  number  of  pupils  was  22,750,  about  24  per 
cent  of  the  children  have  been  fed  at  the  schools.  The  cost  of 
this  feeding  for  1898  amounted  to  kr.  93,412  of  which  kr.  2,122 
was  covered  by  the  sale  of  food,  etc.  In  other  towns  too 
through  private  agency,  poor  school-children  have  been  fed. 

B.  The  Primaky  School  Teachees,  the  Conditions  for  their 
Appointment,  Training  and  Salaries. 

The  teaching  in  the  primary  school  is  performed  by  publicly 
appointed  teachers.  In  the  country,  at  least  24  school-weeks  a 
year  are  to  be  astiened  to  each  regular  teacher ;  at  present  an 
average  of  33  weeks  falls  to  each.  Private  or  assistant  teachers 
may  he  employed  as  teachers  in  singing,  gymnastics,  drawing  and 
manual  work. 

The  teachers'  situation  may  be  filled  with  men  or  women 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  local  authorities ;  but  at  each 
primary  school  in  the  towns,  there  nmst  be  at  least  one  master 
and  one  governess. 


Nnmbcr  of  Regular  Teacliers  in  the  Primary 

School. 

Year. 

Country. 

Towns. 

Total. 

Masters. 

Governesses. 

Masters. 

Governesses. 

1840    - 

1 
2,112                — 

124 



2,236 

1870    . 

3,190 

350 

174 

3.714 

1880    - 

.3,390                  140 

390 

4.38 

4,358 

1895    . 

3,801 

1,037 

601 

i 

1,079 

6,518 

All  appointments  as  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  are  made 
by  the  School  Board.  No  one  can  receive  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment unless  he  or  she  has  completed  the  20th  year,  belongs  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  has  passed  a  teacher's  examination. 
About  one  third  of  the  situations,  however,  may  be  filled  on 
terms  of  3  months*  notice,  and  for  these  appointments,  and  for 
visiting  and  assistant  teachers,  no  examination  is  required.  There 
are  two  grades  of  teachers'  examinations.  The  lower,  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  entrance  examination  of  the  training  colleges,  givef^ 
what  is  reauisite  for  a  permanent  appointment  in  the  infant 
school  in  tne  country.  The  higher  teachers'  examination,  or 
leaving  examination  at  the  training  colleges,  is  required  for  a 
permanent  appointment  in  the  town  primary  schools,  ^nd  in  the 
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ccMmtrr  primary  schools'  second  diTisioiL  The  teachers'  exam- 
madoDB  are  organised  bv  an  examuuilion  oonimittee  cx)nsistmg 
of  three  merabers  who  also  have  to  superintend  the  instruction 
in  the  teachers'  tntinin^^  colleges. 

There  are  at  the  present  time,  10  colUms  for  the  training  of  i 
toidiers  for  the  primary  school,  6  of  which  are  public,  ono  for 
mm  dioceie,  and  4  private.  The  teaching  in  the  public  colleges 
IS  free.  In  the  private  coll<^es,  by  the  aid  of  government  grants, 
a  eonsiderable  nmuber  of  free  students  are  admitted.  The  course 
at  prasent  is  2  years.  In  a  government  bill  lately  brought  before 
the  Storthmg,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  3  yeajs.  Both 
nion  aud  women  are  admitted* 

The  following  subjects  are  taught  at  the  training  collies : 
RehmouH  instruction  (in  the  1st  CI  6  lessons  a  week,  m  the  2nd 
4),  Norw^iim  (7—6),  history  (3—3),  geography  (2—1),  science 
(3—3),  anthmetic  and  geometry  (4— 4J),  writing  (1—0),  drawing 
(2—1),  manmd  work  (2—2),  nuifcic  (3—2),  g>iunastics  (3—2), 
pedagogy  (1 — 1),  pmctical  exercises  (0—9), 

To  each  of  the  public  collies  is  attached  a  1  year's  prepara- 
t.iou  cLis8,  Govemioent  aid  is  also  given  to  private  preparation 
coui*8Cs  for  lower  teachers'  examinations,  and  for  adraittanco 
U)  the  training  collogos.  In  1897—98,  18  of  these  courses  were 
held. 

For  the  training  of  masters  and  governesses  in  sloid,  needle- 
work, domestic  economy,  ej^nmastics,  drawing,  singing,  writing 
iind  repetition  in  these  suDjects,  cour^m  are  held  at  longer  or 
s4iortor  intervals,  according  to  requirement.  Holiduy  courses  are 
moreover  held  for  the  mivsters  and  governesses  of  the  primary 
school,  the  so-called  continuation  courses,  lasting  5  or  6  weeks.  At 
these  courses,  of  wliich  there  is  one  in  each  diocese,  Norwegian* 
liistory  and  natuml  science  are  especially  taught.  Discussions  on 
schoofand  cKlucatiou  questions  are  alsoheld  at  several  of  thecourses. 
The  nuniher  of  students  at  c^ich  of  these  courses  is  from  50  to 
130.  Since  1894,  suiiuuer  courses  of  12  days  have  also  been  held 
annually  at  the  University  and  at  the  Bergen  Museum,  especially 
atlapted'  for  giving  instruction  to  primary  school  teachers,  more 
particularly  in  natural  science.  These  courses  have  heen  very 
well  attended. 

Towards  tntveUhi^  scliolttrsliim  for  primary  school  teachers, 
rbo  government  votes  an  annual  sum,  which  of  late  years  has 
amounted  Uj  10,000  kr.  ScvenU  municipalities  also  give  travel- 
ling scholarships. 

The  average  salary  of  teueh^vB  in  the  country  amo\mted,  in 
1895,  to  778  kr.,  being  rather  less  for  the  goveme^es  and  rather 
Tuore  for  the  masters.  The  salaries  are  regulated  as  sjilary  and 
alliiwance  for  keen  per  school-week,  with  a  rise  after  so  many 
vcjux  The  wcokIv  salary,  allowance  for  keep,  and  rises  are 
Uiflcrent  in  the  various  province.^.  In  each  municipality  in  the 
country,  at  least  one  of  tlie  masters  shall  be  provided  witli  house, 
nastunige  for  two  oowr,  and  a  garden.  In  1895,  1,992  masters 
ua<l  free  house,  and  1,121  of  thase  land  as  well  The  situation 
of  parisli  clerk,  or  precentor,  in  the  country  churches  is  to  bo 
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combined  with  one  of  tho  ro^lar  teacliorships  of  the  municipality. 
In  1895,  910  masters  were  tvlso  parish  clerks,  with  ao  average  in* 
come,  as  such,  of  194  kr.  The  parish  clerks  salary  ancl  the 
benefit  of  free  house-room  are  not  inehirled  in  the  above-mentioned 
average  sjihiry  (778  kr),  Tho  salaries  in  the  towns  vary  conside- 
rably. Tlie  governesses  as  a  rule,  receive  much  lass  than  tho 
miislers.  In  1895,  the  highest  salary  for  regular  masters  in  tlio 
town  primary  schools,  was  4,200  kr.,  antl  the  lowest  800  kr, ;  and 
for  governesses,  respectively  1,550  kr.  and  liOO  kr.  PenshniH  are 
gmnted  to  retired  masters  and  widows  of  masters,  by  the  state. 
The  ftmoimt  of  the  pension  is  fixed  in  each  separate  ease  accord- 
ing t><i  circumstances.  The  pension  for  masters  and  governesses  is 
generally  fixed  at  from  200  to  800  kr..  and  for  masters*  widows 
\m\  100  U)  300  kr,  A  bill  for  a  pensioning  law  will  probalily 
lie  brought  before  tho  Su^rthing  during  the  session  1899 — ^1900. 
A  few  municipalities,  especially  to\ms,  also  grant  pensions  to 
their  masters. 


C.  The  PitiMAKY  School  BuDfiBT, 

The  expenses  of  the  primary^  school  ai*e  paid  by  the  municiimli- 
ties,  the  counties  and  the  sUxte.  In  the  country,  every  miuiici- 
lity  receives  a  government  gr^uit  towards  the  salaries  of  its 
eners,  amounting  to  \  (in  exceptional  cases  J)  of  the  salaries 
given  (allowance  for  keep  included).  The  town  mimicipalities 
receive  a  grant  of  I  of  the  amount  of  the  s^daries. 

In  each  county^  there  is  a  countv  school  fund,  of  which  J  are 
OMle  up  by  government  grants,  and  \  is  voted  out  of  the  county 
svenues.      Varicus  expenses  are  detVayed,  by  permission  of  the 
"Coimtj*  Council,  out  of  the  county  school  fnnd,  viz.  the  additional 
amounts  for  the  mising  uf  teachers'  salaries  for  long  service, 
donations  towards  the  erection  of  school- buildings  (with  or  with- 
out master's  house),  for  providing  teachers  witli  knd  or  com- 
pens^ition  for  the  same,  for  educational  apparatus,  for  aids  to  poor 
)i       *      .dities  where  the  school  expenses,  on  account   of  local 
inces,  are  disproportionately  large,  for  substitutes  in  any 
•ng  illness,  for  continuation  schools  and  artisans*  schools 
L  ^koler). 

What  is  required  over  and  above  the  government  grants  (in 
the  Cfnmtry,  the  government  grants  and  the  county  school  lund), 
t4>  meet  the  expenses  of  the  primary  school  is  furuLshcHl  by  each 
municipality  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Council 


TOTAL  eXI'lSHSFil  OF  PRIltARV  KDTJCATIOX. 


Y£AR. 


Rural 


Town^ 


TutAl 


Kr. 

2,*KI  1,404 
:ilHMJ,HH9 


Kr. 

r»0(>,992 

1.14S,77<I 

2,«)ti4,7S2 

3,121,05*1 


Kr. 
2,-192.396 

4/24:».tV>9 
iMl*>:i,Hll 
8,10r»,259 
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THK  EXPKKSES  WERE  DfcFRAYED. 


VeHT. 


By  Bute. 


Uy  M iin it  i pill i lien  in    lij'  Miiniinpiilitie*^  in 
the  CuuEtry  Towns. 


! 

Kr. 

Kn 

L^?>  - 

;       14:»,83J-  ri'tj2% 

1.9r,iJ.l:i-»  =  75*46% 

4ttD.444^IH*92% 

IHHII  - 

■   :          HS*,9H0-*2O»4% 

2,Hin.2J>ri^54'42°. 

1,(^^X384  =  2474  "i 

mm  ^ 

l,i)I»«/ii;i^H»Ulr: 

2.4mi,8l7  =  4a'3«r, 

l,y<>H,7Ml=34MW'il 

1895  - 

2aLM/2'iO-2«i-il   , 

:i.4hl,4ti2^4-2<>H  ^ 

-2,57<K537-3r7r:  * 

Expoiisos  in  connect iun  with  the  tminiufif  ot  toiicbei'w  (in  J8j»o, 
257,227  kr.),  ponHinns  (in  181>5,  :if)0,077  kr.),  iiispoctinn,  t^tc.,  uvo 
nut  iiirliNl*  (i  in  the  a  hove  tjil>le. 

In  rsi*r>  tho  ethication  of  every  chikl  in  the  primary  school  iii 
the  country  cost  on  an  avoraj^e  19*00  kr.,  and  in  the  towns,  47 "2^ 
kr.,  the  avcrai^jo  for  town  anrl  country  being  24%50  kr.  tm  ag/iinst 
respect ivelv  kr.  884,  2110  and  UH>'^  in  1875.  The  cost  of 
primary  education  amounted  in  I-s.45  to  kr,  4'50  per  inliabit*int. 

11.  FriiTiiER  Educatujx  on  the  Basis  ot'  the  Primary  Schix>l 

WouKi xr j^MEX  s  0( >LLE< ;es. 

The  primary  school  law  allow.s  the  country  numicipalities  to 
cstjililish,  \ty  means  of  public  contributions,  Couthinnilon  Srluxiin 
(forLsicttelsesskoler)  as  an  optional  school  for  children  that  have 
Iiift  the  primary  school,  and  for  older  ehildrcn  (14 — 18),  The 
time  of  instructUHi  may  ho  extended  frojn  I  to  ti  mouths.  The 
primary  school  tcjichers  are  in  charge  of  the  education.  In  these 
Hchoola,  which  are  managed  by  the  School  Board,  the  aim  is  to 
take  up  and  treat  tlie  cducationid  material  of  the  parish  schcM)! 
(Norwegian,  arithmetic,  liistory,  natural  seience)  with  the  oltjoct 
of  opening  the  pupils'  eyes  to  the  claims  that  life  makes  upon 
every  one  in  then*  spliere  of  action.  In  1890 — 1897,  there  were 
172  such  schools  at  work,  with  2,808  pupils.  The  schools  lasted 
trom  5  to  18  weeks,  and  the  number  of  classes  per  week  for  each 
school  avemged  38,  and  the  expenses  kr.  17*07  per  pupil. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  ehildrcn  that  have  lett  tlie  primary 
school  for  contimied  instrueliMn.  Xtr/ht  NcAWs  (aftenskoler)  are 
also  held  with  public  and  municipal  assistance.  The  subjectii 
are  the  same  jis  in  the  continuation  schools  (principally 
Norwegian  and  arithmetic),  and  the  instruction  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  primary  school  teachei-s.  While  tlie  continuation  schools 
are  attended  chictly  by  ehildrcn  thai  have  just  left  the  primary 
school  (age  15  and  Iti),  the  pupils  in  the  night  schools  are  rather 
older  (17  ini  In  1808-1899,  there  were  389  nidit  schools 
being  c^irricd  on,  with  a  total  of  5,519  pupils.  The  average 
number  of  classes  was  (50,  and  the  expenses  per  pupil  kr.  8'36. 

In  most  of  the  counties  there  arc  County  Sc/uH^la  (amt-sskoler), 
one  or  more.  In  these  seliools,  the  educatiou  for  a  pmctical  life 
is  continued  on  the  lines  of  the  primary  school  and  tne  continua- 
tion schcK>h  The  county  schools  arc  niauagod  liy  the  County 
JSchool  Board,  which  also  appoints  the  tcixchers.   The  arrangement 
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and  plan  of  the  instruction  is  determined  by- the  County  Council 
with  the  approbation  of  the  king.  The  county  school  course  is 
for  two  yeiirs  or  one  year.  They  are  some  of  them  ititcnded  for 
mixed  schools,  some  for  separate  courses  for  each  sex.  In  the 
mixed  and  the  boys'  courses,  the  instruction,  as  a  rule,  lasts  for 
6  or  7  months  of  fcho  year.  The  girls'  courses  are  sliorter  —  3 
or  4  months.  Most  of  the  county  schools  are  anihulatory,  and 
mo\re  from  parish  to  [mrisb,  remaining  1  or  2  yerti*s  in  each  place. 
Of  late  years  Jiowever,  several  of  the  county  schools  have  become 
fixed.  The  syllabus,  as  a  rule,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
priinary  school,  but  the  aim  is  a  higher  one.  Tlic  girls  receive 
instruction  in  needlework  and,  as  a  rule,  house  nmuagoment,  and 
the  boys  in  sloid  and  technical  drawing.  In  a  lew  schools, 
instruction  is  also  given  in  gardening,  agricultural  subjccls  and 
English.  The  instruction  is  Ijelng  imparted  more  and  more 
through  the  medium  of  lectures. 
In  addition   to  the  coynty  schools,  there  are   the  so-called 

^Peapl'C's  Hiqh  Schools  (folkehj^iskoler)  in  several  of  the  counties. 
At  these  scnools,  which  are  private,  special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  influencmg  of  the  personality  of  the  young  men  an<l  wonjen, 

I  and  fostering  an  aftection  for  their  country  and  mother-tongue. 

I  No  attempt  is  made   to    train   the   pupils   for  any  particular 

I  position  in  life  or  examination,  hut  the  end  aimed  at  is  that  on 
returning  to  their  homes,  the  pupils  may  feel  themselves  at 
home  in  whatever  sphere  of  life  tney  are  called  upon  to  enter. 

[The   pupils   live  at   the  school,  and    oiako   up  as  it   were,  a 
en  old  with  the  manager's  tamily ;  and  particular  attention 
iven  to  the  intercourse  net  wen  masters  and  pupils. 
n  aid  of  the  county  schools,  the  peop!e*s  high  schools,  and 
private  schools  with  a  sunilar  object  to  that  of  the  county  schools, 

I  and  for  studentships  ft»r  needy  pupils  at  such  schools,  the  state 
~  Its  tliricQ  the  an:ount  voted  to  the  schools  by  the  county 
I.       Direct  government   grants  are  also    niacfe    to    a  few 

^advanced  people's  high  schools.     A  sum  of  almut  180,(M)0  kr. 

*ha8  been  voted  for  the  budget-year  1900-1901  t^  the  county 
schools  and  the  people's  high  schools,  and  for  studentships  for 
^1  nils    in     such     schools,    the    corresponding    amount 

1  by  the  counties  being  tJO,000  kr     Ihc  nnminipalities 

Rn  which   county  schools  are  heki  idso  provide   premises,  etc. 

[ror  the  same  period,  a  sum  of  32,000  kr.  has  been  voted  as  a 

ct  government    gi'ant  (without    presupposed    contribution 

5rT'   .u^  ^oimty)   to   advanced  people's  high  schools   and   for 

Isiu  .>s  for  needy  pupils  at  such  schools.     In  the  school- 

lyear  18'j8  99,  45  county  and  jieople's  high  schools  were  being 

icarried  on,  9  of  them  being  private.  There  were  101  m^^sters 
lod  M  governesses  teaching  at  thn  schools,  and  the  number  of 
pu^k  was  1.273  boys  and  942  girls. 

Of  lAt«  years,  adult  men  and  women,  chiefly  of  the  working 
lilisseK^  have  been  instructed  in  the  so-called  Working-Men'^ 
CatUgm  (arbeiderakademier)  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of 
btimiui  and  sncial  life,  and  in  the  development  ol  human  culture 
md  i\^  n^Mlhs  upon  thought  and  commerce.     The  first  working 
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men's  culltt^e  was  erevt^ni  in  Kristijaiiji  in  1885.  Several  towns 
and  niral  lUsirii-i^^  h^ive  sinosi-  iben  foDow«i  its  lead.  In  1899, 
35  workiuir-inen's  <.>»llect^  wt^i>?  in  existence,  10  of  them  in  the 
coimtn*.  The  instnu-non  i>  givon  in  the  form  of  lectures  (in 
the  eveningV  wiih  whivh  is  assOKoated  oonyeisation  iipon  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  Wiureis  have  been  sdentinc  men, 
schoolmasters,  militan-  men,  do<:-toi^  etc.  Admission  is  generall v 
free.  The  irv»venimeni  in^ini  to  the  working-men's  oolites  is 
equal  to  half  what  is  fiirnisheii  bv  the  municipality,  or  acquired 
in  any  other  way.  On  the  piv>}x»se«il  hudsr^t  for  1900-1901, 
23,6H5  kr.  is  ptit  dowii  as  tne  amount  o^  the  grant  to  the 
wurkinjj-men's  i>»lKn:v'>. 

In  audition  to  the  l»efoi\^memione«il  summer  courses  at  the 
University  and  tlie  Ber^n  Museum,  ihe  PmUic  Li^mtrie^  may  be 
mentioned  in  i*onnei-tion  with  the  sehiH>ls  and  working-men's 
colleges.  At  the  prcs^'Ut  time,  the  state  makes  a  grant  of 
20.000  kr.  ami*ially  to  such  libraries.  Out  of  this  grant  various 
amotmts  up  to  200  kr.  are  given  to  each  municipality.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  go vennnent  grant,  an  equal  amount  must  be 
procured  from  lo^ral  sourees.  There  are  about  650  free  libraries 
of  from  100  to  10.000  volinui^  In  several  towns  there  are 
municipal  libraries,  among  them  l^ing  the  Deichmann  Library 
in  Kristiania.  numbering  abmit  50.000  Volumes,  and  the  Bergen 
Public  Librar}-.  i^ith  about  80.000  volumes. 

III.    Seci^xiuky  .\xn  Hu;her  EuurATiox. 

At  the  beginnins^  of  the  i■eutur^^  Norway  had  onlv  4  gnunmar 
scho^jls  or  classical  s<*hix)ls  (hiTile  ski>ler.  latinskoIerV  in  which 
higher  education  was  given.  By  degnvs  others  were  erected 
Kome  with  "  real "  <oiirst-s  eiuiiKVteil  ^nth  them, as  well  as  middle- 
class  and  *'rear'  sehi^K»ls  (b^^.rger-  og  realskolerV.*  The  higher 
public  education  was  re-oi^mised  bv  an  act  of  the  17th  Jtme, 
1869.  By  the  regulations  then  introduceil,  the  so-called  **  middel- 
skole  "  l>ecaiiie  the  school  in  which  was  coiubined  instruction  both 
for  tho.se  who  desired  a  satisfactory  general  middle-class  education, 
terminating  with  themiddelskole.and  for  th(xse  who  wished  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  <outinuiHl  higher  education.  Tlie  course  was 
Oy<5ars,  for  children  froni  1>  to  15.  The  further  ml uwition,  which, 
inf*f7'  olla,  prepared  lor  the  University,  was  given  in  "Gymnasia." 
in  a  'i  vfrjirs*  (rour.se,  intendeil  for  voung  i>eople  of  ages  from 
15  t<j  is.  Some  of  the  gymiuisia  were  chissic^l  gymnasia 
(latingymnasier)  where  Latin  and  Greek  were  the  principal 
Hubjcicts;  some  *  real "  gjmnasia  (realgvmnasier),  where  English, 
rriathernatirs  and  natural  science  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
The  act  of  ISfJl)  has  now  l>een  succeeiie<l  bv  tne  school  act  of 
the  27tli  Jul^v.  1896. 

The  act  ot  1809  had  aiine<l  at  a  coimection  between  the  higher 
M-licMiI  and  the  primary  school,  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter 

♦  In  "rrs'il"  Hv]vH)U^  H«»  distinct  from  "latin"  schools,  the  elements  of 
w:ii'4ir<j,  iwhI'.vu  laiiKnaK'*N  and  rommerrial  subjects  were  taught  instead  of 
f^tin  and  (ireck. 
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iTpfht  hccome  a  common  school  for  all  classes  of  cliiklreij  diiring 
10  three  first  years  of  their  school-life  (G-9).  The  primary 
schiiol.  however,  was  at  that  time  not  so  well  atlaptecl  frjr  this, 
and  in  most  planes  therefore,  3  l-\eur  preparation  classes  were 
a.«isr>eiiit^l  with  the  middelskoh^  As  trie  town  prinuiry  schoolK 
^n'^hially  improved,  attempts  were  made  in  several  placets  to 
fonn  a  eomieetion  hetween  tlie  higtier  and  thr  lower  schools, 
even  beyond  the  tirgt  tln*ec  sehtiol  yeai-s;  and  hy  the  act  of  189(). 
;m  organic  eonnet^tion  htm  now  hoen  brought  ahont  between  the 
tieeoudary  school  and  the  primary  s*'hool  in  the  towns.  In 
aeeordanre  witli  this  at't.  the  seeomlary  schoul  builds  upon  thr 
two  ^Thi  divisiuns  id'  the  town  primary  school  (with  v<ilmilary 
jnstrnclion  in  the  si^rond  division).  The  prinairy  s<'hoi»l  is  to  b<\ 
in  general  tin*  connnoti  preparatory  school  for  all  ehiklren  for 
the  first  5  years  of  scho«dmg ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  only 
govenimcnt*snpported  school  for  ••hildVen  of  this  age.  At 
present,  there  arc,  however,  some  preparatory  schools  in  eounee- 
fion  with  private  higher  schtMjls. 

The  see<»ndrtrv  school  is  also  divi*led  by  the  act  of  1896,  into 
nnddelskole  and  gynntasinm.  The  middetskole  course  is 
generally  4  ycnrs  (intend<^l  for  ehildren  Ix^tween  11  and  15). 
According  to  the  a<?t,  the  conrse  must  not  be  made  longer,  but 
mav  lie  snorter,  if  the  miihhilskole  in  any  y»lace  can  be  connected 
witji  the  prinuxry  school  higher  np  than  after  the  latter's  Dthyeiin 
The  g)*mnasium  course  is  3  ye^rs.  The  aim  of  the  school  is 
given  in  the  act  as  follows  r  "The  middelskole  is  a  school  for 
children,  which,  in  union  with  tlic  primary  school,  gives  its  ptipils 
aeoniplete.  thorough,  general  education,  adapted  to  the  receptivity 
uf  clnldhood.  The  gvnmasium  is  a  school  for  young  people, 
which  on  the  nnddelskole  tVaiiirlation.  leads  on  to  a  complete, 
higher,  general  educ^ition,  which  may  also  sen^e  as  a  liiists  for 
scientific  studies.  Both  midilclskolo  and  gymnasium  shall 
contribute  to  the  religitnis  and  moral  training  of  the  pupils,  and 
it  should  also  be  their  connuon  aim  to  develop  the  pupils  both 
mentiilly  and  pliysically  into  cnmpetent  y«Hing  people," 

Sfthjerttt,  In  the  rnidflelskole,  instru<*tiou  is  given  in  the 
following  mibjeets:  Religious  knf>wlcdgc,  Norwegian.  German, 
English,  history,  ge<:^'aphy,  science,  aritlnnctic  and  mathematics, 
drawing,  writing,  manual  work,  gyrunastics  and  singing  For 
girls  there  is  also  instructicn  in  doniestic  ci'ouooiy.  In  the  plan 
of  instniction  tw.! opted  Iry  the  Ecclesiastical  Drpartment  for  the 
middelskole,  the  uivision  of  the  weekly  lessinis  is  as  follows  (see 
the  table,  next  page.) 

ITio  law  allows  the  establishment  of  middclskoler  in  which. 
either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  iustrnrii<in  in  oilier  depart- 
ments, only  one  foreign  language  is  taught,  and  where  the  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics  is  somewhat  restricted. 

In  the  gj^mnasium,  the  following  subjects  are  to  be  taught: 
eligious  knowledge,  Norwegian,  German,  Engbsli,  French,  nis- 
>Ty,  geography,  science,  mathematics,  drawing,  gymDastics  and 
singing.  Manual  work  may  also  be  included  in  the  syllabus. 
Latin  and  Greek,  by  the  act^'>f  1896,  are  altogether  omitted  from 
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Subjects. 


Classes. 


in       IV 


Religious  knowledge 
Norwegian       .        .        .        - 
German  f         -        -        .        - 

English  t 

History 

Geography       .        .        .        . 

Science 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics  - 

Drawing 

Writing 

Gynmastics  .  .  .  - 
Manual  Work .  .  -  - 
Singing 


Total 


36 


36 


36 


the  subject-list  of  both  the  middelskole  and  the  gymnasium,  and 
instruction  in  these  languages  is  relegated  to  the  University.  In 
exceptional  cases,  however,  instruction  may  be  given  for  the  pre- 
sent m  a  few  gymnasia  in  Latin,  with  a  proportional  restriction  in 
other  subjects.  Whereas  in  the  middelskole  the  instruction  is 
common  to  all  the  pupils,  a  gymnasium  may  be  divided  into  two 
lines,  the  language-nistory  line,  and  the  science  or  "  real "  line. 
This  division,  however,  only  takes  place  in  the  gymnasium's  2nd 
and  3rd  classes,  and  not  in  all  subjects. 

According  to  a  temporarily  drawn  uj)  plan  of  instruction  for 
the  new  gymnasium,  the  following  division  of  the  weekly  lessons 
is  suggested : 


*Real'Mme 


I      II 


Norwe^^ian 
Germaa  - 
English    - 

Latin 
History    - 
Geojjra[iliy 

Seieuco     * 
Mathematics  - 
Drawing  - 


ToUl     m 


m 


III 


Langua^e^ 
history  line. 


I      II    III 


3ti 


m 


30 


30 


Latin  line. 


II    III 


m 


30 


4 
3 
2 

11 
3 
2 
i 
2 


30 


*  In  Claases  III  and  IV,  one  Norwegian  lesson  is  given  to  writing  every  other 
week. 

t  Alternative  —  Engli«li,  6,  4  .3,  4. 

*  Alternative  —  German,  0,  6,  7,  6. 
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Six  lessons  a  week  are  moreover  divided  between  gymnastics 
and  singing. 

In  connection  with  a  middelskole,  or  if  there  is  a  gymntisiura, 
with  its  first  class,  a  one-year's  course  may  be  arranged,  which 
gives  a  complete  training  for  special  practical  callings,  e.g.,  trade. 

The  instruction  in  the  middelskole  and  gymnasium  concludes 
with  a  leaving  examination,  called  respectively  middelskole  exa- 
mination and  "  examen  artium."  The  holder  of  an  examen  artium 
certificate  is  entitled  to  enter  his  name  as  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity The  middelskole  examination,  according  to  the  new  law, 
will  be  held  for  the  first  time  in  1900,  and  the  examen  artium 
in  1903. 

Inspection,  The  secondary  schools  are  some  government 
schools,  some  municipal,  and  some  private.  The  Ecclesiast  ical 
and  Educational  Department  has  the  supreme  management  of 
all  the  secondary  schools.  To  assist  the  Department  m  the  in- 
spection of  the  schools  and  the  arrangement  of  the  leaving  exa- 
minations, there  is  a  council  of  education  (under visningsraad), 
consisting  of  7  members  chosen  from  men  with  a  practical  under- 
standing of  higher  education.  In  all  hygienic  questions,  an 
expert  is  admitted  into  the  council.  Eacn  of  the  government 
schools  has  a  board  of  management  consisting  of  the  head  nuts  ter 
of  the  school  and  4  members,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  by  the  De- 
partment, and  three  by  the  Municipal  Council.  This  board  has 
to  watch  over  everything  that  can  serve  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  school,  to  nominate  to  vacant  teacherships,  to  administer 
the  fimds  and  receipts  of  the  school,  etc.  In  many  places,  the 
School  Board  fonns  the  board  of  management  for  the  municipal 
secondary  schools. 

Teachers.  In  order  to  be  appointed  to  a  permanent  teacher- 
ship  in  the  secondary  school,  it  is  generally  required  that  the 
aspirant  shall  have  passed  one  of  the  theoretical  teachers* 
examinations  at  the  University — the  language-history  or  the 
mathematical-natural-science.  Kr.  15,000  has  been  voted 
annually  of  late  years  for  travelling  studentships  for  teachers  at 
the  secondary  schools,  a  third  of  that  sum  being  an  extraordinary 
grant  on  the.  occasion  of  the  new  law.  The  courses  mentioned 
m  connection  with  the  primary  school,  for  teachei^  in  g}^mnastics, 
sloyd,  etc.,  are  also  intended  for  teachers  in  the  secondarv  schools. 
For  the  latter  especially,  holiday  courses  have  been  helcf  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  at  the  University,  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  increased  requirements  of  the  new  law.  A  reform  in  the 
training  of  teachers,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  furnish  future  teachers 
with  more  practical  experience,  is  at  hand. 

The  principals  of  the  government  schools  (rektorer)  and  the 
other  permanent  teachers  (second  mastei-s,  "  overLerere,"  and 
assistant  masters,  "  adjunkter ")  are  appointed  by  the  king, 
and  are  government  officer?.  The  rector's  salary  is  4,G00  kr. 
-f  400  kr.  -f  400  kr.  after  5  and  10  years'  service,  as  well  m 
house.  The  two  oldest  rectors  also  receive  a  further  addition 
of  400  kr.  A  second  masters  salary  is  3,200  kr.  (with  8  rises 
of  400  kr.),  and  an  assistant  master's  salar}^  is  2,200  kr.  with  3 
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rises  (400  kr.,  300  kr.,  300  kr.)  after  3, 6,  and  9  years*  service.  The 
principals  and  permanent  teachers  of  municipal  secondary 
schools  supported  by  government,  are  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, when  their  salary  is  fixed  by  the  Municipal  Council  at  a 
sum  that  is  not  lower  than  that  of  the  rectors,  second  masters, 
and  assistant  masters  in  the  government  schools,  they  are 
designated  in  the  same  manner.  Years  of  scr\'ice  as  rector, 
second  master,  or  iissistant  nuister  are  conntexl  the  same,  whether 
they  are  passed  in  government  schools  or  in  municipal  schools 
whose  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Department.  Service  in 
private  schools  with  examination  rirfits  is  also  reckoned  in  part 
towards  the  attainment  of  incretisea  salary  on  appointment  in 
the  government  or  mimicipal  schools. 

Statistics.  The  number  of  government  schools  amounted,  in 
the  school-year  1899-1900,  to  14,  which  all,  besides  middelskole, 
also  have  gymnasium.  The  number  of  municipal  and  private 
schools  that  have  received  the  right  of  holding  leaving  examina- 
tions with  the  same  cftect  as  the  government  schools,  amounts 
respectively  to  42  (3  of  them  in  the  country)  and  28.  During 
the  school-year,  there  have  thus  been  84  secondary  schools  at 
work.  Two  of  the  municipal  schools,  and  4  of  the  private  schools 
have  gymnasium  as  well  as  middelskole.  A  private  Latin 
gymnasmm  is  attached  to  one  of  the  government  schools.  The 
govemn^ent  schools  and  most  of  the  mimiciual  schools  are 
intended  for  the  common  instruction  of  boys  ana  girls.  Sixteen 
of  the  28  private  schools  are  exclusively  for  girls,  the  reinainder 
some  for  mixed  schools,  some  for  boys  only. 

The  municipalities  have  to  provide  the  government  schools 
with  premises,  school  plant,  apparatus,  lighting  and  heating 
The  rest  of  the  expenses  are  met  by  the  government  grants, 
the  school  fees,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  by  the  schools'  private  means. 
Thirty-nine  of  the  42  municipal  schools  are  supported  by  govern- 
ment grants.  The  grant  amounts  to  I  of  the  total  of  the 
teachers'  salaries,  and  all  the  additional  amounts  for  long  ser\Hco. 
The  rest  of  the  expenses  arc  covered  by  the  school  fees  and 
municipal  grants. 

In  the  school-yeju-  1896-97,  the  most  recent  of  which  the 
statistics  have  been  worked  up,  all  the  secondary  schools  together 
had  15,729  pupils  divided  among  847  classes,  with  613  masters 
and  409  governesses.  In  the  above-mentioned  year,  however,  a 
preparatory  school  was  still  attached  to  most  of  the  middelskoler, 
uid  these  were  still  6-years  courses.  In  1899,  347  pupils  went 
up  for  the  examen  artium,  47  of  them  being  girls,  and  2,003  for 
the  middelskole  examination,  775  of  them  being  girls. 

The  educiition  of  each  child  in  the  government  schools  in  the 
year  1896-97,  cost  282  kr.,  and  in  the  municipal  middelskoler, 
124  kr.  In  1875-/6,  the  same  expenses  were  respectively,  kr.  227*60 
and  kr.  128*40.  In  1895,  the  total  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment schools  amoaated  to  kr.  738,312,  36  per  cent,  of  this  being 
covered  by  the  school  fees,  41*6  per  cent,  by  government  grants 
6  7  per  cent,  by  mimicipal  grants,  and  15  7  per  cent  by  interes 
on  invest  inenls  and  in  other  ways.     In  the  Sixme  year,  the  total 
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expenses  of  the  higher  municipal  schools  amounted  to  kr.  758,292, 
53*4  per  cent,  of  tnis  being  covered  by  the  school  fees,  14  per 
cent  by  government  grants,  24  per  cent,  by  municipal  grants, 
and  86  per  cent,  by  interest  on  investments  and  in  otner  ways. 

In  addition  to  the  secondary  schools,  there  are  some  municipal 
and  private  boys'  and  girls*  schools  without  the  examination  rignt, 
in  wnich  instruction  is  given  that  goes  beyond  the  aim  of  the 
primary  school  These  schools  have  a  freer  arrangement  than 
the  miSdelskoler,  and  have,  in  great  part,  for  their  object  the 
higher  education  of  girls.  In  1896,  there  were  65  of  these 
schools,  with  306  classes.  The  number  of  pupils  was  3,707,  of 
whom  2,751  were  girls.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  gover- 
nesses and  107  masters  had  appointments  in  the  schools. 

IV.  The  University.    Scientific  Societies.    Museums,  &c. 

Norway  has  only  one  University,  the  Royal  Frederik  Univer- 
sity in  Kristiania.  It  was  founded  in  1811,  and  began  its 
operations  in  1813,  with  11  professors,  S  lecturers  and  18 
students.  In  1856,  it  had  22  professors,  11  lecturers  and  650 
students,  and  in  1900,  it  has  63  professors,  8  ''  doccnts,"  10  fellows, 
and  between  13  and  14  hundrea  students. 

The  teachers  of  the  University  are  divided  among  5  faculties ; 
theology,  with  at  the  present  time  5  professors ;  law,  with  7  pro- 
fessors and  1  "decent";  medicine,  with  14  professors  and  1 
"  decent " ;  history,  philology  and  philosophy  with  21  professors 
and  4  "docents'  ;  tnathematics  and  natural  sciences,  with  16 
professors  and  2  "  docents."  Each  faculty  elects  a  president  for 
2  years,  the  dean  (dekanus).  The  5  deans  form  tne  academic 
council  (det  akademiske  kollegium)  which  constitutes  the  Univer- 
sity's board  of  management,  and  is  immediately  under  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  Department. 

The  professors  are  appointed  oy  the  king.  Their  salary  is 
4,500  kr.  per  annum,  with  8  additions  of  500  Icr.  after  5,  10  and 
1 5  years*  service.  The  20  oldest  professors  moreover  have  an 
addition  of  600  kr.  The  "  docents  "  are  also  am)ointcd  by 
the  king.  Their  salary  is  from  2,500  to  3,500  kr.  The  fellows, 
who  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  lecturing  to  do,  are 
appointed  for  1  year  at  a  time  by  the  council,  and  are  paid  from 
1,200  to  1,400  kr.  Foreigners  can  also  be  appointed  to  professor- 
ships at  the  University. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  leaving  examination  at  a  gymna- 
sium, examen  artium,  entitles  the  successful  candidate  to  enter 
his  name  as  a  student  at  the  University.  The  instruction  there 
is  free.  Fees  are  only  paid  for  permission  to  enter  for  the  various 
examinations  (from  20  to  40  kr.).  Before  the  students  can  go 
up  for  any  of  the  University  degree  examinations,  they  nmst 
have  passed  a  preparatory  examination  called  "  examen  philoso- 
phicum."  In*  this  examination,  philosophy  is  a  compulsory 
subject ;  the  5  others  may  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  (science, 
languages,  history,  mathematics,  etc.).  The  time  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  examen  philosophicum  is  2  or  3  terms. 
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The  average  time  required  to  work  up  for  the  various  examina- 
tionu  is:  9  terms  for  theology,  8  for  law,  14  for  medicine,  10  for 
philology,  and  10  for  **  real    students.* 

In  1899,  the  number  of  students  in  the  various  branches  of 
study  was  as  follows :  theology,  70,  law  270,  medicine  330,  philo- 
logy 45,  "  real "  students  40,  mining  students  3,  students  for  the 
ex/inien  philosojjhicuni  about  600,  tottil  about  1,360. 

Since  1882,  260  female  students  have  matriculated  at  the 
University,  53  of  them  having  passed  the  Latin  artium,  and  207 
the  Real  artium.  Twenty-four  women  have  gone  up  for  examina- 
tions at  the  University,  16  of  them  having  taken  medicina 

The  expenses  of  the  University  for  the  finance-year  1900-1901 
were  put  down  at  kr.  713,025.  Of  this  amount,  600,000  were 
defrayed  byjgovemment  moneys,  the  remainder  by  the  funds 
etc.  of  the  University. 

There  are  various  collections,  laboratories  and  scientific  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  University,  among  them  being  the 
University  Library  (about  350,000  volumes),  which  is  also  the 
National  Library,  and  whose  reading-room  is  open  to  anvone  for 
7  hours  daily ;  the  Botanical  Gardens,  the  Historical  Museum, 
the  Astronomical  and  Magnetic  Observatory,  the  Meteorological 
Institute,  and  the  Biological  Marine  Station  at  Dr0bak. 

The  National  Hospital  and  the  Ljring-in  Hospital,  both  govern- 
ment institutions,  whose  head  physicians  are  almost  all  University 
professf>rs,  are  utilised  as  University  clinics. 

The  practical  draining  of  theological  students  is  carried  on  at 
the  practical  theological  college  connected  with  the  University. 

Two  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science  are  the  Royal 
Liiern/ry  ami  PIdloHaphwal  Society  (Det  kongelige  norske  Viden- 
skalxjrs  Sclskiib)  in  Tiondhjem,  founded  in  1760,  with  a  library 
of  alxiut  70,000  volumes,  and  the  Literary  and  Philosophtatl 
Society  ( V'idenskabssolskabet)  in  Kristiania,  founded  in  1857,  with 
whi  jh  is  asso(;iated  thr  FrUitjof  Nan^en  Fund  foi'  the  Promotion 
of  ScUnce,  whose  capiuil  at  present  amounts  to  about  kr.  450,000. 

The  Ber(feii  Mmeum,  founded  m  1825,  is  a  centre  about  which 
is  gathered  no  little  scientific  life  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country.  The  museum  possesses  valuable  collections,  especially 
of  natural  history  specimens,  a  considerable  scientific  library,  a 
biological  station  with  laboratories  and  aquaria,  etc.  Annual 
summer  courses  are  hold  at  the  museum  for  primary  school 
teachers,  and  in  the  winter,  lectures  to  working  men.  There  are 
also  museums  in  Tronis0,  Stavanger  and  Arendal,  with  natural 
history  and  histofical-anti(iuarian  collections. 

For  i\iQ  jyreaervation  of  ancient  Norwegian  monuments,  there 
IS  an  association  founded  in  18  W,  and  supported  bv  a  government 
grant.  The  Norwegian  Natiomd  Muse  amy  Norsk  foUiemuseum, 
(founded  in  1894  in  Kristiania),  collects  and  exhibits  everything 
throwing  light  upon  the  cultural  life  of  the  Norwegian  people. 
The  Inaustrial  Arts  Museums  in  Kristiania,  Ber^eh  and  Trond- 
hjem,  whose  object  is  to  promote  the  Norwegian  industries  with 
regard  to  tasteful  and  ])raetical  form,  possess  valuable  collections. 

*  i.f.,  btudents  of  i^atunil  science  subjects  and  mathematics. 
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The  Anhirrs  ttf  th^  Kingdom  come  under  the  Ecclesiiistical 
Educational  Department.  The  state  arcliivos  are  in  Kristiama; 
Beixcn  and  Trondhjein  each  have  their  diocesan  archives. 

Sinus  are  vattnl  itnniially  by  the  state  to  enable  scientific  men 
md  artists  to  travel  abroad  Various  l)eqvie.sts  have  also  been 
nuule  towanls  the  support  of  artists  and  scicntitic  men,  e.g.,  Hoiien's 
Betjuest  (about  370,000  kr.),  Benneche's  Bequest  (about  80,000  ki"), 
Scha*ffers  Bequest  (about  00,000  kr),  Finnc's  Begiiest  (about 
80,000  kr,),  Henrichsens  Bequest  (220.000  kr.),  and  HfUis  Gude's 
Bequest  (about  40,000  kr.). 


V.   SCHiK»US   FtiR   DKFECriVES.      WaIFS   AND  StRAVH. 

The  law  of  1881  for  schools  for  defectives,  and  subsequent 
fidditional  laws,  regulate  the  instrurlion  for  deaf,  Uiiid,  and 
imbecile  children.  At  the  head  of  the  detectives'  school  affairs  is 
&  director  under  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  1  )cj>artnient 
' '    In  book  subjects,  the  aim  of  the  schools  for  dcfL*ci!ves  is  the 

[le  as  in  the  prunary  schat.*l,  and  in  addition  the  pupils  are 
educiitud  for  a  practicaf  life.  The  school  course  is,  as  a  rule,  8 
years.  Deaf  children  are  atlmitted  at  the  a^^c  of  7,  blind  children 
at  tlie  a^e  of  i),  and  inibocilcs,  at  present,  nX  the  age  uf  14-  or  15 
The  state  bejirs  the  expenses  of  lluAr  u<lu<"Hiititin,  while  iIk^  cost 
of  liiaintctiancc  i»f  pni^r  cliildfcn  cbu-iu;^'  rlirtr  stay  'it  the  school 
is  iHirne  by  ilie  nuuiicipiilitiijs.  The  govcruiucnt  uxpeudiinre  on 
education  in  18L»8 — DD,  amounted  tu  about  ;^00,U00  kr.,  or  alx>ut 
350  kr,  per  child.  The  cost  of  maintaining  each  child  may  bo 
put  down  at  the  same  amount. 

There  are  5  schools  for  deaf  children,  all  government  institu- 
tions. Two  of  these  are  at  the  same  time  destined  to  admit  new 
pupUs,  and  to  be  division  schools  .*'or  the  most  intelligent  childi'en 
<  A -children),  2  are  division  schools  for  less  intelligent  children 
(B-i'hildren)  and  1  is  a  mixed  scnool  for  the  legist  intelligent 
chilf  Iren  (C-D-chiMren).  Children  are  admitted  every  year.  Tlie 
instruction  is  given  by  the  iirtieulation  metliod.  In  the  schuol- 
yejir  1898 — 99,  there  was  a  tot^l  of  WH  rhiklren  at  ibese  sebouls, 
with  about  GO  masters  and  governesses. 

The  stiite  has  2  blind  asylums,  an<i  also  supports  a  private 
school  for  blind  adults.  In  1808~9i|.  there  were  altogether  130 
pupils  in  the  blind  i^sylums  with  20  teacbers  of  Ixith  sexes. 

lliere  are  3  asylums  for  imbecile  cliildien,  at!  of  ihcm  govern- 
ment  instittitions.  The  Ipoarding-school  at  one  of  tliem  is  carried 
on  by  private  means,  but  will  proiniljly  i)e  taken  over  by  the 
state  m  1901.  In  1898 — 99,  the  nuudwi'r  of  jvupils  in  these  asylums 
was  420,  with  f)7  masters  and  governesses. 

There  is  an  industrial  school  in  Kjistiania  fur  deformed  persons, 
irhich  had  44  pupils  in  1898. 

By  an  a<^t  of  the  (Jtli  June,  18hfj,  entirely  new  regulations  were 
introduced  with  regard  to  the  tnutnirnt  of  destitute  and  cnniinal 
childnju.  The  law  is  only  partially  <'arritKl  out.  as  thtj  nuccsstxry 
institutions  had  tirst  to  be  provided.  In  the  c^ourse  of  the  year 
1900,  however,  the  new  regulations  will  probably  be  in  full  force. 
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Their  main  teiiturt's  aiv  tbat  the  criminal  rcsponsiblti  ji^u  shall  lie 
raii^^d  innn  10  to  14  yeixi's,  and  that  voiiiig  criminals  below  the 
latter  age,  instead  of  being  pnnishe<l.  simll  Ik.*  treated  in  a  difterent, 
more  c<rnsid(^rale  numner,  espeeially  in  ha\nnt^  their  educjition 
attondt'd  tn.  Children  wlmrorninit «  rimes  after  liaving  completed 
their  14tli  year,  on  the  oilier  hand,  are  liable  to  punislmieiit. 
But  as  long  as  thev  arc  nnder  Hi,  besides,  or  instead  of  the  {lunish- 
mont,  ech;c.utionaf  mcasnres  uiay  also  be  employed  with  them. 
The  act,  however,  does  not  merely  inchitlc  those  chihlrcn  who 
have  already  enieretl  upon  evil  f  nurses.  It  has  Inyen  thought 
that  the  (*ar«'  of  ihe  state  shoidd  also  lie  extended  U*  i-hiltheii, 
who  thougli  they  luive  not  vet  gone  so  fai%  may  W*  ex|>eete<l  to 
bt^eomc  bmdenK  to  s<Mjiety  in  the  Jonn  of  lazy  idlers,  eriminals 
and  conviet.s,  if  they  are  not  brought  imder  better  inHiiencos  in 
tiTiie,  The  aet  f  jrdains,  thereibrc,  that  ehildren  of  this  kind,  under 
certain  ct»nditions  given  in  detail,  shall  a!s«i  he  placed  under  the 
eare  of  th*^'  *statc. 

The  antliority  to  decide  what  is  to  be  duue  with  a  child,  wht»se 
t*tvnditii>u  makes  the  interferetice  nf  tlie  sfiite  necessary,  is  its  a 
ride  plact'd  in  tlie  hatids  t)t  the  so-called  Board  of  (TiianliaMs 
(vei'geraad ).  A  buard  of  this  *h^s<'riptioIl  shall  he  fornuHl  in  every 
nnudci|)iditv*  and  I  (insist  (da  judge  and  a  ch^rgyman,  and  Hve 
mend"ers  rlmscn  fur  ,1  |MM"i<Ml  i>f  two  yi'ai*s  by  tlie  Mtmicipal 
rf)imcil.  luie  ijf  ilicm  bi'ing  a  mi'dical  mnji  livbigor  practising  in 
the  immici|Mhty,  ar\d  i*ni*  r*r  t  wo  women.  The  most  im|Kjrt.iuxt 
of  the  meaHure^s  which  tlie  Board  of  CTiiardians  can  adopt  with 
regaled  to  the  child  is  that  he  may  be  removed  fn>m  his  parents 
or  guardians,  aiitl  placed  in  a  trastuortby,  lionest  family,  or  a 
Home,  or  sunie  other  similar  ipstiiution,  a  reformatory  school  or  a 
"skolebjenL"  1 1' necessary  the  parciits  may  l>c  ih*prived  ot  their 
parental  anthority.  If  the  lioard  of  (luardians  mnsitler  that  the 
chiltl  may  lie  left  with  his  pai*enls,  they  may  adounistcr  lioth  to 
liim  and  his  parentis  a  seri<ais  admoiution,  and,  in  certain  civscs, 
may  inHict  upon  the  child  a  suitivlile  chastiscmcTU. 

rhildren  tnat  are  not  considcrtMi  ta  be  wbolly  depraved  are 
generally  pla<'ed  in  strme  family  t»r  Ibime,  wlirrc  tliey  an*  brioight 
up  under  tlie  sui>ervision  f>f  iUv  B<iard  a\'  (iUjn*dians.  (Inldreii 
that  do  not  alti'utl  sfiiool,  or  that  behave  badly  thei*e,  UJay,  by 
the  decision  of  the  School  Board,bc*placc^l  at  a  reformatory  schoc»l, 
where  (hey  remain  for  a  period  not  exceeding  (1  months*.  The 
refonuaf  (*ry  school  may  \h*  ererti'il  by  a  single  nnmicipality  or  by 
several  in  eonj unction.  Its  plan  nnist  be  approved  by  the  king. 
Cbiltlren  that  are  so  4le|>raveu  monilly.  that  their  ancn4lance  at 
the  ordinary  school  would  expose  otlier  rhildren  to  liarmtul  in- 
fluences, shall  i\^  a  rule,  be  plai'cd  l>y  I  he  Board  of  (hiardians  in 
a  skolehjem.  Tliere  shall  I  to  two  kinds  of  sucli  skc^Irhji'm.  one 
more  strict  fi»r  specially  depraved  ( liildrcn.and  one  more  lenirnt. 
The  stjite  sludl  see  tbat  tlie  nercssary  institutions  aiv  providc^l. 
The  stricter  kind  ot  skolehjem  is  ni  In*  erected  bv  tlie  st^fe,  for 
btH'H  and  girls  sepamtely.  On  Hasto  near  Krislijinia,  one  t^i 
accnmmo<I]ite  ir>fninys  in  at  pR\sent  in  course  of  ereetitoi.  A  sinii- 
lar  estubli^ihment  t\>r  girls  is  to  l>e  founded  near  Kristmnia,     The 
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more  lenient  institutions  may  be  private  or  municipal,  it  they 
are  arranged  as  the  law  requires.  Three  previously  existing  pn- 
vate  and  municipal  educational  institutions  for  destitute  boys 
will  probably  be  mcluded  in  the  new  organisation  of  reformatory 
education  as  more  lenient  skolehjem,  "Toftes  Gave  "  on  Hel^0en 
near  Hamar,  Ulfsnesden  near  Bergen,  and  Falstad  nearTrondhjem. 

The  charge  undertjiken  by  the  state  of  children  that  are 
removed  from  their  parents,  ceases  when  the  cause  for  it  cejiscs, 
and  as  a  rule,  is  not  continued  after  the  child  has  completed  his 
]  8th  year.  Children  that  have  been  placed  in  reformatories  of 
the  stricter  kind,  may,  however,  be  kept  there  until  they  have 
completed^  their  21st  year. 

The  supervision  of  this  class  of  children  falls  to  tlie  lot  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  Department.  The  cost  is  divided 
between  the  State  and  the  municipalities. 

VI.  Speci.\l  Schools. 

TechnicAil  Schools.  There  are  3  schools  in  our  land  wiliose  aim 
it  is  to  impart  the  theoretical,  technical  instruction  required  by 
those  who  have  decided  upon  a  technical,  or  other  practical 
occupation.  They  are  in  Kristiania,  Bergen  and  Trondhjem.  The 
school  in  Trondhjem  is  divided  into  4  sections,  viz.  engineering, 
architecture,  machinery  and  chemistry.  The  school  in  Kristiania 
has  only  the  last  3  of  these  divisions,  and  the  school  in  Bergen 
only  the  last  2.  The  school-coui'se  in  Kristiania  and  Trondhjem 
is  4  years,  in  Bergen  3.  To  obtain  admission  to  any  of  the  schools, 
the  applicant  must  have  passed  the  middelskole  examination, 
which  IS  generally  done  at  the  age  of  15.  In  the  school-year 
1898 — 99,  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  was  respectively 
196,  83  and  153,  432  in  all,  and  the  number  of  teachers  respec- 
tively, 23,  12  and  21,  56  in  all.  The  schools  arc  municipal,  but 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational 
Depaitment.  The  municipalities  provide  the  premises  and  school- 
plant,  and  furnish  (after  subtraction  of  the  school  fees  —  100  kr. 
{)er  annum  per  head  — )  i  of  the  sum  required  to  meet  the 
expenses,  the  state  furnishing  the  remaining  ^.  For  1898 — 99 
the  expenses  at  the  three  schools  were  respectivelv  about 
kr.  85,000,  kr.  40,000  and  kr.  79,000,  plus  the  cost  of  the  premises 
and  plant,  about  13,500  kr.  for  all  schools. 

In  the  present  school-year,  1899 — 1900,  there  are  14  technical 
night  schools.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  give  the  technical 
information  and  proficiency  most  necessary  for  handicrafts  and 
other  similar  industries.  For  admission  to  the  school,  it  is 
reqiiired  that  the  applicant  shall  have  completed  his  14th  year, 
and  can  read  and  write  and  understand  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  of  whole  numbers  and  fraction.s. 
The  course  is  3  years.  In  most  of  the  schools,  the  school-year 
lasts  8  montlis,  with  2  hours'  instruction  on  each  of  the  first  5 
working  days  in  the  week.  In  the  school-year  1897-98,  there 
were  13  teennical  night  schools,  with  a  total  of  2,443  pupils  and 
and  239  teachers.  The  school  fees  amount  to  from  2  to  5  kr.  a 
year.     The  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  sqpcrvision  and  the 
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division  of  the  expenses  between  the  state  and  the  municipality 
is  the  same  as  lor  the  technical  schools.  In  1897-98,  the 
expenses  of  the  technical  night  schools  amounted  to  about 
111,000  kr. 

In  Kristiania,  there  is  also  a  technical  elementary  day  school 
with  the  same  object  as  the  technical  night  schools.  The  course 
is  6  months,  with  6  hours'  daily  instruction,  and  a  2  months'  sup- 
plementary course.  In  1898-99,  the  school  had  46  nupils  and 
6  teachers.     The  expenses  amounted  to  about  18,000  kr. 

The  state  further  supports  a  mechanical  school  in  Porsgrund, 
a  school  for  wood  and  metal  industries  in  Bergen,  a  technical 
school  for  mechanics  at  Horten,  intended  especially  for  future 
pupils  in  the  naval  mechanical  workshop,  and  the  mechanics' 
corps,  and  some  engineering  schools. 

In  February  of  1900,  a  government  bill  was  brought  before  the 
Storthing  for  the  erection  of  a  technical  high  school. 

The  Rm/al  Art  and  Industrial  School  in  Kristiania  was  founded 
in  1818.  According  to  the  arrangements  of  1888  now  in  force, 
the  object  of  the  school  is  to  train  artists  and  mechanics  and 
teachers  in  the  special  subjects  of  the  school.  ^  At  the  school, 
which  is  managed  by  a  director,  and  has  13  second  masters,  5 
under,  and  a  few  assisUxnt  masters,  instruction  is  given  in  free- 
hand drawinjj,  construction,  onianient,  modelling,  architectural 
drawing,  special  drawing  for  handicrafts,  and  decorative  painting. 
Lectures  are  also  given  in  perspective,  statics,  arithmetic  and 
geometry.  No  one  is  admitted  a>i  a  pupil  before  having  completed 
nis  14th  year.  The  day  school  (8  months'  course)  wtus  attended, 
in  1898 — 99,  by  284  pupils,  distributed  among  8  classes.  The 
evening  school  (also  8  months'  course),  in  the  same  year  was 
attended  by  871  pupils,  distributed  among  17  classes,  8  of  which 
were  parallel.  Ninety-seven  of  the  day-school  pupils,  and  64  ot 
the  evening  school,  were  women.  The  expenses  of  the  school  in 
1898—99,  Avere  81,253  kr.,  of  which  53,285  kr.  were  furnished  by 
the  state,  20,000  by  the  Kristiania  municipality,  and  the  rest  by 
school  fees. 

In  1899,  there  were  14  public  drawing  schools  or  night  schools 
outside  Kristiania.  They  are  chiefly  intended  for  mechanics' 
apprentices.  The  government  grant  to  these  schools  is  contingent 
upon  the  providing  of  premises  and  fittings  by  the  municipalities, 
and  the  contribution  by  them  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  contri- 
buted by  the  state.  1  he  number  of  pupils  is  from  40  to  90  in 
each  school. 

Industries  and  Handicrafts  Schools.  In  the  present  school- 
year,  1899 — 1900,  there  are  9  female  industrial  schools  supported 
by  government,  5  municipal  and  4  private.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  Female  Inclustrial  school  in  Kristiania,  where  plain 
sewing,  dressmaking  (some  tailoring),  weaving  and  fine  needlework 
are  taught.  The  course  lasts  1  year,  although  there  are  also 
courses  of  shorter  duration.  In  the  school-year  1898 — 99,  there 
were  277  pupils  in  the  school,  97  of  whom  were  in  the  twelve- 
months' course  The  other  schools  are,  in  the  main,  formed  upon 
the  pattern  of  tliis  one.     The  state  moreover  gives  support  to 
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domestic  industry  associations  in  the  larger  towns.  Besides 
schools  for  domestic  industries  and  courses  in  the  towns  for 
adults  and  children,  these  associations  also  give  courses  in  the 
rural  districts  in  general  domestic  industry  subjects  (weaving, 
basket-making,  wood-carving,  etc.).  Further  may  be  mentioned 
H.  Fr^lich  and  Mrs.  Fr0lich  s  school  of  domestic  industry,  in 
Liadalen,  near  Kristiania,  which  also  receives  support  from 
government. 

There  is  a  government-supported  Music  and  Organ  School  in 
Kristiania.     In  1898-99,  it  had  400  pupils  and  26  teachers. 

There  are  private  Mercantile  Schools  in  several  towns.  In 
Kristiania  the  municipality  maintains  a  mercantile  gymnasium, 
with  two  one-year  classes,  which  builds  upon  the  middelskole 
foundation.  In  1898-99,  this  gymnasium  had  about  80  pupils 
and  16  teachers. 

Among  other  special  schools  may  be  mentioned  military 
schools  (the  miUtary  college  and  the  military  high-school  in 
Kristiania,  the  naval  academy  at  Horten),  a^icultural  colleges 
(the  agricultural  high-school  at  Aas  near  Koistiania  and  agri- 
cultural schools  in  most  of  the  counties),  seamen's  schools  in  the 
larger  towns,  forestry  schools,  obstetrical  schools  in  Kristiania  and 
Bergen,  a  central  gymnasium  in  Kristiania,  a  fisheries  school  at 
Bodo,  etc. 
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B.— EXTRACT  FROM  CHAPTER  ON  AGRICULTl^RE. 

By  G.  Tandberg. 

In  the  coui'se  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  state  has 
by  several  measures  tried  to  benefit  apiculture.  Such  measures 
are  under  the  supervision  of  a  managmg  director  workine^  imder 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Public  grants  for  the  advance- 
ment of  husbandry  may  be  divided  into  the  following  five  chief 
items :  the  agricultural  budget  properly  so-called,  the  Agricultural 
College,  veterinary  matters,  the  allotment  authorities,  and  the 
Royal  Society  for  Norway's  Welfare. 

The  axjriculhhral  hndget  is  balanced  with  an  expense  of  800,000 
kroner,  including  the  salaries  of  a  staff'  of  state  functionaries, 
grants  in  favour  of  agricultuml,  dairy,  and  horticultural  schools, 
laboratories  of  different  kinds,  contributions  to  the  agricultural 
societies  of  the  counties,  etc. 

The  Agricidtnral  College,  since  its  esUiblishment  in  1859  has 
l)een  connected  with  the  model  farm  at  Aas  near  Kristiania.  Up 
to  the  year  1897,  advanced  instruction  was  here  riven  only  to 
agriculturalists,  but  in  the  above-mentioned  year  tne  school  was 
enlarged  so  as  to  become  also  a  college  for  gardeners,  dairv 
farmers,  surveyors  and  foresters.  The  Agricultural  College  is 
managed  by  a  director,  and  the  st^iff'  of  teachers  consists  of  nine 
professors  and  ten  instructors  and  assistants.  The  annual  state 
contribution  on  the  ordinary  budget  amounts  to  about  100,100 
kroner. 

Civil  veterinary  nvattcrs  arc  also  managed  by  a  director,  who 
is  at  the  siinic  time  the  manager  of  the  veterinario-pathological 
laboratory  of  the  state.  The  state  and  county  veterinarians  are 
under  his  guidance,  as  also  the  "public  tuberculin  examinations, 
the  courses  of  mstruction  for  veterinarians,  quarantine  stations, 
etc.  Norway  has  not  as  yet  a  separate  veterinary  college,  but 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  is  under  discussion. 
The  annual  government  grant  to  veterinary  institutions  amounts 
to  about  130,000  kroner. 
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The  following  reuort  is  in  large  measure  a  summarised  translation  of 
the  work  entitled  "  Enseignement  et  Culture  Tnt?llectuelle  en  Suede  "  issuecl 
in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment. 
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EDUCATION    IN    SWEDEN. 

Introduction. 

Swedish  education,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  efficiency,  and  pre- 
sents several  features  of  special  interest  to  the  foreign  student. 
Among  them  may  be  named  (1)  the  importance  assigned  to 
manual  training  in  primary  education,  (2)  the  strong  tendency 
(noticeable  throughout  Scandinavia)  to  remove  Latin  from  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools,  and  to 
postpone  the  beginnings  of  classical  study  till  the  pupil  is  about 
hfteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  (3)  the  practice  of  subsidising 
private  eifort  in  education  on  condition  of  Government  inspec- 
tion attesting  efficiency.  Cordial  acknowledgment  should  idso 
here  be  made  of  the  great  benefit  which  many  English  teachers 
have  received  from  the  instruction  in  sloyd  given  at  the  Govern- 
ment seminary  at  Naus. 

The  foundations  of  the  present  system  of  Swedish  education 
were  laid  in  the  period  wnich  followed  the  Reformation,  and 
its  close  connection  with  the  Lutheran  Church  is  to 
this  day  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features.  The 
high  standard  attained  by  popular  education  now  and 
in  the  past  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  Church  and  the 
clergy,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  ties  which  bind  education 
to  the  Church  are  not  considered  a  serious  disadvantage  by  the 
teaching  profession.  But  owing  to  the  unusual  religious  uniformity 
of  the  population,  Sweden  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  normal 
instance  in  this  matter.  In  1890,  out  of  a  total  population 
of  4,784,000,  4,735,000  were  returned  in  the  census  as  belonging 
to  the  Established  Lutheran  Church  (44,000  out  of  the  49,000 
dissenters  were  Baptists  Methodists,  etc,  3,000  were  Jcavs, 
and  1,390  were  Roman  Catholics).  And  this  uniformity 
is  apparently  of  long  standing,  for  early  in  the  I7th  century 
a  forei^  officer  in  the  Swedish  service  extolled  the  Swedes 
for  having  "  one  kmg,  one  religion  and  one  physician." 

Another  characteristic  of  Sweden  is  the  insignificance  of  the 
urban  as  compared  to  the  rural  population  (in  1890  the  entire 
urban  population  was  only  778,000),  m  consequence  of  which  the 
educational  system  is  specially  adapted  to  meet  rural  needs, 
instead  of  being,  as  in  most  countries,  almost  exclusively 
modelled  on  the  requirements  of  the  towns.  Examples  of  this 
are  the  people's  high  schools,  which  take  advantage  of  the  long 
winter  leisure  to  hold  their  courses,  and  the  peripatetic  schools. 

The  church  and  the  school,  as  well  as  public  health  and 
poor  law  administration,  are  in  Sweden  the  province  of  the 
department  for  ecclesiastical  matters  and  public  instruction. 
The  right  of  legislation  on  these  subjects,  in  all  cases  involving 
an  appeal  to  the  public  treasury,  belongs  to  the  Government  in 
cooperation  with  the  Riksdag,  but  in  matters  of  organisation, 
not  affecting  finance,  such  as  school  codes  and  management,  it 
is  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  Government  alone,  being 
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part  of  the  restricted  legislative  powers  in  economic  matters 
whicli  tlie  coiistitntion  reserves  to  ilie  crown.  These  powers 
are  regulated,  and  tlierefore  eonsbintly  modified,  rather  by 
custom  than  by  strict  definition,  and  in  actual  practice  they 
are  more  and  more  rarely  exercised,  the  Government  con- 
stantly consulting  the  Riksdag  even  on  matters  in  which 
It  is  constitutionally  independent,  so  that  at  the  present 
tiiiK^  no  step  of  any  importance  is  decided  on  without  the 
liiksdag's  (H)nsent. 

The  department  for  ecclesiastical  matters  and  public  instruc- 
tion is  divided  into  four  offices,  two  of  which  are  devoted  to 
educational  attairs;  one  to  primary,  and  one  to  secondary 
instruction, 

luich  of  the  twenty-four  counties  (L*in)  into  which  Sweden  is 
divided  has  its  county  council  (landsting),  presided  ov(5r  by  the 
irovernor  of  the  county,  and  each  commune  and  municipality 
has  its  eommunal  or  municipal  council  respectively,  as  well  as 
a  parish  council  of  which  the  pastor  is  ex-officio  chaimian,  and 
which  has  the  control  of  eccu^siastical  mattei*s  and  primary 
education.  In  each  of  the  twelve  dioceses  the  bishop  and  the 
diocesan  chapter  an*  the  supreme  educational  authority. 

E«ich  conmnme  and  municipality  also  constitutes  a  poor  law 
district  with  a  poor  law  boara,  which  is  bound  to  support  all 
destitute  children  under  tifteen  years  of  age,  as  well  as  tne  aged 
and  infirm  poor. 

Tbe  totid  expenditure  on  national  education  in  1895  has  been 
estimated  by  Mr.  Aroscnius  as  follows: — 

Kr.* 
Primary   instruction    (including   schools   for 

abnormal  children)        -         -         -         -         16,075,000 
Girls'  and  boys'  secondary  instruction  -         -  5,162,000 

Universities  and  university  colleges      -  '       -  1,492,000 

Technical  instruction  -----  921,000 


Total         .         -        23,650,000 

These  amounts  include  sUxte  and  municipal  contributions  to 
private  esUiblishments,  which,  aided  and  su|X?rvised  by  the 
SUde,  import  into  the  national  educational  system  a  desirable 
elasticity  and  diversity,  and  play  an  important  part  in  it.  At 
the  present  time  the  total  expenditure  must  certainly  amount 
to  27,000,000  kr.  (l)etween  5  and  (>  kr.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion), and  this  does  not  inchuh'  ex pencbture  on  specialised  pro- 
fessional instruction,  such  as  military  or  agricultural  training. 

I. — PrIM.AH  V     I NSTRUCTION. 

In  Sweden,  as  in  other  countries,  education  began  by  being 
purely  tmditional,  that  is  to  say,  each  generation  transmitted 
orally  to  its  successors  the  sum  of  its  personal  experience.  In- 
struction, in  its  propersen.se,  belongs  to  a  later  stage,  in  which 
a^^jii  the  primary'  school  is  a  more  recent  development  than 
tlw  ;  ii^dier  .schools.     The  eccle.sia.stical   law  of  1686  was  the  first 

*  A  Sweclish  krona  is  e<iual  to  alx)ut  l.s.  l|d.— about  18  kr.  mak3  £1 
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step  towards  a  uational  organisation  of  education;  its  aim  was  to 
ensure  to  all  children  a  sound  religious  education,  audit  imposed 
on  the  sacristan  the  duty  of  teaching  the  children  of  the  parish  to 
read,  and  on  the  priest  that  of  examining  them  in  the  catechism  ; 
it  also  made  admittance  to  the  Communion  and  to  marriage 
conditional  on  the  attainment  of  a  certain  proficiency.  Thanks 
to  these  measures  peasants  who  could  read  were,  even  at  that 
date,  not  rare  in  Sweden,  but,  of  course,  the  amount  and 
quality  of  instniction,  depending,  as  it  did,  on  the  personal 
cnaracter  of  the  pastor,  was  very  unequal  and  varied  from 
parish  to  parish.  Jn  the  eighteenth  century  the  evangelical 
revival,  owmg  to  the  capital  importance  it  attached  to  Bible 
study,  did  much  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  readiujj  amongst  the 
[>eople,  and,  indeed,  pietists  have  always  borne  in  Sweden  the 
significant  name  of  "  readers."  Other  currents  of  intellectual 
and  moral  opinion  in  the  eighteenth  century  contributed  to  the 
furtherance  of  a  desire  for  popular  education,  but  they  did 
not  produce  any  comprehensive  organisation  of  primary 
schools. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  nation  awoke  to  the  necessity 
of  organising  a  national,  compulsory  system  of  elementary 
popular  instruction,  and,  after  controversies  which  raged  for 
more  than  one  decade,  the  principle  of  compulsion  was  adopted 
in  1842  by  the  first  Swedish  primary  instruction  act,  the 
principles  of  which  have  been  practically  worked  out  during  the 
succe^ing  half-century.  The  zeal  tind  indefatigable  industry 
displayed  by  Count  T.  Rudenskiold  in  the  cause  of  elementary 
instruction  during  its  initiatory  period  have  earned  for  his  name 
a  grateful  survival  in  the  memory  of  the  Swedish  people.  It 
was  in  great  measure  his  influence  which  prompted  the  legisla- 
tive activity  by  which  the  Riksdag  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
actual  organisation  during  the  years  185G  to  1858 ;  measures 
which  owed  their  execution  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  F.  F. 
Carlson,  Minister  of  Education,  from  1863  to  1870,  and  again 
from  1875  to  1878. 

As  to  the  results  of  primary  education  in  Sweden,  it  may 
be  stated  that  all  conscripts  for  military  service  can  read 
(the  trifling  percentage,  one  illiterate  per  thousixnd  of  the 
population,  Demg  due  to  a  few  Finns  from  the  extreme  North), 
so  that  from  this  point  of  view,  Sweden  Ls  at  least  as  advanced 
as  any  other  nation,  and  is  in  line  with  Genuany  and  Denmark. 
But  to  be  able  to  read  is  not  the  last  word  of  education  ;  and, 
in  fiact,  in  1897,  though  (j9"3  per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  could 
read  welly  33*6  per  cent,  could  only  read  pansahly,  so  that  there 
is  room,  even  in  the  elementary  matter  of  leading,  for  an  improve- 
ment, which  is,  indeed,  actually  taking  place,  for  in  1897,69*3 
per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  could  read  well,  as  against  52*4  per 
cent,  in  1875. 

The  Organisation  and  Cui^ricidum  of  the  Primary  School. 

The  Primary  School  in  Sweden  is  essentially  a  municipal  or 
communal  institution,   but  it  receives    a    considerable   State 
6589.  g2 
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grant,  and  is  subject  to  supervision  by  the  central  government, 
and  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  As  a  rule  each  parish 
constitutes  a  school  district,  of  which  the  delil>erative  autnority 
is  the  parish  council,  and  the  executive  a  school  board  con- 
sisting of  the  pastor  {ex-ojfficio  president),  and  at  least  four 
other  members,  men  or  women,  chosen  by  the  parish  council. 
Once,  at  least,  in  each  school  year  the  president  of  the  school 
board  is  bound  to  convene  a  meeting  of  its  whole  teaching  staff, 
for  the  discussion  of  all  local  scholastic  matters.  The  school 
board  draws  up  the  school  time  tables  on  the  basis  of  the  govern- 
ment code  (normaljplan),  and  is  responsible  for  the  immediate 
fnapection  of  supervision  of  all  the  primary  schools  in  its  district,  for  which 
inspection  it  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  parish  council,  employ 
a  sufficient  number  of  head-masters  (Ofverlftrare)  and  a  communal 
inspector  specially  Attached  to  the  district.  The  diocesan  chapter, 
in  Its  capacity  of  supreme  educational  council,  has  the  right  to 
supervise  the  management  and  working  of  all  the  schools  in  the 
diocese,  while  the  central  government  exercises  its  control  through 
the  inspectors  of  elementary  schools,  who  are  appointed  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  and  of  whom  there  are  at  the  present  time 
torty-seven  allocated  to  districts  of  varying  extent.  The  inspectors 
report  any  defects  in  instruction  to  the  district  school  council, 
and  should  the  report  be  disregarded,  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
diocesan  authorities,  to  whom  they  also  report  annually  during 
the  first  five  years  of  their  appointments.  At  tne  end  of  their  sixth 
year  of  office  they  send  in  more  detailed  reports  to  the  Education 
Department.  These  reports  are  printed  and  circulated  amongst 
the  diocesan  chapters  and  school  councils.  When  new  school 
luildings  are  erected,  a  Government  inspector  has  to  advise 
fw>  to  choice  of  site,  plan  of  the  building,  and  the  provision  of 
adequate  play -ground,  as  well  as  to  examine  and  report  on 
all  appeals  for  Government  grants  and  attest  the  fulfilment  by 
the  scnool  in  Question  of  the  necessary  conditions. 

Each  school  district  must  contain  at  least  one  elementary 
school,  and,  wherever  practicable,  each  school  should  have  two 
division^ — a  junior  school  (smaskolan)  and  a  senior  school 
(folkskolan).  Many  districts  have  continuation  classes,  and  a 
small  number  have  higher  grade  schools  for  those  who  have 
finished  their  primary  school  course.  In  certain  locaU ties  which  are 
too  far  oft'  for  the  children  to  attend  the  local  primary  school  the 
Government  permits,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  the  establish- 
ment of  lower  grade  primary  scliools,  witli  a  limited  staff'  and 
curriculum.  Peripatetic  schools  are  similarly  a  provisional 
arrangement  for  districts  where  the  financial  resources  or  the 
physiciil  conditions  preclude  the  esUiblishment  of  a  stationary 
school.  In  many  places  the  school  district  is  divided  into  two 
or  more  sections  (roUx)  and  the  school  migrates  from  one  to 
another,  dividing  the  school  year  between  tnem.  However,  the 
number  of  peripatetic  schools  is  steadily  decreasing  in  favour 
of  stationary  schools. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  priniar)'  schools  in 
existence  for  a  series  of  years: — 


Different 
Grades  and 
Sub- 

DivUions 
of  Primary 
Schools. 
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School  Year.  According  to  the  code,  instruction  must  be  given  for  thirty- 
four  and  a  half  weeks  in  the  year  in  every  school.  But  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  each  child  must  be  under  in- 
struction for  this  period.  A  child  can,  of  course,  only  attend  a 
peripatetic  school  for  such  a  portion  of  the  school  year  as  the 
school  devotes  to  its  district,  but  also  in  the  stationary  schools 
the  school  year  is  often  sub-divided  between  different  groups  of 
children,  different  classes  being  taught  at  different  periods  of  the 
year,  or  on  alternate  days  of  the  week ;  so  that  in  actual  practice 
many  Swedish  children  are  only  under  instruction  tor  four 
months  of  the  year. 
School  Age.  The  school  age  begins  on  the  completion  of  the  child  s  seventh 
year,  and  ends  with  the  completion  of  his  fourteenth  year, 
but  even  on  the  expiration  of  the  full  time  of  his  atten- 
dance he  is  not  exempt  unless  he  has  attained  the  required 
standard.  Children  who  are  being  educated  at  any  public  or 
private  institution,  giving  similar  instruction  to  the  primary 
schools,  are  exempt  from  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  and 
the  school  board  may  also  exempt  children  who  are  being 
educated  at  home,  provided  they  consider  the  parents  or 
guardians  competent  to  manage  their  children's  education. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  enforce  the  obligation 
of  parents  and  guardians  to  educate  their  children.  Children 
must  not  be  kept  away  from  school  by  their  parents  or  by  any 
employment,  and  employers  of  children  of  school  age  must 
so  arrange  their  hours  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  school 
time.  If  parents  cannot  provide  their  children  with  the 
necessary  food  and  clothing,  they  must  apply  to  the  poor  law 
authorities.  Parents  or  guardians  who  neglect  to  send  their 
children  to  school  are  first  warned  by  the  Board,  but  if  this 
has  not  the  desired  effect,  the  children  may  be  removed  from 
their  control  and  maintained  elsewhere  at  the  parent's  expense. 
Cairiculuni.  The  curriculum  of  subjects  for  the  primary  school  course  and 
the  standard  of  proficiency  to  be  attained  are  fixed  by  the 
Government  Code.  The  normal  course  in  the  junior  school 
is  two,  and  in  the  senior  school  four  years,  with  a  maximum 
of  thirty-six  school  hours  in  each  week. 

The  code  makes  the  teacher  responsible  not  merely  for  the 
h)8tnuiion,  but  for  the  education  of  the  children,  in  which  task 
lie  should,  as  much  as  possible,  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the 
parents. 

The  curriculum  consists  of : — 
<>>mpulHory         Rel'tfinnis  Ki)(nrl€dg€.—  Stories  from   the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
Subjects,        iiients;  Luther's  Short    Catechism,  with    the   authorised    com- 
ments: from  50-80  chosen  verses  of  Psalms:  reading  of  one  or 
two  of  the  New  Testament,  books. 

Mother  Tongue. — Reading  aloud ;  explanation  of  the  reading 
lesson :  repetition  of  a  piece  read  by  the  class  ;  writing ;  written 
narratives,  or  simple  descriptions;  sufficient  instruction  in 
grammar  for  the  Swedish  course :  spelling. 

Arithmetic. — The  four  rules,  witn  whole  numbers  and  frac- 
tions ;  easy  problems. 
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Geoniehn/. — ^Detiaition  and  mensuration  of  lines,  ani^^les, 
triangles,  quadrilaterals,  circumference,  and  rectangular  solids. 

Geognipky, — General  notions  of  physical  geography;  geogra])liy 
of  Sweden,  and  in  less  detiul  of  the  other  c'hief  civilised  countries. 

HiMnry, — Narratives  from  national  history. 

Physical  and  Xafiu'id  Science. — Description  of  the  most 
important  natural  objects;  structure  of  the  human  body,  its 
principal  functions,  and  how  to  preserve  it  in  health ;  lessons  on 
celestial  bodies,  and  on  the  chiei  natural  phenomena. 

Drawing, — Easy  linear  and  freehand  drawing. 

Singing, — Selected  psalm  tunes  and  songs :  easy  exercises  in 
notes  and  rhythm. 

Gymnasfic>t. — Jumping  and  marching  exercises  without  appa- 
ratus, and  if  possible  simple  gymnastics  with  appliances. 

Gardening. — The  culture  of  ordinary  Howers  and  vegetables, 
shrubs  and  trees  ;  grafting. 

Manxml  Worh  (dojd).— For  boys  and  girls.  Inl^l^ 

Domestic  L'conomy, — For  girls.    Both  these  enjoy  an  increasing  . 
popularity  of  late.      In  many  schools,  school  kitcnons  (skolkol') 
nave  been  established. 

The  Government  Code  fixes  no  syllabus  of  subjects  for  the 
continuation  classes  of  the  primary  schools,  nor  for  the 
higher  grade  elementiiry  schools  so  tnat  there  is  considerable 
variation  amongst  schools  of  this  class.  So  far  as  our  inforniation 
goes,  the  foUowmg  subjects,  amongst  othei-s,  would  appear  to  be 
generally  t^iught. 

Mother  Tonaue,, — Reading  of  selected  extrattts  from  Swedish 
classics,  with  short  notices  oif*  the  authors :  essiiys ;  main  principles 
of  Swedish  grammar. 

Arithmetic, — Accounts:  introduction  to  algebra,  simple  c([ua- 
tion.**. 

Geometry. — Three  first  books  of  Kuclid. 

(reiff/raphy. — Physical,  political  and  economical  gcograpliy  of 
Swi^len  completing  the  primary  school  course  ;  internatioual  coiii- 
merce  and  its  chief  channels  ;  rlimate,  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
different  regions  of  the  globe. 

History. — Broad  outlines  of  universal  history  with  .si)e(rial 
attention  to  the  historv  of  civilisation,  and  the  place  occupied  by 
Sweden  in  history;  political  constitution  ot'SwcHleii. 

Natuv'd  Science. — Main  principles  of  chemistry  and  physics 
in  their  practical  applicatir)n  :  hygiene. 

Slnyd  and  domestic  economy  are  also  tauicht,  and  in  «;omc 
schf><^»ls.  modern  la ni^n ia5^»'es  ((icn nan  or  Knirlisl:). 

Under  certain  circumstances,  for  instance,  extreme  poverty  of  "Minimum 
the  parents,  children  may  be  exempted  from  school  attendance  Standard, 
on    the  attainment  of  what  is    known  as    the    "  minimum " 
standard.    This  comprises : — 

Rdigious  Knowledge. — Bible  history  and  such  a  knowled^-e  of 
the  catechism  as  will  enable  the  child  to  follow  the  preparation 
for  Communion. 
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Motlter  Tongue. — Reading  aloud ;  repetition  of  what  has  been 
read ;  readable  hand-writing  and  spelling  of  the  most  common 
words ;  written  expression  of  a  few  simple  ideas. 

Arithmetic. — The  four  rules  with  whole  numbers;  the  most 
important  practical  problems;  some  idea  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  decimals ;  definition  and  designation  of  fractions. 

Singing. — (Except  for  pupils  completely  devoid  of  musical 
facility)  songs  and  psalm  tunes. 

Compulsory  continuation  classes  for  children  leaving  from  this 
minimum  standard  are  held  at  the  schools,  and  attendance  at 
them  is  enforced  by  the  School  Board.  Their  syllabus  in- 
cludes : — 

ReligiouAi  Knowledge. — Reading  of  a  book  or  section  of  the 
Bible  ;   Luther's  short  catechism. 

Mother  Tongue. — Written  themes  (a  narrative  or  description 
or  ordinary  business  letters);  oral  exercises. 

Arithmetic. — Problems  in  the  four  rules  with  whole  numbers 
iand  fractions  ;  some  notions  of  book-keeping. 

Geometry. — Definition  and  mensuration  of  polygons,  ellipses 
and  a  few  simple  solids. 

Drawimf. — Exercises  in  connection  with  the  geometry  and 
sloyd  lessons. 

History. — History  of  Sweden. 

Natural  Scien-ce. — Minerals  :  simple  notions  of  physical 
geography ;  a  little  elementary  physics. 

TeacJierx. 

There  are  two  classes  of  primary  school  teachers ;  senior,  who 
teach  in  the  upper  division,  and  junior,  who  teach  in  the  lower 
division  of  the  schools.  The.  senior  teachers  may  be  of  either 
sex.  The  junior  teachers  are  almost  exclusively  women.  The 
legal  privileges  and  duties  of  toachors  of  both  sexes  are  fairly 
equal. 

pp  iatiiient  Teachers  are  appointed  by  the  parish  councils.  The  school 
Teacherfi.  j^^rd  examines  c^indidates,  and  submits  three  names  in  order  of 
merit  to  the  council  for  election.  Teachers  can  only  be  dis- 
missed for  incapacitv  or  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  or  ibr  seriously  improper  conduct,  and  then  only  after  a 
preliminary  warning.  They  may  appeal  against  the  warning  or 
the  dismissal  to  the  diocesan  chapter,  and  in  the  last  instance 
to  the  Government. 

In  each  school  there  must  be  at  least  one  fully  certificated 
master  or  mistress,  who  may  be  assisted  by  uncertificated 
assistant  teachers,  by  certificated  teachers  undergoing  a  training 
course  in  the  school,  by  special  teachers  for  practical  training 
(though  this  instruction  is  generally  given  oy  the  ordinary 
teachers),  and  in  the  junior  division  by  junior  teachers. 

r&ining.  There  are  at  present  twelve  training  colleges   for  teachers 
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seven  for  men,  and  five  for  women,  each  of  which  has  a  com- 
plete primary  school  affiliated  to  it  as  a  practising  school 
(5fiungsskola)  with  a  full  teaching  staft'.  The  training  college  staft* 
consists  of  a  rector  and  at  least  four  assistants,  besides  special 
teachers  for  drawing,  music  and  singing,  gymnastics,  gardening 
and  arboriculture,  and  sloyd.  In  the  women's  colleges  at  least 
one  assistant  and  the  whole  staft'  of  the  affiliated  school  must  be 
women ;  and  music,  singing,  gymnastics,  and  manual  training 
must  be  taught  by  women.  Normal  school  teachers  rank 
with  gymnasmm  professors  in  capacity,  titlas,  and  remunera- 
tion. 

A  sufficient  acquaintance   with   the  subjects   taught  in  the 
primary  school  is  a  necessary  qualification   for  admittance  to 
a  trainmg  college.     Students  are  admitted  on  the  completion  of 
their  sixteenth  year,  and  the  course  lasts  four  years.      13*8  per  Tntining 
cent,  of  the  total  number    of  working  hours  is  devoted    to  College 
Sw^ish,  13*2  per  cent,   to  religious  instruction  ;  mathematics,  ^""^c"***"" 
history,  and  geography  occupy  9*2  per  cent,  each :   theory  and 
method  of  teaching,  7*9  per  cent. ;  natural  science,  7*2  per  cent. ; 
{»nd  practical  trainmg  in  teaching,  0*6  per  cent. ;  writing,  2  per 
cent. ;  drawing,  5*9  per  cent. ;  nuisic  and  singing,  7*9  per  cent. : 
gjTrnnastics,  7*9  per  cent. ;  sloyd,  7*2  per  cent. ;  and  gardening,  2 
per  cent.     The  instruction  is  gratuitous. 

No  one  can  obtain  a  primary  school-te*\chers  certificate 
without  passing  the  examination  held  at  the  end  of  the 
training  college  course.  »  Junior  teachers  must  pass  an  easier 
examination,  which  may  be  taken  at  the  end  of  tne  second  yciir 
of  the  training  college  course,  or  after  training  at  special 
collies,  where  the  course  lasts  at  Iciist  eight  months,  and  which 
have  only  a  junior  school  attached  to  them. 

The  minimum  salary  of  a  senior  certiticated  teacher  (master  Salaries, 
or  n»istress)  is  600  kr.  for  the  first  tive  yeai-s'  service  with  incre- 
ments of  100  kr.  for  each  succeeding  period  of  tive  years  up  to 
800  kr.,  besides  free  lodging,  fuel  and  forago  for  a  cow,  or  an 
equivalent  uioney  allowance.  There  are  special  payments  for 
any  work  beyond  the  eight  months  legal  school  yeaV  as  well  as 
for  extra  classes  taken  during  the  school  year.  Where,  as  in 
most  of  the  toA^Tis  and  often  in  country  districts,  the  municipal 
or  comnnmal  authorities  give  extra  allowances,  the  masters 
generally  receive  a  larger  total  remuneration  than  the  mistresses. 
Evorj  certificated  teacher  has  a  right  to  a  pension  of  ()00-750  kr.  Pen^i..u». 
from  a  pension  fund  to  which  the  school  district  hjis  to  pav  an 
annual  contribution,  and  all  must  contribute  to  an  insurance 
fimd  for  widows  and  children.  Junior  school  teachers  have 
smaller  salaries,  and  receive  smaller  pensions. 

Teachers  have  founded  several  private  associations   for  the  Teachere' 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  profession  and  of  education  AwociatioiiB. 
generally.     The  largest,  with  6,000  members,  is  the  "  Sveriges 
allmftnna  folkskolelararefdrening." 
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Finunce, 

The  primary  schools  are  absokitely  free,  and  their  ex- 
penses are  shared  between  the  school  district  and  the  central 
j^ovemment.  The  district  has  to  provide  and  maintain  the 
buildings,  furniture,  teaching  material  and  apparatus,  and  to 
clean  and  heat  the  school,  it  also  contributes  annually  to  the 
teachers'  pension  fund,  and  pays  the  teachers'  salaries,  towards 
which,  however,  the  Government  makes  a  very  considerable 
grant.  Besides  this,  the  Govenmient  pays  a  heavy  annual 
contribution  to  the  pension  fund  (at  present  it  amounts  to 
570,000  kr.)  and  bears  the  whole  expense  of  the  training  colleges 
and  of  the  inspection  of  the  schools.     (See  table,  page  108.) 

The  state  contribution  to  primary  education  in  1898  amounted 
to  5,000.000  kr.  The  Education  Department  sends  to  each 
district  a  complete  list  of  material  and  apparatus,  which  may  be 
obtained  through  the  department  at  a  reauced  price. 

Special  Fai*vvf  of  Local  Kducat tonal  Aatliority, 

In  Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  and  Malmo  all  the  parishes  of 
each  town  are  united  into  one  school  district  under  a  general 
school  board  (called  in  Stockholm,  "  ofverstyrelse,"  at  Gothen- 
buig  "  allman  folkskolestjrrelse  "  and  at  MalmO  "  skolrad  ").  In 
these  three  towns,  and  at  Norrkoping,  teachers  are  appointed  by 
the  school  boards,  and  not  by  the  parish  councils.  At  Gothen- 
burg educational  affairs  are  managed  by  the  municipal  instead 
of  the  parish  council.* 

The  small  numbers  and  poverty  of  the  Finnish  and  Laplander 
population  in  the  extreme  North  of  Sweden  ofter  great  oDstacles 
to  popular  education,  which  the  Governuient  makes  special 
efforts  to  overcome.  It  has  established  normal  sc^hools — one  at 
Haparanda  and  one  at  Mattisudden — to  train  teachers  for  the 
Finnish  and  Laplander  children  respectively,  and  s])ecial 
scholarships  are  ottered  to  normal  school  students  who  speak 
one  or  other  of  these  languages  and  will  undertaki^  to  teach  in 
these  districts.  The  schools  here  are  either  entirely  State  sup- 
ported, or  receive  much  larger  grants  than  in  other  parts  of 
Sweden. 

CJmritahle  Institxitions    in  connection  until  the  Primary 

School  s(. 

At  the  Stockholm  schools  the  food  prepared  by  the  girls  during  School 
the  cookery  lessons  in  the  school   kitchen  is  used  to  pi'ovide  M^ais. 
dinners  for  the  poorer  children  attending  the  school.      Some- 
times these  dinners  are  free,  sometimes  a  trifling  charge  is  made 
for  them. 

For  many  years   the  larger   towns   have   organised   summer  School  B» 
baths  and  swimming  lessons  for  the  school  children,  but  lately 

*  See  Appendix. 
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Winter  baths  have  been  started,  and  many  schools  have  very 
practically  arranged  bath-rooms,  in  which  all  the  children  can 
nave  hot  baths  every  three  or  four  weeks.  These  baths  are 
gratuitious  and  not  in  any  way  compulsory,  and  their  effect  on 
the  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  children  has  proved  to  be 
excellent. 

Many  of  the  larger  towns  have  of  late  years  estabUshed  Holiday 
holiday  colonies  in  order  to  send  delicate  and  sickly  children  Coloniep. 
into  the  country  during  the  summer  holidays.  The  colonies, 
which  are  generally  managed  by  school  teachers,  are  placed  near 
a  wood  or  a  lake  if  possible,  children  with  weak  chests  being 
sent  to  special  colonies  in  the  mountains.  At  Stockholm  they 
were  inaugurated  in  1884,  and  during  the  years  1885-98  the 
town  sent  out  322  colonies  with  a  total  of  7,302  children, 
making  an  average  of  23  children  in  each  colony.  The  average 
stay  of  each  chud  was  sixty  days  (8J  weeks),  and  the  avemge 
daily  cost  per  head  55  5re  (about  7d.;.  Some  of  the  great 
industrial  companies  maintain  similar  colonies  for  the  children 
of  their  workmen. 

The  object  of  the  Workshop  Refuges  for  poor  children  Workuhop 
(Arbetsstugor  fOr  Barn),  foimded  by  private  enterprise  in  1886,  Re^ngw. 
is  to  keep  destitute  children,  or  children  whose  parents  are  away 
at  work  all  day,  from  the  temptations  of  the  street,  and,  perhaps 
from  begging,  out  of  school-hours,  and  at  the  same  time  to  incul- 
cate a  love  of  work  early  in  life,  and  give  them  a  certain 
manual  dexterity,  by  teaching  them  handicrafts  which  will 
later  on  enable  them  to  support  themselves.  They  receive 
one  or  two  meals  as  wages  for  their  work.  The  age  of  the 
children  varies  from  seven  to  fourteen,  and  they  are  admitted 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  primary  school  teachers.  The 
smaller  children  (seven  to  ten)  work  from  eleven  o'clock  to 
one,  and  have  their  dinner  at  the  refuge ;  the  elder  ones 
come  from  five  o'clock  to  six  three  times  a  week,  and 
get  their  supper ;  but  a  certain  number  of  children  stay  from 
one  to  half-past  seven ;  they  dine,  do  their  school  preparation, 
work,  and  have  supper.  Some  children  take  work  home  with 
them,  for  which  they  are  paid,  keeping  an  account  of  their  earn- 
ings in  a  savings  book. 

Instruction  is  given  at  the  refuges  by  workmen  and  mistresses 
employed  for  the  purpose  in  chip-carving,  rafia-work,  fret-work, 
iron-work,  wood-carving,  dressmaking,  weaving,  carpentering, 
brush-making,  basket-making,  and  shoe-making. 

As  a  rule,  the  parish  authorities  provide  the  necessary  room, 
and  the  refuges  are  managed  by  voluntary  lady  workers,  so  that, 
in  spite  of  3ie  expenditure  on  fuel,  light,  food,  and  materials, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  and  mistresses,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  very  small,  and  does  not  exceed  14  kr.  a  year  for 
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each  child  The  "  I^i's  HierUi "  Institution*  makes  a  ^atit  et 
o(H) — 1,0<H>  kr  tHwards  th"  instullutiiin  expenses  of  each  uork- 
ni^jp.  the  imniieiiiiilit y  **i  Siockliohn  tiiakes  un  atuiiial  grant 
oi  15,000  kr,,  and  ihe  remainder  uf  the  expenses  are  met  bv 
annuiil  subsidies  from  the  euminune,  private  donations  and 
the  proceetls  of  the  sale  nf  tlie  ehildren's  work. 

Fourteen  years'  experience  lias  given  anjple  proof  of  the  s(Xiiai 
vahie  of  these  institutions,  of  whieli  there  are  now  twelve  in 
Stockholm,  freqtieuted  by  1,500  childi'en  (IH) — 200  in  each 
refuge),  and  twenty-live  in  varit>ii8  provinrnal  to\n:is.  The  ac- 
uuirement  of  manual  dexterity,  very  easy  to  a  young  child, 
forms  his  character,  and  has  a  stuuulating  efieet  OTi  his  general 
inielligenoe  and  powers  of  <)bservation  liy  which  Ins  scliool  work 

i)r*>tits,  while  tlje  pt^wer  and  love  of  work  have  saved  iJiuny  ehil- 
Iren  frum  ruin,  wlio  in  their  own  homes  were  subject  only  to 
denmralising  inrtuenees. 


High 

Schools, 


ior 


II. — Fl^RTUEM     EnrrATlOX   UN    THE 

School, 


Basis   uv    tuk    Piumarv 


The  higlior  ^a'a(b>  elenientjuy  schools  and  tlie  priuiary  sehonls 
con  tin  uuT  ion  classes  have  been  already  mentioned  in  coimection 
with  primary  instruction,  and  we  now  wish  to  describe  a  class 
of  institution  wliich  is  peculiar  to  the  three  Scandinavian 
couutries  and  Finland,  nautely  the  Peoph>s  Colleges  or  High 
Sehot*ls  (Folkhogskolor),  it\  which  the  aim  is  to  educate 
young  men  aud  women  of  the  lower  classes,  not  only  as 
working  men  and  women,  htit  as  citizens,  and  to  instruct 
iheni  as  to  the  exercise  of  their  political  anil  civic  rights  and 
duties. 

Tlie  movement  wliich  proiluerd  these  institutions  is  of  Danish 
origin,  and  took  its  rise  m  the  fear  ol  (Teriium  aggression  in  the 
middle  of  hist  century,  which  made  l^enmark  seek  ev€»rv  means 
af  raising  her  national  intellectual  staiuianb  In  Sweden  these 
s(4iools  made  their  a|ipearance  after  the  Local  Ciovernment  Act 
of  18H2  and  the  Uetorm  Act  of  IHtiO  had,  by  increasing  the 
political  importance  of  the  lower  (^lass<\s,  proportionately 
mereasetl  tlieir  need  for  higher  ethicatioiL 

The  first  Peoph-'s  Cidlege  was  founded  at  Hvilan  in  18G8; 
it  is  still  in  exist^^^nee,  and  has  practically  served  as  a  model  for 

*  Thiis  institution,  foundtjd  in  1h77,  at  Stink lioltn,  t»y  ilr.<.  \\  illieliiiinii 
liierta,  in  meinot'y  of  her  hunhaiid,  Larn  Hicila,  the  iKiHtipian,  aa^l  nutnUier 
of  the  RikiwiaKt  hirI  the  frtuiaJer  ot  the  iilj«ral  iirtfss  in  SwtHlen,  aims  at 
encouriiging  all  socially  beutticial  work  in  scitace,  industry,  fK)litic^^  and 
education.  At  the  prt^sent  time  the  mpiUil  at  the  disjiosal  of  the  Lf>mmittee 
aiaounta  to  5r)0/X)0  kn,  the  income  from  which  i.^  enujlnyed  eithtr  to  subsi- 
di»e  existing  or  to  initiate  new  eftbrt8  in  the  muse  of  humanity.  Compe 
tent  enquirers  have  been  dinpatdied  by  the  iiuHtjtution  to  America  to 
reix>rton  the  orgauisatioB  of  mixed  s«  honU;  io  EugUind  to  inspect  the  work 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society^  Mias  (Jrtiwiki  Itiirs  workmen's  dwell- 
ings and  the  schonU  of  rookery  ;  to  Prance  anfl  Uerniany  to  ntudy  bacteri- 
oltigy,  etc 
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the  later  colleges,  of  which  there  are  now  twenty-eight.     The 
majority   owe   their  estahlishnient   to   private   enterprise,    but 
since  1872  the  Government  has  made  tixed  grants,  the  total  of  («overniuen 
which  in  1898  amounted  to  nearly  75,000  kr.  (besides  scholar-  q^^^^^ 
ships  for  poor  students  to  the  amount  of  15,000  kr.).     The 
county  councils  and  the  agricultural  societies  also  make  annual 
grants  to  the   colleges,    and  the   pupils   pay   fees   of  varying  Students* 
amounts  from  15  to  80  kr.  a  year.  ^^^' 

As  a  rule,  these  colleges  are  situated  in  the  country,  and  have 
their  own  buildings,  with  lodgings  for  the  teachers  and  some  of 
the  students,  the  remainder  of  tne  students  boarding  out  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Many  colleges  have  a  gynmasium,  which  is 
also  used  for  holding  local  meetings. 

The  efficiency  of  the  college  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  Ck)Uege8u 
personal  capacity  of  the  director,  who  has  a  very  free  hand  in 
the  management,  as  well  as  in  the  choi(*c  of  the  curriculum, 
there  being  no  fixed  syllabus  and  no  leaving  examination.  The 
director  is  generally  a  university  man,  and  the  other  professors 
(one  to  four  for  each  college)  are  either  candidates  for  nie  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  engineers,  agriculturists,  or  officers. 
Tlie  colleges  are  managed  by  committees  chosen  by  the 
contributing  authorities  and  societies. 

Students  are  admitted  on  the  completion  of  their  eighteenth 
year,  if  they  have  passed  crediUinly  through  the  primary 
school  course,  and  can  produce  satisfactory  certificates  of 
character.  The  average  age  of  the  students  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  years.  In  the  period  1896-98  the  total  number  of 
male- students  was  15,499,  about  27  a  year  in  each  college.  In 
1898  there  were  819,  about  29  for  each  college. 

Tliere  are  two  courses  of  a  ye^ir  each,  but  the  first  and  second  Curriculum 
year  s  instruction  differ  so  fundamentally  that  the  majority  of 
students  do  not  enter  the  second  year.  The  teaching  is  given 
in  the  form  of  lectures  alternating  with  catechising  lessons, 
object  lessons,  and  written  exercises.  Text-books  are  read  and 
explained,  and  very  exact  instruction  given  iis  to  the  meetings 
and  duties  of  the  various  local  government  bodies. 

According  to  an  average  drawn  from  the  time-tables  of  some 
of  the  oldest  and  most  important  schools,  the  school  time  for  the 
first  year's  course  in  1897-98  was  apportioned  as  follows: — 
Swedish  language,  186  hours;  history,  80:  geography,  57; 
central  and  local  administration,  56  ;  rural  economy,  22  ;  natural 
science  and  hygiene,  120;  arithmetic,  85:  geometry  and 
surveying,  45 ;  book-keeping,  47  ;  linear  and  plain  drawing,  68 ; 
writing  and  singing,  46  each ;  gymnastics,  69 ;  besides  reading 
literary  classics,  holding  debates  and  meetings,  and,  in  some 
schools,  instruction  in  manual  work.  The  second  year's  eourst^ 
Ls  more  practical,  and  includes  hiislmndry,  stock-breeding,  and 
forestry.  In  twelve  schools  this  second  year's  course  forms  a 
real  agricultural  training  and  receives  a  special  Government 
grant. 
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Siniiiar  courses  have  been  organised  at  the  ccJle^  for  female 
studenta  As  the  men  s  courses  are  held  in  the  wmter,  the  idea 
at  once  suggested  itself  of  holding  classes  for  women  during  the 
summer,  though  at  some  of  the  more  recently  established 
colleges  in  Norrland  the  women's  courses  are  held  in  the  winter 
wle  by  side  and  partly  in  common  with  the  men's  courses^  The 
first  courses  for  women  were  started  at  the  college  at  Hvilan  in 
1873,  and  they  have  increaseil  rapidly  since  then.  The  total 
niunber  of  women  students  fr«>m  1873-98  was  5.<>00.  »n  ^anmiAl 
aveiage  of  2o  for  cai-h  colleg*.- :  in  1898  there  were  591  women 
students  in  twenty-two  collei5»es  i  i7  for  each  college  1  As  a  nde, 
the  women's  coun»es  are  niaiu^!^  by  the*  director,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  wife  and  a  sufficient  number  of  masters  or  of  speciiJly 
appointed  mistresses.  The  subjects  taught  are  Swedish,  nistorj', 
geography,  natiu^l  science,  hygiene,  domestic  economy,  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  writing,  singing,  and  various  £in<ls  of 
manual  work,  such  as  weaving. 

Verv  often  the  students  on  leaving  college  form  old  students' 
.soci'Htfes  ( folkhogskolefdrbund ).  which  meet  several  times  a  year  at 
the  college  to  attend  special  lectiu^^sand  hold  debates  on  subjects 
of  general  interest :  in  this  way.  as  well  as  by  organising  public 
lectures  and  popidar  patriotic  festivitie:>,  and  short  summer 
courses  for  old  students  and  the  primary  school  teachers  of  the 
district,  the  college  often  forms  an  intelUx-tual  centre  for  its 
district. 

The  woiiimen  s  institutes  in  the  towns  provide  lectures  for 
their  members  iis  well  as  the  opportimity  of  mstnictive  reading 
In  many  places,  both  in  the  towns  and  amotigst  the  poa.sants  in 
the  great  aCTicultural  centres,  lectiuv  a>s«R-iatiMMS  nave  been 
formed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  lectures  delivertnl  hv  the 
teachers  in  the  high  schools,  by  imiversity  professcrs.  and  by  other 
competent  persons.  These  associations  and  institutes  ret?eive 
grants  from  Govenunent  to  the  amount  of  55.000  kr.  yearly. 

1 1 1. — Seo>xd.\ry  EDrcATir>x. 

foAmHmy  In  Sweden,  as  elsewhere,  the  oldest  institutions  for  second:UT 
instruction  were  the  medieval  cathedral  and  ct>nvent  sch«itils 
and  the  grammar  schools  founded  by  the  burghers  of  the  towns. 
But  the  Reformation  disorganiseil  the  whole  educational  niaehiner}' 
of  the  countr}',  and  a  state  of  more  or  less  chaoti*.-  inefficiency 
resisted  all  serious  eftbrts  at  reform  till  the  reign  of  tfustaviis 
Adolphus  (1611-1032).  to  whose  educational  enthusiasm  Sweden 
owed  so  much.  On  his  initiative  the  tirst  gjTimasia  with 
adequate  pecuniary  resources  and  a  competent  teachini^  start 
were  established,  the  oldest  beine  started  at  Vesteras  by  Bishop 
John  Rudbeckius  in  lti20.  The  i*elebratetl  Comenius  was 
iimted  to  Sweden,  and  drew  up  the  tirst  special  code  for  these 
s«;hfMjls  in  1649,  which,  though  considereti  a  masterpiece  of  peda- 
gogics for  its  time,  was  never  completely  aoibrced.  However,  the 
coiLRM?  of  secondar}'  instruction  was  divided  between  two  separate 
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nchools — a  ]>rei>aratorv  school  (tri\  ijilskolmO  aiirl  the  «;ym nasi iim 
proper,  each  with  a  loui*  yeftrs'  ('t»iu\st^.  Thesu  .schools  prepared 
their  pupils  ahimst  exehisively  fnr  the  Cburuli  ami  tlio  public 
senice. 

At  the  hegimuBg  of  the  nineteenth  ceiitury  natural  scioncc  and 
modern  languages  made  tlieir  first  modest  appearance  in  the 
eiirricuhnn,  and  the  idea  of  a  more  radictd  educational  I'efonu 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  practical  life  kept  gaining  grouiuL  In 
1825  the  whole  cjuestion  was  referred  to  the  "  Grand  t  unuuitieti 
ou  Education^  which  numbered  auiongst  its  members  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  Sweden  at  that  day.  For  instance, 
Tegner,  the  poet  of  tVic  '*  Frit hiof saga/'  who  re^rved  for  his  eoni- 
pfttriots  the  c^kl  Sranditiavian  poetrv;  Oeiier,  a  poet  also,  and 
greatest  of  Swedish  liistoriaus,  hotli  peciuiiirly  representative 
of  the  culture  and  liberal  opinions  of  their  day  and  country ; 
Bishop  J.  O.  Wallin,  a  powerful  reIi,gious  jxiet,  and  the 
compiler  of  the  Swedish  omcitil  psalter;  Agardh,  a  statistician 
and  writer  on  educational  subjects,  who  also  distinguislied 
himself  hy  his  study  of  alga>:  and  Berzclins.  the  worhbiamous 
ehemist»  who  revohuionised  the  i.hemieal  theory  of  Ins  time,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  chemistry.  The  labours  of 
the  coinndttee  lasted  three  yeai*s  (1825*28),  and  its  very  remark- 
ablo  rep^>rt,  though  not  productive  of  immediate  practical 
residts,  at  least  placed  the  question  of  educational  reform 
l>eyomi  the  fear  of  bemg  shelved »  ^^>  that  the  seventy  3  ears  sin<^c 
it*  appearance  have  been  oeeiipied  with  almost  uninterrupted 
and  carefnl  experiment  inir,  althoutrh  J^s  yet  \dth  no  con<hisivcly 
Hatislaetory  results. 

In  1841)  the  preparatory  schotd  and  the  g}^ninasium  were 
incorporftted  into  one  estaljlishinent — a  measure  which  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  ill-advised,  and  will  pn»bably  not  long 
await  reversid.  Ana^ngst  the  partial  reforms  wliicli  followed  we 
must  mention — the  abolititai  nf  LatiTi  as  a  compulsory  sul>jeet, 
which  led  gradually  to  the  idea  of  a  luodern  course  of  instruc- 
tion without  <*lassiral  languages  (reanmie);  the  transference  of 
the  **niogenhctsiyr<U'ning"  or  matiu'ity  examination,  from  the 
imiversitics  to  tnc  gyuuiasia  iu  1H(I2:  the  creation  of  a  cun- 
year*H  trainijig  mursr  for  gyumasimu  masters  in  bS<io ;  the 
abolition  of  the  low(^st  class:  aud  tla^  estalilishment  in  \Hi?J  of  a 
!4emi-elassical  <'0(n\s<'  with  Latin,  but  withniit  (ireck. 

During  this  period  many  rommittccs  have  elaljorated  projects 
fer  a  raaical  reform  of  secondary  education.  The  most  recent 
of  these  T'ommittees  began  its  deliberations  in  bSllU.  and 
its  conclusions  will  shortly  k*  submittecl  to  public  opinion, 
The  t^sentbil  points  in  favour  of  wbicli  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  consenHns  of  »ipinion  an*  tla*  rc-st^jaration  of  the  j^re- 
pamtor\*  school  and  gymnasium,  tne  intromiction  of  a  "'leaving 
examination "  for  pupils  of  tlie  age  of  tifteen  or  sixteen,  the 
postponement  of  Latm  to  a  later  period  of  the  course,  greater 
6689,  U 
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lihcrty  in  llie  clioico  nf  snt»jects  for  more  advanced  study,  and  a 
larger  place  for  the  elements  of  national  eoltui'c,* 

Secatulary  *^chooh  /*tr  Btnjn^ 

According  to  the  reg^ulation.s  (dating  from  1878)  actually  in 
force,  the  (iovorninem  secr»ndary  schools  h/ivo  the  d*aihle  aim 
(1)  of  ciunpUiini^^  the  education  of  a  Swedisli  oitizon  hy  studies 
on  a  hi^dier  plane  to  thai  which  is  possihle  in  a  primary  school, 
and  (2)  of  lavin*^^  ihe  foundation  of  scientifie  knowledj^o,  which 
mav  he  earric<l  afrcrwards  to  a  forther  point  at  thv  University 
or  liighrr  tec  Imical  sdiool. 

The  Government  sei^ondary  schools  or  i:(yiimasia  tj?\innivsiet) 

are  imder  the  control  of  a  s™eial  tiran*  h  of  the  fMuctition 
Department,  the  head  of  uliich  (kansslirail)  rejMirts  to  the 
Education  Minister  on  all  matt  el's  conecrnin«x  secondary  in- 
struction, and  makes  occasional  tours  of  inspection  to  the 
seliools. 

In  each  rliocesu  the  hishop  is  the  inspect or-geueral  of  secondary 
schools  (i-'forus),  app<nn ling  a  (ieputv  hjspeetor  for  each  si^hool 
outside  the  eaihechal  city,  and  the  ttiocesiin  cha]>ter  shares  in  the 
adnjiuist ration  of  the  sehools  and  appoints  thi*  professors.  In 
StMi'kholni  the  se<^t*ndary  sr.liools  are  uridrra  spi*eial  hoard  which 
p.Tforms  the  duties  rlsr whore  diselh-up-d  hyth*.-  'M'forus  '  and 
the  diocesan  chapter,  only  tlie  Nya  Klemenlai-skolan,  Iveing  a 
State  experimental  v^liook  is  indeprndont  of  loral  control. 

At  the  liead  of  eaeh  i^^ymnasiinn  is  a  rect*»r,  wlio  is  app;  in  ted 
hy  the  (lovennnent  for  a  term  of  tive  yi*aiu  which  may  !«•  rt*- 
newed.  Ht*  not  only  teaches  in  thescdiool,  but  is  res|Minsibk'  for 
its  tinancial  ma  nation  lent  and  its  whok^  internal  ad  minist  ration, 
in  which  he  is  assisted  hv  the  ti*achei"s*  council  (Ijiroverks- 
kollet^iet )  over  which  he  |)resides,  and  winch  decides  all  tpiestions 
relatin*^  to  tin*  insirnctinn.  discipline,  and  financial  sitnation  of 
the  seliool  If  the  rector  disa^^rees  with  the  dcrisini!  of  the 
council,  the  matter  is  refern:d  to  the  "efoms." 

In  the  school  year  1Kfi7-J^8  there  were  in  all  7!)  tryuinjisia,  :iO 
eoiiiplote  gyuiuasia,  j^iving  a  nine  years*  eon rsc  (lioijre  lnri>ve:k): 
22  with  a  tive  and  17  with  a  three  ymrs  e*)ursc  {lagre  liiroverk): 
;j  with  a  two  yeai*s'  course ;  and  1  with  a  year  s  coni's*^  This  in 
according  tA>  ihe  provision  includ«:Hl  in  the  State  Budget,  but  in 
point  of  taci,  tlianks  to  grants  from  their  ri*sp(M'tiv(*  C4*nnnnnal 
councils,    thi*     snjaOcr    gvniims*a    were     enahlcd      to     extend 

•  It  18  undtTHfricKl  that  opinion  i^  foninilating  its^elf  ia  favour  of  !*omc 
irnia^emeat  on  the  following  lims  :  Tn  leave  alKUit  tifteeii  KtHTondury 
»cb<K>ls  with  the  cunicuhirn  *i8  at  |*rc?iont  ;  in  i»ther  rasi'?*,  t<»  ix'move  l^tin 
fi-oni  the  curricaluni  of  all  classes  nji  l4i  that  rea<4iefl  l»y  Iio>h  of  at^ont 
mxtoea  yeai's  of  a^e  :  at  thai  point  in  have  an  examination  on  all  the 
saibjectft  iat.'viou8ly  tnught  ;  at  the  age  of  sixteen*  Imyss  renmining  in  the 
•w'hook  to  have  a  iboioc  lK>t ween  two  pamlh^l  cUvi^^ions,  the  one  elassiciil* 
the  other  I  '  irul  in  currieuhna,  l>!it  hotli  iin»|Hinitoi'v  t<i  IcamcHt 
stUfly  ;  con  rrocd<»nt  of  Hpfi-jalisiiticai  to  Ik*  Hthnnhv  jn  thin  higher 
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their  instruction,  so  that  in  the  ycfar  in  *jiiesiiun  (18074)8) 
thirty*faiir  were  actually  giving  coui'ses  ot  fivt\  and  one  a 
coiii-se  of  four  years*  Tw^'nty  out  of  the  Liiirtv-»ix  full  gymnasia 
had  complete  elassical  and  mudt;ni  sides,  twclvt;  had  only  a 
rlissieal,  and  four  only  a  jnmlern  side.  According  to  the  rL'i(ula 
tions,  the  nnmlx-r  of  pupils  in  each  ot'thu  live  lower  rlassis  ruusa 
not  exceed  thirty -tive,  Imt,  as  double  clanses  may  be  fornic*d,umny 
«»f  the  lai*^er  t^ynmasia  have  as  many  as  six  or  seven  hnndrei 
pupils,  and  tne  smaller  fr  ni  three  to  four  himdred.  As 
can  he  seen  from  the  table  on  I  he  next  page,  there  has  been 
no  appreciable  increase  in  the  numbers  during  the  latter  decennial 
{M?rio<ls,  btU  the  table  clearly  demonstrates  the  transfei*ence  of 
|mpils  from  the  classical  to  the  modem  side. 

No  pupil  is  adnnttcd  to  a  gynniasiuni  tdl  he  has  completed 
his  ninth  year.  Cjindidatcs  fr>r  arlmission  arc  s|x^eially  examined 
(except  such  as  are  merely  passing  from  one  gynmasium  to 
another),  and  in  onler  to  enter  the  lowest-  class  (1,)  must  have 
attained  a  standard  tixed  by  law,  hut.  whicli  lias  hitelv  (1894) 
been  modified  to  taeilitate'  (he  entrance  of  scholars  from  the 
primarj^  schools. 

The  school  year  iDegins  at  the  end  of  August,  and  lasts 
nominally  36  weeks,  being  subdivided  into  an  autumn  term  of 
llj  and  a  spring  term  of  20  weeks,  which  includes  a  week's 
holiday  at  taster  and  half  a  week  at  Whitstmtitlo.  Tins  reduces 
the  actual  school  year  to  34 i  wecks^a  eoasiderably  shorter  one 
tbjin  in  other  European  conntries,  Deimiark  having  a  school 
year  of  43,  PruBsiii  of  42,  Fmnee  of  41,  and  Norway  of  38| 
weeks. 

The  oomplcte  gymnasium  course  lasts  nine  years,  and  is 
flivided  into  seven  classes,  the  two  upper  classes  taking  two  years 
each,  the  others  a  year  At  the  end  of  each  spring  term  there 
is  a  general  promotion.  Tlie  pupils  who,  after  spending  the 
school  year  in  a  cla.ss,  are  f^onsidercfl  fit  for  promotion  are 
Mio%Td  up  tt»  the  next  class  witliont  any  further  special 
♦  *  rion.  Those  who  are  not  considered  tit  to  1h3  promoted 
a  I  -rhind  in  the  same  class,   but   may,  it"  they  so   wisli^  be 

examineil  after  the  holidays  with  a  view  to  its  Ix^ing  aseertained 
whether  they  ai*e  captiblc  of  doing  tlie  work  of  the  liigher  class. 
If  tlio  residt  of  the  examination  is  satisfactory,  they  are 
promoted. 

The  division  into  a  classical  and  a  nKxIeiTi  side  only  takes 
cfteet  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year,  and  the  ditlerunce, 
very   slight  at  first,   iconics    more   accentuated  in  each   su<f- 
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ree<ling  vear.     At  the  lieginning  of  the  sixth  year  the  classi 
swle  is  dfvidod  into  two  divisions— A  with  Gi*eek,  B  without  Ctre 

The  table  on  page  117  gives  the  curriculum  (revised  in  189o) 
loptcd  by  all  gynmasia,  Avith  the  single  exception  of  the  Nya 
Elenientarskolan  at  Stockholm,  winch  has    mrnlified  it    coji- 
«tdorably. 
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There  are  Ww  or  six  lioiirs'lossuns  dailyjMii  xUe  re^'ular  tiinf^- 
table  does  not  inchide  the  compulsory  iiistriiclion  in  singing 
(two  hours  a  week),  ffyiniuistics  (at  least  three  lioin-s  a  week, 
hair  nil  hoiir  a  day),  and  iniUtary  flrill,  nor  the  optinmil  draw- 
in^^  and  music  lesiions  and  EnLrlish  (for  Uic  two  np|>er  clashes 
of  Section  A).  The  military  drill  (for  the  lour  senior  classes) 
only  occnpies  sixty  hours,  and  is  t^aken  exclusively  in  tJie  first 
five  weeks  of  the  autunm  session,  the  orrlinin*y  i^lass-wmk 
bt'ing  n modified  to  uiakc  room  for  it  at  the  iliseretion  of  the 
rector  and  council 

Of  late  years  compulsory  hulida}^  tiisks  are  set  for  ihc  Imij^ 
suuuuer  vaeation  of  twelve  weeks;  the  suhjects  heiujj^  settled 
for  ea*4i  class  by  the  rector  and  the  teachers  of  the  various  hoards, 
and  in  the  uiaiu  poiuls  in  ii^Tcenieiit  with  the  scheme  drawn 
up  in  1895. 

The  leaving  exauiination,  e^Alled  the  *'  maturity**  examiuatiou 
(inogenhetsprofuing).  ivhieh  is  also  the  test  for  niatricuLation  at 
the  universities,  is  held  at  the  larger  gymnasia  in  the  com*se  of 
the  spring  term.  (A  supplementary  examiuatiou  for  eandidat^?^ 
who  failed  at  the  spring  exnniination,  or  were  miable  to  present 
themselves  for  it,  is  licld  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  term,)  The 
examination  is  conductetl  by  special  conniiissioners  (f-ensorer) 
selected  by  the  Clovernment,  the  majority  l)eing  generally 
university  professors;  it  is  divided  into  two  jmrts-^an  oral 
and  a  written  l^st,  the  latter,  whirh  lasts  froiu  four  to  six 
days,  Ix^ing  held  some  weeks  liefi^re  the  foruier,  only  iumdidates 
who  have  pas«eil  the  first  part  being  admiUed  to  the  second. 
The  questious  are  dctennineil  by  the  hea^I  of  the  Department 
of  Public  instrnction,  after  a  consideration  of  the  proposals 
made  by  the  whole  body  of  eonnnissioncrs.  The  oral  examina- 
tion is  carried  out  by  tne  tench ing  stat!'  m  the  presence  of  the 
rounnissi oners,  who  may,  if  tlicy  choose,  put  tiueslions  to  the 
candidates  on  their  own  aceount.  A  mark  of  "  siitisfecit ''  in 
all  subiects  is  reqniretl  for  a  mss.  The  principle  of  comj^en- 
sation,  however,  is  ftdiintted  within  certiun  limits. 

As  a  rule  only  about  one-fointh  of  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasia 
pafi8  this  maturity  exatuination.  During  the  years  iS9*^-91, 
1383  pupils  left  without  p*LHsing  it.  of  wliom  531  went  into 
conuuercial  schiK»ls  or  directly  to  coiiinicrcial  emplo_\incnt : 
225  to  mauufactin*c8  or  trade;  2H  io  private  schools  or  study: 
137  to  tecliuical  schtMils;  lOM  to  agi'icultural  work  or  agricul- 
tural schools:  and  H5  to  the  merrhant  navy.  The  following Utble, 
which  gives  the  results  of  the  maturity  examinations  from  1871 
to  1807,  shows  no  pcreeptible  increase  in  the  mnul>er  of  i»iusses 
during  those  years,  but  tliere  is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  ' 
of  matriculations  at  the  univei-sities,  which  in  accoimted  for  by 
the  increasing  attractions  of  practical  careers. 
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There  are  three  categories  of  profeHsors  in  the  ^^ymniibia 
besides  the  rectoi*s — the  professors  (lektorer),  who  teaeli  chiefly 
hi  tlie  upper  classes,  ana  luiist  lie  doctors  of  arts  or  science : 
the  assistant  professors  (adjiinkter),  who  teach  the  lower 
chisscs  of  the  lart^^e  Lrvnuiasia  nml  in  tlie  smaller  schools,  and 
who  need  only  have  the  detjnx-  of  Candida te  in  arts  or  seien**c  ; 
and.  tliirdly,  instructors  win*  teaeh  drawing,  music  and  singing, 
gynuinstics  and  mihtiiry  drill. 

liesid^.'s  their  respective  degi'ces,  both  categories  of  professorB 
must  have  gt>nc  through  a  cr»urs<-of  training  for  one  yeiir  in  one  of 
the  five  training  gyjunasia  (three  at  Sioekholni,  one  at  Upsala,  and 
one  at  LimdKand  they  have  to  luidergo  a  practical  trial  in  the 
presence  of  the  electing  authorities. 

In  1897-9S  there  wore  1,225  teachers  actively  engaged  in 
iTistrnction  in  the  gymnasia,  namely,  79  reetoi*s,  207  protessors, 
52f>  assistant  professors,  1 64  supplementaiy  professors,  and  246 
instructors. 

In  thelargtn'  gymnasia  the  rectors  are  recpiired  t-o  teach  from 
12-li)  hours  a  week,  in  the  smaller  from  20-24:  tin*  professors 
from  lH-22;  anrl  the  assistant  professors,  frtnu  24  80  hoin*s  a 
week. 

In  the  lowest  class  the  wlinh?  of  the  teaching  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  class  master;  in  the  three  succeeding  classes  it  is, 
as  far  as  possililc,  entrusted  to  one  or  two  nuisters,  at  most  to 
four;  after  the  fourth  class,  the  system  of  special  teachers  for 
each  hranch  is  in  force, 

III  IHHS  the  Biksdag  vuted  an  increase  of  500  kr,  on  all 
salaines^  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  sjdary  of  a  rector  of  a 
large  gymnasimn  is  5,000  kr..  Increasing  in  5,500  kr.  after  ten 
\^cais  service,  that  of  a  rcetor  (»f  a  small  gymnasiuni  rises  from 
:i,500  and  4,0(>0  (according  to  the  siy^c  of  the  si.-hotd)  tcj  4,000  and 
4,500  respectively.  The  professors'  sidaries  hegiii  at  3,000  kr.  and 
rise  to  5,000  l>v  tive-yearly  increment's;  the  assistant  professors 
salaries  hegin  at  2,000  and  rise  to  4,000.  Re-ctors  receive  free 
lodging  or  an  cfjuivalent  allowanc*%  and  in  some  towns  whero 
living  h  dear  the  uHmicipal  eomieils  make  the  professors  of  the 
gynmasia  an  allowance  for  rejit.  At  seventy  years  of  age  and 
fifter  forty  years'  service  profcssoi-s  can  claim  a  pension  of  alMHil 
Hi)  prr  <'rut,  of  their  salaries  :  and  there  is  a  considerable  widows" 
and  or)>hans'  |)onKion  fund*  to  which  tlie  jifofessoi's  themselves 
contribute.  At  present  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  gyiimasium  jirofcssors  is  great,  and  the  matter  is  actually 
wn'h  r  consideration.  lu  1897-98  there  were  27womon  tejichers 
ranking  as  gymnasium  professors. 


SecoTulary  MSchool  Budget, 

KjM^h  diocese  has  Ur  maintain  building  and  |)rize  funds  for  the 
secondary  schools  onder   it.s   jnri.sdii^llnn  .  they  are  supported  by 
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Government  and  municipal  grants  and  private  contributions,  and 
are  administered  by  the  <^liaptO!\  The  towns  in  which  g^Tnnasia 
are  established  have  to  proviile  gratiiitonsly  a  site  sutHcieiU.  for 
the  school  building  ancl  pluygroiind.  and  in  sorao  cases  the 
town,  instead  of  the  diocesan  building  fimd,  builds  and  niain- 
t-ains  the  school  house.  When  these  local  resotn-ces  are  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  district,  the  Riksdag  occasionally 
votes  a  grant  in  aid.  Both  lesthetically  and  praetieally  Swedisli 
secondary  school  buildings  atUiin  a  high  stanaard,  and  their  total 
value  was  Bstiniated  in  1897  at  over  ten  million  crowns.  The 
Norrmalin  Gymnasium  at  Stockholm  eost  for  building  and  ftu-- 
nishing  842,000  kr.,  the  modern  gvrjmasium  at  Strjrlvhohn  cost 
78:3,C>00  kr,  and  that  at  Gothmlnn-u:  542,000  kr  The  pupils 
pay  an  admission  tee  of  10,  and  stthool  tees  to  tlie  annual 
amount  of  about  30  crowns,  from  whicli  payments,  however, 
those  in  poor  circumstances  may  be  wholly  or  pjirbially  exempted, 
their  fees  being  charged  to  the  diocesan  scholarship  fund,  or  to 
scholarship  fimds  lieloni^ing  to  the  school  itself,  aerived  from 
private  legacies,  hometimes  of  very  eunsidcrable  amounts. 
(During  the  year  181*7-98  these  school  ftmtls  ini-rcased  to  the 
extent  of  1,003,517  kr)  The  school  fees  generally  cover  the 
expenses  of  heating  and  lighting  the  building,  and  provitie 
teaching  apparatus  and  prizes.  In  1897  the  (lovernmentcontri- 
bulion  to  tne  exi>enses  of  the  secondary  sehools  amounted  to 
3.4:^3,947  kr.,  about  215  kr.  per  scholar 

Shtfe  St'Cmidiiry  HvhtH^^  for  Giii^. 

Secondary  schools  for  girls  ure  n  modern  irmtn'atii>n  in  Sweden, 
wnth  the  exception  of  the  Walliu  ScIimoI  al  Stockh<jlin  iuid 
the  Kjellberg  School  .a  Gothenlairg,  founded  between  1830  and 
1840,  have  been  established  rluring  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth tx*ntm*y-  Before  that  girls  were  edueate<l  at  home  by 
govenicsses  or  in  private  sehools,  for  tbe  most  pnrt  Ixiarding 
schools,  where,  owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  training  fur  women 
teachers,  the  instruction  was  often  very  tlefective.  The  gradual 
recognition  of  this  led  to  the  estalilishnient  at  Stockholm  in 
1861  of  two  institutions  tor  girls' higher  education;  a  training 
college  for  women  teachers  (hogre  krarinneseminariet).  and  a 
gjmnasium  for  girls  (statens  normalskola  fc^r  flicker)  attiliated  to 
it  iis  a  pnictising  s<"ho<iL  These  are  the  only  Sttite  institutions 
providing  se»'ondarv  educ^jUinn  for  girls. 

Both  institutinns  are  under  the  control  ot  a  council  nominated 
by  ihe  Crown,  and  tJie  management  \s  in  the  hands  of  a  rector, 
with  a  direetre>s,s  for  each  school  under  him.  The  st^ift'  are 
app>inted  by  the  cotmcil,  the  teachers  taking  rank  with  tln^ 
pr^ifessors  m  the  boys'  gymnasia.  Women  teaehers  receive 
saUries  equivalent  to  those  of  assistant  gymnasium  pKtfessors. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  training  college  after  attaining  their  Training 
eiithteenth  voar,  and  must  hold  the  leavini^  certitieate  of  the  uirls'  ^^'^^•g® 

'       *"  *i.  v^      ^'  fr\  I*       .  Course. 

gjinnasuim,  or  an  equivalent  qyauhcation.       Fhere   are   about 

twenty-five  pupils  ine*ich  of  the  foiu'  courses. 
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Ot  these  luiir  courses,  each  t:oniprii^iiig  one  year's  Uiuly,  the 
three  lower  are  obliffatory  for  all  students  of  the  college,  the 
tbiirth  yearns  course  Beint^  a  special  one  for  students  who  wish  Jo 
heeonie  professors  in  soeojiclar}'  schools.  Fourth-year  students 
may  select  their  own  cnrricul mil,  liul  in  iIr*  three  lower  courses. 
the  soliool  time  is  a|)nor(iynod  as  follows :  al>out  H2  per  cent, 
of  the  tot4i!  sehool  hours  arc  given  lo  French,  En^'lish.  and 
(leruian:  24  per  cent,  to  Riligiuns  instnittion,  Sweilishjnstory, 
aufl  ^^^eojfi'iiphy  :  23  per  eent  tt>  juatheniatiis  and  natural  scicnec ; 
H  pt4'  cent  to  seieufjc  antl  niethod  of  teaching;  and  13  per  cent, 
to  singing,  drawings  and  gym  mist  ies.  Not  all  these  suhjects. 
iiowcver.  are  compulsory. 

The  attiliated  gynujasimn  has  a  thre*'  vcarN'  preparatory  eoiy\se 
for  children  trtuu  six  U*  eight  years  of  age,  as  well  as  the  seeoudary 
school  propter,  which  has  eight  classes,  and  a  supplenienUry 
roume  of  domestic  economy.  ]  hiring  tlic  eight  years*  innirse. 
24  ]ier  cent,  of  the  total  school  time  is  devoted  to  French. 
(Tcrman,  and  Kuglisli ;  IW  ner  cent,  to  religious  instnietiun, 
Swedish,  hi.stHry,  and  geojrraphy:  15  per  ecnt.  to  mathcniali<rs 
and  natural  sciente  ;  and  not  less  ihan  28  p<4"  ecnt.  to  writing, 
dm  wing,  singing,  manual  inst  ruction,  and  gjiunastics.  Many 
of  tlie.se  sidijects  are  optional. 

The  yeiirly  s<"hool  fcrs  vary  from  T.>  kr.  in  ih*'  lowest  lo  I  So  kr,  in 
the  highest  class,  laU  there  arf^  tiftei^n  tree  and  tivc  half-free  phices. 

In  1803  a  flomestie  etionouiy  school  was  added  to  these  insti- 
tutions in  which  iustruition  is  given  not  only  In  the  pujiils  of  ihe 
supph.^mentary  (u>urse,  hut  also  to  girls  who  wish  to  become 
di^mestic  ecom>my  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  For  these  latter, 
who  must  have  attained  their  twentieth  year  and  a  eeitahi 
stiuidanl  of  knowkilge,  there  is  a  sperial  iheoretieal  and 
practical  Ciiurse,  com^yrising  physics,  ehemistrv,  fiKKl  and 
feeding,  d*>mestic  eciinomy.  hygiene,  eonnnercial  tlieory  and 
UM>k-keeping.  pcdagc»gies  and  practic4\l  instruction  in  cooking, 
leaking,  eoufectiimery,  the  purchase  of  food,  and  various 
kind»  of  cleaning.  The  instruction  is  free,  hut  the  pupils 
jwiy  a  foe  of  S5  kr.  for  nieals  tiken  at  tlie  srhool. 


Pi'it'iite  luMitntUmH  for  Secondttri/  IndrurtuttK 
A.  B<»ys'  Sclumls. 

The  low  fees  charge<l  by  the  State  gymnasia  have  proved  a 
great  oh^laclc  {aj  the  establishment  t»f  private  secondary  schinils, 
HO  that  there  are.  as  yet,  only  four  private  colleges  whose  leaving 
examination  ranks  with  the  gyunKisimu  "  mogeuhctsprufiiiug  " . 
— two  at  Stoekbolm,  ono  l>eing  a  uuxe<I  schf'td  for  boys  and 
ffirls,  one  at  Upsala  for  future  |mstors,  and  cue  at  Luud. 
Thev  receive  a  small  pi'^nt  from  Govermnent.  the  total  of 
which  in  1890  amounted  to  only  35,(XK)  kr. 

ThiTc  are.  *m  the  other  hand,  a  (M>usifl<Tnblc  nundH^r  (»f 
private  prepaiatory  schords  for  ihc  g}innasia. 
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B.  Girls'  Schools. 

There  arc  some  120  nrivnte  NcroiHhtrv  ^'irls'  schoolt>  \vith  a 
Mini  tot^l  of  KIOCK)  piijiils.  Foiiudctl  fiy  iiitlividiials,  minmnnul 
authoritU'^.  or  private  roinpuiies.  thev  luive  enjoyed  roiisidenihle 
liherty  of  (levelopuicnt,  hut  have  siirien^d  ih  m  a  laek  of  effieioni 
toKjicction  and  inamigement,  and  often  from  iniidt*qiiatc  finiineial 
resoartvK  The  Govorniiient  rnnde  a  tirst  attempt  to  reTnedy 
thi'se  (leKc'icneies  in  1H75  l>y  a  substantial  ^q-ant  in  aid  ot 
•iO»(>00  kr.,  jmrtieipation  in  vvhieh  wan  eomHtional  on  the  scIkx^I 
\mt\)f  ojxMi  to  inspection  hy  the  Govenimeiit  and  dioeesiiu 
hiKiiectoi*s ;  on  the  jrt'ovision  of  nn  at  least  etpial  sum  hy  the 
niunieifijil  authorities  or  from  private  sources ;  and  cm  the 
foiimlatioii  of  a  eertain  munher  nf  free  selmbirships.  This  <(rant 
has  Ikh*ii  made  an  animal  inie.  and  lias  heen  *m  several  oeeasions 
hien?HS(Hl,  until  it  now  reaelies  the  amount  of  2(X>,000  kr. 

In  ]HH')  the  Government,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Riksdag,  Kuiunciil 
aj»[K*intcd  a  8pe<nal  conunission,  the  tii^t  in  Sueden  to  nimd>er  I'OiitioD. 
wutnen  an»ongst  its  meudierB,  U*  make  a  aeaiThint^  inquiry  into 
the  rtnancial  jxisition  of  these  sehcKils.  i>ut,  although  the  Govern- 
inent  grant  was  inerea^setl  on  itn  recommendation,  tliat  position 
\H  still  far  from  satisfaetory.  At  the  jiresent  time,  Hs  schuols, 
with  a  total  of  11,218  pupils  (2,*iHij  in  the  pre|)aratury  divisit»nK 
and  H,HIV2  in  the  seeonaary  scIihoIs  proper),  are  in  reeeipt  of 
Gtjveminent  aid  to  a  maximum  aini>unt  of  ;_i(M>0  kr.  Ibr  eaeh 
^ehool,  exclusive  of  speeial  gmnts  of  oW  kr.  for  domestic 
economy.  The  fees  paid  hy  the  pu]>i)s  viuy  eonsideralily  from 
:IO-100  kr.  a  year  in  the  lower,  and  fn»m  W-iUH)  kn  in  the  up|>er 
divisions. 

A  large  nundjer  of  theise  sehools  have  si>eeially  eimstrnetetl 
l»m1dings  of  their  own:  the  new  girls'  gynmasiuni  at  (lothen- 
lairg,  for  in*itanee,  has  a  verv  splendid  hiiilding,  with  a  line 
Willi  and  staircaiie  deeomted  with  paintings  hy  ^Ir,  i'arl  Lamsi^n, 

IJesides  a  prejmnitory  division,  generally  open  to  In»vs  as  well ' 
,  girU,  most  of  the.se  institutions  have  a  seven  or  eight  years' ] 
mrso.  only  a  small  numl^er  fx)ntining  themselvi^s  to  a  eourse 
of  five  years.  Tlie  eurrit*nla  of  the  tlitierent  seh«K>ls,  although 
tiased  on  that  of  the  (iovernnjent  gynmasinm,  vary  a  good  deal, 
c^jifMH^ially  in  the  relative  numher  of  htajrs  devr>tc*d  to  different 
uaxlcrn  bingiiages  (Freneli,  (lerman,  antl  ^Jlglish>.  to  mathe- 
matics, and  to  natund  seienee.  The  work  in  the  scni*jr  supple- 
mentary elates  (twenty  srhrnds  have  estalilished  these)  \aries 
trK>  of  eourse.  aocoixling  to  their  object,  whether  they  prej^^iarc 
fi  rnversities  or  the  Governniciit  training  college,  or  supply 

]ii  iw>n  in  special    subjects,  such  as   domestic  economy,  or 

form  an  independent  traimng  course  for  teachers.  Five  schools 
(four  at  Stockholm  and  one  at  Malm5)  have  the  right  to  hold  a 
*'  motfcnhetspwvfning  '*   for    their    pupils.      Women    were   first  Examina^ 
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to   this   examiuati*>n    in    IKTO,  a  very  sjuall  number*'*'^"' 
chemhelvfii  of  the  privilegij  during  the  tirst  ten  vears. 
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but  since  that  date  the  candidates  have  steadily  incre^ed  to  a1 
least  tifry  in  each  of  the  last  three  yeajrs,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  pisses  amounted  in  1898  to  506. 

The  teaching  sUitt'  in  most  of  these  private  schools  Is  a  mixed 
one.  The  male  teachers  are  mostly  professors  engaged  at  a 
boys'  gymnasium,  M'ho  teacli  specinl  subjects,  and  are  remu- 
nerated b^y  the  liom\  The  women's  salaries  are  quite  inadequate 
to  the  hfgh  level  of  competence  required  from  them ;  even 
the  directresses  rarely  receive  more  than  1/200  or  1,500  kr,. 
and  the  teachei's  about  1,000  kr.  Their  linuucial  position  has 
improved  of  late  owing  to  the  establishment  by  arertatn  number 
of  these  scho4>l8  of  a  joint  pension  fimd,  to  which,  however,  the 
teachei's  themselves  have  to  make  some  contribution. 
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Sweden  has  two  uuivei-sities  establishecl  lunl  supported  by  the 
Slate — one  at  ITpsala,  founded  in  1477,  the  oldest  in  the 
Scandinavian  coy ntries:  and  one  at  Lund,  founded  in  1668  to 
pmmote  the  union  of  the  provinces  conquered  from  Denmark 
\vith  the  rest  of  Sweden. 

The  Stiite  also  supports  a  niedieal  college,  the  Caroliii 
Institute,  at  Stockholm  (Karolinska  niedieo-kirurgiska  institutet), 
foimded  in  1815. 

As  both  the  nnivei-sities,  like  the  oldest  English  universities 
are  situated  in  provincial  towns,  private  enterprise  in  the  capital 
Ims  sought  to  ciJiiipensiite  the  lacTc  of  a  university  bv  the  founda- 
tion of  a  univei^ity  college  (hdgskola).  an  example  which  ha.*- 
been  followed  by  Gothenburg. 


THE  STATE   UNIVERSITIES. 


!  the 
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IJk*'  all  <»tlicr  State  educational  institutiouN,  the  t  wo  uuivei^ities 
and  the  Carolin  Institute  arc  imder  the  efudrol  <jf  iIh'  Kduca- 
tion  Department. 

The  supreme  dircetion  uf  tlie  three  institutions  is  in  the 
liands  of  an  honomry  ehaiieellor  (kansler)  appointed  by  the 
( 'rown  on  the  pro]*ositiun  of  the  three  colleges.  This  otfieer  has 
to  enforce  the  imiversity  statutes,  supervise  tlie  annual  budget 
and  the  management  of  the  university  property,  to  advise  on  all 
ai  »p»  lint  men  ts,  and  in  general  to  represent  the  Government  in 
the  management  of  the  universities.  He  has  a  jmid  secretary 
Uvanslerssekreteraix?)  and  two  vi(!e-rhanrelloi>i,  one  for  eacn 
university  (posts  which  arc  held  at  Tpsida  by  the  Archbishop 
jind  at  Limd  by  the  Bi-sbopK  whu  act  as  his  deputies,  and  in 
certain  circumsUmces  as  intennediaries  between  the  clmncellor 
and  the  local  academic  auUiorities. 

The  immediate  management  of  the  tmiversities  is  in  the  hands 
of  rectors  elected  for  one  year  (they  are  eU;fible  for  re-election) 
by  the  university  council  from  tlie  professonal  staff,  a  \ice-rector 
lieing  ehoften  for  the  simie  f>eri«Ml  and  in  the  same  way, 
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The  rector  presides  over  the  two  iinivei-sitv  oonneils  who 
assist  him  in  the  administration.  The  grand  comicil  (storrt' 
akademiska  konsistoriet),  consisting  of  the  entire  staft"  ut 
ordinary  |>rofessors,  supervises  all  important,  matters  i>t' 
administration,  presents  candidates  for  vaoant  t^hnirs,  awanls 
scholarships,  etc.  The  lesser  eoimeil  (miotlre  akadc^miska 
konsistoriet)  consists  of  the  rector  and  vice-rccior  and  five  mom- 
lx!rs  elected  for  three  years;  it  enforces  tlie  rcgidations  as  to  he- 
tiires  and  exauiinations,  and  maintains  the  iliseipline  of  tin* 
university.  Tliere  is  also  a  budget  committee,  which  has  the 
charge  ot  the  financitil  administration,  and  which  consists  of  the 
treasurer,  vice-treasurer,  ^tnd  three  members,  elect eil  by  tlie  ufivat 
council  for  three  years.  The  Carolin  Institute  has  a  council 
(liimi'ekollegiet)  consistinrj  of  all  the  teaching  statt*  (mlinary  and 
extraordinary,  and  a  rectiir  ele(;ted  by  tlie  council  for  three  yeai% 
A  dean  (dek'anus)  elected  annuidly  froiu  the  ctnuicil  arts  as 
Vice-rector. 

According  to  the  stalutes  actually  in  force  isanttionetl  in  IHTii  FFu^altics. 
and  revised  in  1891),  the  professorial  st^iti'  of  each  university  is 
divided  amonffst  four  faculties — theolog}^  laws,  medicine,  and 
nhiUisophy,  w*hich  is  subdivided  into  arts  and  science.  Eiwh 
t3u:ulty  and  section  appoinis  one  of  its  members  every  year  lu 
not  as  dean  of  the  taeultv.  The  faculties  confer  three  degrees  in  De^^e». 
their  respective  tields- — tliose  of  candidc^te,  liceutiate,  and  doctor, 
but  the  degree  of  doctor  of  thcolog>^  is  conferred  by  theCrovn 
without  examination.  Certain  special  examinations  for  public 
offices  are  conducted  by  the  facoUies  of  theology  and  laws.  Tlie 
professoi-s  are  divided  into  two  categories — ordinary  aiul  extra- 
ortlinary  professors,  the  latter  receiving  lower  safaries  and  no 
jiensions;  there  are  also  an  indetinite  number  of  lecturers 
(docenter)  attached  to  each  chair,  Ix^sides  laboratory  demonstra- 
tors and  an  astronomical  assistant  (observator)  for  eac*h  of  the 
i^two  university  observatories.  Modem  languages  are  taught 
t>y  special  readers  (lektorer),  natives  of  the  respective  countries, 
and  there  are,  fiually,  special  itistnictors  (exercitie-mttstiare )  for 
gTOinasties,  music,  and  ar«wing. 

The  professors  may  be  appoiutcd  by  competition  uv  election,  \n  Appoint- 
t he  fii-st  case,  the  faculty  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs,  advised  "^^°^* 
by  at  least  three  spcH-ially  appointed  experts,  re{>orts  to  the  grand 
council  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  the  grand 
cxiimcit  send  up  three  names  to  the  King,  who  makes  the 
uppomtment  after  consultation  with  the  chancellor  But  when 
fjSAMdty  wishes  to  secure  some  particular  savant  of  liigb 
iuiding  for  a  chair,  tht»y  may  simply  (by  a  two-tbirds  majority) 
'present  him  to  the  council  for  election,  which  sends  bis  name 
only  up  to  the  King.  Tlje  lecturers  in  each  faculty  are  nominated 
by  the  chancellor  at  the  instance  of  the  faculty. 

In  1S98  the  total  unml>er  of  teaebers  in  the  two  universitii*s 
and  the  Carolin  Institute  amountecl  tu  'IHO — 74  ordinary  and 
$4  extraordinary  professors,  20  demonstratoi's,  observatory 
iMlttAnts,  etc.,  and  122  lecturers.     The  salary  of  an  ordinary 
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protcssor  h  fJ.OCK)  kr.  a  j^ear,  tliat  of  an  extmorflinaty  pr<"jfe«4Sor 
4,500,  with  ail  increase  of  500  kr,  after  tivc  and  ten  years 
sorvifc\  Tht^  dernoustmt4>rs  in  the  medical  fa«^idtii»s  receive 
4,500  kr,  those  in  rlie  c»th<  r  fiieulti(»s  3,(XH)  kr,  Lerturers  have 
no  salary  an  such,  hut  a  eertiiin  yearly  »iini  is  ullfieated  by  the 
iniiv'ei*sily  ehonl  In  fr»iirt  hi  inn  Ins  fi>r  (In  m,  uhi«li  are  a\ViinlL'<l 
for  merit  hy  the  ehaneellor  on  the  proposition  of  I  he  laeultieN, 
llie  inodern  Inngnage  readei"s  reeeive  salario*^  of  ■2,00t»  kr. 
Ordinary  professorn  receive  a  pen.^ion  of  4,500  kr,  on  the  eoni- 

fjleiion  of  their  sixty-fifth  year,  and  their  widows  atid  orphans, 
ike   those  of  all  pnblie   fivn<tionaries,  refrive   pensions  rixmi  a 
Lfeneral  fnn<l  to  whirl*  M  hnvo  to  eontrirmtr. 

The  acadeniieid  y<?^f  begins  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  is 

divided  into  two  sessions— an  antinnn  sesNinn  (Septejnber  1st — 
Deeeinlx^r  lath),  and  a  sprini;  session  (.hinuHry  lolli — Muy^ilst). 
Every  pro fessiir  is  (ihlij^^ed  to  deliver  j^tihlie  h3(*tures  of  an  hour 
each  on  fonr  days  in  the  week.  Tiie  whole  instrnetion,  leetnres, 
and  praefind  deinonsl  rat  ions  alike,  is  j^rat  nitons, 

The|>enod  nf  aeadeini^ud  study  drafjs  out  to  a  disproporiionate 
length  in  Sweilen,  partly  i>wing  to  the  high  standard  exaeted  by 
the  professors,  ann  partly  owint/  in  the  suinewhat  nnpraetieal 
arrani^enienis  of  the  teaehiiM^.  Thns  the  preparatiun  lV*r  the 
lieentiate's  degree  in  philosuphy  (arts*n*  science)  generally  takes 
six  to  eight  years,  a  candidate  s  degree  in  laws  reijnires  iive  to 
six,  in  theology  six  to  seven,  and  a  licentiate's  degrw  in  medi- 
eineasnnich  as  nine  yeaix  An  atteni])i  at  reform  in  lliis  matter 
has  been  recently  made  by  the  estahlishment  of  preparatorv 
eoni*ses  for  ilie  preliminary  examinations. 

Stndents  are  admitted  t(»  matricnlation  withont  distinetiun  ot 
sex.  The  table  on  page  3*^  sliows  the  numlx*rs  of  students  in  the 
nnivei*sitie.s  smd  private  nniversity  colleges  in  the  years  1870  t4i 
1S!IH.  The  ilecrease  in  the  nnndKi-sof  lateyeai>>  is  only  partially 
fine  to  a  de<^'rease  in  mat rienlat ions,  and  partly  to  more  coneen- 
tnited  work  on  tlie  part  r»f  tlie  students.  Out  of  the  total  of 
2,5t>0  stndi»nts  in  1HJ*8,  '2\K]  belonged  to  tlie  faculty  of  theolc>gv, 
457  to  that  of  laws,  584  to  the  medical  faculty,  and  1,2H2  to 
lihilosophy.     Kighty  of  the  lunnber  wei*e  wonieiL 

liesiiles  the  very  fine  nniversity  buildings  lately  eretltxl,  ejveh 
of  the  universities  owns  special  institutes  and  collections  in- 
stalled in  si*parate  buildings  with  a  spcx-iai  statt'  At  Upsaia  the 
most  imiKJitant  are  the  nnivei*sity  library  (( ■arolina  ftediviva), 
which  contains  3;K1/HMJ  volumes,  i2,50<J  marmseripts,  and  5,000 
boxes  of  pamphlets;  the  l>otanieal  ganlen,  fotnidiMl  by  Otol 
Itudlieck  the  elder,  and  angniented  by  Liiuia-us;  the  obser- 
Natory,  tlie  university  liospital  and  asvhmi,  lK?sides  institutes  ol 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathf»logy,  physics,  cliennstrv.  metciirolugy, 
and  zixJlogy. 

Ijinil  owns  a  library  of  |HO,tKXJ  volumes  and  sonie  5,000 
manuserij>ts.  a  mnnismatic  numenm  with  a  valuable  aniicpie  eol- 
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lr<-tioii,  a  zoologieal  mu.seuiii  founded  by  Sven  Nilsson.  a  geo- 
logical iiiusenm  foinidt'd  l»>'  Otlo  Torell  aii  obserTatory.  and 
many  important  scientittc  and  medical  instituteB. 

The  *"  Serafinverksiirettei  "  and  other  Stockholm  hospitals  are 
fittiliated  tcv  the  Carolin  Institute,  in  comiection  with  which 
and  under  the  same  manttgemenl,  a  dental  institute  was 
esUiblished  io  1HJ)8, 

In  order  to  promote  seientitic  research  ent^h  university  puh- 
linhes  an  annual  review  which  contains  the  university  reports 
and  seientitic  memoirs  by  its  members. 

The  tot-jil  exjx^ndiiure  for  1898  amounted  at  Upsala  to 
881,578  kr.,at  Luud  to  478,300,  and  at  the  Carolin  Institute 
io  247,831  kr..  together  l,607,ir»5  kr.  Of  these  sums,  427.000  kn 
iit  I'psah,  144,000  kr.  at  Lund,  and  21,000  at  the  Carulin  In- 
stitute were  met  out  of  the  private  resources  of  the  inntitutions 
respectively.  The  universities,  indeed,  are  possessed  of  very 
fonsidemble  endowments^  Upsala  being  particularly  rich,  and 
i!rawi"ng  the  chief  part  of  its  revenues  from  800  fanns,  a  muni- 
ticent  gift  lo  the  university  from  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Large 
scholarship  funds  exist  for  the  benefit  and  partly  under  the 
manaj^ement  of  the  iini%'ersities,  at  Upsala  ihev  represent  n 
capital  of  8,000,000  ki\,  at  Lund  about  1,26().00(>  &r.,  and  at  the 
Carolin  Institute  abt>iu  800,000  kr. 
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Ctiirnmty  ExfMitHwn  GmrHes, 

Following  the  example  of  the  English  universities,  university 
extension  courses  have  been  Iield  in  the  summer  since  1893 
alteruntely  at  Upsala  and  Lund.  The  average  attendance  at 
Upsala  amounts  to  400  students,  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
primary  school -masters  and  mistresses.  The  state  and  the 
t^jtumuunl  enuueils  make  prauts  towards  the  expenses. 


Private  V tiivetmty  Ctdl^gm. 

This  instiiulion  is  adniiuisterod  by  a  special  council  and  is 
quite  indepentlcnt  of  the  state,  hut  the  nimiieijMlity  of  Stock- 
hohu  elects  two  memlKTs  of  the  Council  The  mamigeuient  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  rector  and  a  council  of  professors.  As  yet 
only  two  of  the  tour  projei-ted  faculties  are  in  existenoe, 
namely,  tliose  of  mathematics  and  natural  science,  besides  wliieh 
there  are  professorships  of  political  and  literary  history  and 
political  economy.  The  remuneration  and  duties  of  the 
professors  are  on  a  scale  similar  to  those  of  the  univerHity 
professors.  In  1898  there  were  57  students  at  the  college,  and 
170  persons  attended  the  pabli<^  lectures,  which  are  given  hy 
each  professor  twice  a  w^eek.  The  international  review*  *' Acta 
Mathematien  *'  is  published  at  the  college  under  the  direction 
of  certain  professors  and  aided  by  a  government  grant,  and  the 


) 


Unlike  the  Stockholm  College,  this   institution   placed  itself  The  Univer 
firom  the  beginning  under  state  control,  its  statutes  received  the  *^^%  ^^^^jj^3~ 
royal  sanction,  una  it  has  the  right  to  hold  certain  exarainations.  jj^rg. 
Under   the  general   inspection    of    the    LTniversity  chancellor, 
the  college  is  governed  by   a   special  board,  with   a  president 
nominated  by  the   Kiiig.      It  has    a  rector    and    council    of 
professors,  and  will  eventually  have  complete  faculties  of  arts, 
science,  philosophy,  and   laws,  but  at  present  only   a  certain 
number  of  professorships  have  been    founded    in    arts    and 
philosophy.     The  salaries  of  the  professors  correspond  to  those 
of    the  univomty   professors.      In    1898   the   college    had     58 
students,  and  over  1,000  persons  attended  the  public  lectures. 
The  college  publishes  an  annual  review  and  a  series  oi  popular 
scientific  monographs. 


v.— Technical  Instruction. 

Technical  instruction  is  of  pecidiar  importance  in  a  country 
like  Sweden,  whose  physical  conformation,  with  it.s  vast  forests, 
abimdanco  of  water  power,  and  extensive  mineral  resources,  is 
specially  adapted  to  industrial  exnloitation.  The  Swedes, 
indeed,  are  particularly  apt  at  inaustrial  occupations  and 
mechanical  inventions,  and,  in  consequence,  the  standard  of 
technical  instruction  in  Sweden  Ls  a  high  one.  The  two 
most  important  institutions  are  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Stockholm  and  the  Chalmers  Polytechnic  at  Gothenburg. 
'Asides  these  there  are  five  technical  schools  of  a  lower  grade 
ad  a  larcfe  number  of  small  special  schools  in  the  varioim 
provincial  towns. 


Stockholm  Polytechnic  Sohool  (Tekniaka  HogBkolan), 

This  institution  was  founded  (under  another  name)  by  Royal 
decree  in  1825,  and  the  King  nominates  the  president  and  three 
members  of  the  council  It  has  five  special  schools  :  mechanical  Cnmca  ai 
Iwclmology  and  machine  construction  (with  a  four  years' course) ; 
v]  '  I  technology  (throe  years) ;  metnllurgy  and  mineralogy, 
tl  into  science  ot  mining  and  mining  mechanics, 
u  -y  and  factory  administration  (three  to  four  years); 

lii  ...  _  ;  Lire,mth  a  four  yeai^'  course,  so  arranged  that  students 
can  continue  their  studies  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Each  of  these  sclux>ls  gives  a  complete  course  of  theoretical 
and  pmcticul  instruction  in  its  particular  branch,  as  well  ius  in 
higher  pure  and  applied  mathematics. 

Ilie  stiifli'  consists  of  twelve  professors  (chosen  by  the  King  on  ^*^*^* 
tljc  initiative  of  the  governing  body ),  of  seven  lecturei^s,  thirteen 
isupernumerary  instructors,  and  tliree  "  Riders,"  with  the  requi- 
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site  staff  of  assistant-s.  Since  1896  an  institute  for  testing 
materials  ha.s  been  affiliated  to  tlic  incchanical  schooL  nndcr  a 
special  director. 

The  j^^ymoixsiuni  maturity  examination  ( modern  side ) 
admits  to  the  polytechnic ;  students  who  have  not  passed 
this  must  piisis  a  special  examination.  The  ordinary  students 
pay  no  fees,  but  special  stuilcnts,  takine  a  restricted  nundx^r 
of  lecturcH,  selected  by  thenKselves,  pay  lecture  fees.  Iji  181)0 
the  number  of  ordinaiy  students  was  liniiteil  to  80,  and 
though  the  lunit  was  raised  to  100  in  1892,  the  numl»er 
of  applicants  alwa3^s  greatlv  exceeds  the  number  of  vacant 
places,  itud  many  are  refusiNl  each  year  In  18f)rH-9[>  tlie  total 
nuTultcr  of  full  and  occtusioual  pupils  was  308, 

The  Government  gi'ant  has  l^een  increased  more  than  once, 
and  now  amounts  to  14GJO0  kr. 


•icultimt 


The  Cliahners  Polytechnic  at  OoilienhU'Tg, 

This  polytechnic  w^as  founded  in  1811  by  the  will  of  Wilham 
Chalmers,  who  left  a  legacy  of  105,089  kr.  to  found  an  "indus- 
trial "  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  governing  bmly  i>f  t  lie 
h*cal  Freemasons'  Orphan  Asyhuu.  Since  1829  tlie  institution 
has  become  a  technical  school,  and  since  1855  has  received  a 
yearly  government  grant.  The  council  is  under  the  presidency 
of  the  governor  of  Gothenburg,  and  has  six  other  members,  tlie 
bishop,  the  director  of  the  school,  a  luamifactiu'er,  and  three 
members  of  the  orphanage  hoard. 

The  school  is  divided  into  a  junior  preparatory  division  with  a 
two  years'  course,  and  a  senior  division  with  a  course  of  three 
years.  The  senior  division  has  three  special  *'sehoo!B*'  for 
mechanics^  chennstry,  anrl  architecture,  in  which  the  instruction 
is  similar  t-o  that  of  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  Stock- 
holm sehooL  In  1880  a  fourth  school  of  naval  construction 
was  adde<l  to  these.  As  at  Stockholm,  there  are  full  and  occa- 
sional students,  and  the  conditions  of  admission  are  sinu'lar. 
In  the  junior  division  the  branches  taught  are  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  logarithms,  plane  trigonometry,  pbiue  and  solid 
geometrv,  elementary  chemistry  and  physics,  and  elementair 
mechanics;  the  elements  of  maehiue  construction,  and  metal 
and  woodwork ;  elementary,  practical,  and  theoretical  naval 
architecture ;  linear  and  freehand  drawing,  moileUing,  Swedish, 
book-keeping,  and  practical  tmining  in  the  workshops  in 
c^irpentry  and  metal  work. 

The  staff  consist*^  of  seven  lecturers,  of  whom  one  acts  as 
director  and  has  the  title  of  professor,  twelve  instructors,  and  a 
certain  number  of  tissisUmt-s,  In  1898  there  were  251  i>rdinary 
and  24  sjxnrial  studeutK 

An  institute  for  testing  materials  was  atHliated  to  the  school 
in  1888. 


Education  in  Sweden. 
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Tbe  smn.ller  technical  schools  not  only  prepare  students 
for  the  two  pol\-technif3s,  but  also  provide  a  eoniplete  course 
of  riomentary  tet-hnic^il  instniction  for  stUflrmts  destined  to 
iuilustrial  employ nieuts.  The  oldest  of  these  schools  is  at 
Mahiio,  having  receive<l  its  statutes  in  1853,  the  tliree  others 
st^rtnl  in  1850  at  Norrkoping,  Orel>ro,  and  Bonis.  The  statutas 
*u"lually  in  force  in  all  the  schools  date  from  1877. 

Pupds  nnist  Ijo  at  least  fourteen  >^cars  old  and  have  to  pass  an 
entmnce  exaraination,  unless  they  have  satisfactorily  pjLSsed 
tlironph  the  first  five  ehisses  of  the  gytnuasiutn.  They  my 
an  eutratin*  fee  of  10  kr.,  and  a  yearly  seliool  fee  of  similar 
liount. 
The  stiiff  ill  eaeh  of  these  schools  consists  of  four  leotnrers, 
a  laboratory  director,  and  at  most  five  supernumerary 
imstnictors* 

The  course  of  instniction  includes  mathematics  <  arithmetic,  Cunicn^un 
algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  logarithms,  trigonometry,  and 
the  elements  of  analyticul  geometry,  linear  and  geometriciil 
lira  wing,  and  surveying):  meehanies  (statics  and  dynamics, 
theory  of  machine  construction  and  design,  construction  of  com- 
plete niaehinea  and  of  parts  and  mechanical  technolog)^) ; 
physi<;«  (chief  industrial  appheations  of  experimental  physics), 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  (theoretical  and  practical),  and 
cheiiiieal  technology ;  inineralogj^  ;  geology ;  Swedish ;  either 
(jcrmiii^  English,  or  French  at  the  discretion  of  the  manage- 
ment;  book-keeping  and  eoiiunereial  theory  ;  architecture; 
freehand  drawing  and  modelling;  practical  workshop  training; 
gyniuastics,  and  the  use  of  tireiinns.  The  complete  course 
takes  three  years. 


The  Kskilstuna  technical  school  combines  a  night  and  Sunday 
technical  school,  with  a  special  school  for  iron  and  steel 
industries,  supporte<l  by  a  grant  from  the  nmnicipahty. 

The  instruction  in  the  evening  and  Sur^day  classes  follows  the 
line^  of  the  work  in  the  smaller  technical  schools,  but  is  not 
quite  so  comprehensive.  The  course  in  the  special  school  com- 
pnses  freehand  drawing  and  the  elements  of  design,  modelling, 
wood  engraving  au4l  engraving  generally,  metal  founding  and 
(i  ^  ind  the  working  of  metals  by  hand,  etching,  elet^tro- 
\>  ' >rging.  polishing,  and  turnery/    In  1H1>8  the  pupils  in 

the  evening  and  Sunday  classes  numbered  154,  and  those  of 
the  special  school  25, 

The  Stockholm  technical  school  has  five  principal  sections — 
an  evening  and  Sunday  technical  school,  a  technical  school  for 
girU,  a  superior  industrial  school,  a  school  of  architecture,  and 
a  schtxil  of  maidiine  constriietion.  Instruction  is  also  given  in 
designing,  artistic  embroidery,  painting  and  decorative  painting, 
photo  engraving,  electrical  courses  for  inetal  fitters,  and  ^yin- 
nasticA.     The  school  started  in  private  hands  *"  ^^**  "" 
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Since  been  enlarged  and  reorganised,  and  placed  under  state 
control  in  1860.  In  1897-98  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  all 
sections  amounted  to  1,872. 

Various  provincial  nuinicipalities  support  specialised  tech- 
nical schools,  of  whieli  there  are  altogetner  tliirtj-one.  The 
subjects  taught  in  these  schools  vary  according  to  the  industrial 
employments  of  the  towns  in  whitih  they  are  situated  Tliey 
receive  a  government  gi'ant,  amounting  m  1898  to  45,000  kr., 
and  had  in  1892  3,76(i  students,  851  of  whom  were  women. 


VT. — Schools  for  Abnormal  Children. 

Schools  ft/r  Deuf-Mutes. 

While  Heinicke  in  Germany  and  the  Abbe  de  FEpee  in  Franc 
were  originating  their  methotls  for  tlie  education  ot  deaf-mute! 
about  17(jO,  Abraham  Argillandcr  was  dohig  a  similar  work  in 
Sweden  in  complete  ignorance  of  his  two  fellow- workers  in 
foreign  countries.  The  methml  ho  invented  followed  the  same 
lines  as  Hoinickc's,  and  the  present  oral  system.  Although  a 
few  isolated  attempts  were  made  to  put  his  system  into  prac- 
tice, the  regular  education  of  dear-mutes  in  Sweden  owes  its 
inauguration  to  Peter  Aaron  Borg,  whose  institution  at  Stock- 
holm, founded  in  1808,  carrie<l  out  practiwdly  the  whole  educa- 
tion of  deaf-nnites  and  blind  childrtm  in  Sweden  until  1864 
The  institution  ulitu lately  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
government;  but  between  18(»4'  and  1889  private  enterprise 
Ibimded  many  new  schools,  and  great  eftbrts  were  made  to  attain 
the  general  adoption  of  the  oral  method,  and  to  bring  all  deaf- 
mutea  under  instruction,  until  by  the  law  of  1889  tlio  government 
niiule  an  important  step  forward,  wliich  placed  Sweden,  in  the 
matter  of  deaf-njute  education,  in  the  front  rank  amongst 
>rgao»Riitkn  European  nii lions.  This  act  made  attendance  at  a  special  school 
if  1889.  compulsory  for  all  deaf-mute  children  frotu   seven   to    fifteen 

yeai"s  of  age,  devolved  the  maintenance  of  sucli  schools  partly 
on  the  coimty  councils,  and  partly  on  the  state,  placed  the 
schools  under  government  inspection,  and  private  mstruction 
under  the  supervision  of  the  managing  body  of  the  district 
school.  For  purposes  of  deaf-nmto  education  Sweden  is 
divided  into  seven  districts,  each  ^ith  a  special  bmrd 
and  at  least  one  school  A  very  free  hand  in  the  details  of 
organisation  is  left  to  the  district  boards,  a  system  which  en- 
courages improvement  by  maintaining  a  healthy  competition. 
In  certain  practical  matters,  however,  the  need  for  greater 
uniformity  of  system  has  made  itself  felt,  and  projects  for 
the  proper  organii>ation  of  the  teachini^  staft*,  for  a  uniform 
scale  of  renumeration,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  general 

Sension  fimd  have  been  put  forward  by  representatives  of  the 
istricfc  hoards. 
Kach  deat-nuite  school  consists  of  three  sections,  in  whieti  the 
children  are  placed  aceonling  to  tlie  resiUts  of  a  preparatory 
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course  of  a  year,  during  which  they  are  tested  as  to  their 
capacity  for  acquiring  the  oral  system,  the  teaching  of  which  is 
the  mam  object  of  the  schools.  The  three  sections  are  devoted 
respectively  to  the  oral  system  (lip  reading)  the  manual  system 
(filler  alphabet  and  writing),  and  tlie  combined  sign  and  manual 
system  (which  allows  the  use  of  pantomimic  signs  to  s\ipple- 
ment  the  alphabets) ;  within  the  oral  section  the  children  are 
classified  stnctly  according  to  their  standard  of  acquirement, 
this  being  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Swedish  method. 

Boys  and  girls  are  taught  together,  an  arrangenient  charac- 
teristic of  deaf-mute  schools  in  Teutonic  and  Anglo-American 
countries. 

The  school  year  lasts  forty  weeks,  and  the  curriculum  is  the  Corriculuir. 
same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  primary  schools,  besides  which  the 
boys  do  manual  work  and  leiirn  shoemaking  and  tailoring, 
while  the  girls  learn  needlework,  weaving,  domestic  economy, 
and  (in  one  school)  cooking.  Some  ot  tne  schools  also  teacn 
gardening  to  girls  and  boys. 

The  oeaf-mute  schools  are  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  hundred 
or  more  pupils  apiece,  housed  in  new  and  expensiv^e  buildings 
(representing  a  capiUil  value  of  over  2,000,000  ki-.),  with  very 
complete  eauipments  of  teaching  material  and  apparatus.  In 
four  out  ol  the  seven  districts  the  school  is  in  one  building, 
in  one  district  each  section  has  a  house  to  itself,  and  two  dis- 
tricts have  the  different  sections  in  different  towns.  The  schools 
are  for  boarders  only  in  all  but  two  districts,  in  one  of  which  it 
is  only  a  day  school,  and  in  the  other  takes  boarders  and  day 
scholars. 

The  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  Sweden  is  a  high  one ;  accord- 
ing to  the  census  returns  in  1890,  there  were  5,307  (110*9  per 
1CKO,000  of  the  population),  and  it  has  increased  since  then, 
though  inconsiderably.  In  1899  there  were  860  pupils  altogether 
in  public  and  private  deaf-mute  schools,  of  whom  669  were 
learning  the  oral  system,  142  the  manual  and  19  the  combined 
manual  and  sign  system. 

The  teachers  numbered  122 ;  54  men  and  68  women.  They  Teaching 
are  trained  at  the  Manilla  School  at  Stockholm,  which  is  ^^ff- 
Borgs  original  institution,  now  transformed  into  a  district 
school.  The  teachers  formed  an  association  in  1870,  and 
since  1880  they  have  published  a  review  which  has  become 
the  official  organ  for  deaf-mute  education  in  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

The  total  expense  of  the  public  deaf-mute  schools  amounted  Budget, 
in  1898  to  550,000  kr.  The  government  grant  amounts  to 
250  kr.  per  child,  the  remainder  being  borne  by  the  county 
counciL  The  councils  have  the  power  to  charge  fees  not 
exc^ding  100  kr.  a  year  to  the  parents  and  guardians  or  to  the 
poor  law  authorities,  but  many  councils  have  not  exercised  it. 

Old  pupils  are  allowed,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  revisit  the 
school  for  a  short  time  every  year,  and  one  school  made  tho 
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experiment  of  a  continuation  course  for  their  old  pupils,  which 
was  much  appreciated  and  quite  successftil. 

Onl}  two  of  the  old  private  schools  have  survived,  one  of 
which  takes  deaf-mute  idiots  who  are  capable  of  receiving  some 
instruction. 

For  adult  deaf-mutes  there  are  still  two  institutions  with 
about  sixty  pupils  in  euch.  The  need  for  them  naturally 
diminishes  year  by  year,  n&  the  law  for  the  compulsory 
education  of  deaf-mute  children  is  more  eftectually  enforced. 


School  for  Blind  Deaf-Mutes. 

There  is  at  Venersborg  a  little  school  for  blind  deaf-mutes — 
the  only  one  in  the  world— which  was  founded  in  1866  by 
Mrs.  E.  Anrep-Nordin,  who  still  manages  it.  Since  its  opening 
the  school  has  had  twenty-eight  pupils ;  at  the  present  time 
there  are  fourteen,  of  whom  six  only  are  blind  deaf-mutes,  the 
remainder  being  blind,  with  some  otner  complicating  infiniiity, 
amongst  them  some  blind  idiots. 

The  system  of  instruction  employed  is  the  writing  method, 
using  the  deaf-and-dumb  finger  alphabet  and  relief- writing. 
Two  of  the  children  have  given  proof  of  remarkable  intelli- 
jfence,  and  have  profited  admirably  by  the  training.  The 
institution  receives  a  government  grant  of  5,000  kr. 

Schools  ftyi'  the  Blind. 

The  education  of  the  blind  in  Sweden,  like  that  of  deaf- 
mutes,  owed  its  inception  to  Peter  Aaron  Borg.  In  his  institu- 
tion blind  scholars  were  tautjht  as  well  as  deaf-mutes,  but  l)Oth 
suftered  from  the  combination,  especially  the  blind,  who  were 
greatly  outnumbered  by  the  deaf-mutes.  Accordingly,  in  1879, 
a  special  institution  for  blind  scholars  was  cstAblished  at  Stock- 
holui  and  transferred  in  18J)2  to  new  buildings  at  ToTuteboda. 
lUit  it  was  inadequle  to  the  accommodation  of  all  the  Wind 
children  of  school  age— (from  the  seventh  to  the  seventeenth 
year)  200  in  all,  so  the  ditli(!ulty  was  met  by  the  erection  of  two 
preparatory  schools,  one  at  Vexjii  in  1884,  and  a  second, 
affifiated  to  the  Blind  Institution  in  1893,  Ciich  with  accom- 
modation for  forty  pupils,  while  the  institute  has  room  for 
rather  more  than  a  hundred. 

The  education  of  blind  children  was  made  compulsory  in 
1899.  The  preparatory  schools  take  the  children  at  seven  years 
<f  age  and  keep  them  four  years,  prejwiring  them  for  tlie 
institute,  where  their  education  is  completed.  Children  of 
feeble  mental  capacity  remain  two  years  longer  in  the  preparatory 
school  and  complete  their  education  there. 

The  teaching  in  the  preparatory  schools  includes  religious 
knowledge,  mother  tongue,  writing,  arithmetic,  singmg, 
gymnastics,  practical  work,  as  well  as  modelling  and  manual 
work. 

The  institute  takes  the  children  from  the  preparatorj'  schools 
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and  also  children  under  fourteen  who  have  become  blind  after  Institute 
their  ninth  year.  The  curriculuin  of  the  institute  is  the  siiiiie  Carriculum. 
as  that  of  the  schools  with  the  addition  of  geometry,  geography, 
history,  natiual  science,  certain  industrial  handicrafts,  such  as 
brush  and  basket  making,  cord  spinning,  and  carpentering, 
music  and  piano  tuning.  The  school  year  in  schools  and 
institute  lasts  forty  weeks. 

The  county  councils  pay  a  grant  of  300  kr.  a  year  for  each  Budget, 
child,   part  of  which  they  can  recover  by  a  charge  to  parents 
and  guardians  or  poor  law  authorities.     Altogeuier  the  state 
spenos  83,000  kr.  a  year  on  the  education  of  the  blind. 

A  training  course  for  teachers  of  the  blind  has  been  opened  Teachers. 
at   the  institute,  the  pupils   receiving  scholarships    from   the 
government. 

The  state  also  subsidises  the  printing  of  works  for  the  blind  Literature 
to  the  extent  of  2,500  kr.  a  year.  The  Braille  type  is  almost '^'"[^J® 
exclusively  used.  The  Uberality  of  the  state  has  had  no 
deterrent  effect  on  private  benevolence,  which  finds  its  chief 
field  of  activity  in  caring  for  the  blind  when  they  leave  school, 
or  for  those  hlind  adults  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
instruction. 

There  is  a  training  school  at  Kristinehairm  for  those  who  lose 
their  sight  late  in  life,  where  they  are  taught  gratuitously  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  such  handicrafts  as  brush  and  basket 
making.     The  pupils  have  to  pay  for  their  board. 

The  census  of  1890  returned  the  total  number  or  blind  persons 
at  3,948,  of  whom  1,992  were  over  sixty  years  of  age  (82*5  per 
100,000  of  the  population).  The  number  has  decreased  since 
then,  thanks  to  the  progress  ot  medical  science. 

Schools  for  the  Feeble- Mluded. 

In  Sweden  the  hist  class  of  abnormal  children  to  obtain 
education  were  the  feeble-minded.  The  first  private  school  for 
them  was  founded  in  1864,  at  Skofde,  now  there  are  thirty-fonr 
such  institutions,  all  taking  bojirders  only.  Souie  of  these  xitq 
schools  for  feeble-minded  children,  some  are  industrial  homos 
for  those  who  have  finislied  their  school  course,  and  some  are 
asylums  for  idiots  incapable  of  receiving  any  instruction.  As  a 
rule  every  school  has  an  asylum  attached  to  it,  but  in 
Sweden,  as  yet,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  for 
these  hopeless  cases.  As  in  Sweden  the  system  of  small 
.separate  mstitutions  is  preferred,  none  of  the  schools  have 
more  than  eighty  pupils.  They  have  three  classes,  ciich 
occupying  a  school  year,  as  well  as  a  preliminary  (?lass  lasting 
two  years,  during  which  the  child's  aptitude  for  education  is 
tested. 

The  subjects  taught  are  the  same  as  in  the  primary  schools ;  Cumculuiu. 
mother  tongue,  religious  knowledofe,  history  and  geography  of 
Sweden,    natural    science,    writing,    arithmetic,   drawing,    and 
gymnastics,  and,  i|X  most  schools,  women's  work,  manual  work 
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with  wootl,  brush  and  basket  nirtkiiig,  shot?makiiig»  bookbiiidiiig, 
and  ganleiiing.  Thn  eLlucatioiml  value  of  inainial  work  is 
particulaiiv  great  with  the  feeble- niindtHl ;  they  nearly  all  show 
facility  for* it,  and  h  is  an  excellent  means  of  developing  their 
intelligence. 

f&itiial  The  industrial   homes  are  a  necessary  acljun(*t  to  the  schools, 

for  the  feeble-minded  in  spite  of  their  n'janual  dexterity,  do  not 
do  well  in  ordinary  worksliops  amongst  fellow-workers  of  normal 
endowments.  Those  for  men  are  generally  in  thecoimtry,  where 
the  inmates  are  snceessfnl  in  hns6andry  and  gardrning.  Under 
coiinpetent  supervision  they  are  perfectly  Ltapable  of  undertaking 
the  ciire  of  cattle,  and  of  perfonnuig  the  rougher  kinds  of  farm 
labour.  The  womeirs  homes  are  genemlly  In  the  towns,  and 
the  inmates  eontrilmu*  to  th(.*ir  own  miuntenau<'0  by  embroiderv 
and  weaving,  for  which  many  siiow  great  aptitude,  needlework 
^ea^hing  ^iid  laee-making.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  management  and 
instruction  (except  mamial  work  and  gA'n mastics)  are  in  the  hands 
of  women,  who  in  Sweden  are  considered  more  apt  than  men  to 
a  class  of  teaching  wliich  makes  special  demands  on  gentleness 
and  patience.  In  1878  a  training  school  for  teacliers  was 
established  at  Stockliolm,  which  now  accomodates  eight  pupib, 
and  gives  a  theoretic^il  and  practical  course  of  uistruetion, 
occupying  two  years.  It  receives  a  state  gi*ant  of  9,500  kr. 
The  government  also  make  a  grant  to  the  schools  of  250  kr, 
er  child,  and  to  the  industrial  homes  of  100  kn  per  ijimate. 
n  1897  all  the  institutions  taken  ti^gether  liad  813  iiimat^^s. 
The  census  of  1890  returned  a  tottd  of  7,019  idiots  (159  per 
100,000  of  the  poptdation). 


E 


Industrial  Schools  for  Ctippl^^, 

These  schools  were  introilyced  into  Sweden  from  Denmark  by 
Dr.  Carlaiider  of  Gothenburg,  who  in  1884,  wdiilc  attending  the 
liredjcal  Congress  at  Copenhagen,  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  cripples' school  there,  watching  the  pupils  at  work* 
and  seeing  an  exJiibition  of  their  productions. 

Early  in  1885  a  society  started  at  Gothenburg  on  the  lines  of 
its  Danish  model ;  fimds  were  mised,  and  a  school  opened  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  which  up  to  the  ontl  of  1897 
hadatotiil  of  135  ptipils,  twenty -five  of  whom  hacl  only  one 
ami,  twenty-seven  had  one  or  the  other  arm  paralysed,  and  the 
remainder  were  all  more  or  less  intirm.  The  male  pupils  are 
taught  carpentering.  turner\^  shoemaking.  brush  and  basket 
making,  and  wood  carving;  and  tlie  female  pupils,  needlework 
and  embroidery,  marking:,  weaving,  and  knitting. 

As  soon  as  a  piece  of  work  is  finished  the  pupils  receive  the 
payment  for  it  in  full,  the  school  taking  the  risk  of  sale,  and  only 
aeducting  the  cost  of  the  materials.  There  ore  firee  baths  at 
the  school ;  the  poorest  pupils  are  given  a  free  dinner,  and  the 
sickly  ones  are  sent  to  a  school  summer  colony  for  a  six  weeks' 
hohaay.  When  the  pupils  have  finished  their  tiuining  the  ichool 
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does  its  best  to  find  them  independent  employment,  and  rives 
them  the  necessary  tools  for  whatever  industry  they  nave 
learned;  the  needlewomen,  for  instance,  receive  a  sewing- 
machine. 

In  1897  the  school  had  a  capital  fund  of  187,944  kr.  The 
county  councils  of  Goteborg  and  Bohus  and  of  Elfsborg  make  a 
grant  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  per  head  for  a  certain  number 
of  cripples,  on  the  condition  that  the  remaining  third  is  paid  by 
the  commune  or  by  some  private  person. 

In  1890  a  free  orthopaedic  polyclinic  (open  twice  a  week)  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  school. 

Similar  insticutions  on  the  model  of  the  Gothenburg  school 
have  since  been  established  at  Karlskrona  and  Helsingborg,  and 
in  1890  a  home,  "Eget  Hem,"  was  started  to  accommodate  forty 
boarders,  but  till  now  its  pecuniary  resources  have  not  sufficed 
to  support  the  fiill  number  of  inmates. 

Stockholm  started  an  association  in  1891,  and  opened  its 
school  the  following  year. 


VII. — Public  Libraries  and  Museums. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm,  founded  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  Hoyal  Lib- 
is  the  most  important  in  Sweden.  At  the  end  of  1899  it  con-  \^^^  ^*^®* 
tained  about  382,000  volumes. 

The  communal  and  parish  libraries  (Sockenbibliotek)  date 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  but  they  have  only  latterly 
attained  much  importance.  They  are  maintained  by  private 
subscriptions,  but  it  is  hoped  will  soon  receive  a  grant  from  the 
government. 

All  the  gymnasia  have  libraries  open  to  the  public. 

The  university  students  at  Upsala  have  founded  two  societies 
("Verdandi"  and  "Heimdal")  to  promote  the  formation  of 
pubUc  libraries,  and  the  publication  of  suitable  literature  lor 
the  people,  and  the  Association  of  Primary  School  Teachers 
has  nelpei  to  found  primary  school  libraries  open  not  only  to 
the  scholars  but  to  their  families. 

Stockholm   possesses  in    the    National    Museum    the    most  Muaeums. 
important  art  gallery  in   Sweden,  it  has  also  a  fine  natural 
history  museum,  and  its  antiquarian  museum  (Statens  Historiska 
Museum)  is  especially  rich  in  pro-historic  Swedish  antiquities. 

The  Gothenburg  nmseum  contains  an  important  collection  of 
modern  Swedish  works  of  art. 

The  Ethnographical  Museum  (now  called  Nordiska  Mus(5et), 
founded  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hazelius,  contains  a  historical  collection 
illustrative  of  the  development  and  civilisation  of  the 
Scandinavian  peoples,  which  is  quite  unique  in  extent  and  in  its 
peculiarly  appropriate  arrangement.  In  connection  with  it  is 
an  open-air  museum  (Skansen)  of  exact  reproductions  of   the 
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habitations  now  and  in  the  past  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
Swedish  men  and  women,  from  the  Esquimaux  hut  with  its 
dogs  and  "  KLajaks/'  to  the  rich  farms  of  Helland  with  all  their 
dependencies,  and  a  manor  house  of  the  fifteenth  century  with 
an  interesting  collection  of  contemporary  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 

VIII.  Manual  Training  (Sj-oyd.) 

Sweden  has  always  taken  a  foremost  place  in  the  moveuient 
which,  opposing  the  old-fashioned  exclusively  intellectual  con- 
ception ot  education,  has  striven  during  the  last  twenty  years 
to  vindicate  the  true  importance  of  physical  training  in  a 
rational  educational  system.  TLe  system  of  educational 
manual  training  evolved  by  Swedish  educationalists  (sloyd),  and 
which  has  been  adopted  in  many  European  and  American 
countries,  is  intended  not  to  train  the  children  as  artisans,  but 
to  develop  them  physically  and  morally  by  tetxching  them  to 
use  their  eyes  and  tneir  liands,  and  accustoming  them  to  work 
with  attention,  application,  and  neatness.  Merely  considered  as 
a  rest  from  mental  work,  manual  training,  like  gymnastics,  is 
pecidiarly  valuable  in  counteracting  the  mentally  and  physically 
narrowing  tendency  of  mere  book-learning. 

Sloyd  teaching  demands  no  great  amount  of  work  from  the 
pupil,  what  it  asks  is  scrupulously  careful  and  conscientious 
execution,  and  this  can  be  attained  by  a  slow  and  graduated 
progression  starting  from  the  very  simplest  tasks.  The 
mstruction  follows  a  "  series  of  exercises  "  in  the  working  of  the 
material  with  one  or  more  tools  in  a  particular  way,  and  with  a 
definite  object  in  view.  The  models  thus  produced  should  be 
lesthetic  in  form,  and  of  some  practical  use,  and  the  work  may 
atitasa  vaUiable  link  between  the  school  and  the  family  if  the 
objects  made  by  the  children  can  bo  utilised  at  home.  Tlie 
object  of  sloyd  being  to  teacli  the  child  self-dependence,  and  to 
make  him  tliink  and  observe  as  he  works,  the  teacher  should 
never  pe^-fonn  any  portion  of  the  pupiVs  task.  The  child's 
instruction  in  drawing  should  be  directly  connected  with  his 
sloyd  training ;  he  should  first  draw  a  sketch  of  the  model  he  is 
to  make. 

The  introduction  ot  sloyd  into  the  public  school  syllabus  in 
1890  was  entirely  due  to  private  enterprise,  and  at  the  same 
time  special  schools  were  founded  for  manual  training  only. 
The  provincial  and  municipal  authorities,  the  agricultural 
societies,  and,  later  on,  the  central  government,  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  movement  with  money  grants,  and  in  1877  the  Riksdag 
voted  15.000  kr.  a  year  for  tlie  encouragement  of  manual  train- 
ing for  boys  By  this  time  sloyd  was  being  taught  in  80  schools, 
now  3,157  schools  are  earning  the  grant. 

The  government  seminary  at  Niitts  (Naasslojdlttraresemina- 
rium)  for  training  sloyd  teachers  was  founded  and  endowed  in 
1874,  and  bequeathed  to  the  state  by  Augustus  Abrahamson.   At 
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first  special  sloyd  instructors  were  trained  in  a  one  year's  course, 
but  in  1878  shorter  courses  for  school  teachers  were  opened,  and 
these  alone  are  now  in  operation.  These  courses,  of  which  there 
are  several  in  the  year,  last  six  weeks,  and  many  students 
take  two  or  more  courses.  The  teaching  consists  in  lessons 
and  discussions  on  the  system,  methods  and  history  of 
educational  manual  work,  and  in  the  practical  construction 
of  a  series  of  sloyd  models.  The  instruction  at  Nms  is 
confined  to  work  in  wood,  this  being  the  most  suitable 
material  for  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen, 
which  is  the  Rse  at  which  sloyd  is  generally  taught  in  Sweden. 
But  in  some  of  the  schools  metal  and  paper  work  are  taught,  as 
well  as  wood-carving  and  turnery. 

A  great  number  of  foreign  teachers  attend  the  summer 
courses  at  Nftas;  between  the  years  1875  and  1899,  3,072 
teachers  passed  through  the  school,  of  whom  2,302  were 
Swedes,  58  Norwegians,  296  English,  59  Americans,  and  23 
Germans.    The  instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous. 


IX — Swedish  Gymnastics. 

The  first  promoter  ot  gymnastics  in  Sweden  was  Ter-Henrik 
Lin^  (1776-1839).  Before  his  time,  indeed,  attention  had  been 
paid  to  physical  exercises,  and  their  importance  for  young  people 
had  been  recognised.  Each  University  had  its  fencing-master; 
but  gymnastics  in  the  true  sense,  as  a  coherent  system  ot 
physical  training,  were  unknown.  Such  a  system,  adapted  to 
promote  the  harmonious  and  vigorous  development  of  the  whole 
physical  organism,  was  gradually  worked  out  by  Ling  and  his 
son,  Hjalmar  Ling,  at  the  Central  Gymnastic  Institute,  founded 
on  his  initiative  in  1813,  and  is  now  exclusively  used  in  Sweden. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  attain  its  object,  gymnastic 
trainmg  must  be  founded  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  anatomical  and  physiological  organisation  of  the  human 
body  as  well  as  with  the  physical  laws  of  motion,  for  all  parts 
of  the  body  act  and  react  on  each  other,  and  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  muscles  develop  simultaneously.  The  true  aim  of 
gjrmnastics  is  to  make  this  interaction  and  development  pursue 
a  nonnal  and  harmonious  course,  and  to  {produce  a  calm  and 
equable  nervous  condition.  At  the  same  time  there  must  be  a 
corrective  element  in  physical  as  in  moral  training ;  it  must 
strive  to  compensate  weaknesses  and  eradicate  defects.  Such 
a  system  of  pnysical  training  is  as  desirable  for  and  suitable  to 
gu'Is  as  boys,  it  may  be  enjoyed  alike  by  rich  and  poor,  by 
the  strong  and  the  weak. 

Hjalmar  Ling  made  a  classification  of  many  thousands  of 
movements  in  ten  categories  according  to  their  action  on  the 
different  parts  or  functions  of  the  body,  the  movements  being 
placed  in  the  categories  in  a  scale  of  ascending  ettbrt.  In 
practice  a  certain  number  of  movements  requiring  equal  ettbrt 
are  selected  from  these  categories  to  form  the  daily  exercise,  and 
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amongst  these  are  interpolated  movements  requiring  a  less 
de^ee  of  eflfiort,  thus  making  the  daily  task  "a  gymnastic 
entity,"  which  brings  not  only  the  separate  oi^ans  but  the 
entire  organism  into  play.  The  exercise  must  be  accurately 
proportioned  to  the  powers  of  the  pupil,  and  the  classes  so 
arranged  that  pupils  of  equal  physical  capacity  work  together. 
In  order  to  ensure  sufficient,  while  preventing  excessive  exertion, 
the  co-ordination  of  movements  m  the  daily  task  should  be 
arranged  to  produce  a  constant  equiUbrium  between  the 
muscular  labour,  the  respiration,  and  the  functions  of  the 
heart ;  the  movements  must  affect  alternately  different  groups 
of  vessels,  in  order  to  regulate  the  supply  of  blood  to  different 
parts ;  and  the  frequency  of  respiration  must  be  varied  at  the 
same  time  that  its  capacity  is  increased.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  lesson  a  greater  effort  should  be  required  for  each  suc- 
ceeding movement,  during  the  latter  half  the  efforts  should 
as  gradually  decrease,  so  that  the  end  of  the  lesson  leaves  the 
respiration  and  heart  action  normal  and  vigorous.  Ling  dis- 
countenanced any  sort  of  emulation  in  gymnastics,  as  tending 
inevitably  to  over-exertion  and  partial  over-developments. 

All  the  ^mnastic  instructors  of  the  countr)%  men  and 
women,  civil  and  military,  are  now  trained  at  the  Central 
Gymnastic  Institute,  which  has  more  than  justified  the  hopes  of 
its  founder.  The  men's  courses  last  from  one  to  three  vears, 
and  the  women's  two  years.  The  third  year  is  especially  de- 
voted to  medical  gymnastics,  in  which  a  special  course  for  doc- 
tors is  also  held.  Short  courses  of  instruction  in  medical  gym- 
nastics form  nart  of  the  curriculum  of  the  medical  faculties  of 
Upsala  and  Stockholm. 
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APPENDIX. 


Note  on  the  Composition  of  the  Local  Elementary  School 
Authority  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  of  Sweden. 


[The  following  note  is  based  on  information  kindly  supplied 
by  Dr.  Klint,  of  Stockholm.] 

Each  of  the  eight  parishes  of  Stockholm  has  its  own  School  Stockholm. 
Board.     These  several  Boards  are  united  under  one   Central 
School  Commission  for  Elementary  Education  for  the  whole  city. 

The  Commission  consists  of  a  chairman  and  eleven  members  School  Com- 
chosen  in  the  following  manner : — (1)  One  by  the  Court  of  the  JJJJ^^^ '  ^x 
Clergy  of  Stockholm ;   (2)  one  bjr  each  of   the  eight  School  tutod!^"* 
Boanls ;  (3)  one  by  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor ;  (4)  one  co-opted 
by  the  Commission  itself,  preferably  from  among  the  meaical 
men  of  the  city.    The  members  of  the  Commission  elect  their 
own  chairman.     If  the  choice  falls   upon  one  of  themselves, 
the  vacancy  thus  caused  is  filled  by  a  new  member  chosen  from 
the  same  category  as  the  newly-elected  cliairman.    Tiie  members 
of  the  Commission  serve  for  a  period  of  two  years,  half  of  their 
number  only  retiring  at  one  time.      If  a  member  withdraws 
before  hLs  term  of  service  has  expired,  a  bye-election  is  held, 
the  new  member  serving  for  the  remainder  ot'  the  term. 

Amomrst  the  duties  of  the  Commission  are  the  folio wincr : —      Duties  of  the 
*^  ^  CommuBion. 

(1)  To  prepare  the  yearly  estimate. 

(2)  To  apportion  the  State  Grants  and  the  School 

Taxes. 

(3)  To  appoint   teachers,   in  accordance    with    the 

regulations  as  to  qualifications,  and  having 
regard  to  the  expressed  views  of  the  particular 
School  Board  concerned. 

The  School  Taxes  are  fixed  by  the  Parish  Councils  after  con-  School 
sideration  of  the  estimate  of  the  Commission.     If  any  points  of  Taxes, 
difference  arise  in  this  connexion  between  the  various  parishes  a 
joint  committee  is  appointed  by  the  parishes  to  equalise  the 
amounts  and  to  decide  the  points  at  issue. 
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Jnrifidiction 
of  the 
CominiBsion. 


Saperinten- 
dent. 


Other  toiii 


No  Secondary  Schools,  properly  so  called,  are  under  the  Com- 
mission, but  Continuation  Schools  and  Higher  Grade  Board 
Schools  are  ranked  as  Board  Schools  and  come  under  its 
jurisdiction,  together  with  the  Board  Schools  proper,  or 
Elementary  Schools. 

The  Commission  appoints  a  Superintendent,  who  has  super- 
vision over  all  the  Board  Schools  and  the  work  done  in  them. 

It  is  also  his  duty  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Commission 
any  business  pertaining  to  his  office. 

At  Malm5,  Norrkbping,  Upsala,  and  a  few  other  towns  there 
are  special  School  Commissions,  as  at  Stockholm,  but  elected  in 
different  ways.  At  Gothenburg  the  Commission  consists  of  the 
rectors  of  the  seven  parishes  of  the  city,  together  with  at  least 
seven  (at  present  there  are  sixteen)  other  citizens  chosen  by  the 
Town  Council. 
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Throughout  the  history  of  cjducation  for  more  than  two  centiirii^s 
we  can  see  the  struggle  of  two  conflicting  ideals.  The  upholders 
(if  the  one  ideal  are  inclined  to  an  almost  hierarchical  organisation 
(»f  :)ociety ;  regard  it  as  essential  that  every  means  should  be  tiiken 
thix)ugh  education  to  increase  the  teclmical  eflBciency  of  those  who 
by  birth  are  destined  in  the  mass  to  foi-m  the  labouring  population  ; 
and  distrust  any  scheme  of  school  training  wliich  throws  the  greater 
stress  on  the  imparting  of  ideas  tlu'ough  Uterature  and  the  other 
constituents  of  what  has  conveniently  been  termed  a  hberal  edu- 
cation. Those  who  sjonpathise  with  the  other  ideal  regard  it  as  of 
paramount  importance  in  education  to  develop  to  the  uttermost 
the  moral  and  intellectual  personality  of  each  child ;  believe  that 
such  devdopment  cannot  be  fully  accompUshed  except  through 
long  and  careful  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue,  and 
through  acquaintance  with  the  great  tradition  of  human  thought 
as  emlxxiied  in  history,  science,  and  some  great  works  of  literature. 
There  is  nothing  fundamentally  incompatible  between  these  two 
ideals.  Many  of  those  who  lay  stress  on  the  first  are  earnestly 
desirous  that  every  child  in  the  nation  should  be  given  access  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  ideas  which  are  enshrined  in  great  books, 
and  for  the  proper  study  of  which  some  large  measure  of  linguistic 
training  is  indispensable.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  incline 
to  the  second  ideal  are  ready  to  admit  that  manual  labour  under 
pi-osent  conditions  ^dll  be  necessarily  the  lot  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  human  race,  and  that  an  education  which  actually  dis- 
qualifies a  child  from  fulfilling  the  duties  of  that  lot  is  mischievous, 
however  well  intentioned.  Jlut  each  view  is  liable  to  a  chiiracteiistic 
defect.  The  first  may  be  applied  in  a  reactionary  and  selfish  sj)irit, 
90  as  to  deprive  the  childi-en  of  theii*  share  in  the  heritage  of  human 
culture :  the  other  view  may  be  so  applied  as  to  deprive  the  children 
•»f  those  opportunities  of  early  training  in  and  familiarity  with 
iiandicraft  which  are  the  natural  preparations  for  skill  in  manual 
labour.  Consequently  the  history  of  education  shows  a  constant 
reaction  between  one  tendency  and  the  other,  and  Sweden  is  at  the 
present  time  the  scene  of  an  interesting  compromise,  or  a  working 
agreement,  between  the  two  tendencies.  The  fundamental  aim 
of  the  people's  school  of  the  reformation  period  was  to  enable 
everj-  boy  and  gii*l  to  read  the  Scriptures,  to  learn  how  to  express 
themselves  in  writing,  and  to  receive  the  moral  impression  which 
is  conveyed  by  earnest  religious  teaching  in  an  atmosphere  of  intense 
religious  conviction.    But  the  school  is  only  part  of  education. 
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Enviromneiit  and  atmosphere,  far  more .  than  dii*ect  inatructionp 
make  up  educational  influence.  It  was  in  the  home  that  the  children 
received  nine-tenths  of  their  training  for  Ufe,    The  home  part  of 
ilwir  education  was  largely  practical  and  manual,  for  they  were 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  active  home  life  and  from  their  eai'liest 
years  initiated  into  the  various  domestic  arts  and  sciences.   Thus  the 
school  was  ordy  a  supplementary  part  of  education ;  it  supphed  the 
greater  pai*t  of  the  literary  and  some  of  the  disciplinary  part  of  the 
child's  training.    But  it  was  found  that,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunities  ofYered  by  the  school,  the  work  of  the  school 
should  be  systematised  and  deepened.    It  was  not  considered  enough 
to  give  children  the  power  of  using  the  instruments  of  culture — i,e., 
reading  and  writing  ;  it  was  sought  by  thoughtful  schoolmasters 
actually  to  teach  them  how  to  take  the  first  steps  in  the  understand- 
ing of  literature.    Gradually,  therefore,  the  claiius  of  the  school 
upon  the  children's  time  and  strength  increased,  and  there  was  a 
tendency  for  the  literary  instruction  to  gain  at  the  expense  of  that 
more  practical  training  which  was  given  chietly  at  home  or  in  the 
Workshop,    Tliis  rather  one-sided  devel<}pment  produced  a  reaction, 
and  during  the  eai^lier  part  of  the  last  centmy  there  was  a  decided 
movement  to  make  popular  education  more  practical  and  manual 
and  leas  literary.    But  here  again  the  penduluiu  sw^mg  too  far, 
and  the  schools  of  industry  became  a    by-word   for  nairow  and 
stunting  dist?ipline  and  for    tJie  al*sence  of  those  elevating  and 
invigorating  ideals  which  are  an  essential  part  of  ti'ue  education. 
Then  came  the  revolutionary  movemeut,  with  its  strong  inii>ulse 
towards  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  each  individual  and  the 
development  u(  every  human  personality.    In  Pestalozzi  the  two 
complementaiy  ideals  of  education  found  balanced  support.    He 
eloquently  claimed  for  each  child  a  measure  of  that  true  education 
wliicii  liberates  from  prejudice,  ignorance  and  vice,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  maintained  that  this  education  ought  to  be  given  in  close 
connection  with  manual  ti-aining — and  with  definitely  pmcUcal 
exercises  resulting  in  t]ie  production  of  things  actually  useful  in 
t  hemsel  ves.  In  spite  of  his  advocacy  and  example,  the  two  tendencies 
parted  once  again,  and  the  revolutionary  movement,  identifying 
itself  with  the  reaction  against  the  schools  of  industrj^  began  rapidly 
to  develop  a  system  of  school  training  in  which  manual  exercises 
were  virtually  non-existent.    Pari  jiasm  the  growth  of  the  factory 
system,  and  the  consequent  decay  of  domestic  arts  and  industries* 
dealt  a  serious  blow  at  the  counter  influence  of  the  home  aa  safe- 
guarding  the  practical  side  of  the  child's  education.    Child  lalx)in-  in 
factories  was  not  educative  ;  the  scandids  attending  it  pro vokeil  the 
passing  of  the  Factory  Actj?,  and  the  impression  made  by  these 
scandals  has  not  yet  been  effaced.     The  school  was  regarded  as  an 
ftsylmn  from  the  factory,  and  every  additional  hour  of  school  attend^ 
ance,5won  at  the  expense  of  the  factory,  was  greeted  as  a  victor)^  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  Nevei'theless,  excess  onc«  more  produced  reaction, 
and  an  earnest  endeavour  was  made  by  a  numb©*  (d  distinguished 
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leiiilers  of  edurnttoiml  thought  in  Finland  and  Scandinavia,  in  Great 

Britainaad  America,  to  introduce  drawing  and  other  manual  exercinep 

in  carefully  graded  educational  sequence  as  an  essential  part  of  the 

•         primary  school  curriculum.    But  it  is  always  diffictilt  to  carry  out 

H    with  uniform  9UC4?ess  a  great  reform  of  this  far-reaching  character. 

■  It  was  difficult  to  correlate  these  practical  subjecta  with  other  and 
H^  more  abstmct  topics  of  instruction  ;  it  was  difficult  to  find  instructors 
^■^^ho  were  both  skilful  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  competent  to  give 
^pi^anual  instruction  of  the  kind  desii^ed.    We  know  how  suoceaafuUy 

■  these  difficulties  have  been  surmounted  in  a  great  number  of  caaes. 
^■■but  t'  '  -  taken  by  manual  training  in  the  ordinaiy  curricula 
^^^bf  el^  ,  schools  is  far  from  SJitisfnctoiy  to  those  who  are 
H  strongly  convinced  that  for  a  large  number  of  children  instnaction 
m  through  doing  something  useful  is  by  far  the  most  effective  kind  of 
m      education.    Tlie  result  is  that  there  Eire  signs  in  several  countries 

f^'  'i^  movement  of  opinion  which  would  provide  at  least  an 

;ii  /e  to  the  ordinary  day  school  for  the  large  numbers  wht» 

positively  prefer   a  more  practical    training,   and   would   graft 

on  to  the  more  strictly  educational  courses  of  manual  inatruetion, 

handicTafts  and  even  simple  manufacturing  pnxesses,  which  are 

not  without  interest,  are  not  laborious,  but  do  introduce  an  element 

skill.    It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  opinion  on  this  subject  is  in 

[condition  of  great  unrest,  and  that  on  both  sides  of  the  contro- 

there  are  intermingled  good  and  Imd  elements,  while  nothing 

I         is  more  difficult  than  to  maintain  with  efficiency  the  middle  course. 

H         Sweden  is  the  home  of  the  specifically  educational  form  of  manual 

^^^^ining  known  as  Sloyd,  and  the  influence  of  the  seminary  at 

H^Hftfts  (founded  by  A.  Abrahamson  in  1874,  and  now  under  the 

^^cKrectian  of  Mr.  Otto  Salomon)  has  aft'ected  educational  ideas  and 

practice  over  nearly  the  whole  world,     Sloyd  was.  in  effect,  a  protest 

against  a  too-boolash  kind  of  school  training  on  the  one  hand  and 

tlie  idea  of  a  merely  industrial  training  on  the  other. 

There  is  now  springing  up  in  Sweden  a  strong  movement  in 
favour  of  a  definitely  practical  svstem  of  education,  and  hence  the 
institution  of  a  number  of  Children's  Workshops  or  Homes  of 
Industry  (Arbetsstugor).    The  objects  of  these  are  threefold  :— 

First,— To  take  charge  of  poor  childi'en  or  of  children  whose 
parents,  engaged  in  factories  or  elsewhei-e  during  the  day,  are 
unable  to  supervise  them.  The  hope  is  to  thus  save  young  children 
from  the  d^igei-s  of  the  street,  particularly  from  the  temptation 
to  spend  the  hours  in  which  they  are  not  at  school  in  begging  ot 
casual  street  trading. 

Seamd.—To  inspu-e  early  in  a  child  a  love  of  work,  to  equip  the 
child  with  manual  dexterity,  and  to  put  it  in  the  way  of  gaining  an 
honest  living  later  on  by  steady  application  to  some  regular  trade 
or  occupation. 

Third.— To  supplement  pedagogic  influences  and  discipline  by  a 
discipline  and  by  influenc€«  analogous  to  those  to  be  found  in  a 
thoroughly  good  working-class  home, 
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The  movement  began  in  Denmark  and  ^i^.^^^' *^1.*^J,^^^^ 
it  sprt^ad  to  Noi-^ay  and  Sweden,  and  the  following  ^g^f^^^j 
the  groMh  of  its  popularity.    The  fii-st  workshop  was  .t^^ 
at  Stlckhohn  in  1886,  and  there  ai^  at  the  present  Ume  ttur^j- 
nme  schools  in  the  kingdom,  twelve  of  which  f^/»^^^^^^^^^ 
holm  and  ai'e  attended  by  1,500  .hildren^a  fact  whieli  <^^»3j' 
attention,  as  the  total  number  of  children  m  the  elementary  school^ 
of  the  capital  is  but  Uttk*  over  27,000.  .        ,  ^  ,t  ^ 

Th^  woi-kahop.^  ai-e  attended  during  the  aix  winter  monlM 
by  children  between  the  a^^  of  seven  and  fourteen.  To*'»*{^®' 
extent  advantage  is  taken  of  the  special  knowledge  of  thf 
elementary  school  teachei-s  in  selecting  the  children  for  attend^ 
ance,  the  poorest  and  tiitm^  v^ho  are  known  to  be  neglected  at 
home  being  considered  to  have  the  firat  claim.  The  younger 
ehUdren  (i.e.,  beti^^n  seven  and  ten)  wyvk  at  the  homes  ol 
industry  between  eleven  and  one,  and,  after  taking  dmner  there 
attend  the  ordinarv  elementaiy  school  in  the  afteiTioon.  Ihe 
older  children  come  to  the  \\-Drk8hop8  at  five  o^clock  thiw 
evenings  a  \\'eek,  wwk  for  two  hoiu^,  and  i^emve  Uien- 
supper  before  going  home.  A  certain  number  of  children,  whose 
hotiw  sun-oundinga  entitle  them  to  Sjiecial  <^onBideraUon.  ai^  JW* 
initted  to  stay  from  one  oV'loi'k  to  halfi>Jist  eeven  ;  part  of  this 
time  they  sfTend  in  preparing  their  home  lesgouB  for  the  next  day, 
part  in  plav,  and  thevdo  two  hours'  manual  work.  They  receive 
both  dinner  and  aupijer.  These  meals  are  regarded  as  a  reward  for 
the  children's  labour'. 

The  management  of  these  workshops  is  undertaken  by  ladies 
of  the  leisured  class  ^vithout  fee ;  but  they  ai*e  assisted  by  salaried 
female  teachers  and,  sii  fnr  as  regaixls  the  trades,  by  skilled  artisans. 
Tlie  cost  of  tliese  homes  is  not  gi'eat :  **afh  receiv'es  on  its  foun- 
dation a  gi'ant  of  fionj  7UU  to  1»400  fumes  from  the  Lars  Hierta 
Fund  to  cover  the  cost  of  equipment.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
is  defrayed  by  gifts,  by  the  sale  of  the  childi-en's  work,  by  public 
grants.  The  Mtinicii)al  Council  of  Stockholm  gives  an  annual 
grant  of  23,000  francs  and  the  jmrochial  authorities  generally 
give  the  buildings  free  of  charge  and  a  smalt  subvention*  Thn 
average  cost  of  maintenance  (including  salai^es  of  teachers  am;^ 
artisans^  cost  of  materials,  lightmg,  heating  and  food)  amounts 
to  alxiut  20  francs  per  head  per  annum. 

Undf'r  its  loc^l  ronimittee  each  home  works  indeijendently,  and 
is  free  to  follow  its  *n\ii  lino  of  development,  but  there  is  a  central 
committee  which  supeiTises  the  working  of  all  the  homes. 

The  oceu|>ation9  practised  are  numerous  and  varied  ;  they  in- 
clude t^iiloring,  dressmaking,  shoemaking,  cobbling,  mending 
of  clothi*?^,  weaving,  plaiting,  baskct-nrakhig,  brush-making,  mat* 
making,  carpentj-y,  cabinet  making,  wood-carving,  metal-work. 
10)^8.  small  ornaments  for  Chi  istmas  ti*eee,  raphia-work»  and  so  on. 
The  cenUal  conunittee  ar'c  alwa>'S  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  new  models  that  present  themselves.    The  raphia-work  men- 
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tioned  above  is  due  to  the  interest  of  the  foundress  of  the  homes— 
Fni  Hierta-Betzius — ^who,  while  travelling  in  Sicily,  noticed  the 
artistio  and  serviceable  work  with  twisted  palm  leaves  practised  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  learned  to  manipulate  raphia  in  a  similar 
manner  and  introduced  it  to  the  workshops  in  Sweden.  A  central 
museum  has  been  started  at  Stockholm  for  the  reception  of  these 
modeb  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  Continent. 

It  is  desirable  that  students  of  education  should  carefully  watch 
this  new  development  of  opinion.  As  has  been  pointed  out  above, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  much  harm  has  been  done  in  educa- 
tion by  ignoring  the  value  of  practical  training  and  giving  children 
an  education  which  is  too  detached  from  the  practical  interests 
and  future  claims  of  daily  life.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  would 
be  more  imdesirable  than  that  the  ethical  and  humane  sides  o^ 
education  should  be  swamped  by  a  merely  utilitarian  course  of 
training.  What  is  wanted  is  a  just  balance  between  the  two  ten- 
dencies. 1  Not,  however,  a  tepid  compromise  between  them,  but 
the  I'ecognition  of  the  fact  that  different  children  profit  by  quite 
diflFei'ent  types  of  education ;  that  some  gain  most  from  a  curriculum 
predominantly  literary,  othei-s  from  a  ciuriculiun  predominantly 
practical,  but  that  in  no  case  should  the  training  be  wholly  one 
sided,  because  that  the  literary  child  needs  a  practical  element  in  his 
training,  just  as  the  practically-minded  child  needs  to  be  brought 
into  sjonpathy  with  the  ideas  which  are  embodied  in  good  literature. 

J.  G.  Leggk. 
M.  E.  Sathkr 
July,  1901. 
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APPENDIX. 

Appended  is  a  syllabus  of  a  course  of  lectures  for  Tailors'  loBiructioEi  in 
Itidustria!  and  Techmcal  Schools,  and  also  a  aylJabiis  of  lessons  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Shoe-making,  Both  these  are  used  in  the  English 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  They  will  be  read  with  interest  as 
illustrating^  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  the  movement  in 
favour  of  giving  a  more  practical  turn  to  education.  In  estimating  their 
value  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  daas  of  schools  for  which  they  are 
designed,  an  ambition  to  rise  by  bard,  st-eady  work  has  t*o  be  fostered  to  a 
degree  unnecessary »  p^rhap^,  with  children  of  happier  origin,  and  that, 
as  here  the  school  is  al^j  the  home,  a  compromise  between  the  literary 
or  abstract  and  the  concrete  or  practical  views  on  educatioa  becomes 
imperative. 


SYLLABUS 


OP   A 


COUESE  OF  LECTURES 

FOR 

TAILORS*  INSTBUCTION 

IN 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL^. 

k  ritEPAKED   BY 

Mk.  W.  D.  F.  VINCENT. 

Extract  from  Introduction. 

**  The  compiler  is  an  expert  and  an  enthusiast.  He  treata  hi^j  suhject 
with  an  artist's  pride  in  his  craft»  but  his  zeal  ia  illuminated  by  humooTp  a 
moral  quality  deserving  encouragement.  Thus  he  is  void  of  the  offenoe 
from  which  all  good  teachers  pray  to  be  delivered  :  he  m  not  dull/' 

J.  G,  Lkgoe 

SYLLABUS  OF  LECTURES. 

LECTURE  L^Ttt*    AnvANTAGfii  or  Tailoeino. 
1.  Not  laborious. 
±  Pursued  in  comfort. 

3.  Supplies  a  umVerml  want. 

4.  Ample  scope  for  intelligenoe,  ^ 

5.  Healthy. 
0.   Fairly  paid. 

7.  No  bar  to  the  highest  po<iitioiis. 
General  aim  U.  inspire  the  lad  with  a  g.ml  opinion  of  the'tailoring'tmde, 

ofTrrmg  the  highest  scope  for  advancement. 

LEC7TURE  2,-"  Thb  Ninth  Paet  ok  a  Man," 
Origins  of  the  terra. 
Nine  men  who  were  tailora. 
L  Andrew  Johnson  (President). 
a.  Sir  William  Harpur  (Philanthmpist). 
3,  Admiral  Hobson  (Sailor). 
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4.  John  JackBon  (Pinter). 

5.  George  Joyce  (Soldier). 

6.  Francis  Place  (PoliticiaQ).  \ 

7.  Bobert  Blomfield  (Poet).  '      '. 

8.  Stolz  (Philanthropist). 

9.  George  Thompson  (Slave  Advocate). 
J.  G.  Whittier  (Poet). 

General  Elliott,  afterwards  Lord  Heathfield,  Defender  of  Gibraltar. 
John  Boccold,  the  toilor  who  became  King  (see  also  "  London  Art  Fashion 
Journal,"  January,  1898). 

LECTURE  3.— The  Anatomy  of  thb  Body. 

Bones  and  Joints.  1.  Joint,  Ball  and  Socket.  2.  Jcnnt  Hingea 
3.  Joints  chiding.  Human  figure  symmetrical.  Muscular  development. 
Parts  where  the  bones  always  remain  near  surface  of  skin,    (a)  Waisv. 

(b)  Thi^h.    (c)  Calf,    (d)  Shoulder. 

Protninenceis  and    Depressions.    Where    they    exist,    (a)  Blades.    (6) 
Breasts,  etc 
Fatty  Increment,    (a)  Waist  at  front.    (6)  Thighs  at  top  and  inside. 

(c)  Arm-pits,    (d)  Legs  shorter. 

LECTURE  4.— Propobtions  of  thk  Body. 
Proportions,  7  to  8^  heads,  chin,  nipples,  navel,  pubic  organs,    •  high, 
calf,  ankle,  extended  arms  equal  height. 

LECTURE  5.— Historical  Gabmbnts. 

Joseph's  Coat  of  many  colours. 

Achan*s/*  Babylonish  Garments." 

Herod's  Suit  of  silver. 

The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves. 

The  Coat  of  Nessus. 

Penelope's  Shroud. 

Gato*8  Coat,  "  too  costly  for  a  conscientious  Roman. 

Invisible  dotfaes,  Hans  Andersen. 

The  Mad  Coat. 

"  ir  Walter  Raleigh^s  Cloak. 

The  Enchanted  Sliirt. 

LECTURE  6.— The  History  op  Dress. 

Fig  leaves.  Coats  of  skin.  Joseph's  Coat  and  its  significance.  Joseph's 
vesture.  Chains  of  office.  Achan  and  the  beautiful  Babylonish  garment. 
Ksi^yptiaTi  clothes.  Grecian  clothing.  Roman  styles.  The  evolution  of 
Knglish  dress. 

LECTURE  7.— The  Philosophy  op  Clothes. 
Sartor  Resartiis.    Clothes  enable  us  to  indicate  rank  and  authority. 
The  experience  of  Glasgow  police  superintcgdent.    How  clothes  indicate 
character.    Charles    Dickens's     **  Meditations    in     Monmouth     Street," 
-Sketches  by  Boz." 

'LECTURE  8.— What   Clothes   are   Made  prom. 

Why  man  is  not  supplied  with  clothes  Dy  nature,  as  animals.  The  three 
kingdoms  of  nature.  1.  Minerals  oldest.  Decoration  and  dyeing.  Carlyle 
on  clothes,  "  Wanted  for  Decoration."  Buttons,  laces,  dyes,  etc.  2.  Vege- 
table. Mostly  used  for  underclothing  or  wear  in  hot  climates.  Fig  leaves. 
Cotton,  etc.  3.  Animal,  outer  garments.  Silk,  Wool,  Fur,  Coats  of  skm 
Leather. 
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LECTURR  0.— Great  Authqhs  who  havk  WRrrrEN  for  Tmloics, 

Thomas  Carlyle :  "  Sartor  Resartm/'  John  Ruskiii :  **  Lectures  at 
Manchi^ter.'*  Charles  Kingsley :  *'  Alton  Locke.''  Oliver  Wendell 
H<3line3:  "Evening."    Sir  Walter  Besant :  "All  Sorla  and  Conditions 

of  mnr 

LECTURE  lO.^RhTiBW  of  "  Sabtok  RfiaAETUS." 
LECTURE  11.— Review  of  Rusktn's  Lbct0ties, 

LECTURE  12.— Review  of  Kingsley  s  ''Alton  Locke." 

LECTURE  13,— Review  op  Sir  Walter  Besant's  "All  Sorts  asd 
CoxDnioNs  OF  Meisr/*  | 


LECTURE  14,— Minerals  Used  for  Clothing. 

Leading  rainerals.  L  Metals,  (a)  Iron.  (6)  Brass,  (c)  Silver.  {d) 
Gold.  -2.  Stones.  («)  Jewels,  (h)  Asbestoit,  (c)  Dyes  and  other 
substance^?.  Where  and  how  theise  are  obtiiLned,  Iron  ore  from  ndne.s, 
Braiw  roinpounds  from  cop|>er  and  zinc.  Silver  from  mines.  Gold  from 
mines  and  fields.  Jewels  from  mines,  rliamond  fields.  Asbestos  from 
Corsica,  etc.  Dym^  coal,  etc,  How  n.sed.  Threads,  Buttons,  Lacc%  Em- 
broidery, F^llin^^     How  to  distinguish. 

LKCT('RR  l*i,— VEiiffrABLK  Materials  used  for  Clothing. 

1.  Cotton,  ii.  Linen,  ;i.  Jute,  1.  Dye.^^,  where  obtained.  1,  Cotton 
plant,  2.  Flax  plant.  3.  .jute  plant.  4.  Dyes.  Various  sources.  How 
used.  L  Threads  for  sewing.  2,  Fibres  for  scribbling,  3.  As  warps  for 
cheap  clothe^?.  1.  As  uiatcrials,  such  as  Calico,  Linen*  Cord,  Velveteen. 
How  to  distinguish  linen,  Hner  and  stronger  than  cotton.  Cotton  finer 
and  stronger  than  jute.    The  use  nf  the  microscope. 

LECTURE  16.— Animal  Materuls  used  fob  Clothing. 
I.  Wool,  2.  Hair.  3.  Fur*  4.  Jjcather,  with  or  without  Fur.  5,  Silk. 
G.  Feathers.  7.  Fish  Ixmm  and  skin.  8.  Dyes.  Where  obtained : 
Wool  fr»jm  *iheep.  Angolas,  Crossbreeds.  Hair  from  horses,  camels,  et<?. 
Fur,  Rabbits,  ete.  Le^ither,  Chamois,  Seal,  Be^ir,  Silk  worms.  Feathery 
Birds,     Pearls,  Sharkskin  and  Whalebone,  Ocean,     Dyes,  CochineaL 

I  LECrn/RE    17.— pEiHTLLiRrriES    of    Mineral    Clotjitng. 

1.  Heavy  I  The' weight  of  Drum-Major's  coat.  Coats  of  mail.  Diver's 
dre§3.  Lifeguard^s  drejin,  2,  Costly  :  Cloth  of  Gold.  Jewelled  Garmentn. 
Historical  instances.  Lortl  Mayor's  Livery,  Official  Court  Dress,  H. 
Ijiability  to  t^irnlsh  or  rujsl :  Covered  buttons  and  iron  moulds.  Laced 
coats.  4.  Non4n flammable  a-sbe>ito3  garments.  !i.  Wear-resisting  r  Suits  of 
mail  in  the  Tower.    0.  Non-absorbent  of  water.    7.  Stiff  and  unyielding. 

LECTURE  18.— Peculiarities  of  Viboetabije  Clothing. 

L  Inflammable.     The  Sunderland  Disaster. 

2,  Practically  unshrinkable^  hence  all  form  has  to  be  produced  by  cat 
V\  puffs ;  easier  washed,  and  bo  more  cleanly. 

3.  Good  conductors  of  heat^  generally  cold  to  the  touch,     lllus. :  Li 
sheets. 

4.  L^is  retentive  of  moisture  tlian  WfK>I.     lllus. :  Fetit. 

5,  IhiUU  die'i'^itig,  i.e.,  stiirch,  etc. 
G.  Wearresisting,  FuBtian. 
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LECTURE  19.— Peculiarities  op  Animal  Clothing. 

1.  Slow  inflammability. 

2.  Shrinkable,  thus  enabling  it  to  be  moulded  to  any  shape. 

3.  Bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  so  warmer  to  touch. 

4.  Some  varieties  irritating  to  the  skin. 

5.  Absorbs  and  retains  moisture. 

6.  Wear-resisting. 

LECTURE  20.— Mineral  Manufactured  Goods. 

1.  Buttons,  Trousers,  Livery,  Fancy. 

2.  Lace,  lifilitary,  Naval,  and  Diplomatic  Uniforms. 

3.  Qoth,  united  with  other  substances. 

4.  Crests,  monograms,  and  names  on  caps  and  coats. 
6.  Garments,  Lifeguard's  Breast  Plate,  Chain  Coats. 
6.  Filling  and  Dyeing  of  Cloth. 

LECTURE  21.— Vegetable  Manufactured  Goods. 

Calico,  Cantoon,  Linen,  Quilting,  Silesia,  Marcella,  Khaki,  Cambric, 
Gambroon,  Casban,  Flannelette,  Pocketing,  Swansdown,  Rubber  Cloth, 
Wadding. 

LECTURE  22. — Vegetable  Manufactured  Qqod&— {Continued). 

Cotton,  Drill,  Stay-tape,  Fustian,  Huckaback,  Cord,  Turkey  Twill, 
Velveteen,  Drabette,  Dungaree,  Dandy  Canvas,  French  Canvas. 

LECTURE  23.— Animal  Manufactured  Goods. 

Woollen  Cloth,  Silk  Mixtures,  Worsted  Coatings,  Estamenes,  Vicuna 
Coatings,  Bedford  Cords,  Serges,  Woollen  Coating,  Homespuns,  Silk 
Velvet,  Cheviot,  Cashmeres,  Tweeds,  Carlyle. 

LECTURE  24. 

Astrachan  doth.  Meltons,  Sealskin  Cloth,  Beavers,  Tattersall  Vesting, 
Pilots,  Corded  Silk,  Elysians,  Twill  Silk,  Naps,  Mcx^cows,  Watered  Silk, 
Venetians,  Velours,  Satarras. 

LECTURE  25. 

Barathea^  Doeskin,  Ottoman,  Broad  Cloth,  Satins,  Refines,  Kersey,  Silk 
Serge,  Whipcord,  Satinette,  Flannels,  Silk  Faced  Serges,  Russell  Cord, 
Worsted  for  Darning. 

LECTURE  26. 

Saxony  Cord,  Legee  or  Twill,  College  Cloth,  Sealskin,  Alpaca,  Beaver, 
Italian  Cloth,  Astrachan,  Victoria  Twill,  Sable,  Verona,  Chamois,  Glis- 
sade,   Buckskin,    Pasha   Cloth. 

LECTURE  27. 

Doeskin,  Mohair  Twill,  Shaloou  Plush,  Lasting,  Feather  Trimming, 
Satinette,  Padua  Serge;,  Bunting,  Domets,  Silk  Braid,  Mohair  Braids, 
Edging  Cord,  Sewing  Silk. 

LECTURE  28.— Quality  in  AUnufactured  Goods. 

1.  Purity.  2.  Weight.  3.  Finish.  4.  Design.  5.  Character  or  class. 
Shoddy,  short  fibre,  wool,  medium  length  of  fibre.  Worsted  long  fibre 
and  fine  twist. «  Unions :  (a)  Cotton  and  Wool.  (6)  Wool  and  Silk. 
W  Wed  and  G<dd.J 
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LECTURE  29.— Thb   Clothes   Moth. 
What  it  is.    How  to  keep  away.    The  fur  moth. 

LECTURE  30.— Points  Connected  with  CLOTd  Weaving. 
Warp,  Woof,  Selvedge,  Charley  or  Pile,  Crease  edge,  Width,  Finish, 
Patterns,   Wool  Combing,  Wool  Cording,  Wool  Opening,  Ancient    and 
Modern  Machines. 

LECTURE  31.— Dyeing. 

Materials  used,  Piece  Dyeing,  Printed  Pattern,  Yarn  Dyeing,  Testing 
Dyes,  Dangerous  Dyes,  Difficult  Colours,  R«-dyeing. 

LECTURE  32.— Colour  and  Cobiplexion. 

All  Colour  depends  on  Light.  Primary  Colours,  Red,  Blue,  and  Yellow  ; 
Warm  Colours,  Red  and  Yellow;  Cold  Colour,  Blue;  Binary  Colours, 
Violet,  Green,  Orange;  Colour  Combinations,  Complementary  Shades, 
Red  and  Green,  Yellow  and  Violet,  Blue  and  Orange  ;  Harmony  of  Analogy, 
Dark  and  Light  Shade  EflFect  of  Colours ;  Contrasting  hues  intensify  ; 
White  brightens,  Black  deadens,  Grey  harmonises  two  discordant  tints. 
Dark  people  look  best  in  warm  shades,  fair  people  in  cold  shades.  Tertiary 
shades,  Olive,  Citrine,  and  Russet ;  Complementaries,  Olive  and  Orange, 
Russet  and  Green,  Citrine  and  Violet.  White  increases  apparent  size. 
Black  reduces,  Grey  normal. 

LECTURE  33.— Mourning  Customs  as  they  Relate  to  Clothes. 

The  sentiment  of  colour.  Ancient  customs.  Foreign  customs.  English 
costoms  for  civilians,  livery  servants,  naval  and  military  officers.  }\o\\  it 
affects  trade. 

LECTURE  34.— Pattern  op  Material  and  People. 

Loud  patterns  attract  attention.  Neat  patterns  pass  unobserved.  Stripes 
add  to  height  or  width  as  they  run.  Checks  add  to  width  without  adding 
to  height.  Herringbone,  peculiar  effects,  Spots,  Twills,  Self  colour  by 
pattern  or  designed  Twill,  Corkscrew,  Hopsack,  Dress  Twill,  Pinhead,  Rough 
Surface,  Embossed  Surface. 

LECTURE  35.— Ornamentation. 

Laws  of  (1)  Repetition.  (2)  Alternation.  (3)  Symmetry.  (4)  Pro- 
gression. (5)  Balanced  Confusion,  how  applied.  Buttons,  Braids,  Stitch - 
ings,  Strappings,  Preparations,  Seams. 

LECTURE  36.  Buying  the  Cloth. 
Calculating  the  Quantity.  Value  of  book  on  Economy.  Trade  allow- 
ances 1  inch  per  yard,  5  extra  inches  in  10  yards,  on  ends  i  inch  extra 
per  yard,  thus  36  yards  18  inches,  on  pieces  J  inch  per  j'ard,  60  yards 
30  inches  extra  in  addition  to  37  inches  per  yard.  This  does  not  apply  to 
silk  and  cotton  goods.    Cash  and  Discounts,  Patterns,  Carriage. 

LECTURE  37.— Counting  the  Cost. 

Materials,  Trimmings,  Making,  Rates  of  Profit,  Proportionate,  ami 
Fixed  Sums. 

LECTURE  38.— Selling  the  Cloth  and  Taking  the  Order. 

Find  out  what  customer  wants.  Take  stock  of  customer  and  nhow 
suitable  goods.  Show  variety,  but  do  not  confuse.  Detect  his  fancy, 
and  press  home  choice  if  suitiible.  Remember  it's  customer's  suit  noi 
yours.  Book  order  carefully.  Attention  to  details.  Never  sell  a  customer 
what  he  does  not  want.    Be  obliging. 
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LECTUBE  39,— The  Abt  of  Meaburtno. 

The  aim  to  find  out  size  and  shape  of  customer.  Necessity  of  method. 
Various  methods.  1.  Breast  measures.  2.  Admeasiirementfl»  3.  Direct 
nieaaureaiQQts.  Need  for  observation  of  customer's  peculiarities.  Urgent 
need  lo  find  out  fancies.  Detail  and  illustrate  how  to  measure  for  Coat, 
Vest,  Trousers.    Practice  makes  perfect. 


LECTURE  40,— Tailors  and  Tailoring  in 

"  How  the  Fairies  made  a  Coat,** 

"  The  Tailor  who  Killed  Three  at  a  Stroke." 

**  The  Tailor  who  Pricked  the  Elephant*9  Trunk/ 

"  The  Tailor  who  Thrashed  his  Son/' 

'*  The  Tailor  who  Married  a  Princess.*' 


Faiby  Tales. 


LECTUIIE  41.— Review  of  Lohi>  Cbb8TErfikli>8  Lfitbrs  to  his  Son. 

LECTURE  42.— National  PEctTLiAHiTiEs  op  Form  and  FAsmoN. 

English  conlraated    with  French,  German,  Anjerican^  Australian    and 
other  nations,  in  their  build  of  figure  and  style  of  garment  worn. 

Noi'£. — These  subjects  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  weekly  article  in  the 
TaUor  and  Cutler  (weekly  edition)  for  1901. 


THE  THEORY   AND   PRACTICE  OF  SHOEMAKING. 

Beforniatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Office, 

June,  1901. 

Tlie  following  syllabus  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  principal  Instructor 
of  the  Northamptonshire  County  Council,  Mi.  E.  Swaysland,  whose  name 
will  he  a  guarantee  for  sound  doctrine  in  the  matter  of  shoemaking.  Great 
Britain  holds  a  leading  position  in  this  trade,  and  any  instructor  who 
reiiolulely  sets  himself  to  teach  boys  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Swaysland 
may  rest  assured  that  he  is  up  to  date.  Me  will  turn  out  good  shoemakers. 
More  than  that,  he  will  turn  out  good  craftsmen,  and  perform  in  leather 
the  service  that  the  ordinary  manual  instructor  of  the  elementary  schools 
fierforms  in  wood.  No  one  expects  all  the  latter*s  pupils  to  become  cabinet 
makers,  but  from  the  manual  instruction  class,  whatever  the  material,  all 
ptipils  should  carry  away  something  of  the  workraan^a  touch,  hand  should 
liave  l)ecn  trained  to  work  in  concert  ^vith  eye,  the  habit  acquired  of  taking 
and  rrcording  precise  measurements,  and,  by  the  appHcation  of  drawing, 
a  capacity  developed  of  drafting  as  well  as  executing  a  piece  of  work.  And 
Ko,  whether  our  young  shoemaker  sticks  to  his  hist  or  goes  off  at  a  tangent, 
he  ought,  if  tiiught  as  Mr.  Swaysland  would  liave  him  taught,  to  carry 
with  him  a  general  equipment  fitting  him  to  do  well  whatever  job  he  takes 
in  h;ind. 

The  first  part  of  the  syllabus  contains  suggestions  for  conversational 
lessons,  which  are  calculated  to  convey  a  good  deal  of  general  information, 
asi  well  as  to  stimulate  a  boy's  interest  in  his  work 

The  second  part  explains  it«elf ;  it  is  a  careCully  graduated  three-year 
cntirsc  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction.  Each  year's  work  covers 
all  the  seven  branches  into  which  the  subject  is  conveniently  and,  for 
flemenlary  purposes,  exhaustively  divided.  Thus  a  boy  will  not  have  to 
wait  until  his  last  year  before  he  gets  some  inkling  of  the  most  attractive 
portions  of  his  trade^  he  wiU  not  be  forced  to  specialise  on  a  particular 
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branch  of  a  trade  before  he  realises  in  the  least  what  his  capacity  and 

wishes  are.  1q  many  of  the  schools  there  are  capital  collections  of  speci- 
mens, diagrams^  and  models  suitable  for  illustratiag  a  reasoned  course  of 
instruction  such  as  is  here  presented.  These  aids  are  not  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  without  them  the  course  will  be  of  little  value.  It  will  be  in 
danger  of  degenerating  into  a  series  of  object  lessons  without  objects. 

J  AMIS  G.   LfiOOE. 


FIEST    PABT. 
Topics  Suitable  for  Oonversattonal  Lessons. 


The  meaning  of  the  words  "  boots,**  **  shoes,"  "eordwainer,"  and  **  shoe- 
maker," 

The  history  of  shoemaking,  Egyptian  shoe^,  the  fashion  among  the 
Romans  when  they  caine  to  England,  what  the  Ancient  Briton  then  wore 
for  shoes,  and  the  alterations  in  style  to  the  present  day.  How  the  Cord- 
watners'  and  Leather  Sellers'  Companies  originated,  what  they  were  for, 
what  they  did,  and  what  they  now  do  for  the  boot  and  shoe  trades. 

11. 

The  variety  of  materials  used  in  shoemaking.  How  a  single  boot  may 
contain  materials  from  both  land  and  ?ea  animals^  from  worms,  reptiles, 
vegetables  and  minerals.  How  the  parts  are  put  together  by  hand,  by 
steam  power,  or  blown  together  by  compressed  air. 

IIL 

The  beauty^  art,  and  knowledge  displayed  in  this  trade,  its  usefulness 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  it.  How  shoes  and  shoemakers  have  affected 
history. 

IV. 

Eminent  men  who  from  working  shoemakers  have  become  clergymen, 
lawyers,  inventors,  great  sailors  and  Buldiors,  statesmen,  doctors,  and 
merchants.  Thus  by  their  example  showing  what  can  be  done  by  those 
who  are  earnest  and  industrious. 

V. 

The  shape  of  the  foot^  ils  arches  and  points  of  contact,  the  b^^nes,  mufldf  _. 
&nd  skin.  The  great  difference  between  the  upper  and  sole  skins.  The 
difference  between  the  great  and  the  small  toes.  How  people  stand,  walk, 
and  run.  The  Lascar,  xVmerican  Indian^  professional  walker,  and  the 
soldier *s  walk*    The  difference  between  walking  and  running. 

VL 

The  shape  of  the  upper>  used  in  ancient  timea.  The  Egyptian  grus 
shoes,  Boman  sandal,  British  buskin,  modern  Spanish  rope  bota,  Blucher, 
Wellington,  and  Derby  boots.  The  boots  and  shoes  worn  by  our  soldiers 
and  saUors. 

VIL 

Where  the  materials  for  the  uppers  come  from.  P'rench  calf,  German 
kid,  American  split,  Russian  hide,  English  kips,  and  fancy  leathers.  The 
animals  whose  hides  and  skins  are  used,  ox,  cow,  calf,  sheep,  goat,  kid,  horse, 
ciuagga,  seal,  porpoise,  lizard,  crocodilei  dog,  and  kangaroo. 
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vm. 

9  Sewiiig  the  uppers  together.  In  ancient  times  by  thongs,  sinews  of 
animals,  and  chewed  bide.  In  modern  times  with  silk,  linen,  jute,  flax, 
and  cotton  threads.    How  a  thread  is  made,  by  hand,  by  machine. 

IX. 

'^  Where  the^eather  for  the 'soles  comes  from.  The  hides  of  the  elephant* 
buffalo,  bull,'  and  oxen  from  South  America,  India,  Africa,  China,  and 
Spain.  Where  the  best  come  from,  why  some  are  branded,  some  much 
cut  about,  some  scratched. 

X. 

The  ancient  methods  of  fastening  the  soles  to  the  uppers  by  threaded 
cords,  by  straps,  by  nafling,  sewing  the  bottoms,  "  folding  *J  the  soles, 
stitching  with  human  hair,  hemp,  flax,  and  silk.  The  origin  of  rivetted 
boots.    Why  pegged  boots  were  first  made. 

XI. 

Finishing  or  decorating  foot  wear.  The  ancient  jewelled  sandal,  gilded 
and  gold  wire  wove  shoes.  The  colouring  of  boots  and  shoes.  How  the 
**  finish  *'  has  altered  from  ancient  to  the  present  times. 

XU. 

How  to  obtain  work  as  a  shoemaker :  (a)  in  a  factory,  where  work  is 
done  by  machinery ;  (6)  in  a  smsdl  shop,  where  work  is  done  by  hand. 
Cobbling,  "  boots  mended  while  you  wait."  Usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of 
sho3making  to  a  soldier.  A  shoe-making  soldier  a  genuine  handy-man, 
e,g,t  in  South  Africa. 


,;:  SECOND  PART. 

The  Practioal  Coubsb. 
[   FiBST  Year.— Class  I. 

A.— TAe  Foot  and  the  Last. 

(i.)  The  form  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  actual  bearing  surface,  method  of 
obtaining  an  "  impression  "  of  the  surface  upon  which  we  stand. 

(ii.)  Sectional  shape  of  foot  compared  to  shape  of  last,  difference  between 
inner  and  outer  sides,  position  of  great  toe,  alteration  in  the  shape  of  foot 
during  walking.    How  a  last  is  measured. 

B.— Pattern  Cutting. 

(i.)  Exercise  in  marking  centre  line  of  last  and  direction  of  lines  of  measure- 
ment.   The  top  of  last  only  to  be  marked— why '? 

(ii.)  Method  of  producing  the  paper  "  form  "  of  the  side  and  of  the  bottom, 
drawing  upon  the  form  the  lines  of  measurements  described  in  Class  I., 
Subject  "  A."  (ii.) ;  Class  I.,  Subject  "  B."  (i.). 

C— Cutting  out  the  **  Tops" 

(i.)  Where  the  best  of  the  leather  should  be,  and  why.  What  should 
be  the  appearance  of  leather  used  in  the  top  parts  for  strong  boots. 

(ii.)  The  different  kinds  of  leather  used  for  strong  and  for  light  boots, 
waxed  leather,  grained  leather,  glazed  leather,  kid.  Their  relative  dura- 
bility. 
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jy.-^Fiiiing  and  MadiiniT^. 

(L)  How  the  edges  of  the  tops  are  stitched  together,  the  different  Jtic 
of  stitches,  where  they  are  used  and  wbJ^ 

(ii.)  Where  the  parta  overlap,  how  they  are  "  skived/'  the  different 
kinds  of  aeanx8»  welt  seams,  plain  seams,  lapscamsi  open  stitching,  specimens 
of  different  stitches— hand,  machine,  lock,  loop* 

E.— Hough  Stuff  Cutting. 

(i.)  The  leather  used  for  soles,  insoles,  and  heels.  Which  shouJd  be  hard 
and  which  mellow.  The  difi'erence  between  the  flesh  and  the  grain.  How 
to  tell  soft  frnm  mellow  leather. 

(ii.)  Different  kinds  of  leather  for  soles,  oak  (English),  red  {American^ 
pink  (Australian).  How  they  differ  and  what  each  kifid  is  used  for. 
Leather  for  insoles,  welting  and  heel  stuff,  shoulders,  bellies,  and  sides. 

F.—MaJcinfj. 

(L)  How  the  uppers  are  pulled  over  ajid  fastened  to  the  insoles.  How 
the  soles  are  fastened^  simple  seams  as  rivetting  or  pegging.  Examination 
of  spcimens  in  section  showing  rivetted  or  pegged  work- 

(ii.)  What  constitutes  lasting,  the  order  in  which  the  operations  shouJd 
be  gone  through,  and  what  is  the  effect.  The  difference  between  through 
seams  and  **  welts."  In  w^hat  the  hand-made  waxed  cord  differs  from  tie 
machine-made  waxed  thread. 

Q,— Finishing, 

(i.)  How  and  why  the  edges  of  soles  and  heels  are  smoothed,  effect    iiT 
appearance  and  wear,  kniJang,  rasping,  sandpapering.    The  colour   should 
match  the  top, 

(ii.)  The  relation  betweeu  the  prepared  edge  and  the  finishing  iron. 
What  cotidiiiou  the  liottoms  should  lj«  in  for  different  styles  of  finish.  The 
difference  between  gum  finLshef^  stains,  and  paints.  How  they  are 
prepared. 


Second  YsAft.— Cij^ss  11. 


A. — The  Foot  and  tiie  IaisL 

(i.)  Taking  the  measurements  and  shape  of  the  foot  for  bespoke  uidin'. 
How^  to  take  a  ''draft  "  and  ^et  out  the  dimensions.  Fitting  up  ihc  last 
for  the  order  taketi,  alluwjiiiccrt  luid  deduct itnis. 

(ii.)  The  shape  and  measurements  of  various  kinds  of  lasta — flat,  rour»d, 
and  inner  ridge  laats.  Meaning  of  such  terms  ;is  spring,  pitch,  twist,  and 
range  as  applied  to  lasts. 

B.~PatiernCuttinff, 

(i.)  lielatioii  between  the  la^t  and  the  leg  of  the  boot.  Construction 
lines  for  upper  patterns.  Connecting  a  form  made  from  a  last  fitted  up  in 
Class  II.,  iSuhject  *'A."  (i.),  to  the  construction  lines. 

(ii.)  Explanation  of  such  terms  as  pitch,  spring,  and  inehnalion  m  n|>plicd 
lo  upper  patterns^  variatioiis  in  pitch  required  for  liusts  i*ho\vn  in  Clai«j  11., 
Subject  *'A/'  (il).  Allowances  for  sean^  and  lasting  over.  The  prijduc- 
tion  of  a  complete  fjcitteru  fur  uppers. 

C— Tuftinf?  out  the  "Tops:" 

(L)  The  shafc  of  skios,  gool  shnfc,  bad  shape.  How  patterns  nmy  be 
arranged  to  cut  with  tin'c  vva^ie,  systems  of  cutting  for  large  clear  surfaces. 
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(u.)  Tb«  growth  of  skina  and  hides,  direction  in  which  fchey  are  tight. 
'  Eftiflons  for  and  methods  of  cutting  tight  to  toe,  and  tight  acroea.    How 
to  cut  to  avoid  6a wb. 

D, — Fitting  and  Machining, 

iu)  The  preparation  of  the  parts  of  the  tops  for  machining.  Fitting  ; 
how  the  parts  are  held  together— by  paste,  cement,  and  soap.  **  Fitting 
on  the  flat,"  ''  fitting  on  a  block." 

(ii»)  Machining— roateriala  used,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen  threads.  The 
length  of  stitches  for  different  classes  of  work,  how  a  bad  aeam  may  be 
Neteeted. 

E,—Jiough  Stuff  Cutting. 

(i.)  The  shape  of  hniU,  bends,  and  sides.  Which  parts  of  them  are  best. 
How  to  cut  tliem  up  to  advantage.  The  parts  of  which  are  *'  prime  "  and 
which  are  ''offal."  What  each  quality  is  used  for— wettings  roiling, 
[hammering. 

(ii.)  Ranging  and  cutting  sole^  and  insoles,  straight  ranges  for  whole 
i  ioles^  for  spliced  soles,  curved  ranges  for  whole  soles,  for  spliced  soles,  cutting 
without  rangiiig.    Which  is  most  economical  1    Proof  of  economy  in  each 
method. 

F, — Making, 

(L)  Different  methods  of  lasting — forward,  backward,  re-lasting,  back 
bitiog*  The  effect  of  the  rlifferent  atrains  upon  the  boot.  Experiments 
tn  the  effect  of  pulling  in  different  directions,  heel  building. 

(iL)  How  lasting  machines  work,  bed  machine^  wipers,  and  tackcrs. 
r  How  the  work  is  prepared  for  the  machine.  In  what  the  machine  differs 
from  hand  work.  How  the  boot  is  affected  by  the  seams,  '*  direct  "  and 
*'  indirect "  attachments,  machine  heels, 

Q.—Finiihiitg, 

(ij  How  special  edges  are  produced,  the  shape  and  use  of  cutters  and 
irons,  blind,  jigger,  crease,  hollowfaced,  sqnare-faced,  pump  irons.  Took 
for  shaping  edges.    Heel  shaves,  planes,  ploughs,  burnishers  and  setters. 

(ii.)  The  effect  of  scouring  and  wetting  upon  edges  and  bottoms^  setting 
up  cold,  putting  into  colour,  setting  and  burnishing.  How  to  make 
I'yeHow,  red,  fawn,  brown,  and  black  edges  and  bottoms. 


Thisd  Ykab*— Cuise  IIX. 


A.— The  Foot  and  the  Last 

iu)  Methods  of  producing  sole  shapes  of  various  types  to  given  measure- 
I  meats,  *'  Standard  ''  dimensions  of  lasts,  difference  between  fittings,  girths, 
widths,  and  lengths. 

(ii.)  What  constitutes  a  set  of  lasts,  the  difference  in  shape  and  in  dimen- 
,  iiiotis  between  lasts  for  infants  and  those  for  adults.    Some  detail?  of  the 
units  of  measurement  used  for  last  measureraenta,  zero  points  upon  the 
we^Btick. 

B.— Pattern  Cutting, 
(i)  Catting  the  sectional  parts  of  patterns  for  uppers  from   standards 
[produced  during   previous  lesson.    For  soles  from  shapes    produced  in 
'CfkM  iXL,  Subject  **A;*  (L). 

(ii)  How  to  cut  a  set  of  patterns  for  uppers  from  patterns  produced  in 
preirious  letsonB,  for  bottoming  part*  from  patterns  produced  in  Class  III. 
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Subjects  **A.**  (i,)  and  "  B*"  (L)»  and  to  measurements  given  in  Class  III. 
Subject  "A,"  (ii.). 

C— Cutting  out  the  "Taps:' 

(I)  Essential  difference  between  hidea  and  skins,  horse,  cow,  ox,  calf, 
sheep,  goat,  kid»  and  seal,  kip,  split,  satin  hide.  How  leather  b  measured 
by  weight,  by  area. 

(ii,)  Tanning  and  tawing  processes—amply  chemical  experiments 
demonstrating  the  conversion  of  skin  into  leather,  vegetable  tannage, 
mineral  tannage,  tawing^  currying  and  leather  dressing,  detection  of  bad 
leathers, 

jy,— Fitting  and  Machining. 

(L)  Different  methods  of  closbg  tops— set  up,  raw  edge,  beaded,  boujxd» 
turned  in,  and  bagged*  Some  one  method  of  fitting  and  machining  an 
ordinary  shoe  and  a  boot* 

(ii.)  The  working  of  sewing  machines,  the  meaning  of  such  terzns  as 
tension,  pull  down»  take  up.  Simple  explanation  of  the  action  of  shuttles, 
reciprocating,  twcillating,  and  rotary.  The  essential  difference  between 
silk,  linen,  and  cotton  threads— bow  to  detect  bad  threads,  "  spun  *'  silk, 
and  twUt 

K— Rough  Stuff  Cutting. 

(i.)  Relative  weight  of  the  different  leathers.  How  and  why  a  highly 
priced  leather  may  be  cheaper  than  a  lower  priced.  How  to  detect  wasteful 
leathers.  The  appearance  of  good  leathers,  upon  the  grain  side,  flesh,  cut 
section,  specimens  of  pure  tannages. 

(u.)  Soiwce  of  bottom  stocky  hides,  ox,  cow,  huD,  market,  dry-salted, 
wet-salted,  branded  hidea.  How  leather  is  made  (see  Class  HL,  Subject 
*'  C/*  (ii.) ).  The  effect  in  appearance,  weight,  and  value :  of  oak  bark, 
valonia,  hemlot^k,  mimosa,  diva  diva,  and  suiuach  as  tanning  agents, 
Caua«  of  stains.  Simple  experiments  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  solution 
of  tannic  acid,  and  iron  nails  and  leather. 

¥,-— Making. 

H)  The  essential  difference  between  hand  and  machine  made  work. 
As  regards  lasting  in  pull,  pleats  and  di'aft.  As  regards  attachment  in 
vertical,  horizontiil,  or  comb  in  ed  method.  Examination  of  the  different 
seams  in  section— hand  sewing  and  stitching,  lock  stitch,  loop  stitch. 

(ii.)  The  di^erent  kinds  of  lasting  machines,  bed  machines   oomc 
to  vertical  machinea  and   to  hand  methcKia.    The  effect  of  the  differenV^ 
methods  of  lasting  and  attachment  on  the  appearance  and   wear  of  the ' 
boot.    How  the  attachment  of  waist  and  heel  affect  the  flexibility,  riYetted 
seats  compared  to  sewn  seats,  sew-rounds  compared  to  welts. 

G. — Finishing, 

(i.)    Finishing  machinery.    The  use  of  machine  substitutia  for  haiidl 
y  UhAs,    Heel  trimmers,  edge  trimmers,  heel  biirtiishers,  edge  setters,  bottom 
scourers,  hriishcs,  and  pads.    The  routine  of  finishing  by  machine, 

(ii.)  Different  types  of  finishing  nKichinery— hot  kit  process,  cold  kit 
pnicess,  finishing  by  frictiou,  by  brush  and  pad,  stoning.    The  use  of  sloeh 
and  paint,  recipes  for  black  and  coloured  stains,  fakes,  (mints  i*nd  sloshei^j 
speed  of  machines  and  vibration*  effect  on  work  in  (quality  and  quantity. 


( i6d) 

Thejir$t  edition  of  this  paper  was  published  in  Matxh,  19C1. 
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THE  NOBEL  FOUNDATION  AND  THE  NOBEL  PRIZES.* 

I. — Introduction. 

Alfred  Bemhartl  Nobel,  the  inventor  of  dynamite,  died  in 
1896,  leaving  the  residue  of  his  great  fortune,  estimated  at  about 
£2,000,000  sterling,  for  the  foundation  of  five  annual  prizes,  to 
be  awarded  for  the  most  important  discoveries  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Ph}^siologj'  or  Medicine,  for  the  most  remarkable 
literary  work  of  an  idealist  tendency,  and  for  the  greatest  service 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  peace  during  the  year.  The  value  ot 
each  prize  will  be  about  £8,000.* 

An  official  French  translation  of  the  Statutes  and  Regulations 
relating  to  the  Nobel  Foundation  has  just  been  issueaf  The 
original  documents  received  the  sanction  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
on  June  29, 1900. 

The  Statutes  and  Regulations  are  somewhat  complicated  in 
form.  It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
summarise  and  to  rearrange  to  some  extent  the  more  important 
of  them,  and  this  has  been  done  below.  The  Statutes  and 
Regulations  are  paragraphed  separately,  but  it  has  been  found 
more  convenient  to  give  references  to  pages  of  the  French 
t^xt  and  paragraphs  occurring  on  these  pages.  Where  cross 
references  are  given  to  the  pages  of  the  present  summary,  the 
words  "  above  "  or  "  below  "  are  added. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  text  of  the  will  has  received  a  liberal 
interpretation.  In  addition  to  the  prizes,  provision  is  made  for 
the  establishment  of  Nobel  Institutes  where  researches  may  be 
carried  on,  and  of  Special  Funds  from  which  grants  may  be 
given  to  promote  the  objects  which  the  Founder  had  at  heart ; 
and  both  Institutes  and  Special  Funds  are  likely,  to  say  the 
least,  to  be  quite  as  productive  of  good  as  the  great  prizes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  are  to 
be  open  to  all  nationalities  without  distinction.  No  restriction 
of  sex  is  mentioned  in  the  Statutes.     (Sec  p.  163,  no tef,  below.) 

Alfre<l  Bemhard  Nobel,  the  Founder,  was  born  at  Stockholm 
on  October  21st,  1833.  He  was  taken  by  his  father  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1837,  returned  to  Stockholm  in  1859  and  studied 
chemistry  therej.  In  1862  he  set  up  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  explosives  known,  nitro- 
glycerine, a  liquid  compound  discovered  in  1847,  but  not  pre- 
viously utilised.  Nitro-glycerine  is  liable  to  be  exploded  by  even 
a  slight  mechanical  shock.      In  1864   NobeVs  own   laboratorv 

♦  See  the  TimeSy  Ist  December,  1900,  p.  13. 

t  Fondtttion  Nobel.  Statuts  et  Rfegflements.  Traduction  oflBcielle.  Stock- 
holm :  yimprimerie  Royale,  P.  A.  ^  orstedt  &  Soner,  1900.    8vo,  p.  25. 

%  According  to  Poggendorff  8  Literarisch-biographiftcheRHan(iw6rterbiich 
etc.  (ill.,  p.  974),  he  wa?  self-taught, 
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was  blown  up,  and  in  1866  serious  accidents  in  different 
countries  led  to  proposals  for  making  its  use  illegal.  Nobel  then 
discovered,  in  the  year  1867,  that  by  mixing  nitro-glycerine  with 
certain  solids  in  the  form  of  powder,  it  could  be  rendered  portable 
without  danger,  and  detonated  at  will  by  means  of  a  cap  of 
mercury  fulminate.  The  powder  chiefly  used  has  been  a  kind  of 
siliceous  earth  called  kieselguhr,  but  various  substitutes  are  used 
in  different  places  and  for  different  purposes;*  the  mixtures  of 
nitro-glycerine  with  such  solids  are  well  known  by  the  general 
name  of  dynamite.  Nobel  set  up  some  twenty  dynamite 
factories  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  thousands  of  tons  are 
manufactured  annually  for  military  uses,  for  mining,  for  blasting 
rocks  in  the  channels  of  harbours  and  other  similar  operations, 
jfobel  also  invented  other  explosives,  the  most  famous  being 
blasting  gelatine,  and  a  smokeless  powder  obtained  by  treating 
nitro-cellulosc  with  nitro-glycerine.  He  also  had  a  caimon 
foundry  at  Bofors,  and  macie  various  scientific  investigations  on 
the  action  of  explosives  on  the  bore  of  cannons,  on  the  power  of 
explosives,  and  on  artificial  india-rubber.  Nobel  in  1869  set  ud 
his  laboratory  at  Saint  Sevran,  near  Paris  ;  in  1891  he  romovea 
to  San  Remo,  and  died  there  on  December  10th,  1896. 

During  his  lifetime  he  gave  generously  to  the  objects  in  which 
he  was  interested,  and  subscribed  half  the  cost  oi  the  ill-fated 
Andr^e  expedition  to  the  North  Pole.f 

II. — Extract   from    jhe   Will  ob^   Dr.    Alfred    Bernuard 

Nobel. 

The  Nobel  Foundation  is  based  on  the  will  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Bernhard  Nobel,  dated  November  27th,  1895,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing passage  contains  the  stipulations  with  regard  to  the 
Foundation : — "  The  residue  of  my  realisable  property  left  after 
my  death  shall  be  disposed  of  as  follows :  The  capital, 
invested  in  safe  investments  by  the  executors  of  my  will, 
shall  constitute  a  fund  of  which  the  interest  shall  be  distributed 
annually  as  a  reward  to  such  persons  as  have  rendered  to 
humanity  the  neatest  services  during  the  preceding  yciir.  The 
total  amount  shall  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  and  allotted, 
one  [part]  to  the  person  who  has  made  the  most  important  dis- 
covery or  invention  in  the  physical  sciences ;  another  [part]  to 
the  person  who  has  made  the  most  important  discovery  or  the 
greatest  improvement  in  chemistry ;  the  third  to  the  author  of 
the  most  important  discovery  in  the  domain  of  physiology  or 
medicine ;  the  fourth  to  the  person  who  has  produced  the  most 
remarkable  literary  work  of  an  idealist  tendency^;  and,  finally, 


*  Nobel  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  use  of  sand  at  Merstham  on  July 
14th,  1868.    See  the  Times,  Decemlxir  loth,  1896. 

t  The  biojfrraphical  facts  here  given  are  mainly  derived  from  an  article 
by  M.  Ldon  Sagnet  in  the  Grande  Encyclopedie. 

t  The  text  runs,  "  k  celui  (jui  aura  produit  Touvraffe  litt^raire  kf^  plus 
femarquable  dans  le  sens  de  Tid^alisme.  It  is  obviously  open  to  some  dif- 
ference of  interpretation. 
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the  fifth  to  the  person  who  has  done  most,  or  laboured  best,  for 
the  cause  of  fraternity  among  different  peoples,  for  the  suppres- 
sion or  reduction  of  standing  armies,  or  for  the  formation  and 
promotion  of  peace  congresses. 

The  prizes  shall  be  awarded  as  follows: — For  Physios  and 
Chemistry  by  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences*;  for  work 
in  Physiology  and  Medicine  by  the  Caroline  Institute  of  Stock- 
holm* ;  for  Literature  by  the  Stockholm  Academy* ;  and, 
finally,  for  the  Cause  of  Peace,  by  a  Commission  of  five  members 
elected  by  the  Norw^an  Storthing.*  It  is  my  express  desire 
that  in  tne  award  ojTthe  prizes  no  account  shall  oe  taken  of 
nationality,  so  that  each  prize  may  go  to  the  most  worthy, 
whether  het  be  Scandinavian  or  not." 

An  agreement  was  made  with  certain  heirs  to  a  smaller  por- 
tion of  Dr.  NobeFs  property,  by  which  they  renounced  the 
inheritance  for  themselves  and  their  heirs,  on  the  express 
condition  that — 

(a)  The  general  Statutes  regulating  the  award  of  the 
prizes  by  tne  competent  authontics  should  be  drawn  up  in 
concert  with  a  delegate  representing  the  Robert  Nobel 
family,  and  submittea  for  approval  to  the  King  of  Sweden. 

(6)  Thatcertain  permanent  regulations,  stated  on  p.  165,  §  6, 
below,  should  be  passed  with  regard  to  the  award  of  the 
prizes. 

The  Statutes  and  Regulations  relating  to  the  Foundation  as  a 
whole,  and  those  relating  to  four  out  of  the  five  Sections  corre- 
sponding to  the  five  subjects  for  which  prizes  will  be  awarded, 
are  summarised  below.  The  Regulations  relating  to  the 
"  Peace  "  Section,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Norwegian 
Storthing,  have  not  yet  been  issued.  (For  these  see  Appendix  A.) 

III.— The  Statutes. J 

(1)  The  General  Fimd.% 

1.  The  General  Fund  is  to  be  controlled  by  a  Council  of 
Administration,  composed  of  five  members,  of  Swedish  nationality, 
sitting  at  Stockholm.  The  president  is  to  bo  nominated  by  the 
King  of  Sweden.     The  four  other  members  are  to  be  elected  by 


♦  For  an  account  of  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  see  i)p.  172, 173  below. 
They  are  designated  collectively  in  what  follows  as  the  "Corix)i-ate  Bodies." 
According  to  the  Statutes  (p.  4,  §  2),  the  term  "  Stockholm  Academy  "  is 
intended  to  mean  the  Swedish  Academy. 

t  No  mention  is  made  of  any  restricton  of  the  ludzes  to  persons  of  the 
male  sex,  although  the  masculine  pronoun  is  used  tnroughout  in  the  French 
text. 

X  The  Statutes  may  be  altered  hereafter,  under  certain  conditions,  by  the 
Corporate  Bodies  named  in  the  will  and  the  Council  of  Administration  (p. 
9,122). 

I  The  term  used  is  "  la  fondation."  I  have  preferred  to  render  it  by  the 
ezpreaeion  "  Gei^eral  Fund  "  to  correspond  with  the  term  "  Special  Fund  " 
Qsed  later. 
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a  body  of  fifteen  representatives,  chosen  by  the  Corporate  Bodies 
named  in  the  will.     (See  2,  below.) 

A  deputy  is  also  to  be  elected  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the 
president,  and  two  deputies  are  to  be  elected  for  each  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Council. 

The  members  and  deputies  will  be  elected  in  ftiture  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  the  term  of  ottice  beginning  on  May  1st  (p. 
7,  §§  14-16).  But  two  of  the  members  of  tne  first  Council,  selected 
by  lot,  will  retire,  after  a  single  year  of  office,  so  that  in  future  two 
may  retire  annually.     (Dispositions  Transitoires,  p.  9,  1.) 

The  Council  will  elect  one  of  its  members  as  "  director  and 
administrator"  (direct^ur-gerant)  (p.  7,  §  14). 

2.  Of  the  fifteen  representatives,  six  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  (for  the  two  Sections  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry),  and  three  are  to  be  chosen  by  each  of  the  other  Corpo- 
rate Bodies.  In  addition  the  Academy  of  Sciences  will  nominate 
four  deputy-representatives,  and  each  of  the  other  Corporate 
Bodies  two,  tc  act  for  representatives  prevented  from  so  domg. 

The  representatives  will  hold  office  for  two  years.  They  will 
elect  a  president  from  among  their  number.  Nine  representa- 
tives will  form  a  quorum  (p.  7,  §  16). 

In  certain  cases  (p.  8,  §§  17-19)  the  representatives  may  be 
called  on  to  control  the  management  of  the  Foundation  by  the 
Council. 

8.  The  functions  of  the  Council  include  the  payment  of  the 
money  value  of  prizes  to  the  prize  winners  and  the  pajinent  on 
requisition  of  all  expenses  incun-ed  in  the  award  of  prizes,  the 
payment  of  sums  due  to  the  Nobel  Institutes,  ana  of  sums 
required  for  all  other  purposes  (p.  7,  §  15). 

4.  One-tenth  of  the  net  annual  revenue  from  the  General 
Fund  is  to  be  added  to  the  capital ;  and  the  interest  on  sums  for 
prizes  not  awarded  is  also  to  be  added  to  the  capital  till  such 
sums  have  been  returned  to  the  General  Fund  or  transferred  to  a 
Special  Fund  (p.  8,  §  21).  (See  also  below,  pp.  167,  169, 170,  172.) 

(2)  The  Nobel  Prizes, 

1.  The  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  as  a  rule  annually  (p.  3,  §  1). 
The  first  award  of  prizes  in  all  the  Sections  will  tiike  place,  if 
possible,  in  1901  (j)is])Of*itions  Tntusitoire^^  p.  9,  8). 

2.  For  a  work  to  be  admitted  to  compete  for  a  prize  it  must 
have  been  printed  and  published  (p.  4,  §  3). 

3.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  competition  each  work  must 
be  proposed  in  writing  by  some  person  or  body  of  persons  quali- 
fiea  to  do  so.  Regulations  defining  the  categories  of  prsons 
qualified  to  propose  works  for  the  competitions  are  given  below 
under  the  Special  Regulations  for  the  various  Sections.  No 
person  may  propose  his  own  work  (p.  5,  §  7). 

4.  Each  proposal  must  be  accompanied  by  the  written  works 
and  documents  on  which  the  proposal  is  based,  and  by  a  written 
statement  in  support  of  the  proposal.  The  Corporate  Body  with 
whom  the  awara  of  a  prize  lies  shall  be  dispensed  from  pro^ 
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cceding  to  a  deUiiled  examination  of  any  proposal  in  the 
following  cases :  (1)  if  the  proposal  or  works  presented  arc  not 
written  cither  in  one  of  tlie  Scandinavian  languages  or  in 
English,  French,  German,  or  Latin ;  (2)  if  the  majority  of  the 
Corporate  Body  in  question  would  be  required,  m  order  to 
appreciate  the  proposed  work,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  a 
memoir  written  m  a  language  of  which  the  interpretation  would 
entail  special  difficulties  or  considerable  expense  (p.  5,  §  8). 

5.  The  proposals  received  from  the  previous  1st  of  Februarj' 
to  the  1st  of  February  in  each  year  shall  be  considered 
together  (p.  5,  §  7).  The  will  prescribes  that  prizes  shall  be 
awarded  for  work  done  "  in  the  preceding  year,'*  but  this  expres- 
sion is  to  be  taken  to  mean  "  that  the  object  of  the  awards  shall 
be  [as  a  rule]  the  most  recent  fruit  of  efforts  in  the  fields 
designated  in  the  will,  but  [that  it  may  be]  older  work  in 
[exceptional]  cases  where  its  importance  has  only  recently  been 
demonstrate  (p.  4,  §  2). 

6.  If  no  work  be  regarded  as  deserving  of  a  prize  in  any  Section 
the  amoimt  of  the  prize  is  to  be  held  over  until  the  next  year ; 
if  the  prize  be  not  awarded  then,  the  money  may  be  either 
returned  to  the  General  Fund  by  the  Corporate  Body  concerned 
or  invested  to  form  a  Special  i  und  for  the  Section,  the  income 
from  which  is  to  be  used  to  promote  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Foimder,  otherwise  than  by  the  award  of  a  prize  (n.  5,  §  5). 
(See  also  under  Special  Funds,  below,  p.  167.)  Inuccoroancc  with 
an  agreement  made  with  certain  heirs  of  Nobel,  referred  to  on 
p.  163,  above,  it  is  stipulated,  for  all  future  time,  that  in  each 
Section  a  prize  shall  be  awarded  at  least  once  in  each  consecu- 
tive period  of  five  years ;  and  that  the  value  of  the  prize  given 
shall  not  be  less  than  sixty  per  cent.  (60°/^)  of  the  total  amount 
available  for  the  prize,  ana  that  it  shall  not  be  divided  into 
more  than  three  pnzes  (pp.  3,4,  §  1).  The  present  Statutes  pro- 
vide that  the  amount  of  a  prize  may  be  equally  divided  between 
two  works,  both  being  judged  worthy  of  the  prize  (p.  4,  §  4). 

A  prize  may  be  awarded  to  the  joint  work  of  two  or  more 
collaborators  (p.  4,  §  4). 

The  Corporate  Bodies  are  allowed  to  decide  if  prizes  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions  may,  or  may  not,  be  awarded  to  an 
institution  or  a  society  (p.  4.  §  4). 

7.  The  four  prizes  for  Physics,  Chemistry,  Literature,  and 
Medicine  will  be  awarded  by  the  Corporate  Bodies  named  in  the 
will,  after  receiving  a  report  in  each  case  from  a  special  com- 
mittee, to  be  called  a  Nobel  Committee,  and  consistmg  of  three 
or  five  members  elected  by  the  Corporate  Body  concerned. 
The  "Peace"  prize  will  bo  awarded  by  a  Commission  of  the 
Norwegian  Storthing  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will. 
Members  of  the  Nobel  Committees  and  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Storthing  may  be  of  foreign  nationality.  In  special  crises  the 
Corporate  Bod,ies  concerned  may  add  to  the  Nouel  Committees 
additional  members  possessing  special  competence. 

Members  of  the  Nobel  C-ommittees  may  receive  a  suitable 
remuneration  for  their  work,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Corporate  Body 
concerned  (p.  5,  §  G). 
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8.  Against  the  decisions  with  regard  to  the  award  of  prizes  no 
appeal  can  be  made. 

If  in  the  deliberations  with  regard  to  the  award  any  difference 
of  opinion  should  arise,  it  shall  neither  be  mentioned  in  the 
minutes  of  the  prcceedineps  nor  otherwise  revealed  in  any  way 
(p.  6,  §10). 

9.  A  solemn  assembly  will  be  held  on  the  10th  of  December  in 
each  year,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  founder,  at 
which  the  Corporate  Bodies  charged  with  the  award  of  the  prizes 
will  publicly  announce  their  decisions,  and  will  present  to  each 
successfiil  candidate  an  order  for  the  amount  of  his  prize,  a 
diploma,  and  a  gold  medal  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  donor,  and 
an  appropriate  inscription  (p.  6,  §  9). 

10.  Each  prizeman  is  bound,  unless  he  is  prevented  from 
from  doing  so  (a  mains  d'emp^chement),  to  deliver  a  public 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  the  work  to  which  the  prize  was 
awarded.  The  lecture  in  the  case  of  the  first  four  prizes  vs  to 
be  delivered  at  Stockholm,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Peace  *'  prize, 
at  Christiania  (p.  6,  §  9). 

(3)  The  Nobel  Ivstitntes. 

11.  The  Corporate  Bodies  named  in  the  will  are  empowered  to 
foimd  scientific  institutions  or  other  establishments  m  order  to 
insure  the  provision  of  competent  assistance  in  examining  works 
proposed  for  the  prizes,  and  to  fiirther  in  other  ways  the  objects 
of  tne  Foundation. 

Such  institutions  and  establishments  are  to  be  called  Nobel 
Institutes*  (p.  6,  §  11). 

A  sum  of  300,000  kronor  (£16,875t)  is  to  be  allotted  to  each 
Section  for  the  foundation  of  an  Institute,  but  the  whole  or  any 
uorcion  of  this  may  bo  reserved  for  the  Special  Fund  of  the 
Section  (Dispo»itUni8  transitoires,  pp.  9  anci  10,  4).  The  Insti- 
tutes will  receive  annually  one-fourth  of  the  income  from  the 
General  Fund  available  for  each  Section,  less  the  expenses 
involved  in  the  award  of  the  prize  for  the  Section  (p.  6,  §  13). 
[The  Physico-Chemical  Institute  may  receive,  according  to  the 
Regulations  p.  15,  §  20,  grants  from  the  Special  Funds  for 
Physics  and  Chemistry.] 

12.  Each  Nobel  Institute  will  be  placed  under  the  direction  o^ 
the  Corporate  Body  by  which  it  has  been  founded.  It  will,  how- 
ever, have  an  independent  existence,  and  the  funds  allotted  to  it 
will  be  reserved  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute,  and 
must  not  be  used  by  tfie  Corporate  Bodies,  or  any  other  institu- 
tions, to  supplement  their  ordinary  annual  expenditure.  The 
learned  officials  of  the  Swedish  Institutes  in  receipt  of  a  fixed 


*  As  will  be  seen  from  the  special  Regulations  given  below,  three  such 
N()^)el  Institutes  are  at  present  contemplated :  a  Physico-Chemiciil  In- 
stitute, a  Literary  Institute,  and  a  Medical  Institute. 

t  At  the  rate  of  Is.  I  id.  to  the  krona. 
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smMMM^y   will  not  be  allowed  to  Oi^cttpy  any  other  similar  post  at 
tiie  same   tiiui*  without  the  express  authorisation  of  the  King  of 
^wmloji.         Pitrstms    of    foreign    riaiionalitv.    men    or    women. 
ly     ht>ld     jii«4ljs    in    eoimi^ction    with    the    Instil utes    (p    6. 
12) 

(4.)  The  Special  Fund^. 

Kach  Section  mil  hare  a  Special  Fund.     This  will  be  con- 

i?fl    in  the  first  iniiUinee  by  sneh  a  ]K»rtion  of  the  300,000 

>r  nieutiontHl  on  p.  160  above  as  the  Section  may  msh  to 

ire  fur   this  purjiose,  or,  if  no  Institute  be  foundecl  for  the 

[^tio^,  of  tho  whole  amount  {Duftpositioi^s  Tntn^fi fairer,  pp.  9, 

^0,  4y      If  '      '^  been  withheld  for  two  cfjnsecutive  years, 

if  th  of  the  memlxTs  of  the  crompetent  Inxly 

s-ni  iriiic  t'ur  thi*  pr*:>pos4il,  the  money  will  \m  transferred  to 

Ff^pccml  Fund  for  the  Section;  such  amounts  will  otherwise 

returned  to  the  tnmeral  Fund  (p.  5,  §  5). 

The  income  from  the  Special  Funds  is  to  be  used  to  promote 
^the  c-hii'f  objects  of  the  Founder  in  some  way  other  than  by 
ird  of  prizes,     [For  details  of  the  Special  Funds  in  the 
ill  Sections  see  below,] 


iPECUL   RE0tTLATION\S   FOR   TUE  SECTIONS  OF  pHYSlCS  AND 

Chemistry. 

Tfi*"  NoM  Prizes  in  Physties  and  Chemi^fry. 

The  Corporate  Body  for  these  Sections  is  the  Swedish  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

1.  Tlie  foliowmg  (3ersons  are  to  be  entitled  to  nominate 
competitors  for  the  prizes,  in  acconlance  with  the  Statutes 
tpt  IM  1  ;  8*fe  also  p,  164  (2),  3,  above): 

(L)  Swe«Jjsh  and  foreign  members  of  the  Royal  Swedish 
Aaulemy  of  Sciences  (refen*ed  to  hereafter  as  "the 
Academy  *'). 

(ii.)  Members  of  the  Nobel  Committees  for  Physics  and 
CheniLstry, 

(uL)  Persons  who  have  received    a  NoIk:?!    prize  from   the 
Academy. 

ix.)  Tlie  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors  in  physical 
and  chemical  science  at  the  Cniversities  of  Upsala, 
*  Lund,  Chrisliania,  Copeiihagou,  and  Ilelsiugfors,  the 
Carormc  Institute  of  Medicino  ami  Sui^gerv  of  Stock- 
holrn,  tho  Royal  Higher  Technical  St-liool  of  Stt»€*k- 
holm^and  the  professors  of  tho  same  seionix^s  occupying 
permanent  pustsat  the  Ecole  >ywp^ri>Mrtf  of  Stockhohn 
{tUQckitoLms  IIoi/Hkola)' 

♦  This  iiiBtitution,  although  it  doi^A  not  bear  the  name  of  University, is  ul 
Uiiivemt^  milk. 
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(v.)  The  occupants  of  similar  chairs  in,  at  least,  six  Univer- 
sities,    or      places     of    higher     education   {Ecolea 
Huperieures)  to  be   chosen  b)^  the  Academy,  so  as 
to  distribute  the  mandate  suitably  among  different 
countries  and  their  universities, 
(vi.)  Such  persons  as  the  Academy  may  see  tit  to  invite  to 
act  (p.  11,  §  1). 
2.  The  Nobel  Conmiittees  for  Physics  and  Chemistry  shall 
each  consist  of  tive  membe)*s,  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes, 
four  being  chosen  by   the  Academy,  and   the  fifth  being  the 
director  of  the  corresponding  section  of  the  Nobel  Physico- 
Chemical  Institute.     The  members  other  than  the  director  shall 
hold  office  in  general  for  four  ye^irs ;  one  member  shall  retire 
each  year,  but  shall  be  re-eligible  (p.  11,  §  2). 

The  four  members  of  the  first  committee  elected  will,  in  each 
case,  retire  successively  at  the  end  of  1901,  1902,  1903,  and  1904, 
the  selection  of  the  retiring  members  being  detennined  by  lot. 
(Dispoifitlon^s  Tninsitinves,  p.  15,  IG.) 

If  any  in(Mnbcr  leave  a  Committee  another  member  shall  be 
elected  for  thc^  unexpired  term  of  office  (p.  11,  §  2). 

8.  The  Nobel  Committees  shall  in  the  month  of  September 
issue  invitations  to  all  persons  qualified  under  paraj^raph  1  above 
to  send  in,  before  the  1st  of  February  of  the  following  year,  pro- 
posals for  prizes,  with  a  statement  oi  the  grounds  on  which  the 
proposals  are  made  (p.  12,  §  6). 

Each  of  the  Nobel  Committees  shall  report  to  the  Academy 
before  the  end  of  September  in  each  year ;  the  corresponding 
sections  of  the  Academy  (together  with  any  additional  member 
of  the  Academy,  if  the  section  think  necessary)  shall  report  t^ 
the  Academy  during  the  month  of  October ;  and  the  Academy 
shall  come  to  a  final  decision  before  the  middle  of  November 

(P-  12,  §  7). 

No  documents,  reports,  or  proposals  of  the  Nobel  Committees 
with  regard  to  the  award  of  prizes  shall  be  published  or 
revealed  in  any  manner  (p.  12,  §  8). 

TliC  Nobel  Ph]/»i(0-Chemlc(d  Iiistltute, 

4.  The  Academy  is  empowered  to  found,  in  virtue  ot  the 
Statutes,  a  Phvsico-Chemieal  Institute  of  which  the  immediate 
purpose  shall  be  to  control  discoveries  in  Chemistry  and  Physics 
proposed  for  Xobel  Prizes.  The  Institute,  so  far  as  its  resources 
allow,  will  also  encourage  rcvsearches  in  the  domain  of  physical 
and  chemical  science  from  which  important  results  may  be 
expected  (p.  13,  §  12). 

The  Institute  shall  ronUiin  two  sections — one  for  Physics  and 
one  for  Chc^mistry.  The  buildings  for  the  two  sections  shall 
adjoin  one  another,  and  there  shall  be  for  common  use,  a  council- 
chamber  for  the  Nobel  Committees,  muniment  room,  librarv, 
etc.  (p.  13, 1  13). 

The  Institute  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector 
nominated  by  the  King  of  Swaden  (p.  14,  §14).     Each  of  the 


TN    K^fihel   Ftntfuhttliiti    *nul   thr   Xnhrl   J^'lzeS. 
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t  ill*.-  cluirge  of  a  diroctur,  Swedisli  or 

"lomy  Mil  the  proposal  of  tlio  corre- 

riv  :  the  dhvt'tor  is  to  be  h  num  of 

I  Jit:  rt^puiatlat^  HoliJi]  tind  posses- 

*>f  the  science  concernetl     He  will  have 

.  vp  H|14). 

for  Phymes  n7id  Che)ni^irif. 

I  .rim  the  Special  Funds  (see  p.  167  above,  §  13), 
I  u>  one  of  two  purposes  : — 

I.;  U  niav  be  used,  firstly,  by  the  Acadeiuy,  iu  tu'eordanee 
Willi  tlie  chief  objects  of  the  Founder,  to  umke  grants 
for  work  in  Physics  and  Chemist ry,  which  apjiear  to 
be  of  scientific  or  practical  value.  Such  "grants  shall 
l>e  made  in  preference  to  persons  whose  work  has 
already  yielded  results  deserving  to  be  completed 
with  the  help  of  the  Nobel  Foundation.  Proposals 
for  subventions  shall  be  made  in  the  first  instuuco  by 
the  Nobel  Conuuittee  eoncenied,  and  sidrtiiitted  to 
the  Acaden»y,  reported  on  by  its  correspc ending 
section,  and  finally  decided  on  by  the  Acadcm}'  its  a 
whole. 

(li.)  The  income  mav  be  nsed,  secondly,  for  the  purposes  ol 
the  Physico-Clieniical  Nobel  Institute  (p.  15.  |  20). 

V. — Special  Regulations  von  the  Section  of  LiTERATruE.* 

1.  The  Corporate  Bmly  for  the  Section  is  the  Swedish 
Academy. 

AccorHing  to  the  Statutes  (p.  4,  §  2)  the  term  "  literature  "  in 
the  will  is  inten<led  to  apply  not  only  to  purely  literary  works, 
but  to  all  other  works  possessing  from  tlieir  form  and  style 
literary  value. 

The  Xobel  Prize  in  Litf'rtitffre, 

2,  The  following  institutions  and  persons  are  U^  be  entitled  to 
nominate  competitors  tor  the  prizes,  in  aceordance  with  the 
statutes  (p.  17,  §  1  of  the  original :  see  also  |j,  1()4  (2),  8,  above). 

(i.)  Mcujbers  of  the  Swedish  Academy  (referred  to  here- 
after as  "  tlie  Academy  ")  tmd  mendiej-s  of  tlie  French 
AcmIcuiv  and  the  Spanish  Academy,  whic^h  reseudilc 
this  Academy  in  their  organisation  and  aims. 

*(ii.)  Mendters  of  tlie  literary  sections  of  otlier  academies, 
and  inembcrs  of  literary  societies  siniilar  to 
academies  t 

(lii.)  Fniversity  professors  of  Aesthetics,  Literature,  and 
Hisiorw 


*  The  Siiecial  lie^nilatioiis  publislied  eoutain  no  tletaits  witli  regiuxl  to  the 
election  and  fuuction.s  of  tht;  Xobel  Connnittee,  or  tht*  iiwuni  <>t  tjie  ]>rizc 
«lirh  a.-*  are  fiinu.slied  for  tlu;  Sections  of  Physics,  (lieinistry,  ami  Me<liciiie. 

f  It  will  lie  i*oiiiewhat  dilticult  to  detenaitie  wliat  instit  lit  ions  in  the 
Ttiited   KiniTiltmii  ami   tLe   HritLsh   Empire  genemlly,  come    uiidtT    thii* 
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This  regulation  is  to  be  publislied  at  Iciist  once  every  five  years 
in  an  official  journal  or  in  one  of  the  newspapers  most  widely  read 
in  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  principal  countries 
of  the  civilised  world  (p.  17,  §1). 

The  Nohel  Literary  Institute. 

3.  The  Institute  will  include  an  important  library  devoted 
chiefly  to  modern  literature.  The  Academy  will  nominate  a 
librarian  with  one  or  more  assistant  librarians,  and  also  a 
number  of  qualified  literary  assistants,  titular  and  supernumerary, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  draw  up  reports  on  questions  relating  to 
the  prize,  and  on  recent  foreign  literature,  and  to  execute  such 
translations  of  foreign  w^orks  as  may  be  required. 

The  Institute  will  be  nlaced  under  tne  supervision  of  an 
inspector  nominated  by  tne  King  of  S^vedcn,  and  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Academy, 
nominated  specially  by  this  body  (p.  17,  §  2.) 

The  Special  Fnnd  for  Literature. 

4.  The  Academy  has  power  to  use  the  Special  Fund  to 
encourage,  in  accordance  with  the  chief  objects  of  the  Founder, 
all  literary  activity,  in  Sweden  and  abroad,  of  such  kindias  umy 
be  regarded  as  of  importance  to  civilisation,  especially  in  the 
intellectual  domain  to  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Academy  to 
devote  its  attention  and  care.     (See  p.  172,  below.) 

VI. — Special   Regulations   for  the  Seciion  of  Medicine. 

1.  The  Corporate  Body  for  the  Section  istheCaroHne  Institute 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.+ 

The  Nohel  Prize  in  Medirive. 

2.  The  following  persons  are  to  be  entitled  to  nominate  com- 
petitors for  prizes  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes  (p.  20,  §  5: 
see  also  p.  164,  (2),  8  above). 

(i.)  Members  of  the  College  of  Professors  of  the  Caroline 
Institute  (refeiTcd  to  hereafter  as  "the  College  of 
Professors  "). 

(ii.)  Members  of  the  Section  of  Medicine  of  the  Royal 
Swedish  Academy  of  Scioiutes. 

(iii.)  Persons  who  have  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Medicine. 

(iv.)  Members  of  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Upsala,  Lund,  Christiania,  Copenhagen,  and 
Helsingfors. 

(y.)  Members  of  at  least  six  Faculties  of  Medicine,  chosen 
by  the  College  of  Professoi*s,  so  as  to  distribute  the 

^  Tluj  term  *' Medicine "  uso<l  alone  in  the  S})ecial  llegulations  is 
obviously  intended  liere  to  inclmle  Physiology,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  tlie  will  (.see  p.  1G2,  above). 

t  See  \h  IT.S  Ih'Iow. 
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mandate  suitably  among  dififerent  countries  and  their 
universities, 
(vi.)  Such  persons  as  the  College  of  Professoi-s*  may  see 
fit  to  invite  to  act. 

3.  The  Nobel  Committee  shall  consist  of — 

(a)  Three  members  elected  by  the  College  of  Professors  to 
serve  for  a  period  of  three  years,  one  member  retiring 
each  year,f  of  whom  one  is  to  be  selected  by  the 
College  of  Professors  as  prc^sident,  and  a  second  as 
vice-president, 

(6)  Two  members  elected  by  the  College  of  Professors  in 
March  (after  they  have  received  a  prcliminiiry  rej)ort 
on  the  prize  competition),  to  serve  till  the  end  of  the 
civil  year. 

Specialists  may  also  be  added  to  the  Committee  by  the 
College  of  Professors,  if  they  see  fit  (p.  19,  §  2,  and  p.  20,  5  6). 

4.  The  Nobel  Committee  shall  in  the  month  of  September, 
issue  invitations  to  all  persons  qualified  (under  §  2,  above)  to 
send  in  before  the  1st  of  February  of  the  following  year  pro- 
posals for  prizes,  with  statements  of  the  gi'ounds  on  which  the 
proposals  are  made  (p.  19,  §  4). 

The  Nobel  Conunittee  sliall  classify  the  m(>moirs  received  from 
the  previous  1st  of  February  to  the  1st  of  February  in  each  year, 
and  shall  submit  them  with  a  memorandum  to*  the  College  of 
Professors  in  the  first  half  of  February.  The  College  of  Pro- 
fessors shall  elect  in  the  first  half  of  March  the  two  nic]nl)ers 
of  the  Nobel  Committee  mentioned  under  §  3  (h)  above,  to- 
gether with  one  or  more  specialists,  if  necessary,  to  serve  as 
supplementary  members  on  tlie  Committee. 

Tne  Nobel  Committee  shall  then  decide  whi(4i  of  the  memoirs 
presented  shall  bo  submitted  to  a  special  examination,  and 
arrange  for  this  examination.  The  Nobel  Committee  shall  then 
report  to  the  College  of  Professors  in  April,  and  the  College  shall 
decide  at  the  first  meeting  in  May,  if  further  memoirs  are  to 
be  submitted  to  special  examination.  No  memoir  shall  receive 
the  prize  unless  it  shall  have  been  specially  examined.  The 
Nobel  Committee  shall  deliver  its  final  report  and  proposal  for 
the  award  of  the  prize  in  September,  and  the  College  of 
Professors  shall  make  the  award  in  Octol)er  (p.  20,  §§  6-9). 

The  Nobel  Medlcdl  Ivditutr. 

5.  The    Nobel     Medical    Institute     will     he     founded     and 
organised    in   accordance  with  the  decisions   of  the  College  of 


*  The  text  hero  u.«*es  the  word  AcnfUmie,  instead  of  CoNfye  Jt  Pronsseiirs, 
but  this  iH  obviously  a  slip. 

t  Of  themeinl)ers  of  the  Coinniittee  first  elected,  two  will  he  .selected  by 
lot   to  retire  after  serving  for  one  year,  and   two  years,  res|)ectively.- 
Digpoiitions  Transitoires,  p.  22). 
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Professors,  as  soon  as  the  Uolluf^o  repirds  the  fnndii  at  its  disposal 
for  thu  puqioso  as  suttk'ienL  It  will  ho  placed  uiidtir  the  super- 
vision of  tlu^  Chiineellor  of  the  Uiiivei-sities  uf  HwodciK 

Before  the  IiLstitute  is  opened  for  activo  work,  deUuled  regula- 
tions mth  regard  to  it  will  ba  suhuntied  to  the  appmval  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  (p.  21,  §  12)* 

The  Special  Fund  for  Med ieint\ 

G.  The  income  front  this  fund  is  to  be  used,  in  accorfhiiiee  with 
the  chief  ohjects  of  the  Founder,  to  encounijrc  medical  research 
und  its  apphcations,  otherwise  than  by  the  award  of  prizes, 

The  disposal  of  the  ineoiue  ^nll  i^est  with  the  I'ollege  of 
Professors  ip.  22,  §§  i:i,  U), 


VIL— The  Coupuiute   H<iihe.s    Mentiuned  in  the   Will  ok 

TIIE   Foi  NDER  * 

The  Royal  Aeademy  of  Sciences  (Kongl,  Vetensbtim  Akade- 

??i/VH)  of  Stockholm  was  founded  in  1731).  Its  present  statutes 
bear  the  date  July  VAih,  1850.  Its  ubject  is  to  cncouruL^e  the 
sciences,  to  aid  in  their  develnpment,  and  to  spread  scieutilie 
knowledge  by  inc^ins  of  printed  pobheatioius. 

The  King  of  Sweden  is  the  patron  of  the  Academy,  which 
includes  100  Swedish  and  Xorwetrian,  iiiul  75  frn*eign  member's. 
The  national  members  are  divided  into  nine  sections,  as 
follows: — 


VI 1,  The  Medical  Sciences. 

Vlll.  Techniilogy,  Eeonomics, 
and  Statistics. 
The  Sciences  and  Scien- 
tific Professions  gene* 
rallv. 


IX 


I.  Pure  Mathematics. 
11.  Apjilicd  Mathematics* 
II h  Applied  Mt'clinniea 
IV.  Pliysical  Sciences, 
V.  Chenustry,    C^eology  and 

Mineralog\^ 
VI.  Botany  and  Zoology. 

The  president  of  the  Aca^lem v  is  elected  annually  and  there 
are  several  other  otiicers,  includling  a  jx^rpetnal  secretary,  whose 
especial  business  it  is  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Academy, 

The  Swedish  Academy  (Sventfhi  Akytiletnini)  of  Stockholm 
was  founded  on  March  2()th.  ITSO,  by  Gustavus  IIL,  and  at  the 
same  time  received  its  statiUcs.  which  are  still  in  force.  It  is 
devoted  to  literature,  including  both  prose  and  poetry;  and  the 
chief  object  of  the  Academy  is  to  bdwur  for  the  puritv,  the 
vigour,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Sweili.sh  language,  m  screntifie 
works,  and  especially  in  the  various  linuitdiesot  p*ietryand  prose, 
inoluding  those  which  mrvo  for  tlie  interpretation  of  religious 


*  The  accounts  giveu  here  of  the  finst  throe  lK>djc«  mentioned  are  trftna- 
lated  from  the  **  Notice"  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Statutes  and 
Etfguktiotui  iu  thu  Freuch  I^L 


m 
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!  1h»  duty  of  the  Academy  to  compile  a  dictionary 

•  >t  the  Swedish  language, and  to  publish  treatises 

-i  If  n^ilion  and  develop  literal}^  taste  (le  hon  gout). 

;i»y  awards  annual  prizes  for  competitions  in  prose  and 

IIk-  King  is  the  patron  of  the  Academy.     The  Academy 

.;'  -  <i^diteen  members,  who  must  be  of  Swedish  nationality. 

I  ih-  ntticors  include  a  director,  a  chancellor,   and  a   perpetual 

-'  ■■  r»tiirv. 

riu'  Royal  Caroline  Institute  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (Konyl. 
K'n,)linsko  Medlco-K iriir(jlska>  In^titutet)  of  Stockholm,  dates 
from  the  vear  1815.  The  statutes  at  present  in  force  received 
the  sanction  of  the  King  of  Sweden  on  April  29th,  1886.  The 
Academy  corresponds  to  a  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  has  the 
same  powers  as  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  in  the  Universities  of 
l^psala  and  Lund.  The  Institute  carries  on  the  theoretical  and 
practical  teaching  of  the  medical  sciences,  and  awards  diplomas 
to  medical  students  by  examination. 

The  direction  and  administration  of  the  Institute  are  in  the 
hands  *of  a  Rector,  elected  by  the  College  of  Professors  from 
among  £he  members.  The  present  number  of  Professors  is 
thirty-three. 

The  Norwegian  Storthing  is  the  Legislative  Assembly  oi 
Norway.  P.  is  elected  indirectly  by  universal  suffrage  triennially. 
It  consists  of  114  members. 

P.  J.  Hartcm;. 

*  The  text  of  the  official  French  translation  is  as  follows:  "Elle 
a  pour  niis.sion  princii>ale  de  travailler  \H)\ir  la  purete,  la  force,  et  1  elevation 
de  la  langue  su6doise,  tant  dans  les  travaux  scientifiqnes  (luc  jiarticuliere- 
ment  dans  la  po^sie  et  I'^loquence  dans  toutes  aes  parties,  aussi  dans  celles 
qui  servent  k  rinterprt^tation  des  Veritas  religieuses.' 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Provisional  Special  Regulations  for  the  "  Peace  " 
Section.* 

The  following  provisional  special  regulations  have  been  issued 
by  the  Commission  of  five  members  elected  by  the  Norwegian 
Storthingt,  with  regard  to  the  Nobel  Prize  to  be  awarded  to 
"  the  person  who  has  done  most  or  laboured  best  for  the  cause  of 
fraternity  among  different  peoples,  for  the  suppression  or  reduc- 
tion of  standing  armies,  or  for  the  formation  and  promotion  of 
peace  congresses." 

1.  The  folio wingj  persons  are  to  be  entitled  to  nominate  com- 
petitors for  prizes  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes  (p.  5,  §  7): 

(i.)  Members  of  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Committee. 

(ii.)  Members  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  govern- 
ments of  the  various  States  [of  the  world]. 

(iii.)  Members  of  the  Cause il  interparleriientaire.l 

(iv.)  Members   of    the    Conirnission    dio   bureau    intev' 
national  permanent  dc  la  imix. 

(v.)  Members  and  Associates  of  the    Institvt   de    Droit 
international. 

(vi.)  University  professors  of  law,  of  political  science,  of 
history,  and  of  philosophy. 

(vii.)  Persons  and  associations  who  have  already  received 
the  Nobel  "  Peace  "  prize. 

2.  Proposals  for  prizes  must  be  sent  in  to  the 

Comite  Nobel  Norvegien, 

Victoria  Terrasse,  3, 

Christiania,  Norway. 


•  These  regulations  wore  not  received  from  the  Norwegian  Government  until 
after  the  foregoing  pages  were  print'cd.  Ucferonces,  except  where  followed 
by  the  woid  "above,"  are  to  the  pages  and  sections  of  the  official  French 
translation  of  the  Regulations  and  Stiituies  of  the  Nobel  Foundation. 
See  p.  161  above. 

t  MM.  B.  Getz,  Steen,  John  Lund,  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  and  J.  Lovland. 

t  The  Council  of  the  lnter^)arlianieDtary  Union,  composed  of  a  number  of 
groups  of  members  of  vanous  legislative  assemblies  **  in  favour  of  peace.'* 
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As  .a  rule,  proposals  from  the  previous  1st  of  February  to  the 
1st  of  February  iii  each  year  will  1x5  considered  together,  for  the 
award  of  the  year. 

PfvyposcUs  for  the  prize  for  1901  may,  ko^vever,  he  nenf  in  so 
as  to  reach  the  Committee  not  later  than  the  Id  of  April  1901. 

3.  The  Norw^?ian  Nobel  Coinniittoe,  in  accordance  with  the 
Statutes  (p- 4*  §  4),  has  decided  that  institutions  and  societies 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  "  Peace  "  prize. 


For  the  general  n^ulations  relatinj?  to  the  NoIkjI  prizes,  see 
pp.  164-166  above. 


P.  J.  H. 


APPENDIX    B. 

The  ceremony  of  distributing  the  four  Nobel  |)rizo.s  took  ])\nr\t 
at  StiMjkholui  on  December  10th,  1901,  jit  7  (unlock.  Eacli  prize 
wa^s  of  the  value  of  200,000f.  The  prize  for  niodicine  was  awarded 
to  Dr.  Eiuil  Adolf  Behrin^^  of  Halli\  tho.  prize  for  (•bcniistry  to 
Proft^ssor  JacobiLS  Hendrikus  van't  Hort',  of  BtTlin,  the  prize  for 
physics  to  Professor  Wilhehn  Konrad  Koutgen,  of  Munich,  and 
the  prize  for  literature  u>  M.  Sullv  Prudhornme. — {From  the 
"  Times  "  of  Dec.  lUA,  1901.) 

The  Peace  Prize  was  awarded  to  Monsieur  Henri  Dunant  o1 
Cieneva  (founder  of  the  Bod  Cross  and  originator  of  the  d'oneva 
^invention),  and  to  Monsieur  Fn'Mlcric^  Passy  of  Paris  (founder  of 
the  Fi*ench  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Peace,  sin^o  merged  into 
the  Paris  Arbitration  So(;iety.) 


THE   TRAINING  AND  STATUS  OF  PRIMARY 
AND    SECONDARY  TEACHERS  IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


•*  All  lVi*5  ^jn>viaions  hitherto  described  would  l)e  of  none  effect  if  we  took 

m  muft  to  procure  for  the  public  school  thus  ronstifcuted  an  ab!e  master^ 

uu  mrvrthy  of  the  high  iwation  nf  instructing'  the  people.     It  cannot  be 

Umt  ^iflen    re|>eate<l  that  it   in  the  iiiiLster  that  niUKes  the  school.     And, 

tndeeii,  wU&t  a  well-aasorted  anion  of  (|uahti^s  iw  rcjiuired  to  constitute 

4  good   achoolmaster !    A  good  jKjhcMihim.ster  ou^'ht   to  be  a   man  who 

kiiowK  mucli  more  than  he  rs  called  uiwm  to  teach^  that  lie  may  tejich  with 

inteUigence  and  with  ta.ste  :  who  is  to  live  in  a  humble  sphere,  and  yet  to 

bare  a  noble  and  elevated  niind^  that  Iw  may  preserve  that  dignity  of 

SEmliment  and   of  deixirtment,  without  which  he  will  never  obtain  the 

t^ip«ct   and    confidence  of  faniilie>i  ;    \^"ho  uoHaej4He«  a  rare  mixture  of 

|ieiiUenie6fi   and  firmness,  for,  inferior  though  he  be  in  station  to  many 

ndiTidualf^  in  the  commnne,  he  ou^ht  to  l:>c  the  obHequiouH  servant  of 

WMie^a  man  not  i^orant  of  bin  righLs,  but  thinking  much  more  of  bin 

duties  ;  showing  to  all  a  good  example,  and  serving  to  all  as  a  counsellor  ; 

wA  ^ven  t<j  change  bin  condition^  but  satisfied  with  hi^  situation,  l:>ecau3e 

it  pv^A  him  the  jiower  of  doing  gtMtd^  and  ^^ho  baa  made  up  tuA  mind 

to  bire  and  to  die  in  the  service  of  pruuary  inntmction,  which  to  him  i« 

Ihe  aenrice  of  Gorl  and  his  fellow-creatures.    To  rear  masters  approaching 

to  iUch  a  model  i*  a  diflicidt  task  ;  and  yet  wx-  luuHt  succeed  in  it»  or  else 

w%  liftTe  done  nothing  for  elementary  instruction." 

{Frutn   a   Speech   6y  M.   Gurzot  in  inlrftducmrj  a   BUI  mt  EltTtunianj 
Ednfuium  to  tJu  French  Cfunnhrr  of  Dejmtte^  in  1R32.) 


*^*  JxK»kin|?  at  the  training  of  teacher!*,  we  strive  to  make  men  and  women 
competent  for  the  difficult  dntiej*  wMcli  the  ta«k  of  educating  our  people 
lays  tir-^n  them,  to  equip  them  with  knowle<rlge,  anil  to  till  them  with 
er  :   for  the  work  which  is  to  enable  our  future  generations  to 

gi,-  I,  with  increasing  strength  and  clearer  insight  mose  tasks  in 

the  civili.salioo  of  the  world  which  Providence  has  marked  out  for  the 
German  people.'^ 

(From  Pr^'  Rem*»  pafttr  f^tt  "  TettdeHriejn  in  fh€  Edtirati&iuti  Sf/sttm*  of 
frmanVf*  »^  ^^  "*'  of  S/terin/  Rri)ortiii  fm  Ediifftfimitil  Svhjecfs.) 


M 
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THE    TRAINING    AND    STATUS    OF    PRIMARY   AND 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


I. — The  Number  of  Training  Colleges  in  Switzerland. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  in  no  country  in  Europe  is 
the  importance  of  training  for  the  teacher  more  clearly  recognised 
than  in  Switzerland ,♦  as  will  be  at  once  apparent  when  we  state 
that  this  little  coimtry,  with  an  area  about  twice  that  of  Wales 
and  a  population  of  about  three  millions,  had  in  1895  no  fewer 


*Each  of  the  25  cantons  has  its  own  independent  school  organisation 
(see  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant's  paper  on  The  Organisation  of  Education  in 
Switzerland  in  vol.  iiL  of  Special  Reports),  To  show  the  completeness  of 
the  cantonal  supply  let  us  take  the  case  of  Bern,  whose  population  and 
area  are  about  tne  same  as  those  of  Gloucestershire.  In  I8d4  its  establish- 
ments for  jmblic  instruction  were  as  follows  : — 

I.  Primary  Degree. 

1.  2,085  Prinmry  Sc/uxtU  with  obligatory  instruction  for  8  years 
after  6  years  of  age. 

2.  1,536  Schools  of  Sewing  with  obligatory  instruction  for  9  yeai-s. 

3.  Higher  Pnniart/  Schof)h  with  a  somewhat  more  advanced 
pro^amme  than  No.  1 . 

4.  Continuation  Scfiools  for  lads  after  they  have  left  the  primary 
school.  Attendance  is  compulsory  in  communes  which  have  adopted 
them.     No8.  3  and  4  were  only  introduced  in  1894. 

H.—Secondary  Degree. 

1.  69  Distinct  Schooh  receiving  the  jnipils  at  10  years  of  age  and 
having  a  5  years'  course. 

2.  The  Cantomil  School  at  Porrontruy. 

3.  The  Gymnasium  at  Bern. 

4.  „  at  Berthoud. 

Nos.  2,  3  and  4  receive  pupils  after  10  years  of  age.  Theygive  first  to  all 
the  scholars  a  3  years'  course  without  ancient  languages.  Then  the  pupils 
divide  into  two  sections,  the  Literary  Section  and  the  Real  Section,  each 
with  a  course  of  5^  years. 

5.  School  of  Commerce  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Bern,  with  a  course 
of  4  years. 

III.— Superior  Degree. 

1.  University  of  Bem.i  with  faculties  for  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy  (including  science  and  letters).    It  contains  a  Higher 


+  It  should  be  observed  that  there  are  five  universities  in  Switzerland. 
5589.  M  2 
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than  42*  State  or  Private  Training  Colleges.  A  list  of  these 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  I.  Of  the  seminaries  there  mentioned, 
only  two  (Lucem  1775,  and  Aarau  1822)  were  in  existence 
prior  to  the  revolutionary  movements  throughout  Switzerland 
which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  old  aristocratic  oligarchies  in 
1830  and  1831.  No  sooner  did  the  cantonal  governments  become 
thoroughly  democratic  than  popular  education  underwent  an 
enormous  development,  and  Traming  Colleges  were  estabUshed 
in  rapid  succession  throughout  the  country. 

Otthe  42  institutions  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  train  elementary 
school-teachers  a  few  general  facts  may  be  stated.  Thev 
contain  altogether  about  2,600  students,  the  men  having  a  small 
and  diminishing  majority.  Twenty-three  of  the  coUeges  are 
for  men,  18  for  women,  and  in  one  (Ktlsnacht  near  zJurich) 
the  sexes  study  side  by  side.  Twenty-five  of  the  colleges 
are  German,  15  French,  and  2  Italian.  Again,  of  the  42 
seminaries  29  belong  to  the  State  {i.e.  the  respective  canton), 
3  belong  to  the  communes  in  which  they  are  situated,  and 
10  are  under  private  management.  Each  State  Training 
College  and  its  annexed  practising  school  have  for  their 
management  and  superintendence  a  commission  of  usually 
seven  members  appomted  by  the  Education  Coimcil  of  the 
canton,  and  the  Director  of  the  college  is  generally  an 
advisory  member  of  the  Commission,  whose  term  of  ofhce  is 
commonly  from  four  to  six  years. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  for  us  to  observe 
is  that  only  23  of  the  institutions  are  Tnuning  Colleges  pure  and 


Training  College  for  preparing    candidates    of    both   sexes  for  the 
Secondary  Teachers'  Certificate. 

2.  The  Veterinafy  Schotd  at  Bern. 

3.  The  School  of  Fine  Arts^  for  designing,  painting,  and  modelling. 

IV.— Special  Establishments. 

1.  Trainimj  College  at  Hofxiyyl^  for  training  German -speaking  male 
teachers  for  primary  schools. 

2.  Training    College    at    Pf/rrejitimg,  for  French -si>eaking    male 
teachers. 

3.  Trainiui/   College  nf  Uimlelhank,  for  Ger^iian -speaking  female 
teachers. 

4.  Tinining    College    at    Del^mont,    for    French-8j)eaking    female 
teachers. 

5.  Trainiruj  College  at  Secondary  School  for  Girls  at  Bern. 

^.  Institution  for  Deaf  Jfutes   at  Miinchenbuchsee,  where  they 
receive  primary  instruction  and  learn  handicrafts. 

The  supply  of  schools  in  Canton  Zurich  is  even  more  complete  ;  but 
what  county  m  Great  Britain  having  a  iwpulation  of  54,000  can  boast  of  an 
educational  equipment  like  this  ? 

*  This  excludes  7  or  8  secondary  schools  that  give  instruction  in  the 
theory  of  education,  and  in  this  and  other  respects  resemble  Training 
Colleges. 
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simple,  the  other  19  formiiif^^  part  of  Hip^her  Primnry^  Schools, 
or  of  Secoudnry  Schools  and  Gymnasia,  lu  those  higher  schools 
the  future  teachers  receive  the  same  general  etlocation  as  those 
alxjiil  to  enter  the  Universities  or  preparing  for  scientific  and 
commercial  pursuits,  but  there  are,  oi  course,  special  classes  and 
armuguments  for  tVie  professional  training  of  the  pupils  intending 
to  become  teachei'j^.  During  the  la.st  ten  or  fifteen  years  it  has 
L*en  much  discussed  in  Switzerland  which  of  the  two  methods 
Ogives  the  better  ecjuiumeat  for  a  teacher,  and  the  tetichers  of 
several  cantons  have  declared  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  higher-school  s^^tem.f  Indeed,  in  recent  years  two  or  three 
Tminiug  Colleges  {cjj,  in  Zug  anil  Solothurn)  have  passed  over 
into  the  other  c^itegoiy.  Tliere  is  a  great  ileal  to  commend  such 
a  course,  for  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  a  profession  than  too 
earlv  specialisation.  If  teachei^s,  even  until  the  t^e  of  sixt^eni 
studied  side  by  side  in  our  higher  schools  with  those  preparing 
for  the  other  professions  and  walks  of  life,  they  would  doubtless 
gain  much  m  width  of  outlook  and  of  culture. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  I.  that  only  one  University  in 
Switzerland  midertakes  the  training  of  the  elementary  school- 
teacher, vix.,  the  University  of  Risel.  The  Great  Council  of  the 
canton  has  since  1892  granted  (1,000  francs  per  annum  to  the 
University  to  arran^^o  a  special  course  of  1  i  or  2  years  for  those 
about  to  become  primary  teachers. 


I h— 'Conditions  ok  Admission  to  Training  Colleges, 

There  are  no  pupil-te^iehers  in  Switzerland.  That  system, 
indeed,  has  now  been  dise^irdeil  by  the  whole  uf  Europe  except 
Britain  and  some  of  the  poorer  vilWes  of  Russia.  The  can- 
dif bites  for  ailmission  to  the  S\dss  Training  Colleges  got  their 
prepfimtoi-y  eduattian,  as  a  rule,  in  a  primary  school,  and  there- 
after two  or  three  years  in  a  higher  primary  school  (see  the  second 
column  of  Appemlix  IV..  in  connection  with  which  it  should, 
'liowever,  be  mentioned  that  mure  anil  more  of  the  colleges  are 
requiring  that  tlie  entrants  shall  have  spent  at  least  tw^o  or  three 
years  in  a  Sekundarschule). 

The  minimum  age  for  admission  is  generally  15,  but  in  some 


school 


♦  A  Sekuf^rMchiik  in  Switzerland  does  not  correspond  to  a  secondary 
?*cliool  in  this  country.  It  is  just  a  higher  grade  elementary  school,  with  an 
additional  three  or  four  years  course  Tor  carrjdn^  on  the  education  of  the 
pupil  to  the  age  of  15  or'l6  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  ordinary  elementary 
Sch«x)lH  of  the  stime  grade  as  our  secondary  Bchoois  are  called 
''  'hooLs  [MitUhi:hulen^  £cfAes  nwtjtnnts^  or  caut^^nal  schools)  in 
I'i,  As  this  peculiar  nomenckuire  of  the  Swiss  schools  might 
♦  ;au-l-  III i:> understanding  we  shall  in  tlm  Rej^ort  call  the  SekundarschweH 
Higher  Primary  »Scho<»ls,  and  the  MittaUckuhn  Secondary  Schools. 

^^.\J^  early  as  Ifturj,  1871,  and  1887  the  elemeutaiy  school  teachers  of 
canton  Zurich  recommendetl  thsU  aindidateiii  t«hould  receive  their  general 
jjed'  '  M,t  the  UanUiiud  Secojidiir)*  Schn4riK  and  that  the  j professional 
Mmld  l>e  given  hy  institutions  s[>t€ially  organised  tor  the  purpose, 
or  o,v  \i\^i  iJniversity. 


Thi'  I'm  i  tt  t  itfj  flttd  Sftttiin  ff 
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places  it  is  as  high  as  17i  or  18.  As  nn  example  of  the  rcgitlti- 
tioos  which  an  applicant  has  to  fulfil,  let  us  take  those  recently 
issued  for  the  Colle^^^u  of  Muucheubuchisee  (Hofwyl)  in  canton 
Bern.* 

romlition  f  Along  with  tli«i  uf^ipliciiliini  the  following  certificate^^  have  t**  be  nent : 
flj..,;..u;.i.„  f.,  b  ii  certilicatL'  of  hirtb  :  :!,  a  iinjdiciil  certiticate  on  the  state  of  health,  and  on 
any  constitutioiuil  weakiicvsHes,  of  tne  candiaate  ;  3,  a  certmcate  from  the 
teiicher  of  the  L-andidate  coneeining  his  upbnngin^  and  education,  to  be 
attested  and  added  to  by  the  Ci»mmittee  of  the  School,  as  well  aa,  if 
jiossible,  by  (mstoi-s'  certihcateH. 

The  eithdidates  nnist  {{)  be  natives  of  the  canton  ur  mns  of  fiarenta 
settlefl  in  the  eanti>n.  In  exeeptional  eases  those  nt>t  re.sident  in  ran  ton 
Jlern  ean  be  admitted  if  they  |juy  the  full  cost  of  their  rnainteiiani^e  and 
edneation  ;  {2)  have  attained  the  age  of  b^i  on  Ist  Ai>nl  of  the  year  of 
iulinission  ;  (3)  Ije  free  fioni  fiotiily  intinnities  which  would  interfere  with 
their  future  work  as  teachers  ;  (4)  |irodwce  favourable  eertifieate.s  of  moral 
character  ;  and  (5)  not  have  been  already  twice  rejectetl  becau^ne  of  unlitue«»^ 

The  preliminary  conditions  having  been  fulfilled »  tlie  ran<H- 
tlates  have  to  pass  a  written  nntl  oml  exatui nation  in  Reli^^ion, 
Singing  (violin  and  piano  ctptioiuil),  German,  French,  Arithmetie, 
Mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids,  Natural  Science  (elements  of 
physics  and  chemi8tr}\  physiology  of  the  hmnan  body,  the  most 
unportatit  native  animals,  cultivated  plants,  and  minerals), 
History  (general  history  from  the  Retx>rniat!on  up  to  1848,  and 
Swiss  liistory  from  the  establishment  of  the  Federation  in  that 
year),  €}cogi*aphy  (Switzerland,  and  the  most  important  European 
countries  ana  food-gro>riug  countries  througnout  the  world, 
mathematical  geography).  Drawling,  Gymnastie^s. 

In  this  college  last  spring  (1899)  out  of  46  appliciints  23  were 
admitted,  while  at  Hindelbank,  also  in  canton  Bern,  29  girls 
out  of  55  were  admitted. 

In  this  and  most  of  the  other  cantons  the  successfnl  candidates 
are  taken  at  first  on  trial  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  (usually 
three  months b  and  then  those  are  definitely  admitted  on  w^hom 
the  U*achers  report  fiivrnn^ably. 


i 
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lIl-LKNciTU     UK    (.'uUliSE    AND    SUBJECTS    t>F    INSTRUCTION     IN 

SwLss  Training  CtiLLEUEs. 

Appt-ndix  I.  ahows  that  the  length  of  the  curricula  of  the 
Mormal  i'olleges  in  Switzerland  varies  generally  from  two  t>o  four 
years.  In  twelve  of  the  colleges  it  is  tJhc  latter  Hgin-e,  and  even 
m  those  with  a  shorter  cumculum  the  tendency  is  to  increa5>e 
the  uinnber  of  sessions  as  the  reqiun^ments  of  the  tejichers 
throughout  the  coimtry  are  gradually  raised. 

Twenty-four  of  the  colleges  begin  their  session  in  spring  (May 
or  Jone)»  and  the  remaining  eighteen  in  autumn  (Septeniher  or 
October).    The  holidays  during  the  year  generally  amount  to  ten 


^  I^letuoni  f  itr  die  AufnahniKpriiiung  zum  Eintritt  Ld8  Staataseiiiittar 
*^*'  Hofwyl  Kail  tea  B«rn  voin  20  Februar,  1897. 
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or  eleven  weeks,  viz.,  a  fortnight  in  spring  and  autimin,  four 
weeks  in  summer,  and  a  week  from  Chnstmas  to  New  Year. 

Never  are  as  many  students  taught  in  a  class  in  Switzerland 
as  we  often  find  in  the  English  and  Scotch  Training  Colleges. 
Rarely  in  fact  are  more  than  25  taught  together,  and  if  the 
number  of  students  in  a  year  exceed  this  they  are  divided 
in  alphabetical  order  into  two  parallel  classes.*  For  example, 
ill  the  Ktlsnacht  College,  on  tne  shores  of  Lake  Zurich,  the 
149  students  in  the  coflege  last  summer  were  taught  in  the 
following  divisions,  commencing  with  the  youngest : — 


Men. 

Women. 

Class     Ia.               -       -       - 

16 

6 

aass     Ib.       -       -       -        - 

22 

_ 

Claas  IIa.               -        -       - 

15 

5 

Class  Hb.                       -        - 

18 

_ 

tClassm.         -       -        -        . 

25 

4 

Class  IVa.       -       -       -       - 

16 

4 

Class  IVb. 

14 

4 

The  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  each  vary  somewhat  in  the  dififerent  Swiss 
colleges,  as  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  II.  To  give  abetter 
idea  of  the  subjects  and  number  of  hours  assigned  to  each,  we 
may  repeat  here  the  summary  of  the  time-table  of  the  Ktlsnacht 
Training  College  J — the  largest  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  in 
Switzerland. 

I.— Obligatory  Subjects. 


Class. 

I. 

II. 

ni. 

IV. 

Total. 

German       -        -        -        - 

5 

5 

5 

5 

20 

Pedagogy     -        -        -        - 

— 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Methodology 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

French         .        -        -        . 

4 

4 

3 

3 

14 

Mathematics 

5 

6 

6 

5 

22 

Natural  Science  - 

4 

4 

4 

4 

16 

Laboratory  Work 

— 

2 

2 

4 

History        .... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

12 

Qeo^phy  -        -        -        - 

2 

2 

— 

2 

6 

Singmg        .... 
VioBn-        .        -        -        . 

2 
2 

4 
2 

4 
1 

4 

1 

14 
6 

Drawing      .        .        -        . 

3 

3 

2 

2 

10 

Writing       .... 

1 





—  . 

1 

Gymnastics - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

33 

37 

34 

39 

143 

♦  This  is  also  the  case  in  Training  Colleges  in  Germany, 
t  Iwas  informed  that  this  clatifi  aJ80  would  in  the  next  session  be  divided 
into  two  sections. 
J  The  detailed  time-table  of  this  college  is  given  in  Api^endix  V 
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Tlije  Tnilnmg  mid  StatiLs  of 
II.— Optional  Hubjbcts- 


Clabs. 

I- 

XL 

in. 

IV. 

Total. 

*Religiouj^  HUtory                        — 
EngliPih                .                ,          si 
Latiij   -                                -          2 
iPimio          -        -         ■         -           zL 
Drawing               -                          — 

'I 
2 

±        -1 
^        

4 
6 
6 
6 
± 

The  standiird  of  instruction  in  each  snhjoct  will  hi*  hest  seen 
from  thu  yyllahus  (given  below)  nf  the  tinal  certitic^ite  cx4imination 
for  which  the  students  are  prepared. 

Only  a  few  general  remarks  need  here  Ije  made  on  Konie  of  the 
subjeets  wUling  for  mention. 
Laagaagef^  Motleni  languages  rui^eive  ruost  attention  in  the  colleges  in 

the  Gernian-speaking  ptirts  of  tlie  country,  but  in  all  the  Swiss 

i  colleges  except  four  the  study  of  one  language  other  than  the 
mother-tongue  is  couiptilsory.  In  the  German-speaking  cantons 
French  is  taught,  and  m  French -speaking  pjortions  of  the  country 
towards  the  west  and  south* west,  German  is  taught.  English  is 
an  optional  subject  in  eight  colleges — two  for  men  antl  six  for 
women.  In  only  two  colleges  (both  in  canton  Zurich)  is  Latin 
taught,  and  even  in  those  it  is  optional 
A  perusal  of  Appendix  11.  shows  that  science  instruction 
occupies  an  important  place  in  aM  the  Swiss  Normal  Colleges, 
from  three  to  six  hours  a  week  l>eiiig  as  a  rule  devotoci  to  it  by 
each  class.  The  colleges  are  generally  well  equipped  with 
lahomtories  and  workshops,  in  which  the  students  leani  experi- 
mental methods  and  tne  handling  of  the  most  important 
chemical  and  physicid  apparatus.  The  splendid  scientific  collec- 
tion and  ehemicjd  and  pnysic^il  laboratories  at  Ktisnacht  woidd 
ilo  credit  even  to  a  technical  college. 
As  might  be  expected  in  a  country  where  so  many  of  the 
inhabit4Uits  live  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  science  of 
agriculture  comes  in  for  much  attention  in  the  Training  Colleges, 
and  in  a  number  of  them  (ejj,,  Hofwyl,  Porrentruy,  Miu'ista.laen, 
Kichenbuik,  Zug,  Hauterive,  ttoi-schach,  Chur,  Wettingen, 
Kreuzlingen  and  Sion)  the  students  have  to  supplement  tneir 
theoretiea!  studies  by  practical  work  in  the  lieUts. 
,nj^  As  illustrating  tlie  thoroughly  rational  method  of  teaching 
'or  the  fttudy  science  and  geography,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  most  of  the 
jlf^TH^*^^  1  colleges  the  students  make  every  year  an  Alpine  excursion  of 
SoogTAphy.  t'^'*^  ^^  three  days'  duration  in  order  to  study  in  the  held  lM>tAny» 
zoology,  geolog)^  and  physical  geography.  For  example^  last 
sunmier  the  female  stiiaents  of  Del^mont  travelled  to  Basc^l. 
Lucem,  Stanz  (famous  not  only  for  its  beautiful  situation,  but 


♦  Prftctically  every  student  takes  thiii* 

1 1  WM  informed  that  about  three-fourtliH  of  the  studentji  take  this  in 
the  fir«t  two  years,  auc)  about  ooe-half  during  the  laatt  two  yeare. 


3 
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also  because  of  its  uHsotiatioii  with  tbo  labours  of  Pi:»sUiloz2i),  over 
the  Brtinig  Pass  to  Mfiriiigeu,  thence  to  Interlaken,  Grindelwald, 
Thuji,  Bern,  and  then  home  again. 

The  students  of  the  Hrst  and  second  year  at  Ktisnacht 
College  go  vrith  some  of  their  teachei-s  for  a  three  days'  Journey 
each  year.  The  students  in  the  third  claiis  are  away  For  four 
days,  iuxd  shortly  l)efore  I  visiteil  the  college  last  July 
the  students  of  Class  IV.  had  reluroed  from  a  nine  days' 
excursion  in  which  they  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Rhone  Glacier. 
The  Canton  pays  one-half  of  the  expenses  of  the  excursions  and 
the  students  the  other. 

The  musical  instruction  is  always  very  {jrouiinent  in  the  Mamc, 
Swiss  colleges.  Singing  and  theory  of  music  sonietinies  get 
as  many  as  five  hom-s  a  week  in  a  class,  and  in  al]  but  eleven 
colleges  instrumental  instruction  is  obligat'Ory,  'Jlie  conunonest 
instrument  is  the  violin,  tlien  the  ui-gan,  piaiin,  hanuonium, 
and  zither. 

Gymnastics  are  taught  in  all  except  two  small  colleges,  GyjinutsLic 
and  this  subject  has  generally  two  horn's  a  week  devotea  to 
it  by  each  class.  Indeed,  it  is  made  compulsoi-y  by  the 
Confederal  Government,  anil  the  Director  of  Education  for 
the  Canton  hiLS  to  send  a  rciKirt  of  the  animal  inspertifin  in 
this  subject  to  the  Militai^y   Department  of  Switzerland. 


IV»^The  Professional  Tbaininu  of  the  Students. 

All  the  instruction  in  the  colleges  is  given  of  course  with 
special  reference  to  the  future  voeaiion  of  the  students  and 
tiie  needs  and  organisation  «if  tlie  popular  schools.  With 
the  same  ol>jects  in  view,  lessons  are  given  in  pedagog}^  and 
method.  But  competent  ul)servers  of  the  Swiss  colleges  must 
we  think  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  practical  training 
the  students  get  in  teaching  is  perhaps  the  w^eakest  point 
of  the  svstem,  and  hardly  receives  the  amount  of  attention 
that  its  mip>rtance  deserves. ♦  Indee*!,  this  part  of  the  work 
is  not  done  so  thoroughly  as  in  the  colleges  of  our  owti 
ceantry,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  elaborate  system 
in  Germany.f 

In    all    the   colleges    there   is  instruction  given   in  general  Pedagogy, 
p-  either  preceded  or  followed  by  a  study  of  the  histoiy 

o\  ion,  in  some  crises  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the 


♦This  is  the  view  taken  also  by  C  Grobj  editor  of  Swis^s  Edueatiooal 
StutUtir^  in  Jakrhuch  fUs  Ufif^rnchUwenenE  in  der  t^rhweh^  1890^  p.  13, 
ai  ( I  by  so  ^eat  an  authority  a^*  Dr.  A.  Huber  in  8vkieei:et^«vhe 

S  Vol  viii.,  p.  1132.     Mr.  Grob  says,  ''Die  btjruftidie  Ausiiia- 

tun^j  der  kunftigen  VolK^ivSchuJltjhrer  kommt  aiu*  vorschicdenen  Griinden 
Ml  den  meisten  Lehrerseraiiiarien  nicht  zu  der  wiinacJiltaren  Odtung," 
km\  then  g«^es  on  to  point  out  the  chief  defect)^. 

fD.  <rnb»Ml  by  the  writer  of  this  Htport  in  a  i»aj)er  on  77tr  Tmmitm  of 
r  '  fffl  Sf'roH/htty   Tenrheri^  m  Gfnnnnt/  which  ap|H3Hred  in  the 

/  News  in  May  and  June,  1890. 


The  Tramiwj  ttntf^ffmun^ 


hu'timl 

Traiiilutj  at 

tliKTmcfit. 


present  dn\\  iin<i  in  othci'  lullrgos  i>rily  the  chiet"  peiiuds  are 
studied,  and  an  eduwitioiial  wurk  rwid  such  m  Pestalozzis 
ithotbiogy  Leonanl  amJ  Oertrttde.  Abo  the  inHtruL^tion  in  method  either 
covers  all  the  seliool  subjects  or  only  the  chief  ones,  such  as 
reading,  arillnuetif .  iiud  singing,  fn  most  of  tlie  colleges  the 
pedagogy  and  method  are  taii^dit  f>y  tliftrTent  teachers,  and  in 
some  colleges  eacli  lecturer  is  master  of  method  in  his  own 
fiubjeet.  The  invariable  rult^  is  to  commence  the  exercises  of  the 
students  in  teacliing  in  the  last  two  years  of  tlieir  c(»urse,  and 
wliai  will  aupcar  a  novel  feature  to  most  Knglish  educationists  is 
that  tlu!  Fraetisiug  Srhool  generally  comprises  only  the  four 
lowest  classes  of  the  sthoul  annexed  to  the  college,  that  is,  con- 
sists of  children  tVom  six  to  ten  years  of  age.  The  four  classes  are 
taurfit  in  one  rot nn,  and  the  Practismg  School  is  organised  as  a 
model  of  an  undiviitcd  primary  school,  doubtless  tor  the  sake  of 
the  uiajority  of  the  students,  who  will  afterwards  become 
teachers  of  small  nnul  schools. 

This  part  of  tiic  training  of  the  future  teacher  is  so  im|xirtant 
that  I  may  give  a  sketch  of  bow  it  is  done  in  some  of  the  colleges 
I  visited. 

At  Ktlsnacht  there  is  a  special  master  of  pedagogy  and  method  * 
who  is  also  headmaster  of  the  Practising  School,  m  which  he  is 
aided  liy  a  eertilicate<l  assisUint.  For  the  following  account  T 
am  indebted  to  tht"  kiudnrss  rjf  the  Director.  Dr,  Utzinger,  who 
remarks,  however,  that  ibe  scheme  is  at  present  undei'gomg  revi- 
siou  and  may  be  somewhat  altered  :  *'  Our  students  of  Class  IL 
receive  instruction  two  houi-s  a  week  in  the  histor>'  of  education. 
In  Class  III.  the  sjune  nund>er  of  hours  is  devoted  to  the  history 
of  educ4ition  and  gencml  pedagogic  matters.  In  Class  FV.  two 
hours  i^QT  week  are  devoted  to  psychology  and  pedagogy  and 
four  to  method.  In  a  part  of  tthese  four  hours  the  students 
receive  connected  instruction  in  general  method  and  the  method 
of  individual  school  subjects,  and  in  another  part  of  the  time  the 
practical  exercises  in  teaching  take  place,  tor  the  latter  all  the 
students  have  to  hand  in  a  written  preparation  of  the  lesson,  and 
one  of  the  students  teaches  the  lesson  to  a  class  from  the  school, 
while  the  other  studenti*  and  the  master  criticise.  At  other 
hours  the  whole  of  Class  IV.  goes  to  the  school  to  listen  to  model 
lessons  given  by  the  teacher,  and  these  form  the  basis  of  sub- 
sequent discussion.  The  students  of  Cla^s  IV.  also  one  after 
the  other  throughout  the  whole  year  go  to  the  school,  each  for 
three  days  at  a  time.t  to  study  the  organisation  of  the  Practising 
School,  gi\'e  lessons  ui^der  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  and  help 
to  correct  their  faults  by  written  exercises.  Afterwards  a  written 
report  of  the  visit  has  to  be  handed  in."  In  addition  to  this  each 
fitudent  has  to  teach  a  certain  branch  to  a  class  for  two  or  three 


*  There  is  much  to  be  ^id  for  this  oo-oi*dination»  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
mtthodology  can  he  made  mucl)  more  impre.^sive  by  reference  to  the 
pBjrdiology  and  uriiiciple»  of  etiucation,  and  on  the  otbtT  the  pedagogy  will 
D6  more  praitical  if  evolved  from,  or  tested  by;  theliietbi>dology. 

f  T\u^  m  done  by  eat-h  MutK-nt  in  the  flaan  three  orluur  tinier  throughout 
the  year 


try 


WonWrn^tfiW^m^nrvri 
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PorrentTfiy. 
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wi.fifki^,  and  towiinis  tlitj  end  «if  his  course  he  is  allowed  at  tiniexS 
U>  tinderUiku*  the  manage meut  of  the  whole  Pratiasiiig  School, 
that  is,  four  classes  of  about  sixty  pupils  of  ages  ranguig  from 
six  to  teu. 

The  practical  training  of  the  students  at  Porrentruy  in  the  Jura 
portion  of  amton  Bern  is  thus  described  in  the  programme  of  the 
cxjllege  :  The  Principal  gives  instruction  in  history  of  pedagogy, 
general  pedagogy,  school  orgauisation,  general  methodology,  and 
the  method  of  ringuistie  teaching,  with  practical  exercises.  The 
methodology  of  the  other  subjects  is  taught  by  the  diH'erent 
niast^*r?5  of  the  college.  The  students  of  the  two  higher  classes 
ar»j  <ailled  upon  in  turn  to  give  iiistructiun  mleriflv  d\(jtpliridmii. 
Those  of  the  lust  year  are  exercised  littl»-  by  little  to  mann*,'e  the 
whole  school  They  keep  a  diary  with  aa  exact  record  ot  their 
work,  and  the  observations  they  have  been  able  to  make.  This 
is  banded  to  the  master  in  charge  of  the  school,  who  adds  his 
remarks  on  the  capabilities  of  the  student  as  n  teacher  and 
disciplinarian,  and  then,afttT  consultatio!i  with  the  Prin(apal  and 
the  teachei-s  of  the  special  subjects,  he  gives  the  neeessarv' 
practical  instructions  to  the  stuaent.  Those  explanations  and 
criticisms  evoked  by  the  (hary  are  made  by  the  teacher  during 
the  hours  assigned  to  methodology. 

At  Delemont  College  tor  Women,  also  in  canton  Bern,  the 
coulee  is  a  three  years  one  but  as  there  are  few  students  (28  last 
vear)  there  is  only  one  class,  which  is  renewed  every  three  years. 
In  their  last  two  years  the  students  get  practice  in  teaching  in  the 
school  under  the  superintendence  of  tne  misti'ess  of  the  school. 
They  go  two  by  two  tor  half  a  week  to  the  school,  so  that  the  turn 
of  HAch  student  comes  round  again  after  about  seven  weeks.  The 
_:  School  contains  about  50  jiujxils  from  six  to  nine  years 
mI  the  students  te^ich  each  of  tlie  three  cliisses  alternately, 

V. — Fees  and  Exi^exses  of  Board. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  IV.  that  seminarists  do  ni>t  as  a  FeeA, 
rule  pay  fees,  unless  they  do  not  l»elong  to  the  canton,  or  are 
mereh"  day  students,  or  in  eases  in  which  the  Training  College  is 
only  part  of  a  larger  institution.  Indeed,  for  all  the  public  Training 
Colleges  in  Switzerland  the  total  annual  amount  of  fees  is  only 
about  £l,40a 

Switzerlanil  is  reputedly  not  a  rich  eountry,  and  parents  desirous  Boanlin^ 
of  educating  their  children  to  become  teacners  are  generally  too  Houses  For 
poor  to  be  able  unassisted  to  support  them  for  several  years  at  t**®  ^^^^^^""^ 
colleges  remote  from  their  homes.     Hence  for  economic  reasons 
the  majority  (25  out  of  42)  of  the  Training  Colleges  in  S\^ntzerland 

board  tne  students  in  the  college  buildings:*    The  charges  for  board 

- . ^  . ^ , .^ ^ 

*  The  experience  of  Kusnaoht  seems  however  to  prove  that  a  boarding 
hon.s«  ftvfltein  is  not  nece^cmry  in  Switzerland  in  order  to  obtain  a  fttll  supply 
f>f  '  ,  and  that  the  system  is  not  much  cheaper  for  the  state.  The 
I"  a  boarding  house  from  ten  yeard  after  it  was  enUibliKhed  (1832) 

tiii  it^t'h  In  the  hitter  year  it  was  ten>porarily  closcrl  and  it  han  not  been 
found  neceitHiiry  to  open  it  again.  In  lieu  uf  the  assistJince  ohtnined  from  a 
tioanlitn;  Iiouko  the  liur-^ane.s  liave  \mn  projjfvrtioDally  raised  k»  help  the 
Htadeut'9  to  bfjard  with  private  families  in  the  town,  and  as  a  result  tJje 
expenj&e^  incurred  by  the  state  have  hardly  increa^d. 
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are  always  very  low.  At  Chur  in  canton  Grisons  the  students  are 
boarded  free.  So,  too,  are  the  students  of  the  Pedagogic  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cantonal  School  at  Solothurn,  but  in  this  case  the 
total  expenses  for  even'^thing  are  calculated  to  be  about  7'25  francs 
per  week,  and  of  this  the  students  after  they  become  teachers  have 
to  refund  to  the  state  three  francs  for  each  week. 

In  canton  Bern*  the  charge  for  lodging,  food,  washing,  fire, 
light,  and  medical  attendance  is  150  fmncs  (£6)  per  annum  for 
the  poorest  students;  students  who  are  in  expectation  of  a 
fortune  of 

£40  pay  an  addition  to  this  of  £1 

£80         „  „         „  „     £2 

£120      „  „         „  „     £3 

and  so  on  till  £400  and  upwards      „  „  £10. 

Also  where  the  parents  have  a  net  income  of 

£40    there  is  an  addition  made  of  £1 
£80        „         „  „        „        „    £2 

£120      „         „  „        „        ,.    £4 

£160  and  upwards    „         „        „  £10. 

The  particulars  as  to  fortune  and  income  are  ascertained  from 
the  registers  of  public  taxation. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  average  charge  runs  from  £12 
to  £16  per  annum,  and  Ues  nearer  the  former  figure  than  the  latter. 
The  Daily  The  daily  life  in  any  one  of  the  Training  Colleges  with  a 

Routine  at  a  boarding  house  is  pretty  much  the  same,  ana  we  may  take  the 
Training  following  account  with  which  the  Director  of  the  J^orrentruy 
a  Bc^iiTg     College  for  men  has  kindly  furnished  me,  as  typical  of  the  rest : 


,  Boanling 
House. 


In  summer  the  students  rise  at  5  a.m. 
5.20-6.20  studv 


All  these 


D.zu-D.zu  stuay  j,^    ^ce 

6.20-6.45  sweep  the  class-rooms  and  dormitories  I         hour 


later  in 
winter. 


6.45  breakfast 

7-11  (or  12  according  to  the  day  of  the  week 

and  the  class)  lessons 
12-1  dinner  and  recreation 
1-2  study 
2-6  lessons  with  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  four 

o'clock  for  tea 
6-7  study 

7-8  supper  and  recreation 
8-9^  study,  and  then  retire  for  the  night. 

In    the    Training  Colleges    of   Switzerland   there   are   still 
distinct   traces  of  the   teaching  of  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  and 


♦  R^lement  fixant  la  pension  k  ]>ayer  i)ar  les  dlijves  des  ecoles  nomiales 
du  canton  de  Berne,  4  octobre,  1876. 
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Vehrli*  that  manual  labour  ou^ht  to  form  a  part  of  the  iuaStruc 
tion,  and  this  not  only  beeaiKse  it  ih  in  itself  an  important  part  of 
education,  but  to  train  the  sturlents  to  suiUible  liubits  of  thought 
and  life  for  the  labtnious  nature  of  their  profession,  and  prevent 
them  from  becoming  (Uscontented  afterwards  with  their  lot 
amongst  the  simple  peasantry  with  whom  they  may  liave  to 
mingle.  Hence  agriculture  is  a  conunon  bmnch  of  study  in  the 
SwLss  colleges,  and  in  counection  whh  it  the  students  have 
generally  to  work  for  two  hours  in  the  tields  or  in  the  garden 
irfter  dinner  or  afteniooii  lessons.  Also  in  many  of  the  boarding 
establishments  tlie  students  assist  in  the  domestic  work.  They 
lay  the  table  and  afterwards  remove  and  wash  the  dishes,  they 
keep    the    dormitories,   lobbies,  stairs  and   rlass-rooms    clean : 


*  Sir  J\  Kay-BliTittlewortli's  dej*cription  of  his  visit  about  50  years  ago 
to  the  college  of  wloch  Vehrli  was  Diruotnr  at  Kreuzlingen,  on  Lake 
Constance,  i**  f^o  Ij^autiful,  that  I  am  teaiijtixl  h*  /jive  au  extra<?t  from  it 
**  Vehrli  welcomed  \ih  widi  fraukiies-s  ana  HinaVlicity,  wliich  at  oiiL-e  won 
tmr  i'oufiilencf.  He  poiiitid  to  the  ^'ianlls,  wliirh  weii'  cttarsu,  ami  naid* 
•  I  am  a  i>ea8ant'Hi  mm.  1  wL^h  to  l>e  no  otlier  llian  i  am,  the  teacher  of  the 
aons  of  the  j>ea8antry.  Yon  are  welcome  to  my  m<*al  ;  it  is  4;oarse  anil 
homely,  but  it  is  offere<l  cordially.' 

"  We  Hdt  dowa  with  him.  *  ThcHe  |xjtatoe.s/  hu  siiiil^  '  are  our  own.  We 
won  them  from  the  earth,  iiad  therefore  we  need  no  dainties^  for  ^ur 
appetite  i.^  gained  l>y  lalwnir,  and  the  fruit  of  our  li>il  is  alwayr^  .mvoury.' 
Tiii-i^  introduced  the  suliject  of  industry.  He  told  nw  all  the  pupils  of  the 
naruml  j4chtK>l  lal>onred  daily  some  liourrt  in  a  ^^arden  of  .several  acren 
Attached  to  the  lioune,  and  they  i)i'rformed  all  the  domestic  duty  tif  the 
household.  When  we  walketl  out  with  Vehrli  we  found  them  in  the 
garden  dijy;gtn^,  and  carrying  on  other  garden  operdtions  with  gi'eat 
uatdduity.  OtlicrH  were  ><awing  wfx>d  into  logs,  and  choi>ping  it  int^j 
billets  m  the  court-yaiYl.  Hauw  hnmght  in  .««icks  f»f  potatot^j^  on  their 
backus  or  baskets  of  recent Iv  gathereil  veKetahles^  others  laboured  in  the 
domestic  duties  of  the  houLRefioid. 

"After  a  while  the  bell  rang,  and  iinraeilifttely  their  out -dtK>r  labours  ter- 
minated, and  theyretmiied  in  au  orderly  manner  with  all  their  implements, 
ftod,  ^^ujihed,  they  reannembled  in  their  re^ipective  clans  rcKjuis.    .... 

"As  we  returned  from  the  garden  with  the  pupils  on  the  evening  of  the 
firet  day,  we  stood  for  a  few  minutes  with  Vehrli  in  the  court -yard  hy 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  pupils  had  a.scendcd  intf)  the  class-iYioms,  antl 
the  evening  toeing  tramiuil  and  warm,  the  windows  were  throuTfi  uj),  and 
we  Hhortly  afterwards  heard  them  sing  in  excellent  harmony.  As  -soon 
wi  thb  mmg  had  ceased  we  sent  a  message  to  reijue.st  another  ;  and  thus,  in 
'iuccesdon,  we  called  for  son^  after  song  of  Na^eli,  imagining  that  we  were 
only  directing  them  at  their  usual  hour  of  instruction  in  vocal  mu«ic^ 
There  was  a  great  charm  in  this  simrde  but  excellent  harmony.  When  w^e 
had  ILsteDed  nearly  an  hour,  Vehrli  invited  iis  to  a.ncend  into  the  room 
where  the  pujiils  were  assemble!  I  We  fed  lowed  him,  and  on  entering  the 
ajjartnient  great  was  our  surprise  to  discover  the  whole  school,  during  the 
period  we  had  listened,  had  been  cheering  with  songs  their  evening 
employment  of  peeling  potatoCvSj  and  cuttin;oj  the  stalks  from  the  green 
vegetables  and  beans  wnich  they  had  gatherefl  in  the  garden.  As  we  stood 
there  they  renewed  their  choruses  till  prayers  were  announreii.  Snrtpt^r 
bftd  been*  previously  taken.  After  prayers  Vehrli,  walking  aiwrnt  the 
apartment,  conversed  with  them  familiarly  on  the  occurrences  of  the  day^ 
miuijlin;?  with  hia  conversation  such  friendly  admonition  a-,  sriraiig  from 
t.%  and  then  lifting  his  hands  he  recommended  them  to  the 
, : >f  h^ven,  and  dismisi^ed  them  to  rest" 
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they  in  some  i-ases  split  tho  woml,*  and  look  after  the  lampfi  and 
the  lieatinK,  In  this  way  they  raaterially  lessen  the  expenses  of 
their  l>oar(i 

VI.'— TuAiXLMi  College  Buhsartes. 

iL  will  bo  seen  from  Appendix  IV,,  that  bursaries  are  awarded 
in  all  the  cantons  except  Friboui*g  and  Solothum,  In  the 
latter  bursaries  are  not  net.'cssary,  for,  as  has  been  said,  the 
rtiintoij  bears  tbe  whole  expense  of  the  board,  medical  attend- 
ance, i\:e.,  of  tbe  young  tcjicbcr  wbib^  he  is  preparing  for  his 
profession.  And  although  in  Fribonrg  tie  direct  bursaries  are 
piid,  yet  the  eiinton  does  so  indirectly  as  it  reduces  the 
ooard  of  deserving  pupils  from  £14  to  £1D  per  annum. 

The  liighest  bursjiries  uf  all  are  paid  in  canton  Zurich. 
Appendix  IV.,  shows  that  at  Klisiiacht  in  1895,  135  out  of 
198  students  received  bursaries  amounting  alt^igether  to  £1.484 
(in  IHIHi,  £1,600),  Tlie  amount  granted  to  any  student  depends 
on  his  ability,  diligence  and  conduct,  but  especially  on  his 
circumstances,  and  the  bursaries  are  reconsidered  every  year. 
The  maximum  in  Classes  1.  and  11  is  £16,  and  in  III.  and  IV, 
£20,  and  the  average  bursary  is  £12.  It  will  be  thus  seen 
that  aUbough  no  boarding-house  is  provided,  the  State  does 
its  duty  by  tlu^  students,  as  it  grants  the  most  necMiy  and 
deserving  of  them  £72  during  the  four  ye^rs  they  are  at 
college,  whereas  it  is  estimated  that  their  expenses  during 
the  same  period  for  board,  clothes,  books,  cVc.,  need  not 
exceed  £112. 


riiirwAnes  in 
Bern, 


')1»lig&tinn  t-o 
Ht*n  e  a  rer- 

l«,iu   ll'TI'ftll 

of  1  iiiR<  in  n 
PliliU*  S<U*rt»l 

I  the 

Hilton. 


The  State  Training  Colleges  of  canton  Bern  grant  to  about 
three-lourths  of  their  students  bursixries  np  to  £16  per  amuira, 
from  which  howe\er  is  deducted  the  addition  to  the  minimum 
chni'go  for  l>oard  (£0),  which,  as  has  been  explahied,  the  student 
has  to  pay  acrtording  to  his  fireumstances. 

In  return  for  the  assistance  thus  given  l»y  the  State  for 
their  education,  the  seminarists  are  bound,  as  a  nile,  to  remain 
pubbt*  school  teachers  in  the  fanton  for  a  certain  mimber 
of  years.  The  duration  of  tin's  obligation  varies  from  two 
years  in  t^anton  Z\nn(h  In  eiglit  years  in  Valais.  In  Bern 
it  is  four  years.  Anyone  tailing  to  fulfil  this  condition  has 
to  refund  a  jwrt  nf  tlie  sum  he  received  as  bursaries 
and  assistance  towards  bis  kii-p,  the  fraction  denending  on  tho 
time  that  remains  to  be  served.  Of  course  tlie  Council  ot 
Education  of  the  cjinton  C4in  either  partially  or  wholly  forego 
this  claim  if  it  sees  good  reason. 
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Vlh — The    Examination    for    the 

Certificate. 


Primaby  Teacher's 


The  regulati<nis  fur  the  diploma  examination  are  very  different 
in  the  cJintons  throughout  the  countrv»  but  they  nearly  all  agree 

*  At  Porrentniyt  for  example,  the  Btiident«  of  the  two  lowest  classes  do 
this  during  midday  recreation  for  about  ten  weeks  in  mimmerf  to  lay  in  the 

winter's  st<:»ck  of  wo<jd- 


■ 

I 

I 


in  one  respect,  namely,  in  de%^ising  some  ariungement  for  re-  strain  of  I 
lieving   the   student   of  tlie    unnecessary  strain   of  kavin^    to  '^^^*^|"^"?J^! 
undergo  examination  in  a  bewildering  variety  of  subjuttts  at  one  Exa^jinatliai 
time.     In  Zurich  and  Bern  this  is  dono  by  holding  a  pari  of  the 
examination   a  year  before  the  students  leave  the  college.     h\ 
Zurich  the  subjects  of  the  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be 
seen   from    the   itahcised  portions  of  the  syllabus  given  below. 
In  canton    Bern    the    first  examination  ( Vorpritfunif)  includes 
EeUgion,  Phydiology,  German  Grammar  and  Composition.  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Science,  History,  fieogi-aphy,  Writing,  while  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  examination  intrudes  the  instruction 

Snven   during  the  year  in  any  of  the  aljovc  snbieds,  and  als(j 
ediigogy.  Methodologv,  French,  Drawing,  IMiisie,  (Tymnasticsand 
Practical  Skill. 

In  other  cantons  {eM.,  Lueem  and  St.  Gall  en)  the  leaving 
students  have  at  the  end  of  their  course  to  take  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  exJimination  and  come  up  for  the  practical  pai^t  at  a  later 
period  (one  year  Lucem,  two  years  St.  Gallen)  in  order  to  have 
the  provisional  certificate  raised  to  a  full  certificate. 

Lastly,  in  some  of  the  cantons  («.(/.,  Fribourg  and  Geneva)  the 
students  do  not  receive  a  certificate  on  leaving  the  college,  but 
after  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  they  serve 
for  a  year  under  teachers  recommended  by  the  inspectors.  In 
Fril>ourg  they  then  come  up  for  a  second  examination  which  is 
dispensed  with  in  Geneva,  where  a  satisfactory  report  of 
their  practiciil  skill  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  examination  requii-ements  for  a  Primary  The  !*iU»if  „ 
Teacher*8  Certificate  in  Switzerland  let  us  utke  those  in  canton  f^f  ex*uiima* 
Zurich.*     The    examination    is    t^onducted    by    a    commission  lij?",^^*^ 
appc^inted  yearly  by  the  (Council  of  Education.    It  is  pjirtly  wTitten.  Tearlief's 
oral,  and  practic4ib  and  rom prebends  the  following  subjects  and  rertitimte  | 
subiiivisions  of  the  same  (the  parts  printed  in  italics  are  taken  at  ^"^^'''^• 
the  end  of  the  third  session,  and   the  others  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth). 


1 .  Ped  a  iio<  i  Y  A  N I )  .M  ET  u  ♦ » 1  x  >  n  J  < ;  V .  — a.  Jlhto  i  *j  of  Pulutjf}*nj-    h .  t  J  en  era  1 
Pedagogy,    c.  Methodology.    fL  Trial  le^^son  in  the  school. 

2.  German. — a.  Grnmm*t}\  pr<mxlt/j  ftn4  mmfMiHitkiu,     h.   Heading  ant  I 
explauAtion.     r.  Knrtwledge  of  the  Hteratmo.     tl.  E».my. 

3.  French. — a,  Gmmmar.    h.  Heading,  tranf*lation,  speaking,    c.  Know- 
ledge of  the  literature,    d.  E»say. 

4.  HiHTORT. — a.  Getieral  Histoty,    h,  Swiss  History. 

5.  Religious  History  (optional). 

6.  Mathematics.— <j.  Algebra,    h.  Geometry,    r.  Arithmetic,    d.  Prac- 
tical Mathematics  (land  surveying,  kc). 

The  fallowing  are  taken  in  the  second  part  of  the  examination  ;^ 

a.  Combinations  ;  binomial  theorem  ;  complex  numbersj ;  chief  )»ro- 
I^erties  of  the  higher  equations  and  of  algebraic  function.*,  fj,  8pb*^rieal 
trigonometry. 


*  Dan    Reglement    iiber    die    Fahigkeitsprufimgen 
ziirehidmcber  Primarle}n*er,  vom  16  iliirz  1880, 


zur     Pat^utimng 
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7.  ScrENCB.— fi.  HfdanyandZofjhjifij.  k  ChemUtrf*  i\  Mi^im^logy  and 
Geoloffif,    d.  Physics  antl  Physiology. 

8.  Ueouraphv,— ^*.  Special  ffeoffraphf/.  h.  Matheiimtical  and  physical 
geography. 

11  Mlt»u\ — it.  Th*'f»rff  iiftd  compfmtt'tjn,  A.  Singing,  r.  Violin.  ^,  Piano 
(oiitiotial). 

10.  Dkawinij."-«.  Freeband  drawing  from  nature.  6,  Linear  drawing, 
Draw^jngs  pi-eviou^ly  executed  have  to  be  ssIiowti. 

11.  Writtnii.— Wnting  on  the  blackboard,  and  specim'feu.'*  of  writing 
previnuHly  execut-wi  have  to  he  shown. 

12.  (Jymnahtios.— <i.  Knowledge  of  method.    If.  Practical  skill. 

Kiivh  soctioii  r>f  the  above  subjects  has  the  same  value.  In 
(lGcitlin|(  the  resoU  of  the  examinations  the  intqEfers  1  to  5  are 
used,  with  the  following  sipiitif^ince  :^ — 1  =  weak,  2=  unsatis- 
foetory  (Lhest!  two  inarks  are  i^^iveii  to  seotions  for  which  the 
Htndeuts  c<nihl  iKtt  be  ^Taiiteil  a  certidcate),  3  =  satisfactory, 
4  =  ^rood,  5  —  very  good  At  tlie  closf  of  the  examination  the 
avenige  of  all  tfie  numkTs  \h  taken,  and  the  Exaniiiinlion 
Cnniniission  has  to  keep  I  he  tnllowing  directions  in  mind. 

{ft)  I'anilidaieH  whos(5  average  over  all  does  not  exceed  2i 
liiih  and  nrv  not  granted  another  exuniination, 

(l>)  Those  whose  avcMage  Vtos  between  2 A  and  H  ctin  take 
part  of  I  he  exainiriatinii  iiver  again  in  the  following  year. 
If  in  this  f^xaniinaiion  their  average  does  not  re^ich  H,  tlten 
they  cannot  be  further  employed  as  teachers. 

(c)  If  the  average  nf  a  t nndidate  is  between  3  and  3 J,  but 
glaring  weakness  is  shown  in  any  of  the  more  important 
snbjeets  of  the  exaroi nation,  tlien  the  commission  recom- 
mends to  the  Ed  ti eat  ion  C\nmeil  what  parts  of  the 
examination  should  be  taken  over  again  at  a  later  period. 

(d)  Candidates  whose  average  is  over  24  but  under  3 
receive  a  certificate  marked  *'  Provisionally  Qualified/'  and 
the  Council  of  Education  can  temijomrily  assign  him  to  a 
place.  If  he  does  not  piiss  another  examination  within  four 
years  his  certificate  is  cancelled. 

The  Examination  Conmiissioii  rejiorts  the  results  to  the  Coimcil 
of  Education,  wliich  then  issties  to  the  snccessfuJ  candidates  two 
certificates — 1,  the  certiricate  of  qualification;  2,  the  certificate 
containing  the  whole  of  the  marks  for  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
examination.  Both  of  these  combined  fomi  the  Teachers 
Certificate. 

In  canton  Bern  the  standard  of  examination  is  about  the 
same  as  the  id>oY<.  In  this  canton  61>  male  and  120  female 
candidates  prvsentcil  tbent^elves  in  the  year  1898-09.  and  of 
these  there  were  successful  (i4  and  117  respectively. 

All  the  cantons  a]lt>w  those  who  liave  not  studied  in  a  Normnl 
Seminary  to  try  the  certificate  examination  quahfying  to  teach 
in  an  efena/ntarv   sehool,  provided  the  candidate  is  U»  years  of 
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age  and  of   good  moral  character.     But  very  few  outsiders  Elementary 
I)reseiit  themselves,  and,  as  one  of  the  chief  educational  authori-  ^^^^^^ 
ties  in  Zurich  says,  they  form  "  a  vanishingly  small  fraction  "  of  Certificate. 
the  whole.* 

In  the  year  1896-97  the  total  number  of  male  students  in  The  numbei 
training  was  1,384  (a  diminution  of  12  from  the  previous  year),  9^  j'^^^i^ 
and  of  female  students  1,149   (an   increasef  ot  94),  and   the  CoHeges^and 
numbers  successful  in  the  certificate  examination  were  374  and  the  annual 
286  resnectively.    The  annual  expense  of  training  teachers  in^!'^?^^**®"^ 
Switzerland  is  about  £56,000i  so  tnat  the  cost  of  each  student  '^°"^* 
is  about  £22  per  annum.§     The  State  contributes  about  three- 
fourths  of  this,  the  other  fourth  being  derived  to  a  small  extent 
froia  fees  (about  £1,400  per  annum),  but  chiefly  from  the  income 
of  the  boarding-houses  (about  £9,000  a  year)  and  voluntary 
contributions  (about  £2,800  a  year)  from  societies  to  the  funds  of 
the  private  Training  (Colleges. 


*  Dr.  A.  Huber  in  Schweizerische  Schvlsf  itistik,  vol.  viii.,  p.  441,  writes : 
*'  The  ^reat  nu^ori^  of  primary  teachers  in  Switzerland  have  receiveii  their 
education  in  Training  CoUeges  ;  only  a  vauishingly  small  fraction  has  come 
from  other  Secondary  Schools,  and  on'y  a  few  have  received  a  University 
education." 

tin  Switzerland,  as  in  this  count)/,  the  percentage  of  male  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools  is  slowly  but  steadily  decreasing,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  ; — 


Year. 


1887-88  - 

1888-88  - 

1888-00  - 

1890-91  - 

1891-92  - 

1892-93  - 

1893-94  - 

1894-05  < 

1895-96  ' 

1886-97  - 


Total 

Number  of 

Elementary 

Teachers. 


9,031 
9,151 
9,239 
9,330 
9,418 
9,480 
9,609 
9,550 
9,664 
9,765 


Men. 


6127 

6,1  6 
6,22'/ 
6,266 
6,291 
6,348 
6,292 
6,359 
6,385 


Per- 
centage. 


Women. 


67-8 

2,904 

67-5 

2,971 

670 

3,043 

66-7 

3,105 

66-5 

3,162 

66-4 

3,187 

661 

3,261 

65-9 

3,268 

66-1 

3,305 

65-4 

3,370 

Per 
centiige. 


32-2 
32-5 
330 
33*3 
33-5 
33-6 
33*9 
341 
33-9 
34*6 


Indeed  Article  24  of  the  latest  School  Law  for  Bern  (1894),  says  expressly 
*'  the  elementary  classes  will  be  entrusted  as  a  rule  to  women." 

J  About  one-half  of  this  is  for  salaries,  about  one-fourth  for  the  supix)rt 
of  the  students  in  the  boarding-houses,  and  the  bursaries  awarded  amount 
to  more  than  £8,000  per  annum. 

§  See  the  financial  part  of  Appendix  IV.,  which,  however  does  not  give 
the  particulars  regarding  the  private  Training  Colleges.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  when  students  are  trained  in  a  pedagogic  aei>artment  of  a  larger 
institution  Uie  cost  of  their  training  is  not  stated,  as  it  is  mixed  up  with  the 
general  expenditure  of  the  school. 
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VIII. — Examination  for  the  Higher  Primary  School 
Teacher's  Certificate  (Sekundarschullehrer). 

With  one  exception  there  are  no  Training  Colleges  in  Switzer- 
land to  train  candidates  for  teaching  in  Higher  Primary  Schools.* 
The  exception  is  the  case  of  canton  St.  Gallen,  in  which  the 
Gymnasium  has  a  course  of  a  year  and  a  half's  duration  for 
preparing  teachers  for  Higher  Modem  Schools  (RealschvZen), 

In  all  except  eight  or  nine  cantons,  however,  a  teacher  must 
fulfil  certain  conditions,  and  pass  an  examination  in  order  to 
obtain  a  diploma  qualifying  to  teach  in  a  higher  primary  school 
The  conditions  and  scope  of  the  examination  are  somewhat 
different  in  the  various    cantons,  and,  as    in   the    preceding 
chapter,  we  shall  take  the  regulations  of   canton  Zurich  as 
representative  of  the  others, 
ll^gulations       In  canton  Zurichf  candidates  for  examination  must  have 
^j^^°       (a)  the  full  qualification  of  an  elementary  teacher,  (6)  served  at 
least  one  year  in  a  school  of  the  primary  grade,  (c)  studied  for 
two  years  at  a  University  the  subjects  selected  for  examination, 
but  for  a   modem  language  one   of  the  years  may  have  been 
spent  in  the  respective  country. 
The  examination  fee  is  10  francs. 

The  Coimcil  of  Education  appoints  the  Examination  Com- 
mission, which  is  divided  into  sections  of  at  least  two  members 
for  each  of  the  subjects,  which  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Pedagogy. — a.  General  Pedagogy  and  Psychology,  b.  History  of 
Pedagogy. 

2.  Methodology.— a.  Method  of  instruction  in  higher  primary  school 
subjects,    h.  Trial  lesson. 

3.  German. — a.  The  chief  facts  of  the  History  of  the  Grammar,  b 
History  of  the  Literature  :  thorough  knowledge  of  an  important  poet  or 
of  a  group  of  poets  (1)  of  the  Middle  High-German  Period,  (2)  of  the 
New  High-German  Period,    c.  An  essay. 

4.  French. — a.  Grammar,  b.  History  of  the  Literature,  and  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  few  important  works,  c.  An  essay,  and  a 
translation  from  German  into  French. 

5.  English  (as  for  4). 

6.  Italian  (as  for  4). 

7.  Latin.— a.  A  translation  and  grammatical  explanation  of  a  passage 
from  a  prose  writer  such  as  Caesar,  Livy,  Cicero,  b.  Reading  ana  trans- 
lation from  a  poet  such  as  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  c.  Written  translation 
from  German  into  Latin. 

8.  History.— a.  General  history  and  history  of  culture  up  to  the  present 
time.    b.  Swiss  history  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Swiss  constitution. 

9.  Mathematics.— a.  Algebraic  analysis,  and  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus  (the  latter  optional),  b.  Analytical  geometry,  c.  Des- 
criptive geometry. 

10.  Physics.- -a.  Mechanics  (including  acoustics)  and  heat,  b.  Optics 
and  electricity,    r.  Practical  physics. 

*  See  footnote  p.  181  regarding  SekuiidarBchiUen, 

+  Das  Keglcment  iibir  die  Fahigkcitspriifungen  zur  Patentiruiif 
asiircherischer  sekundarlehrer,  vom  24  Mai,  1890. 
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11.  CuMiSTRT.-^a.  Inorganic  chemistry,  b.  Organic  chemistry,  c 
Practical  chemistry. 

1  i^  O»0ORAPHY.--a.  Biathematical  and  physical  geography,    b.  A  know 
ledge  of  the  nations  and  peoples. 

13.  3iiN]£BALOOT  AND  Qbology.— a.  Mineralogy,    b.  Geology. 

14.  Botany.— a.  Qeneral  botany,  and  microscopic  exercises,  b.  Special 
botany.  * 

15.  Zoology.— rt.  General  zoology,  and  practical  zoology,  b.  Special 
zoology.  ^ 

16.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.— a.  Anatomy,  b.  Physiology 
c.  Hygiene.  "^        ^•'' 

17.  Drawing.— a.  Freehand  drawing,  b.  Technical  drawing  and  plan- 
drawing. 

18.  Gymnastics.— a.  Theory  of  gymnastics  for  higher  primary  schools. 
6.  Practical  skill. 

The  examination  qualifying  to  teach  in  a  higher  primary 
school  embraces  the  following: — 

1.  Pedagogy,  Methodology,  German,  French. 

2.  Also  one  of  the  following  sections: — (a)  English  o?*  Italian 
or  Latin ;  (b)  Greneral  History  and  Swiss  History ;  (c)  Physical 
Geoffiaphy,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  nations  and  races  of 
mankind ;  (d)  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Greography ; 
(e)  Physics  and  Physical  Geography;  (/)  Chemistry;  (g) 
Mineralogy  and  Geology;  (h)  Botany;  (i)  Zoology.  All  can- 
didates must  give  proof  of  regular  attendance  at  tne  university 
lectures  in  the  suojects  chosen,  and  of  having  diligently  taken 
part  in  the  exercises  in  the  same. 

3.  In  so  far  as  the  candidate  did  not  reach  the  mark  5  (very 
good)  in  Drawing,  Music,  and  Gymnastics  in  the  examination  for 
primary  teachers,  he  has  to  give  evidence  of  further  preparation 
m  them. 

The  candidate  has  in  the  examination  room  (a)  to  write  an 
essay  in  (Jerman;  (6)  an  essay  in  French;  (c)  to  undergo  an 
examination  in  the  subject  selected  from  a  to  i  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  Further,  every  candidate  has  to  hand  in  a  thesis 
chosen  oy  himself  in  connection  with  his  principal  subject. 

In  adjudicating  on  the  results  in  eacn  subject  the  integers 
1  to  5  are  employed  with  the  same  meaning  attached  to  them  as 
explained  on  p.  16.  The  marks  awarded  bv  the  sections  of  the 
commission  are  afterwards  submitted  to  tne  whole  commission, 
and  those  candidates  are  failed  whose  average  mark  in  more  than 
one  subject  does  not  reach  3.  They  are  allowed  to  take  the 
examination  again  at  the  earliest  a  year  afterwards,  and  the 
Council  of  Education  can  on  this  occasion  grant  exemption  from 
the  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  previously  gained  at  least 
the  average  4  (good).  Only  under  exceptional  circumstances 
can  a  third  examination  be  granted.  The  examination  marks 
and  the  proposals  with  regarcl  to  them  bv  the  whole  commission 
are  transmitted  to  the  Education  Council,  with  whom  rests  the 
final  decision  as  to  the  result.  The  higher  primary  teacher  s 
certificate  consists  of — 1.  The  examination  certificate  with  the 
marks  obtained  in  the  different  subjects.  2.  The  list  of  lectures 
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and  practical  courses  which  the  candidate   attended,     3.  The 
title  of  the  thesis  chosen  far  treatment  l>y  the  candidate. 

The  re^iiliMiuiis  for  the  Bernose  Higher  Primary  Teacher's 
Certilicatc*  are  very  similar  to  the  above.  In  this  canton  lifty- 
three  tried  the  examination  in  the  half-year  from  Novembi&r 
1H98  to  April  1899,  and  forty-one  were  successful. 


IX,— Qualifications  for  Secondary  Schckil  Teachers, 

There  are  for  secondary  school  teachers  in  Switzerland  no  fixed 
examinations  similar  to  the  above.  Nor  are  there  colleges  for  train- 
ing sneh  teachers,  hut  sonio  <»f  the  Universities  have  pedagogic 
departments,  in  connection  with  which  arrangements  are  made 
for  obtaining  practice  in  teaching.  For  example,  by  a  Law  of 
11th  May,  1875,  classes  for  training  secondarj^  teachers  at  the 
University  of  Bern  are  subsidised  to  the  extent  of  £1,000  jjer 
annum. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  secondary  school  {Mittelschule)in 
Switzerland  the  tV>niniittee  of  Supervision  of  the  School  usually 
adveilises  the  place,  and  the  caudidates  liave  to  teach  a  trial 
lesson  and  imdergo  an  ex^iniinat ion,  unless  the  Conioiittee  thinks 
that  it  has  otherwise  sufficient  proof  of  their  skill  and  ability. 
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XL— CONTlNtTATION    AND    EXTEKSION   COURSES   FOR   TeACHERS, 

After  a  student  leaves  an  elementary  training  coll^fe  in 
Switzerland  every  inducement  is  heltl  out  to  him  to  continue  his 
studies,  and  il  Is  impressetl  upon  him  that  the  only  way  to 
prosper  in  his  lydling  is  by  iycossaritly  striving  to  improve  his 
sricntiHc  and  professional  attaimneTUs.  Henco  there  are  in  most 
ijf  the  caiUons  ritliciallv  organised  Heplition  and  Extension 
UiKU'ses  for  teachers,  in  one  canton  (Valais)  there  is  a  )>er- 
manent  arrangement  made  for  such  courses,  lait  in  the  other 
catUons  they  either  take  place  at  regular  intervals,  or  from  time 
to  time  accnnling  to  requirement's. 

At  these  courses  instruction  is  given  in  ptrticular  subjects, 
such  as  Method,  Natural  Science.  Mamial  Work,  Singing, 
Drawing,  G3manastica  In  some  of  the  cantons  attentlance  at 
them  is  compulsory,  while  in  others  it  is  simply  reconmicnfled. 
As  a  rule  the  St^te  hears  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  expenses  for 
l)oanl  of  those  taking  |>art  in  the  courses.  For  example,  in 
canton  Bern  it  is  enactetft  that  at  each  Training  College  there 
will  l>e  held  every  second  year,  as  a  rule,  a  repetition  or  extension 
course  for  certiKcated  masters  and  mistresses,  at  which  atten<lance 
will  either  be  compulsory  or  he  granted  by  application  to  the 
Tliroctor  of  Eductatiou,  The  instrnction  is  gratis,  and  so  is  a  part 
or  the   whole  of   the  expenses  of   lodging  and    board*    The 

*  Rcgleinent  fur  die  Patent pnifungeu  von  ^kundarlehr^^rfi  des  Kantonfi 
H«Tn  vmn  Hi  Oktober,  imi. 

t  S  12  Loi  «ur  Im  ^colee  aormal^  dll  canton  de  Bema,  1 1  Mai,  1876 
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uiAximum   length   of  a  course  is  six   weeks   iu   the  German 
districts,  and  three  months  in  the  French  ones. 

In  canton  Zurich  continuation  courses  are  not  arranged  by 
the  State,  but  these  and  courses  of  lectures  are  held  in  connection 
with  the  school  chapters.  Every  year  the  Council  of  Education 
grants  300  francs  to  be  awarded  for  Prize  Essays  by  elementary 
teachers  holding  appointments  in  the  public  schools.  The  prizes 
are  sums  of  20,  40,  or  60  financs,  but  for  a  particularly  brilliant 
performance  180  francs  may  be  awarded. 


XI. — The  Appointment  and  Dismissal  of  Teachers. 

In  all  the  cantons  but  three  the  appointment  of  elementary 
teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  school  authorities — either 
the  committee  of  the  particular  school  or  of  the  commune.  The 
exceptions  are  Baselstadt,  in  which  the  Council  of  Education 
makes  the  appointment,  and  Geneva  and  Fribourg,  in  which  it 
is  made  by  tne  Council  of  State — in  the  latter  case,  however, 
with  the  advice  of  the  communal  council  and  school  committee. 
In  most  cantons  the  appointment  is  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  varying  from  one  to  eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
It  may  be  rwiewed  or  cancelled. 

The  exact  conditions  of  the  apjwintment  and  the  manner  of 
making  it  vary  much  throughout  the  cantons. 

In  canton  Bern  no  vacjincy  in  an  elementary  school  can  bo  Elementary 
filled  up  (except  it  be  a  case  of  promotion  in  the  same  school)  leacherein 
without  being  first  advertised  in  the  Official  hea^iiet  (A  mtlickes^^^^"^^' 
Schulblatt,  A  smaM  bi-monthly  of  about  12  pages^  ^vith  a  state- 
ment of  the  duties  and  the  emoluments  atUiched.*  The  terms 
of  this  statement  are  binding  both  on  the  school  authoritias  and 
on  the  teacher  appointed.  Candidates  have  to  submit  to  the 
school  commission  their  diploma,  their  testimonials,  and  a  short 
sketch  of  their  career.  If  the  commission  thinks  it  necessary 
the  candidates  can  be  asked  to  give  trial  lessons  before  an  expert 
appointed  by  the  Director  of  Education.  The  successful  candi- 
date enters  on  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
half-year  following  the  appointment,  i.e.,  either  1st  May  or  1st 
November.  Teachers  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and 
three  months  before  the  end  of  this  period  the  school  committee 
determines  whether  the  appointment  will  be  renewed  for  a 
similar  period,  or  whether  the  place  ^vill  he  again  open  to 
competition.  The  tejicher  must  remain  in  the  situation  for  at 
lea.st  one  year,  and  if  he  wishes  to  retire,  must  give  notice  to  the 
committee  two  months  before  the  1st  May  or  1st  November. 
Anyone  who  breaks  this  regulation  can,  by  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  State,  be  deprived  either  partly  or  wholly  of  the  State 
contribution  to  the  salary. 


♦  Loi  sur   rinstruction  Primaire  du  Canton  de  Berne,  6  Mai,   1894, 
§  31  ^  seq. 
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Vacancies  in  Uio  start*  of  a  higher  primary  school*  apihl 
advertised,  and  candidates  who  are  not  certificated  have  as 
a  rule  to  undergo  an  examination,  while  from  others  a  trial 
lesson  only  is  required.  The  committee  of  the  school  sends 
the  name  of  its  nominee  to  the  Coimcil  of  State,  with  whom 
rests  the  final  appnintoienl.  The  teacher  may  be  required 
to  serve  a  certain  time  on  trial. 

Vacancies  in  cantonal,  ie.,  secondary  schooLsf  are  filled  up 
after  a  public  examination  (since  there  is  no  certificate  for 
secondary  teachers),  which  may,  however,  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  case  of  those  of  proved  ability.  Before  making  the 
appointment  the  inspector  of  higher  grade  schools  has  to  l>e 
consulted^  and  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  State  obtained. 
Mastei's  are  tis  a  rule  appiinted  for  ton  years,  and  anyone 
wishing  to  resign  during  that  time  must  give  notice  to  the 
school  committee  two  months  befoi*e  the  end  of  the  current 
half-yc^ir. 

In  tumton  Zurich  the  procedure  is  somewliat  diflerent. 
According  to  the  Law  of  18594  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
a  public  elomentarj'  school  in  canton  Zurich  the  Director  of 
Eduratioii  sends  at  once  a  temporary  teacher  who  must  be 
certificated.  Then  the  commumd  school  committee  (Gemtind- 
schiilpjft'gfi)  decides  within  foin*  weeks  whether  this  temporary 
arrangement  uiU  continue,  or  whether  a  definite  ap|xiintment 
will  be  made,  and,  in  tlie  latter  aise,  whether  it  sliall  be  made  hy 
nomination  or  by  advertisement.  In  any  ciuse  the  temporary 
appoLntment  cannot  last  longer  than  two  years. 

Every  teacher  is  eligible  for  definite  appointment  who  is 
fully  certificated  and  has  taught  for  two  years  in  the  cjinton. 
But  because  of  the  superabundance  of  twichers  and  the 
difiiculty  of  getting  situations  about  twenty  ymrs  ago, 
this  regulation  was  mcKlitiefl  so  that  only  a  half-yeairs 
school  experience  during  the  two  years  succeeding  the  issue 
of  the  teaeher*s  diploma  now  quaUties  for  a  definite  appointment, 
The  appointment  is  for  six  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  school  committee  meets  and  votes  by  liiillot  for 
or  against  the  retention  of  the  teacher  for  another  term  of  like 
length. 

By  the  Law  of  1859  the  coumiitlee  of  a  higher  [irimary 
school  fills  up  a  vacancy  after  having  thrown  the  same 
ojxm  to  competition  by  advertisement  The  duration  uf  tho 
appointment  is  six  years. 

Vacancies  in  secondary  schools  are  a4lvertised  in  the  otticial 
prt^s,  and  the  election  made  by  the  commission  having 
oversight  of  the  sch«x>l  (Section  2y0  of  Law  of  1859).  Since 
there  are  no  diolomai*  for  secondary  teachers,  in  order  to 
make   sure    of    tne    fitness    of   the    candidates    they  can    be 

*  I^i  mir  les  ecoleci  secotidairoit  du  canton  de  Berne,  ^6  Jain,  1856,  §  16, 

et  Mi/, 

f  hoi  coiicernaiji  la  suppression  de  Tfeilc  cant<>nale  a  Bfinti,  aiiiwi  que 
quelquefi  modificatiou.s  apport^  4  la  legislation  scolaire  |>ar  »mUi  de  cett^ 
0UDpr6i8ion,  27  Mai,  1877,  §  3. 

}ll«e6t2  uberda8  tfesaituate  tTnterricUtsiweiiieii  des  Kantona  Ziiriek  vom 
.U  Dmmhof,  185&,  §277. 
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»ked  to  pass  au  examiiiation  and  toach  a  trial  lesson.    The 

tppointment  is  at  first  for  ten  years,  after  which  the  teacher 

Ts  definitely  appointed  and  holds  Ihe  title  of  professor.  ^ 

The  school-laws  of  the  difierent  cantoii.s  make  careful  provision  Sqs^iismi 

^ior  full  and   fair  consideration  before  a  teacher  is  ^tismissed,^jij.^{j 

id  as  a  rule  this  extreme  step  cannot  bu  taken  without  the 

consent  of  the  Coiuieil  of  Education  of  the  canton.     In  Beni, 

for  example,  all  complaints  by  jmrenLs  or  others  are  lodged  ^ith 

the  school  committee,  and  if  the  latter  has  any  complaints  it 

ibmits  them  to  the  school  inspector.     If  the  Vault  is  such  as 

necessitate  the  suspensioa  or  rectill  of  the  teacher,  it  is  at 

once  notified  to  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  accompanied 

by  the  opinion  of  the  mspector.     Ditterences  Ijetween  the  teacher 

and  the  coramunity  or  tlie  school  committee,  which  are  such  as 

lo  prevent  the  full  efficacy  of  his  work,  and  cannot  be  otherwise 

removed,  fomi  a  ground  for  the  dismissal  of  the  teacher,  and 

-this  carries  with  it  expulsion  from  the  teaching  profession,  whereas 

neeall   entjiils  only  removal  from    the   position   then   occupied. 

[The  Director  of  l^ublic  Instruction  decides  also  on  complaints 

by  a  teacher  against  the  school  committee. 

XIL — Salaries. 

A  student  on  leaving  a  TrainiiLg  CoUege  has  no  difficulty  in 
finding  employment,  as  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  a  canton  to 
expend  money  in  training  more  teachers  than  are  required  for 
its  schools,  and  competition  cannot  lower  the  salaries,  as  the 
minimum  is  in  nearly  ever)^  case  fixed  by  the  school -law  of 
the  canton,* 

The  avemge  commencing  salary  of  a  Swiss  elementary  teacher 

Linay  be  set  down  tis  1,000  francs  (£40),  the  highest  being  paid 

Hn  some  of  the  larger  towns  (owing  to  the  increased  expenses  of 

%Viiig)»and  in  remote  mountain  districts  (to  prevent  too  frequent 

minges  of  teachers).     The  above  may  seem  to  us  a  very  modest 

stun,  but  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  j^a'cater  purchasing  value  it 

I  represents  in  Switzerland  than  in  this  country,  thai  in  addition 

Uj  it  the  teacher  is  provided  with  a  ho^ise,  garden,  and  firewood, 

pv  an  equivalent   m   money,  tliat  the  salary   receives  regular 

increments  proportional  to  tne  length  of  senice,  that  the  teacher 

has  generally  the  right  of  appoid  to  the  Education  Council  should 

he  be  dismissed  lus  he  thinks  unjustly,  that  after  a  certain  ago 

he  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  that  in  the  case  of  his  death  his 

^mdow  and    children    receive  an   annual   allowanee,   we  must 

:>nclude  that  the   lines  of  the   elemenUir}'  school   teacher   in 

Svritszerland  are  not  c*^st  in  tinpleasant  places. 

Each  canton  has  its  o\^ti  regulatiorLs  for  teachei-s'  salaries,  but 
a  pretty  acciu-ate  notion  of  the  whole  will  be  obtained  from  a 

♦  In  only  live  canton^)  is  this  not  the  Cftae,  naniely,  Appenzell-A-Rho 
fidwalden,  f^c^hwyz,  Uri,  Zug,  Schwyx  i»  also  unlike  the  other  cantons 
D  that  the  State  does  not  directly  contribute  a  share  of  the  teachers' 
alarie^,  which  are  wholly  mid  by  the  coiunuines,  but  it  does  so  indirectly, 
^  it  nuts  the  whole  of  tne  profits  derived  from  the  State  rnonoi»oly  of 
]lmfm  to  the  rnxlit  nf  the  soh*K»l  futidn  nf  tire  fuTtJinnni'^, 
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Annual 
increinentt. 


Tlie  jmrt  of 
I  lie  saliirv 
defray e<l  Ky 


stud}'  uf  ibu  miuiIioJh  of  paying  the  different  gnuics  of  teachers 
in  two  representative  cases. 

In    mnton    Zurich*  the  minimum   salary  of  an   elementary 

schoolmaster  is  £48  (for  hi^'her  primary  teachers  £72)  a  year, 
together  with  a  house,  256  cubic  feet  of  tirewood,  and  half  a 
Juchart'f  of  anil  >le  land. 

The  sjilary  of  a  primary  or  higher  jprimary  teacher  remains 
fixed  for  six  years,  and  thereafter  the  State,  that  is  the  canton, 
grants  the  follo\\ing  increments  of  the  annual  siilary  according  to 
the  length  of  service  in  a  public  school  in  the  canton  :— 


For  6  to  10 
For  n  to  15 
For  16  to  20 
For  more  than  20 


years    service 


£4 

£8 

£12 

£16 


In  special   case^  the  State  grants   increases  up  to  £12  per 

anmitn  to  the  SiUaries  of  mastoid  and  mistresses  in  remote  schools 
if  the  tcjicher  undertakes  to  remain  at  the  place  for  at  least  three 
years.  The  mosl  of  the  oomnnmas  also  raise  the  salaries  (and 
now  and  then  the  State  pensions)  of  the  teiicliers  m  order  to 
ret^tiii  tlioir  services  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  other 
coimmmcH. 

In  id  I  the  cjintons  the  St4it/e-aid  U*  ethicjition  takes  mainly  the 
Unm  <  t  f  a  pa  v m » *n t  U*  th e  lu ej tl  sr  1 1  c jo  1  - h u  thori  t i es  <  j f  1 1  sliare  of  the 
tL'aidit'i's'  saliiries,  recogjiisuig  thai  this  is  one  td"  the  liest  means 
of  ktjepirig  the  sidiool  efficient^ 

In  rant  on  Zurich  the  contriljutiona  of  the  State  towards  the 
salary  tjf  the  teacher  are  as  follows  :~ 

L  It  j>ays  th(^  above  iucreases  of  annual  salary  for  length  ot 
servicer',  and  the  s|MM*ial  grant  to  teachers  in  remote  districts 

2.  It  j^wiys  all  except  €24  of  the  minimrmi  salary  of  £48  for 
primary  and  £72  for  iiigher  primary  teachers. 

a  It  contributes  from  £4  to  £23  10s.  (100  francs  to  590  francs) 
towards  the  remaining  £24  of  the  minimum  salary  according  to 
a  sctdc  depc^nding  on  the  relation  of  the  school  rates  to  the 
average  toUiI  assessment  of  the  commune  for  the  last  five  yearR.§ 

4.  It  contributes,  according  to  the  circumstances  just  men- 
tit  med,  from  10  to  15  percent,  of  any  increase  of  stilary  granted  by 
the  conunune.  but  this  only  up  to  a  toUil  salary  of  £60  for 
primary  and  £80  for  higher  pnmary  teachers,  exclusive  of  the 
mcreasc  for  length  of  service* 

♦  (tcsotz  betreffead  die  Bencildiingen  der  Volk^ichullehrer  des  Kanton» 
Ziirich  vom  22  Dezernber  1872. 

t  A  Jneliart  w  as  tmich  land  an  a  jiair  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day— aay 
about  two  aci'e.H. 

J  Ahhouglj  the  State  thus  contributes  a  share  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  it 
takes  no  )»iirt  tn  apjiointing  them.  Tluit  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  left  in  ahm wt  every  caiie  to  tlitj  School  Cfiinniittceft,  For  valuable 
retnnrkn  on  the  relative  iulvantiges  ot  the  Swinsanil  ICruflinli  fonn.H  of  8tate- 
aid  to  )»iibji<*  Ki'hocdH  i*oe  Mr.  11,  L.  MunmtV  ixjjHUt  on  Thti  Organisation  of 
Edih.ition  in  Switzerlaad,  .S/irt*i>t/  lieiHjrU,  vol.  iii^  \k  38  eti^* 

§()it  this  Iwixis  tho  coniiuuiioi  of  the  ctiiit'di  are  divideil  iato  ten  clasaei^ 
as  ex|ilajii(3tl  id  |jp,  41,  4\i,  and  fn*  of  Mr*  Mouuit'H  Iteport.  C*laas  L  gets 
under  this  Irnvd  \m  frauci*,  Ch^KH  IL  im  fmnes  (.'lans  III.  200  frmnce,  iind 
80  Oil  up  to  ClasM  X.  from  &r«f»  to  590  fraticit. 
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The  commune  pays  the  remainder  of  the  money-salary,  and 
in  addition  to  this  it  has  to  supply  the  teacher  with  nrewood,  and 
a  house*  and  garden  as  near  as  possible  to  the  school.  If  the 
circimistances  of  the  commune  require  it,  these  may  be  partially 
or  wholly  replaced  by  a  money  compensation,  the  amount  of 
which  is  fixed  by  the  district  school  committee  (Bezirks- 
9chvlpflege), 

By  a  oecree  that  came  into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1897,  it 
was  enacted  that  teachers  in  secondary  schools  in  canton  Zurich 
should  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  from  £160  to  £192  a  year,  with 
additions  for  length  of  service  of  exactly  double  what  we  have 
stated  for  teachers  of  the  primary  grade.  In  addition  to  these 
sums  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  divide  one-half  of 
the  school  fees  in  proportion  to  their  number  of  hours  and 
number  of  scholars.  To  the  fiilly  occupied  teacher,  that  is  one 
teaching  from  20  to  25  hours  a  week,  this  amounts  to  from  £8  to 
£12  a  year. 

In  canton  Bern  the  salary  arrangements  are  somewhat 
different.  By  the  Primary  Instruction  Act  of  6th  May,  1894, 
the  commune  has  to  eivo  to  each  primary  teacher  at  least  £18  a 
year,  j)ayable  quarterly,  and  a  suitable  house  and  garden  and 
9  cubic  yards  of  firewood  and  1,800  square  metres  of  arable  land. 
The  payments  in  kind  can  be  replaced  partly  or  wholly  by  a 
money  equivalent. 

The  State  pays  the  following  contribution*  —to  non-certificated 
teachers  £4  per  annum,  and  to  certificated  teachers : — 


The  part  of 
the  sahiry 
defrayed 
bv  tlie 
dommune. 


Secondary 
Teachers  in 
canton 
Zurich. 


Primary 
Teachers  in 
canton  liern 


Tean  of  Servic©.t                Master. 

Mistress. 

1-6    inclusive 

6-10        „               -        - 

More  than  10  - 

£ 
20 
26 
32 

£ 
14 
17 
20 

*  By  a  law  which  has  been  in  force  since  1st  January,  1891,  the  State 
requires  that  the  teacher's  house  shall  have  a  spacious  sitting-room  with  an 
adjoining  room  (mil  Nebenzimmer\  a  kitchen,  three  other  rooms  wainscoted 
or  papered  whereof  at  least  one  shall  have  a  fireplace,  a  pantry,  a  cellar,  a 
store  lor  wood,  a  separate  w.  c.  In  the  case  of  tne  letting  of  the  house  on 
the  part  of  the  teacner  or  the  committee  of  the  school,  tne  lease  must  be 
submitted  to  the  district  school  committee  for  ratification. 


t  The  numbers  of  teachers  in  the  different 
3l8t  March,  1899,  were  :— 


classes  in  canton  Bern  at 


Years  of  Service. 


1  to5 

6  to  10       - 

More  than  10 


Masters. 


Mistresses. 


Total 


227 
178 
828 

1,233 


222 
171 
537 

930 
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Higher 
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Teachers  in 
canton  Bern. 


Secondai^ 
Teachers  in 
canton  Bem^ 


The  State  also  pays  extra  grants  to  necessitous  conununes  to 
help  them  to  get  and  retain  good  teachers. 

The  salary  paid  to  a  teacher  in  a  higher  primary  school* 
depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  and  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  teacher,  &c. ;  but  for  no  higher  primary 
teacher  can  the  salary  be  less  than  30  francs  (£1  4s.)  a  year  for 
each  hour's  teaching  per  week,  and  for  the  principal  teachers  in 
a  higher  primary  scnool  with  literary  studies  (progymnasien 
and  colleges)  it  cannot  be  less  than  double  the  aoove  amount. 
The  State  generally  pays  half  of  the  salary  of  the  teachers,  in 
return  for  the  right  of  holding  at  least  two  free  places  to  be 
awarded  by  preference  to  those  preparing  to  enter  a  Training 
College. 

There  Is  no  fixed  scale  of  salaries  for  secondary  teachers 
applicable  to  the  whole  canton.  Each  establishment  Has  its  own 
rate.  For  example,  the  »ilaries  in  the  Mittelschulen  in  the 
town  of  Bern  were  fixed  by  a  degree  of  16th  October,  1895,  as 
follows : — 


I.  Fixed  Salary : — 

(a.)  A  mistress  (22  to  26  hours  a  week),  in  the  Girls*  Higher 
Primary  School  is  to  receive  £88  per  annum. 

(&.)  An  ordinary  master  (25  to  31  hours  a  week),  in  the 
above  school  or  in  the  Boys'  Higher  Primary  School 
or  in  the  Progymnasium  is  paid  £144  a  year. 

(c.)  A  master  (22  to  28  hours  a  week),  in  the  secondary 
department  of  the  Girls'  Higher  Primary  School  or 
in  the  Gymnasium  receives  £160  a  year. 

II.  Increase  of  annual   salary   for  continuous  service,  after 
definite  appointment,  in  a  secondarj^  school  in  the  town: — 


Masters. 


Miatressep. 


After    4  years 

n  8         „ 

»      12     „ 


£ 
12 
24 
36 


£ 

8 

16 

24 


Avertige  Tlie  following  were  the  average  salaries  of  teachers  in   the 

"f^rff^"      various    cantons   in    1883,  and,  although    in  some  cases    the 
cantons!'*''    salaries   have   been   increased  since   then,   it   will    give  a  fair 


*  J^oi  sur  les  ecoles  secondairea  du  canton  de  Berne,  26  juiu  1856. 
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idea  of   the  averages    at    the    present  day,  as  the  scales  of 
pajrment  are  mostly  fixed  by  law: — 


Average  SiXARiEs  of  Teachers  in  Switzerland  in  1883* 


Canton. 

Masters. 

Mistresses. 

Teachers  of 
both  sexes. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

AppMiMll  A.  Rh.  - 

73 

74 

73 

AppenzeU  I.  Rh.  -       -       - 

39 

26 

35 

AargAU         .... 
Basel  Land  .        .       -       - 

49 

58 

44 
68 

48 
58 

Basel  Stadt  -       .        -        - 

129 

61 

111 

Bern     -       -        -       -       - 

55 

41 

50 

Fribourg       ...       - 

41 

28 

36 

Qeneva         ...        - 

88 

49 

66 

Glaras  ..... 

64 

— 

64 

Orisons         ...        - 

28 

19 

27 

Lucem 

51 

49 

51 

Neuch&tel            ... 

78 

42 

54 

Nidwalden    .... 

26 

15 

18 

Obwalden     -        .        .        - 

36 

20 

24 

Schaffhausen 

67 

47 

65 

Schwyz         .... 
Solothum     .        -        -        . 

41 

22 

30 

52 

47 

51 

StGallen     .        .        -        . 

63 

48 

62 

Tessin  (Ticino)      - 

27 

20 

23 

Thurgau 

62 

50 

62 

Uri                       -       - 

21 

14 

18 

Valais 

17 

14 

15 

Vaud 

70 

47 

61 

Zug      .        -       -       -       - 

45 

17 

31 

Zurich 

89 

72 

88 

Switzerland    • 

57 

36 

51 

In  the  gi-eater  number  of  cantons  the  salary  does  not  at  once  Payment  ol 
cease  when  a  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  dies,  but  con-  salary  for  a 
tinues  to  be  paid  in  full  to  the  teacher's  heirs  for  a  longer  or  2J^r*[J,^'" 
death  of  tli< 


*  From  Jahrbuch  des   Unttnnchtsivesens  in  dtr  ^chweiz,  1892,  p. 
The  averages  above  are  stated  in  the  nearest  number  of  ix)und8  in  order  to 


dti'  Schweiz,  1892,  p.  94. 


Teacher. 


avoid  decimals,  and  the  above  fi^ires  do  not.  of  course,  include  the 
payments  in  kind.  In  a  Report  by  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W. 
Edwards  on  Public  Elementary  Education  in  England  and  Wales, 
1870-1895  {Sj>ec{al  Rejxn'ts  on  Educational  Sultjects,  vol.  i.)  the  following 
average  salaries  of  certificated  teachers  in  England  and  Wales  are  given  :— 


blasters. 

Miitresses. 

TBIR. 

Principal 
Teacben. 

'    AsBistaDt 
Teachers. 

AU 
Teachtn. 

Prtncii>al 
Teachers. 

AssisUnt 
Teachers. 

All 
Teachers. 

1885 
1890 
1896 

132 
134 
138 

A 

'        90 

,        90 

98 

£ 
121 
120 
122 

£ 
79 
83 

88 

£ 
63 
66 
73 

£ 
74 
76 
81 
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shurter  |>orio*l.  TIjo  rtij^^iilutions  for  this  huinnue  iMHisiilLTatiuii 
vary  throughout  the  cantons.  In  Zurich  the  salary  and  pension 
are  naid  for  a  period  oi  six  months  after  fleath.  and  are  payable 
tii*stiy  to  A^idows,  secondly  to  children,  thirdly  to  neiir  relatives 
wholiavo  lived  in  the  same  household  with  the  deceased  or  have 
been  Hiipportod  by  him.  In  cantons  Aar^u,  Baselstadt,  Bern, 
and  Liicern  the  salary  and  pension  run  on  for  three  months.  In 
canton  Schaffhausen  the  salary  continues  to  be  paid  for  the 
current  quarter  and  the  next,  and  in  Thurgau  it  is  piid  till  the 
end  of  tne  month  in  which  death  took  place  ancl  for  three 
months  afterwards^  with  a  deduction,  how^ever,  of  the  salary  o|^ 
any  substitute.    And  so  on. 

XIIL— Retiring  Pensions  for  Teachers. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
educational  arrangements  in  Switzerland  is  that  the  Kvo  and 
twenty  C4intons,  differing  widely  as  tbej^  do  in  their  historical 
development,  their  geographical,  economic,  religious,  and  political 
conditions,  liavc  viewed  edvic^itional  questioas  from  every  pos* 
sible  (XMiit  of  view,  and  offer  us  well-nigh  every  variety  of 
solution.  This  has  l>een  the  case  with  the  ditticult  question  of 
teachers'  retiring  allowancas.  But  despite  differences  of  detnil 
we  may  re(iogniso  two  groups  of  solutions :- — 

L  Suite  |j43nsions  and  grants,  e.g.,  in  turn  tons  Aargau,  Basel - 
sUidt,  Bern,  Glarus,  Scluittliausen,  Vaud,  and  Zurich. 

2  Teachers*  Funds,  obligatory  in  some  cantons  and  in 
others  optional  (See  Appttudix  \ll).  In  some  cantons 
the  funds  are  subsidised  by  the  State  and  mothers  not. 
The  funds  also  are  applied  in  different  ^vays;  in  some 
cantons  {eg.,  Appeuzelf  A.  Rli.,  Geneva,  Neuchateb  St- 
Gallen),  they  arc  for  pro\  iding  retiring  pensions  in  the 
case  of  old  age  or  lailurc  of  health ,  in  others  (^,g., 
Baselstadt  and  Zurich)  their  object  is  to  furnish 
pensions  to  widows  and  orphans :  and  in  a  third  series 
{e.g.,  Lucem,  Solothimi,  &c.)  t!ic  objects  of  both  of  the 
above  groups  are  combined. 

In  only  four  cantons  (Nidw^alden,  Obwalden,  Uri,  and  Valais) 
in  domocnitic  Switzerkrttl  does  the  SUite  make  no  grant  for 
retiring  j)ension*s  Ui  teachei^  nor  allowances  to  those  dependent 
on  them.  liut  even  in  these  a  ttiacher  on  retiring  frequently 
gets  from  the  people  a  presentation  of  a  larger  or  smaller  sum 
a«  an  expression  of  thuir  gratitude  for  iiiithfu]  services. 

As  examples  of  SUite  administration  of  retiring  allowanees, 
wc  may  study  the  arrangements  in  the  two  most  important  of 
the  seven  c^mtons  enumerated. 

In  cant*>n  Zurich  •  a  primary  higher  primary,  and  sooondary 

*  In  this  canton  i»enHif»nH  to  eletiientary  teachtu-H  were  nia*le  i»<>3*ible  iv& 
vnrly  a*  IH32  by  J  8:1c  of  tlie  Utiteti  nfter  dU  Ort^intsittnm  *lefi  ViJknitrhu/- 
ipr$rfi*  t¥/#/i  i'S  S(fttt.mber  IS.iJ.  The  iieumua  lawi*  at  present  in  Horva  are 
§§  3IU.  ;!14  l4  the  Gesetz  iif/rr  iltis  gesammte  Untei*t*ichUwtHn  des  KatUutuf 
ZurUk  vom  ^*i  Dt^zrmfMT  isrtl\  and  tho  VerordnufUf  itetrt^ctid  HuhtgtkaiU 
vam  S  StftUmLcr  IS*JL  J 
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teacher  who  has  served  at  least  30  years  can,  with  the  permission  Pensions  to 
of  the  Council  of  Education,  retire  on  a  pension  from  the  State  ^wnary. 
amounting  to  at  least  the  half  of  his  legal  salary  at  the  time,  and  p^^,  an 
the  exact  pension  awarded  is  fixed  by  the  Council  according  to  the  Secondarjr 
sj^ial  circumstances  of  the  case,  such  as  the  teacher's  means.  Teasers  in 
his  length  of  service,  and  the  duties  he  has  performed.     The-^rich. 
Council  is  also  empowered  to  put  a  teacher  on  the  retired  list  if 
his  ace  or  health  require  it.     The  teacher  can  in  this  case 
appeal  to  the  Council  of  State.     The  amount  of  the  pension 
is  r^ulated  as  before.     If  teachers,  through  any  other  circum- 
stances for  which  they  are  not  responsible,  are  unable  to  continue 
their  duties,  they  can  be  superannuated  either  at  their  own 
request,  or  by  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  Education,   with 
power  of  appeal  to  the  Council  of  State.    In  the  latter  case  the 
pension  is  at  least  half  their  legal  fixed  salary,  and  in  the  former 
case  as  a  rule  a  lump  sum  is  paid. 

With  every  request  for  a  pension  there  has  to  be  sent  a  family 
certificate,  an  omcial  statement  of  pecuniary  affairs,  and,  if  the 
petitioner  be  less  than  50  years  of  age,  an  official  medical  certificate 
as  to  his  or  her  state  of  health. 

All  decisions  as  to  pensions  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Council  of  State,  which  every  three  years  orders  a 
general  revision  of  the  pensions,  and  the  right  to  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  a  pension  can  at  any  time  be  re- 
examined ana  the  pension  either  wholly  or  partly  discontinued 
if  it  appears  that  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  granted  no 
longer  exist.  If  anyone  holding  a  pension  should  through 
accepting  another  salaried  post,  or  in  any  other  way,  obtain  an 
income  which,  along  with  his  pension,  exceeds  the  previous 
salary,  then  the  pension  is  to  no  proport^ionally  reduced.  If 
one  has  had  to  be  superannuated  beciuise  of  ill-health  he 
mn  enter  the  service  again  if  his  he^ilth  improves. 

The  pensions  of  primary  teachers  throughout  the  ciinton 
vary  from  £4  to  £40,  of  higher  primary  teachers  from  £20 
to  £56,  and  of  secondary  teachers  from  £40  to  £120.  In 
the  towns  of  Zurich  and  Winterthur  these  sums  from  the 
State  are  considerably  supplemented  by  contributions  from 
the  towns,  so  that  the  primary  teachers  on  retiring  get  up 
to  from  £76  to  £100  and  higher  primary  teachers  up  to  from 
£88  to  £100. 

In  canton  Zurich  on  1st  November  1893,  77  former 
elementary  teachers  and  13  higher  primary  and  7  secondary 
teachers  were  in  receipt  of  pensions.  The  following  particulars 
r^rding  them  may  be  given  : — 

Former  Primnry  atvd  Higher  Pi'imaty  Teachers. 

10  had  served  30  years  or  less  3  were  between  41  «k  50  years  of  age 

20    „        „       from  31  to  35  years  11     „  „        51  &  60  „ 

16    „        „  „     36  to  40     „  38    „  „        01  k  70 

22    „         „  „     41  to  45      „  36     „  „         71  <k  80 

19    „         „  „      46  to  50     „  2     „  „         81  it  90 

3   ,,        ,,       more  than  50     „ 
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Former  Secondary  Tecu^kers. 


3  had  served  from  30  to  40  years 
2   „        „  „     41  to  50     „ 

2    „         „  „      51  to  55      „ 


2  were  between  61  k  70  years  of  a^ 

3  „         „        71&80 


The  following  analysis  will  give  an  idea  of  the  individual 
pensions : — 

Foi^mer  Primary  Teacher's, 


Amount  of  Pension  in  Francs. 

No.  of  Pensions. 

100  to 

200 

1 

201  to 

300 

— 

301  to 

400 

1 

401  to 

600 

5 

501  to 

600 

2 

601  to 

700 

4 

701  to 

800 

14 

801  to 

900 

33 

901  to  1,000 

17 

Former  Higher  Primary 

Teacher*. 

Amount  of  Pension  in  Francs. 

No.  of  Pensions. 

1,001  to  1,100 
1,101  to  1,200 
1,201  to  1,300 
1,301  to  1,400 

1 
4 
6 
3 

Former  Secondary  Teachers, 


Amount  of  Pension  in  Francs. 

No.  of  Pensions. 

1,100  to  2,000 
2,001  to  3,000 
3,001  to  3,500 

2 
3 
2 

ensions  to 
rimary 
eachers  in 
mton  Bern. 


In  canton  Bern  a  law  was  passed  on  5th  December,  1837, 
which  included  provision  for  pensioning  elementary  teachers. 
This  has  several  times  been  revised,  and  the  regulations  at 
present  in  force  are  sections  49  and  50  of  the  Lai  stir  I  Iifiatruction 
priinaire  du  canton  de  Bernp,  6  Mai  1S94.  By  this  law  it  was 
enacted  that  certificiited  elementary  teachers  w^ho,  through  en- 
feeblement  of  their  physical  or  intellectual  forces,  are  no  longer  able 
to  perform  their  work  with  eflSciency  can,  after  30  years'  service 
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(20  years  for  mistresses),  or  even  earlier  in  case  of  necessity,  be 
pensioned  by  the  State  at  the  rate  of  from  £11  4s.  to  £16  a  year 
accordii^  to  length  of  service.*  On  the  death  of  the  holder, 
his  widow  and  cnildren  continue  to  draw  the  pension  during 
the  current  and  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  year. 

In  the  town  of  Bern  the  above  pensions  were  considerably  Augmented 
increased  by  a  decree  of  3rd  December,  1893.  By  it,  male  Pfpw>»f  to 
teachers  who  have  served  30  years  (and  female  teachers  25  ^where  in 
years),  can  be  granted  for  life  a  pension  of  £32  if  they  do  the  town  of 
not  accept  anotner  salaried  position.  "         Bern- 

In  canton  Bern,  special    arrangements  were  made  by  the  Pensions  to 
law  of  27th  May,   1877,  for  the  superannuation  of  teachers  j^hw 
in  higher  primary  and  secondary  schools.     It  is  decreed   that  s^^J^JJ^^" 
masters  or  mistresses  who  have  served  for  at  least  20  years  Teachers  in 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  canton,  of  which  10  years  have  <»°ton  Bern 
been    served    in    a    secondary   school,  can,  when    obliged    to 
resign  on  accoimt  of  age,  or  of  other  causes  beyona    their 
control,  claim  a  pension  of  not  more  than  half  their  normal 
salary.     In  cases  of  necessity,  masters  or  mistresses  who  have 
distinguished    themselves    by  their  services  in    the  cause  of 
education  can,   exceptionally,  even   before  the  above    periods 
obtain  a  pension,  wmch  ought  not,  however,  to  exceed  a  third 
of  their  salary.    The  Council  of  State  decides  whether  or  not 
a  pension  can  be  granted,  and,  if  so,  its  amount,  according 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  regarding  the  pensions  in 
force  in  canton  Bern  at  the  beginning  of  1893  : — 


Primary  Teachers. 


Francs. 

3  at  200  •• 

40   „    240  = 

9   „    260  : 

10   „    280  ■• 

10  „    300  : 
13   „    320  = 

11  „    340  : 
76   .,    360  : 


Franc9. 
600 
9,600 
2,340 
2,800 
3,000 
4,160 
3,740 

27,360 


Higher  Primary 
avd  Secondary  Teachers. 

Francs. 
1  each  at  500,  600,^ 
1,000,  1,500,  1,600, 
1,800,  1,900,  3,000 
francs  - 
3  at  800  francs  =  2,400 
3  „  900  „  =  2,700 
5     „  1,200       „       =     6,000 


=  11,900 


172  pensions     53,600 


19  pensions 


23,000 


•  The  scale  for  male  t3acher8  (for  females  10  years  less  in  each  case)  Is— 


Length  of  Service  in  Years. 


30 

Between  30  and 

32  „ 

.♦  34  „ 

>»  36  „ 

»  38  „ 

More  than  40 


Pension  in  Francs. 


32 
34 
36 

38 
40 


280 
300 
320 
340 
3(K) 
380 
400 
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The  following  table*  ^ves  the  statistics  of  the  State  pensions 
in  Switzerland  at  the  beguming  of  1893 : — 


Teachers. 

Pensions. 

Canton. 

Active. 

Pen* 
sioned. 

Total 

Average 
Amount 

Minimum 

and 
Maximum. 

Zurich. 

Primary  teachers  - 

Higher  primary  teachers     • 

Secondary  teachers 

Bern. 

Primary  teachers  - 
Higher  primary  and  second- 
ary teachers 
Training  College  teachers    - 
University  teachers      • 
Former  toMsheis  in  cantonal 
school       .        -        -       - 

Aargau. 

Primary  teachers 
Higher  primary  teachers     - 
Secondary  teachers 
Training  College  teachers    • 

Baselstadt 
University  teachers 
Other  teachers     - 

Olanu. 

Primary  teachers 

Schaflhausen     - 

776 
214 
180 

2,045 

878 
22 
56 

585 
84 
22 
24 

44 

376 

109 
174 

77 
18 

7 

172 

19 

1 
8 

8 

70 
5 

4 
8 

\  22 

11 
9 

Francs, 

|89,282 
14,072 

68,600 

28,000 
1,500 
8,400 

4,900 

14,618 
2,657 
4,867 
2,580 

41,790 

3,500 
6,766 

Francs, 

992| 
2,010 

811 

1,211 
1,500 
2,800 

1,688 
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581 

1,092 

860 

1,899 

308 
640 

Francs. 

150-1,000 

500-1,400 

1,000-^000 

200-960 

500-300 

1.500 

2,600-3,000 

1,000— 2»500 

bis    600 
bis  1,200 
bis  2,200 

bis  4,500 
100—400 

Total    - 
Vaud.t 

Primary  teachers  - 
Higher  teachers   - 

6.034 

970 
250 

419 

893 
90 

270,082 

118,299 
89,559 

644 

801 
440 

bU    500 
bis  1,000. 

XIV. — Obligatory   and  Voluntary  Unions  foe  providing 

PENSION   FUNDS  FOR  OLD  AGE,  FOR  FAILURE  OF  HEALTH, 

AND  FOR  Widows  and  Orphans. 

Of  the  obligatory  cantonal  funds  for  teachers  we  shall  as 
examples  describe  two  which  have  diflferent  objects  in  view, 
namely  those  in  cantons  Neuch&tel  and  Zurich  (see  page  204). 

♦  From  Dr.  A.  Huberts  Jahrbuch  des  Unterrichtswesens  in  der  Schvfeiz^ 
189Sy  which  contains  very  full  information  regarding  teachers'  pensions  in 
Switzerland. 

t  Thifi  canton  differs  from  the  other  six  in  two  res^iects : — 
(a)  In  it  the  teachers  contribute  a  small  sum  yearly,  whereas  in  the  others 
the  State  bears  the  whole  cost  of  the  pensions,  (b)  In  it  a  teacher  gets  a 
pension  after  a  definite  length  of  service,  whereas  in  the  other  six  he  only 
gets  a  pension  when  incapacitated  for  work  bv  reason  of  age  or  continued 
Illness.  Hence  the  much  larger  proportion  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  pen- 
sions in  this  canton  than  in  the  otners. 
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the  former  canton  the  Scholastic  Provident  Fund  "  Fond  TUe 
>laire  de  prevoyance"  was  established  by  kw  in  1889,*     It  hiis  Hchdastic 
tor  its  purpose  to  help  to  provide  substitutes  for  teachers  when  fu*^^a'fo? 
ill,  to  mrnish  suitable   retiring  pensions  to   the   teaching  pro-  canton 
iession,  and,  in  c^se  of  death,  to  pay  an  insurance  siun  tixecf  by  N^^c^^-^*^* 
All  masters  and  mistresses  in  primary  and  infant  schools  "* 

compelled  to  join  the  fund;  so  also  may  teachers  of  special 
subjects  of  the  primary  school  grade,  and  certificated  ma.sters 
ancl  mistresses  of  orphan  asylums  and  othrr  institutions  under 
State  super\'ision. 

The  members  have  to  contribute  60  francs  a  year  for  30  years, 
and  this  sum  is  deducted  from  their  salary.  Members  who  with- 
draw from  the  fimd  before  the  expiration  of  the  30  years  get 
back  the  siun  they  have  contributed  without  interest.  If  they 
rejoin  the  fimd  their  previous  service  does  not  count  unless  they 
put  into  the  fund  again  the  sum  withdrawn.  The  annual 
contribution  bv  the  State  to  the  fund  is  fixed  by  law  at 
£800. 

Pensions  and  insurances  are  paid  under  the  following  con* 
diiions :— A  teacher  who  hixs  served  for  30  years  can  resign  on  a 
maximum  pension  of  £*52  a  year.  In  the  cjise  of  the  (loath  of  a 
meniV>er  his  direct  heirs  can  claim  an  insurance  amoimting 
usually  to  £120,  amb  however  flourishing  the  fund  may  be,  tlieso 
two  figures  cannot  be  oxceeded  so  long  as  the  State  pays  an 
annual  subsidy.  Dist^int  relatives  have  no  legal  claim  to  the 
pension  or  insurance,  but  they  or  other  persons  who  were 
supported  by  the  deceased  may  with  the  consent  of  the  State 
receive  assistance. 

The  fund  is  administered  by  a  committee  consisting  of  a 
president  appointed  liy  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  teachers  of 

lb  district  nominate  a  member.  The  term  of  office  is  three 
rs.  The  accounts  are  kept  by  the  Efluciition  Department  at 
the  expense  of  the  fund.  At  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  tlie 
(j^mraittee,  taking  into  consideration  the  available  resources  of 
the  fund,  and  the  claims  on  it,  fixes,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council  of  State,  for  one  or  if  possible  more  years,  the  amount 
of  the  annual  pensions  and  the  insurance  sums.  These  are 
payable  out  of  the  enntributiojis  of  the  teachor.H,  the  interest  on 
the  fimd,  and  one- half  of  the  State  gi^ant.  T!ie  other  half  of  the 
grant  i«  added  to  the  capital  until  its  total  makes  it  possible  to 
fix  the  age  pensitms  and  the  insurances  at  the  maxinnun  of  £32 
a  year,  and  £120  respectively  for  the  next  five  years.  Then  the 
State  contriliUtions  cease  for  the  time. 

In  earkton  Zurich  there  are   two    unions  for  the   support  of  obUgatory" 
teachers*  widows,  and  orphans  unrlor  16  yeai^  of  age,  viz,,  one  FanSw  in 


ublij^atory  for  all  prmiarv 
teachers  and  clergjTnen. 


teachers,  and   the  other  for  higher 


can  ton  ^ 

Zurich  for  ■ 
tlie  f^upportl 
of  Prininr}^ 
and  Second* 
ary  Teachera* 


^  Getets   aber    den  Prunarunterricht 
ttl  Ajiril,  1889.     §§  98-105. 


des    Kantons  Xeueiibarg,  vom  J^  ^^,^^^*  "^^ 
®*  Orphans. 
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Voluntary 
anion  H. 


YolimtJiry 
union  m 
canton  Bern 
for  peDHinnB 
to  nienibersp 
nml  llieir 
Willow?*  and 
t^r  pliant. 


The  fciiTtier  fimtl  was  establisked  in  1859,  and  the  maximura 

{)ensioii  granted  has  since  then  been  twice  doubled  and  for  the 
asl  10  j-eam*  has  l>€en  fixed  at  £16  a  year.  Actnarial  caleula- 
tioixs  sliowed  that  to  make  ibis  possible  an  annual  pi*emium  of 
(j4  francs  woulil  bo  necessary.  Of  this  the  starts  pays  24  and 
each  member  40  francs. 

In  the  fund  which  all  clerg\Tnen  and  higher  teachers  have 
to  join  the  amouiU  of  pension  is  the  same  as  the  alcove,  and  so 
i«  ilic  amount  paid  by  the  memliers.  while  the  State  contributes 
uac  !i  year  ^(i  i'vaneH  per  member, 

In  a  few  cantons  (e.g.,  Bern,  Basel,  St,  Gallen,  Tessin)  there 
are  vohmtary  unions  for  providinj^  jiensions  to  membei's,  and 
their  widows  and  orphans. 

The  one  in  Bern  has  been  in  existence  lor  over  80  years,' 
1 1   comprises  two  separate  schemes — ^l,  A  pension  scheme  for  all 
members  or  for  then*  widows  and  orphans;  2.  A  life-assumnce 
sebeme.     On    1st  January,   1S03,  the    rncmbei^hip  of  the  tirst 
scheme  was  311.     Members  ai-e  entitlcHl  tu  a  life-pension  of  £2 
per  anmnu   when  tliey  have  <'f>mpleled  their  56tb  year.     Their 
widows,  ur  the  orphans  under  18  yeai^  of  age,  receive  a  simihir 
pension,  the  iii'st  paynu>nt  bemg  made  a  year  after  the  mombor*i 
death.     Should    a   widow    marry   again   she   does  not  lose   he 
pension.     To  obtain  the  abovu  pension,  or  a  eertaiu  amount  o: 
lu4p  should  one  Ijrcak  down  betore  completing  tlie  Stilh  yearJ 
thirty  amnial  payments  have  to  be  made  to  llie  fund— ten  of  £1 
then' ten  ofI2«.,  and  lastly  ten  of  4^, 

On  Isi  Jamiary;  18f>3,  there  were  141  teachers  insured  undei 
the  s^'cond  schc'Uie,  some  for  £20,  otbem  for  £40.  othei^s  for  £«j(), 
and   tliLi   majority   for  £80.     The  capital   was  £3,l85»  and   this 
pcnnilted  10  per  cent,  being  added  to  the  above  sums.     The 
annual  payments  are  rt^ulatod  as  follow\s :— 


I 


Aiuuuil  i^f»n- 

1 

Age  on 
cntor- 

trlhution  in 
fnuicj*  f<»r 

A^'e  on 
enter- 

Annual 
contri- 

A^  on 

e  liter - 

Aantml 
t-'oiitri- 

Age  on 

enter- 

Anuiinl 

oon- 
tribu- 
tioiu  J 

ing. 
lears. 

anin^juranre 
of 

ing. 

Imtions. 

iJjg. 

butioiw. 

iug. 

1,000  franca. 

1 

SO 

22 

29 

34 

»B 

56 

47 

124 

31 

24 

ao     1 

35 

30 

60 

48 

141 

22 

2.% 

ni 

37 

40 

05 

4ii 

163 

23 

2<i 

:i2 

m 

41 

70 

50 

191 

24 

27 

m 

45 

42 

76 

51 

226 

25 

28 

34 

44 

43 

82 

52 

274    1 

26 

29 

35 

47 

44 

00 

53 

365 

27 

31 

3P, 

49 

45 

99       1 

54 

517 

28 

l\^ 

37 

53 

40 

110 

55 

1,000 

I 


*  Stntntrn  <l<'j  Wit  wen-  and  WaiMcn^ttftnng  ffir  zftr^-hc'ris^'he  VtilkH<<cljul3 
lehrer,  vntn  iiH  Oktober  18l>0.  This  can  tains  ftlso  xhe  uecesHarv  aclutiri^  *' 
tables. 
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The  pa}m[ients  made  in  three  successive  years  in  both  parts  of 
the  scheme  were : — 


1892. 


£  £ 

Pensions '       710  672 

Insurances     -----    j       264  264 

Grants  from  the  help  fund         -    |         25       ,         30 

! , 


£ 
652 
198 

30 


XV. — District  and  Cantonal  Conferences  of  Teachers. 

In  all  the  Swiss  cantons  periodical  conferences  of  teachers 
Uke  place  which  are  not  only  officially  recognised,  but  are  made 
compulsory  by  law.  In  some  of  the  c*intons,  e.  g,,  Zurich,  the 
Council  of  Eaucation  is  represented  at  the  conferences  but  does 
not  control  the  meetings,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cantons  the  meetings  take  place  under  the  direcjt  supervision 
of  the  Education  C-ouncil,  and  are  generally  sunmioned  and 
presided  over  by  the  school  inspectors.  These  official  meetings 
of  teachers  perrorm  a  most  useful  function  in  Swiss  educational 
administration,  for  the  authorities  by  means  of  them  utilise  the 
practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  those  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  in  connection  with  any  proposed  changes  affecting 
the  schools. 

In  canton  Zurich  all  the  primary  and  higher  primary  teachers  The  school- 
in  a  district  (the  canton  is  dividecf  into  11  school  districts)  form  chapter  in 
what  is  calle<l  a  school  (diapter.*     The  district  chapter  meets  5?"/ch 
every  three  months  and  attendance  is  compulsory.     Any  one 
absenting  himself  without  permission  is  fined  3  francs,  on  the 
next  occasion  5  francs,  ancl  so  on  with  equal   increliients  for 
each  default,  the  fine  going  to  the  funds  of  the  chapter  library, 
which  also  receives  a  small  yearly  grant  from  the  State.     The 
chapters  have  for  their  aim  the   professional    improvement   of 
their  members,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  education, 
by  means  of  practical  exercises  in  teaching,  lectures  and  dis- 
cassions  on   educational   and   allied   subjects,  the   propagation 
of  good   school   treatises,  the  presenting  of  memorials  to  the 
Council  of  Education,  or  making  proposals  to  the  school  synod. 
The  chapters  are  always  consulted  by  the  Council  of  Education  The  chapt«ri 
l)efore  any  important  change  in  the  regulations  of  the  public  are  consulted 
schools  is  made  (§816  of  the  law  of  1859).     After  the  eleven  {^^^J|j®.j  ^j 
chapters  have  individuallyi  considered  the  matter,  a  joint  con-  Education 
ference  is  held  in  order  to  put  the  result  of  the  deliberations  on  any 
into  definite  form.     To  this  joint  conference  each  chapter  sends  te^Sted^in 
__  _ ^^*®  •chools. 

♦Reglement  fiir  Schulkajiitel  und  Synodc  vom  23  Miirz,  189"),  and 
i^ctions  315-330  of  the  Gesetz  iiber  das  gesammte  Unterrichtswesen  des 
Kantons  ZUrich  vom  23  Dezember  1859. 
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bool 
Synod  in 
canton 
Zurich. 


a  delegate,  other  members  being  the  committee  of  the  school 
s>Tiod  (see  below),  and  a  representative  of  the  Education  Council. 
The  synod*s  eouimittee  tmiismits  the  result  of  the  conference 
to  the  Couneil  of  Educat  ion. 

Before  the  eud  of  March  of  eiich  year  the  president  of  the  synod 
summons  a  conference  of  the  presidents  ot  the  chapters  ana  the 
committee  of  the  synod  hi  order  to  deal  with  (1)  any  communi- 
cations from  the  Council  of  Edocation  ;  (2)  reports  concerning  the 
delibenitions  of  the  chapters  during:  the  past  year;  (3)  subjects  to 
be  deliberated  on  by  the  t^haptcra  in  the  appro*tcliing  school  year, — 
such  as  specifying  some  sub|eots  for  practii^d  exercises  in  teaching, 
themes  for  assays,  lectures,  or  discussions ;  (4)  proposal  to  the 
Council  of  Education  concerning  the  prize  essays  for  primary 
teachers ;  (5)  any  other  motion  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of 
EduciUion.  The  secretary  of  the  synod  sends  a  minute  of  the 
conference  to  the  Education  f  V>mieil,  which,  after  ronsidering  the 
recommendations  thus  expressed,  sends  to  the  chapters  the 
necessiirj'  dirertions  before  the  bogiruung  of  the  next  school-year. 

We  have  had  occasion  alxive  to  make  frequent  mention  of  the 
school  sTOod.  This  consists  of  t Vie  tnembers  of  all  the  chapters  in 
the  eanton^and  teaehers  holding  permanent  appointments  in  the 
higher  sehools,  hut  not   the  I/niversity.     It  thus  imites  all  the 

I  teachers  of  the  jjrimary.  liigher  jirimary,  and  secnndary  sehools  of 

the  canton.  JIenibei*s  of  the  committees  of  management  of 
cantonal  or  secondary  schools,  and  of  the  district  sehool  committees 
can  take  part  in  thcKleliberations  of  the  sjnnod.  The  Council  of 
Edumtion  of  the  canton  is  represented  by  two  of  its  members. 
The  synod  meets  once  a  year,  hot  special  meetings  can  be 
called  if  necessary.  The  busi  ncss  and  order  of  procedure  are  al  ways 
arranged  at  least  14  days  beforehand  by  a  ProsjTiod,  which  con- 
sists of  a  deputy  from  each  chapter  unrl  from  each  higher  school, 
the  synodal  committee,  and  the  two  representatives  of  the  Council 
of  Education 
The  synod  has  submitted  to  it  the  annual  report  by  the  Council 
of  Education  to  the  Conned  of  State  on  the  condition  of  education 
in  the  canton.  It  deliberates  in  genera!  on  the  means  of  advancing 
public  instruction  in  the  ainton.  and  on  any  wishes  rmd  proposals 
to  be  submitted  by  it  to  the  school  authorities.  An  abstract  of  the 
deliljcrations  of  tlie  synod  is  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
and  sent  to  all  its  meud>ers,  to  the  Cramcil  of  Education,  and 
to  every  gmde  of  school  committee  in  the  canton. 

H'lhool  Synoil  In  canton  Bern  the  constitution  of  the  school  synod* 
! II  canton  dithers  somewhat  from  the  above.  It  consists  of  delegates 
elected  by  all  the  enfmnehi.sed  citizens  of  the  canton  in'  the 
proportion  of  one  member  to  every  5,000  of  population, 
The  delegates  appointed  are  generally  members  of  the  teaching 
profession,  and  tneir  term  of  ofhee  is  four  yeai*s.     The  synoa 
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uomiuates  its  conuuittee  consisting  ot  a  president  and  eight 
members.  The  synod  meets  once  a  year,  but  extraordinary 
tneetiuofs  can  be  called  by  the  Director  of  Education,  who 
alao  tak^  part  in  the  deliberations  or  is  represented  by  a 
sillMituta  It  discdsses  any  nuittei^s  submitted  to  it  by 
the  Council  of  Ediic^xtion  or  by  its  own  committee-  It  can 
ot  its  own  accorfl  submit  proposals  on  school  niattei^ 
to  the  central  authorities.  According  to  Section  6  of  thd 
SjTiod  Law  the  synud  or  its  committee  is  asked  to  give  its 
opinion  on  mtended  changes  in  the  instruction  and  organistitiou 
of  all  gntdes  of  public  schools  exceut  the  Utiiversity.  The 
committee  dnxws  up  a  report  on  trie  deliberations  of  the 
&\Tiod,  and  this  is  printed  m  French  and  German  and  coiii- 
municated  to  the  Council  of  Educiitioi). 

The  members  of  the  synod  are  rcmuuemted  ftjr  their 
attendance  at  the  same  rate  as  uieinljcrs  L»f  the  Great  C'ouucil, 
riz,,  7  fi^ancs  per  day,  and  30  cents  fur  each  kilometre  they 
have  to  travel  i)y  rail* and  50  cents  per  kilometre  by  coach. 

The  regulations  for  teachers'  eoiderenees  in  Baselstadt  are  SUiirfoiifef^ 
i|uile  dit^erenl  from  those  in  l\w  other  CiUitons.  There  are 
no  chapters  nor  synod,  bnt  it  is  enacted  that  the  teachei-s 
of  a  school— whether  primary,  secondary,  modern  or  classic4il — 
have  to  meet  in  conlerentte  at  least'  once  a  month  under 
the  guidance  of  the  headmaster  or  an  inspector.  These  teachers' 
conferences  deliberate  on  the  existing  regidations  for  the 
management  of  the  internal  atlairs  of  the  school,  have  to  lijive 
nn  opinion  on  subjects  submitted  to  them  by  the  school 
committee,  and  can  make  recommendations  on  matters  which 
concern  the  school.  The  teachers  are  hound  to  attend  the 
meetings  regularly,  and  co-operate  in  every  -way  for  tlie  success 
of  the  school 
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XVi— General  Coxclusions    from   the   Cqnsideratiok   ok 
THE  Training  and  Status  of  Teacuers  in  Switzerland. 


From  the  accoimt  we  have  given  il  will  be  seen  that  llie  Swiss 
schoolmaster  first  receives  a  sound  general  education  b}  spending 
six  years  at  a  primarj'  school,  thereafter  generally  three  years  at 
a  sekundarschule  (see  second  cohunn  of  Appendix  IV,),  and 
then  at  the  age  of  about  15  he  enters  a  Trainmg  College,  where 
for  at  least  two  years  more  his  general  educatiun  is  continued, 
and  ordy  during  the  latter  part  of  his  course,  at  the  age  of  about 
17,  does  he  commence  his  practiml  traming.  The  English  method , 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  allow  the  general  and  the  protessional 
education  to  proceed  side  by  side,  very  much  to  the  cletriment  of 
both.  The  national  work  of  educating  the  people  should  not  be 
rushed  into  prematurely.  A  yoiuh  of  14  c;i,nuot  educate  others 
for  he  hiis  not  the  necessary  tools,  nor  tlie  ability  tcj  use  them 
though  he  had  them.  At  sucli  an  age,  whnn  the* mind  is  most 
eptible  and   receptive,   the   future   teacher  should    not   be 
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aci\nlnn^  niei-haiiiail  dexterity,  but  nitlier  the  luirmonin\is 
<lnvoiopuu*nt  of  his  iiitellei^tmil  powers,  and  haliits  uf  disrijdino 
;ind  iru'iitid  a[i|)rK*atiun  wtni-li  will  he  the  he.st  prepurafii'ii  for 
his  suUstu|nt'nt  praetiifd  trainini;'.  This  is,  moreovrr,  ihi'  uiily 
im^ms  u(  raisiii*^^  tlio  level  of  the  work  in  <iyr  TrainiiiL(  rulh.*u<'S, 
ami  i'Tialilin^  theui  to  give  more  attention  tt*  the  protessioiial 
equipment  of  the  stUflents,  which  should  l>e  tlieir  pro))er 
funetion. 

Al  any  rate,  notljiug  vaui  he  more  harmful  to  the  twitdiint( 
profL'SNion.  iir  iUty  other,  than  t<i  etjuunenee  the  spirlal  prepara- 
tion for  it  too  early  in  life.*  and  eonseqiiently  plat*e  more  stress 
n|Hin  the  meehanieal  part  of  it  than  on  seientilie  kiiowledj^fe. 
ItH  nu'mliers  luust  Ije  laeking  in  that  wneral  enlture  on  whieh 
iho  soeijd  st^iLtis  of  a  |rrofe.ssion  anil  it.s  plaee  in  the  puhli*- 
fsterni  mainly  deiHMid.  Hut  we  advurate  a  hroader  and  chx-per 
rdm*alion  of  the  teiirlu^r,  not  merely  for  his  own  sake,  hnl  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation,  for  in  his  hands  lies  the  intelleetnal 
!  raining  *if  I  la'  risin»^^  <(eneration  for  tlie  praetieid  thities  of 
eili}^rnstM|i,  jnid  in  his  traininL^  We  have  the  1)est  guarantee 
of  fin  adrtpiato  return  \nv  the  lart^e  sums  expended  o]i  jinhlie 
inHtniriion. 
A>  I'nAilinr^  -^  (iirusnl  of  iln-  list  of  iustitntious,  mentioned  in  Appendix  1., 
t, MM  1.1  u*  fui  fnr  pn^imriu-^'  (rarhers  in  Switzerland  will  show  tliul  in  hilly  one- 
tonrlh  ol  \Ur  i*as»'s  they  are  not  !ner<^  Trainin^Lj  i'olk^^es,  l>nl 
iorm  part  of  lar^'er  establishments  fi>r  providinj^'  seeondary 
iJishMieiiou,  in  whieh  the  future  teuehers  receive  their  <,rencral 
edneation  sidi*  l»y  side  with  those  preparing  for  other  paths  of 
lift*  Tins  is,  |U'rliaps,  one  of  the  U'st  features  of  tho  Swiss 
training  Kystem,  and  ]K>ints  to  i>no  o\'  the  ut>rst  faults  in  our  nwii. 
No  (Uie  neetl  wonder  at  I  lie  professional  narrovsness  aial  want 
of  eullure,  with  whieh  the  primary  teucher  is  sometimes  (rharged. 
ir  we  rrmcudn'r  Htat  Iron i  I  he  age  of  14  he  has  been  separate<l 
iVoni  Mn»sc  pri'paring  for  otlu  r  professions,  and  after  Wing  a 
nuiiil  in  an  i"l»'UieiUMrv  school  lie  hecame  a  lM>y-toaeher  in  iin 
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♦  Kir  Aluht'W  Nulile,  f»ao  of  the  imrtners  of  tliegrcul  l^lHwick  t*ij;riia'enn^ 
Wiirk-*,  ia  (iiyri?«^ii»k'  the  stmleat^  (»f  tlie  City  and  ( laihls  1  Viitral  'IVi/hiiii  ul 
iSiilttwt\  hoihhtii.  ani  (K't.,  IH!H>,  siiirl  :  -^*'!  aiij  i  niitiiiaiilly  Kin^'  Jt^ketl 
\s\u\\  inlHintiini  1  ^IimhM  reiMJiiaiK^iul  tui  ji  lad  cnkain^'  Klsuick.  I  iilwavs 
•4M,  '  hi'iid  ,V«»ai  Knn  hi  as  ^((kmI  a  sdKXil  us  votj  nui,  keC|t  hiia  there  hs  long 
^M  >oa  rah,  ilo  not  i  uii^iil  hi^  tiiac  <>r  ^ofi<Kiliiij4,  <li>  itut  stunt  his  early 
^^^ulK^vUtal  i(0«vvHi  hy  luiirnwiii';  it  *h)wn  to  aay  -^t^^^eial  study/  .  . 
fL^^o  o|  yoa  Miay  luivt-  hisu<k  ao  ikiid't  the  iiaswer  nf  the  Ihike  of 
\\\'ltmnloM  lo  II  fiitht*)'  whoa^^ktj-d  liiui  whitt  wjis  the  ties^t  eiha-ation  U^r  Iuh 
^*Ut  pri^hMUlory  tu  jiMiiiiiK  tia'  army,  '  TIk'  hc^t  ediUHtinii  ymi  nui  give 

Ml  Wis*  »i  \yvy  prt3«nimt  utterance,  terse  ;ual  tu  the  v^^^^^** '^  *^^^T^y  ^^^ 
^  I  i^ko'ft  Wt^ri?,  and  it  rtnnal«s  a^  true  f**r  iu\y  other  luofeKsion  as 

Mill  fair  aValities.  have  rt?rcived  a  really  ^,'oofl  ednca- 

1^  il  to  Vine  their  aiinds,  ivnrl  who,  hy  euatact  with  other 

lyv  t^v^jMinni  ImhitH  tif  api»liratinvK  aiajily  aiake  aj*  for  their  late 

)uouM   of  iiiiTul  an*l  ;;rip  they  In iiit:  to  Uieir  work.     They  are 

whi^u  nthern,  who  iiuve  t»een  haaiaRMinfr  a%v!iy  ut  aeini- 

^s«m  \m\\  U^yhoCK},  hrtve  Jteeotae  stale  and  less  \'igoroUft.''— 

^l  i,vU^  A  tn**T»  m\\  (Kli>l.iir,  I8m) 
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eleniejitarv  school,  then  went  to  a  Tniiiimg  College  where  be 
mingltMl  only  with  those  prepixring  tor  the  same  work,  iind  then 
relurnt?cl  in  tlie  inajority  of  vnaes  to  sjh'IkI  his  Hfc  in  an 
uleiiienUirv  M^huol.  Why  shuuld  un  exemption  from  the  usual 
procedure  be  made  in  the  vnsv  of  the  primary  teueher,  through 
whom  the  hest  thought  and  niUure  of  our  tiiiiew  should  find 
their  way  into  our  s<  liools  f  Why  shoidd  nut  lie  bo  edurated 
alongside  of  those  |jreparing  for  other  professions,  until  the  tioio 
has  eonic  for  him  to  spe<'ialise  with  a  view  to  liis  future 
oircer  f 

Those  clestinetl  to  become  elementary  school  teachers  shoidd, 
imtil  the  age  of,  say,  10,  Ik?  e<hieated  in  a  seeoudary  sidiool,  not 
of  the  elii^sie^d,  but  of  the  best  "  modern  "  type.  At  eaeh  large 
c^uire  th«'re  might  be  one  sueb  s<'ho<il  with  i.*lasRii'al  and 
Uten\ry  bmnings.  and  one  with  moileru  language  and  scientitie 
ieanings.  At  the  one  tlie  future  teaeher  would  meet  with 
Ktucleuts  j^mVff  to  the  University,  and  at  the  other  with  those 
prf'luirhig  for  teehiiieal  et>ll<«gos  lual  srioutitit*  and  f^ommcn'inl 
pursuits.  Kntering  a  Tra'miug  t  ollrge  at  the  age  of  HI  or  17, 
the  young  tearher  slionld  routiuui'  bis  general  tMliicalion,  stress 
Wing,  howwer,  laid  on  suhjeets  most  rieeessary  for  an  elementary 
H'hool  t^^iicher,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  liis  ein'rieuliun,  be 
should  be  put  tbrotigb  a  very  tbori»ugh  iMan*se  in  the  theory  anil 

Iiraetico  tA  tea<.*bing.  I  hiring  tin*  last  two  years  all  those  who 
mve  passe<l  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  Universities  should 
\m  sent  rliere,  and  l>e  released  from  all  Training  Uollege  work 
except  tlie  pnu'tieal  training. 

The  University  of  Bjisel   enjoys  the  tlistinetion  oi  being  the  (r)  Stu*lpiiti 
only  one  in  Switzerbmd  whieli  tak«\s  a  direet  shai^e  in  the  work  !jf /^.^^ P*"]^ 
ot  tr^uning  primary  tmehers  (see  Appeiulix  L),  Apart  fmm  Uiis  (  |,^j/,J!,?^' 
then-  is  no  provision  made  for  seniling  the  iR^st  seminarisls  to  linvLMi«it  thf? 
the   Uidversities    while    in    training.     Indeed,  in  no  countrv  in  t^HH'i'Lumty 
!^uro[K'  have  jinmary  teaeners  the  Siune  oppea'tuinties  ot  lugher  i  nivi:Tsjty 
edueation  as  in  (irent  Britain.     In  Seolland,  for  exarnpk%  from  rUm^e 
«»i»e-half  to  two-thirds  of  tbe  male  students,  and  a  eonsiderable 
mnnber  of  the  female  students  are  sent  liy  the  Training  l*ollege 
authorities  for  two    or    three  years   to  University  (lasses.     The 
intluenee   <jf   this   on    nrimary.  and  espei^iiilly    hi*ji:ber   priiUfuy, 
instruction  vm\  hardlv  oe  overratetL     Knowledge  is  only  a  pari 
ot  the  ecpiipment  t>f  a  school  tea<:her,  but  it  is  not  the  least  part» 
and  all  the  assistance  that  knowledge  and  wide  cultnre  can  givo 
him  slioulil  be  at  his  disposal.     There  are  those  who  even  go 
the  hnigtb  of  advocating  that  tlu- Universities  slionld  take  over 
the  whole  uflbe  work**!  the  Training  i  *nllegrs.      lint   it  seems 
imiK>ssif>le  that  the  few  I'niversities  could  do  witli  olhcienuy  the 
work   that  renuire*!   so   many  Training  iNilleges.     Jn  the  great 
task  of  ed  Unit  nig  the  elementary  scboolmnster.  there  is  plenty  of 
w*ork  hoth  for  the  Universities  and  the  Training  Colleges,  the  one 
supplementing  the  work  of  the  other.     Let  tbe  e^dleges  make 
every  possible  use  of  the  Universities,  .md  there  will  he  still 
plenty  of  work  for  them  to  rlo  wbieh  iln^  l^niversities  cannot  do, 
and  vet  essential  to  the  elementary  sohoobuaster. 
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Iii  Swiss  C'olleges  the  tiual  examination  is  divided  into  Iwo 
parts,  one  taking  place  in  the  pennltimate  venr,  antl  consisting 
chiefly  of  an  exaiiunation  in  general  knowletlge';  and  the  other 
part  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  including  the  more  strictly 
]>rofehsiona!  and  practical  part  of  the  examination.  Consideiing 
the  very  wide  range  of  the  certificate  examination  in  our  coimtry™ 
it  would  bo  an  advantage  to  divide  it  into  two  parts.  At  present^ 
the  long  and  trying  examination  is  to  some  as  much  a  test  of 
strength  as  of  knowledge.  In  this  way  fewer  subjects  would  be 
studied  at  one  time,  for  there  can  be\io  doubt  that  the  present 
system  tends  to  produce  su]>erficiality  rather  than  depth. 

In  the  course  of  the  Report  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
the  regular  periodical  conferences  of  the  staffs  of  Swiss  schools — 
particularly  secondary  schools.  In  tliese  meetmgs,  presidetl  over 
by  the  headmaster,  the  teachers  deh berate  on  evernhiog  that 
concerns  the  wellarc  of  the  school,  its  organisation,  time-table, 
etc.  Their  opinion  on  an}^  point  may  be  asked  by  the  school™ 
authorities,  and  they  can  niake  reconmiendatiorts  to  the  same,         i 

Similar  conferences  of  the  staffs  of  schools  and  colleges  in  this 
country  coidd  not  fail  to  be  usefnl  in  many  ways,  such  as  in 
graduating  properly  the  school  work  and  in  securing  greater 
uniformity  of  sttincfard  and  unity  of  purpose.*  d 

This  report  ivill  have  shown  t^at  while  teachers  in  Switzerlanti  n 
receive  moderate  remimeration,  they  enjoy  many  compensating 
advantages.     A   siife   pension   to  a  large  extent  relieves  them 
from  the  j^nawing  anxiety  regarding  age  and  illness.     They  have 
comparative  security  of  tenure,  with  tne  right  of  appeal  to  the 
central  authority,  and  this,  too,  in  one  of  the  most  democratic  _ 
coimtries  of  the  present  day.     Ediic^ition  is  in  Switzerland  con-fl 
sidered  one  of  tlio  chief  duties  of  the  State,  and  tciichers  ai'e 
esteemed  as  public  officials  discharging  i\n  important  f miction  in 
the  nation.  Through  tlieir  school  chapters  antl  school  smi mis  they 
have  a  voice  in  the  school  legislation  ot  their  country.  Each  chapter 
appoints  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  district,  and 
the  sMiod  nominates  two  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Kdtiaitiou  — 
Council  of  the  canton,  and  thus  the  teachers  have  a  share  too  iufl 
the  school  adnunistration  of  their  country .+ 

It  in  u  matter  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether  we  in  this 
comiliy  might  not  benefit  from  the  deliberations  of  educational 
ttiisemblies   formed   on   lines   similar   to  those   adopted  in   the_ 
canton  of  Zurich  and  described  on  page  212  above.     Not  thata 
the  circumstances  and  the  oi*ganisation  of  a  single  canton  can 
be  likened   lo   the  far   more   complex  and   vaned    conditions 
which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  a  krge  countr>^  likoj 
England.  ^  Nor,  in  a  matter  so  national  in  many  of  its  aspect*" 
as  education,  and  so  little  confinable  within  the  precise  hmits 


*  Btaff  coiiference«  are  now  regularly  held  iu  i^ome  schools  in  this  countryi| 
and  the  rei^altit  have  been  favourable  to  educational  efiiciency  and  to  unity 
of  actiou, 

t  Mr.  H.  L.  Morant,  at  j).  26,  vol,  iii.  of  Stmrtnf  liej tort m,  it\  his  Memo- 
randiuu  on  *'  The  National  Orgiirii^t44tion  of  Lducnti*>n  in  Switzerland  "  alfto 
points  out  the  importance  of  the  sch<x)l  ^ynr>cls* 
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^jpy  local  or  even  proxiucial  boundary,  coiild  any  comity  or 
gfoup  of  counties  in  such  a  country  as  England  enjoy  the 
sovereigii  rights  and  the  degree  of  administrative  independence 
which  are  the  prerogatives  of  each  canton  of  Switzerland, 
Nevertheless,  when  every  such  cjtuilification  has  been  tiilly 
made,  there  remain  many  points  in  which  we  might  benefit 
by  following  Swiss  exfimple.  Many  students  of  educational 
administration  would,  for  example,  regard  it  as  advantageous 
lo  provide,  according  to  some  more  systematic  and  general 
plan,  for  the  official  representation  of  teachers  on  local  educa- 
tional authorities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  their  experience 
and  practical  knowledge  more  continuously  to  bear  upon  the 
conduct  of  educational  aftairs.  Again,  were  it  found  possible  to 
form  coimty  or  provincial  assemblies  comprising  representatives 
of  all  grades  of  teachei's,  school  authorities,  education  committees 
and  school  inspectors,  might  not  the  experience  and  practical 
knowledge  of  such  gatherings  prove  of  gi*eat  service  to  the 
central  authorities  and  to  public  ojiinion  !  And,  the  practical 
and  other  ditHculties  once  surmoiuitcd,  woukl  nofc  the  regular 
meetings  and  the  free  but  well-arranged  discussions  of  such 
enibiies  do  something  to  widen  the  outlook  of  each  seeti(jn 
the  teaching  profession;  to  fiu-ther  the  growth  of  a  lai-ger 
lew  as  to  tne  imity  of  national  education  ;  to  kindle 
ithusiasm  for  the  work  of  teaching;  to  prevent  more  strictly 
educational  problems  being  overlooked  m  the  discussion  of 
'liose  w4iich  are  administrative,  or,  convei-sely,  the  ditSculties  of 
iblic  administration  being  ignored  in  the  advocacy  of  purely 
iucational  advantage  ;  and,  while  not  seeking  to  supersede 
the  etibrts  of  such  sectional  societies  as  may  be  found  tr* 
bo  imder  present  conditions  indispensable,  to  correct  the 
i^arrow*ness  of  outlook  which  is  frequently  characteristic  of 
Dtionul  efibrt,  and,  so  far  as  may  oe,  to  fuse  special  and 
parate  tendencies  in  one  common  movement  towards  increased 
ediicational  efficiency  ^ 

In  concluding  this  Report  I  <le^ire  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
information  kindly  given  by  Dr.  Gobat,  Director  of  Edui-ntiun 
for  canton  Bern,  l)r.  A.  Huber,  Secretary  of  Education  fur 
canton  Zurich,  Doitors  I^tzinger  and  Bosshart  of  Ktisnacht 
Training  College,  and  M>L  Schaller  and  Duvoisin,  Directors  of 
the  Traming  CoDeges  at  Forrentruy  and  Delemont  respectively. 


Alex.  Morgan. 


December,  1S90. 
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APPENDIX    I. 


A  List  of  the  Swiss  Training  Colleges  for  Primary 
Teachers   in   1895. 


Canton. 


Aargau 


Basklstadt 


Bnic 


Friikurc  • 


»K:tii;>A 


ORIi>«)KS 


Llcirn 


N'KICHATKL 


Belo: 


'"«»• 


the 


Train  log  College  fur 
Men  at  Wettingen, 
coune  4  years. 

Special  Course  in  the 
University  of  Basel  for 
the  education  of 
Primary  Teachers, 
course  8  to  4  half -yearn. 

Pedagogic  l>epartment 
of  the  Continuation 
Classes  in  the  Daugh- 
ters' Scliool,  Basel, 
course  2  years. 

Training  College  (Ger- 
man) for  Men  at 
Miinchenbuchsee  (llof- 
wvl),  course  3^  years. 

Training  Ckill^e  (Ger- 
man) for  Women  at 
llinaelbank,  course  3 
yean. 

iVaining  College  (Kroncli) 
for  Men  at  Porrentruy, 
course  4  years. 

lYainhiff  College  (Krench) 
for  Women  at  I)elo- 
mont,  course  8  years. 


Beloi 


»nging  to 
ConunnnOi 


tho 


Training  College  for 
Women  at  Aarau, 
course  4  years. 


Training  College  for 
Women  in  connection 
with  the  Town  Si'hool 
for  Girls,  course  8 
years. 

In  tho  0th  course  of  the 
8ec(»ndary  .School  at 
Haignelogier,  pnpils 
under  10  years  of  age 
receive  instruction  in 
Pedagogy  for  the 
entrance  examination 
into  a  lYafnhig  College. 


Training  C^llesre  for  Men  i 
at  Uauterive,  course  4 
years.  I 


Pedagogic  Section  CTrain- 
ing  i'ollegu  f«>r  Men)  ; 
(»f  the  College  of  j 
Geneva,  wurse  4  years. 

PiMlagogic  .Sei'tioM  (f  Train- 
ing  C-ollege  for  Women) 
of  the  8econdarv  and 
.Superior  hk-hoor  for  ' 
(}irlsat  Geneva,  course 
2  years. 

Training  College  for  .Men 
at  the  Cantonal  School 
t>f  ( 'hur,  course  3  years. 

Proseminar  at  Itoveredo.  , 


I 


Training  C^illege  for  Men 
at  IlitzkireTi,  eotu'se 
4  years. 

Peiiagogic  .Section  of  the 
I      i*antonal   Gvmnniilnm 
at  Neucluitel. 
(a)  for    Men,    eourse    3 

years. 
(//)  for  Women,  course  3 
years. 


.Seeondarv  and  In- 
dtistrial  Hehools  at 
Chaux  -  de  -  Fonds, 
Kleurier,  Cemier,  and 
Loele,  course  5  years. 
Age  at  entrance,  Boys 
l:i,  Girls  12. • 


Prirato  Inftitutioai. 


Training  College  (Evan- 
gelical) for  Men  at 
Muriataldeu,  near  Bern, 
course  4  yean.  Age  15 
yean. 

l^ining  CXilleKe  (Evan- 
gelical) for  Women  in 
connection  with  the 
New  School  for  Girls, 
coarse  3  yean.    Age  15. 


Free  tSecondarr  and 
Normal  School  of  St. 
Uraula  at  Frihourg, 
course  6  yean  (4 
•Secondary  Coarse,  1 
Training  College  course) 


Training  College  for  Men 
at  Schiers,  (M)urse  S 
yean.    Age  16. 


Training  College  for  Men 
at  Peeeax. 


Training  College  for 
Women  at  the  Melchtal 
Institute,  Karns,  course 
3  yean. 


*  In  these  stihools  inblnntion  is  given  in  Pe<Upojy  and  in  the  Fr<*belian  occmiations.  Thay 
prepare  students  for  the  Ccrtiflcatc  Examinations  for  Teachers  in  Primary  and  Infant  Schools, 
and  are  thus  in  a  sense  Training  Colleges  or  Pros.'minaries. 
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A  List  of  the  Swiss  Training  Colleges  for  Primary 
Teachers  in   1895 — antf. 


Outoa. 


Belonging  to  tht 
Bute. 


SCHAFFHAUSIEN  Tniniiig  College  SecUon 
of  the  Cantonal  School 
of  8chaffhaiuen,  conree 
4  yean. 


9CHW¥Z 


SOLOTOrRN 


It.  Gallkn 


TIWI5  (Tldno) 


Thcroau 


valais 


Vacd 


ZrG 


ZCKICH 


Training  Collegr  (fcr 
both  Men  and  Women) 
at  Ktisnacht.rouree  4 
jrean. 


Belonging  to  the 
Commune. 


Training  College  for  Men 
I  at »  Riclcenlmch.  A 
I      Preparatory      course. 

and    thereafter    a    3 

years*  course. 


Pedagogic  Department 
of  the  Cantonal  .School, 
course  4  years. 

Training      College      at 
Borschach        (Afaria-  ' 
lieiigX  conrse  8  years.     I 

At  At.  Oalleu  Cantonal  ■ 
School  tliere  is  a  course  j 
for  preparing  candi- 
dates for  Higher  I 
Primary  Schools  {Sek-  I 
vndarsehulen). 

Training  College  for  Men 
at  Locarno.  I 

Training  College  for 
Women  at  Locarno. 

In  both  a  conrse  of  3  I 
years. 

Training  College  for  Men 
at  Kreuzlingen,  course 
8  years. 

Train  in  jf  rollrgf  (tivr- 
Tunn)  lor  ^Vonv<fn  at 
Hrig^  ntnnv  '1  >rart. 

Tra!  Ji  iii^  i'tt}  I  ego  ( Fr<Jt)ch) 
Tor    Wwmen   at    Sion, 

Train iiig  ('ol]ege(l^nrh 
and  Ijennnn)  for  ML*n 
at  Sinn.  In  racli 
section  a  course  of  2 
years. 

Training  College  for  Men 

at  Lausanne,  course  4 

years. 
Tntining     Cfillege     for 

Women  at  Lausanne. 

conrse  3  years. 
Fn»belian  .Seminary  for 

preparing  teachers  of 

Handicraft. 


;  Private  Inititntiont. 


Training  C  »llege  for 
Women  at  the  "  There- 
sianum,"  Ingenbohl. 

(a)  German  Section  with 
course  of  3  years.  Age 
Ih. 

(b)  French  Section  with 
L'ourse  of  2  years.  Age 
15. 


Training  College  for 
Women  in  the  Higher 
Girls'  School  at  Zurich, 
course  4  yean. 


Training    College    (Free 

('ath»»lic)forMenat  St. 

Michael,  course  3  years. 

Age  l«. 
Training      College      for 

Women  at  Menzingen, 

age  14  to  ih. 
(a)  German  Section, 

coarse  4  years. 
(h)  ^Yench  Sect  ion,  course 

3  years. 

Trainhic  College  (Ersn- 
geliual)  for  Men  at 
Unterstrass  in  Zurich, 
course  4  years.    Age  15. 


::  :i. 
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l^'DIX  IL— The  Branches  op  Instruction  and  the  Number  of 
JBS  per  Week  assigned  to  each,  in  the  Swiss  State  Training 
Colleges  in  1895 — continued. 
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Number  of  Teachers  and  Average  Number  of  Scholars 
PER  Teacher  (1897). 
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Funds  for  providing  Pensions  for  Old  Age,  Failure  of 
Health,  and  for  Widows  and  Orphans  (1895). 
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THE  MAIN  FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
OF  ZURICH. 

The  aim  of  this  summary  is  to  present  in  concise  form  the  main 
features  of  the  school  system  of  Zurich.  It  is  intended  as  a  prelude 
to  a  much  larger  and  more  comprehensive  account,  the  materials 
for  which  have  already  been  collected,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  ready  for  publication  within  the  next  twelve  months.  While 
any  such  summary  must,  to  a  great  extent,  partake  of  the  nature 
of  a  category,  we,  nevertheless,  welcome  this  opportunity  of  clearing 
the  ground  somewhat  by  a  preliminary  statement  which  may 
serve  as  a  plain  presentment  of  facts,  the  detailed  discussion  of 
which  is  reserved  for  the  larger  study.  Compared  with  that  of 
Fjigland,  the  school  system  of  Zurich  is  a  model  of  co-ordination, 
but  no  sacrifice  of  practical  utility  has  been  made  to  the  ideal  of  a 
theoretical  and  rigid  uniformity.  The  system  is  the  logical  out- 
come of  local  needs.  This  principle  is  at  once  apparent  when  the 
constitution,  election,  and  relations  of  the  various  educational 
authorities  come  imder  consideration.  Constant  reference  to 
the  appended  charts  which  have  been  specially  prepared  for  this 
summary  will  materially  assist  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
subjectrmatter,  which  naturally  falls  under  four  heads: — 

A.  The  kinds  of  Schools  in  Canton  and  To\vn. 

B.  The  Educational  Authorities. 

C.  The  Teachers. 

D.  The  General  Characteristics  of  the  System. 

A.— The  Kinds  of  Schools  in  Canton  and  Town. 

The  diflferent  schools  may  be  classified  as — 

1.  Kindergarten. 

2.  Primary  School,  Classes  I.-VI. 

3.  Special  Classes. 

4.  The  Canton  School  (Kantonsschule). 

5.  The  Higher  Grade  School  (Sekundarschule). 

6.  Primary  School,  Classes  VII.  and  Vm. 

7.  The  Girls'  High  School  (Hohere  TOchter  Schule). 

8.  The  School  of  Handicrafts  and  Industrial  Arts  (Gewerbe- 

schule)* 

9.  Continuation  Classes  of  all  kinds. 

10.  Private  Schools.  .    \ 
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The  Illations  of  these  schools  and  the  precise  rung  of  the  edu- 
cational laddei'  which  they  severally  occupy  will  be  best  seen  by 
tracing  the  progress  of  a  child  through  the  chart  of  edueatioaal 
poasibiUtiea  annexed. 

N.B.— 1.  The  population  of  Zilrieh  Canton  is  estimated  at 
400^000,  that  of  Zarich  Town  (included  in  the  foregoing 
estimata)  at  150,000. 

2.  Where  education  is  compulsory,  it  is  gratuitous. 

At  the  age  of  four  a  cliild  may  go  to  one  of  the  Kindergarten 
(or  Kleinkinderschulen  or  Spielschulen).  Attendance  at  such  a 
school  is  optional,  and  education  is  free.  Of  these  schools  there 
are  in  the  Canton  muety'four,  of  wliich  forty-six— viz.,  twenty- 
seven  public  and  nineteen  private — am  situated  in  Zurich  Town. 
The  total  number  of  chiltlren  in  attendance  at  such  schools  through- 
out the  Canton  is  4,5<>7. 

On  the  lirat  of  May  follo\nng  its  sixth  birthday,  every  child  must 
l>e  sent  to  school  The  school  may  be  either  a  public  or  a  private 
school.  All  schools*  pubb'c  and  private,  are  under  (lovernment 
supervision.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  particular  school 
parents'  wishes  are  consulted  so  far  jus  is  possible,  but  the  normal 
course  is  for  each  child  to  attend  that  pubhc  school  in  its  own  ward 
(Ki^is)  to  wliieh  it  is  assigned  by  the  authorities. 

As  soon  as  convenient  after  admission  into  the  Primary  School 
the  pupil  is  subjected  to  a  medical  examination  having  reference 
to  sight,  hearing,  and  mental  condition.  For  a  child  who  i.^  physi- 
cally  abnormal,  i^medial  measures  ai^e  adopted ;  a  child  who  is 
adjudged  mentally  weak  is  placed  in  special  classes  (Spezialklassen 
ftlr  Schwachliegabte). 

For  six  yeai^  the  child  I'cmains  in  the  Primary  School  with 
children  of  either  sex,*  and  of  every  social  rank.  This  Primary 
Sciiool  is  divided  into  two  paiis^ — the  Elementarschule  (Classes 
I.-m.)  and  the  Realschule  f  (Classes  FV^-VIO. 

Ordinarily  a  pupil  remains  one  year  in  each  class  of  the  Primary 
School.  Annual  promotion  is  regulated  hy  the  teacher.  Pro- 
motion may  be  withheld  for  one  year,  but  the  parents  have  the 
right  of  app^l,  and,  if  this  right  is  exercised,  the  pupil  is  re-examined. 
This  sifting  process  exerts  a  most  beneficial  and  stimulating 
effect  on  parents  and  pupils :  the  well-equipped  and  industrious 
are  promoted,  the  idle  are  penalisedi  and  undue  pressure  of  weak 
children  rendered  impossible.^ 


*  In  the  schools  of  the  first  ward  (Kreis  L)  alone  of  Zurich  Town  the 
traditional  separation  of  the  soxes  still  obtains.  In  the  other  wards  mixed 
dftssea  are  the  rule.  The  opinion  of  the  Teachers'  Associations  of  Ziirich 
(Lchrerkonvcnte)  is  strongly  in  favour  of  mixed  elassejs. 

t  The  t-PTHj  **  R^alachule  ''  has  a  iot;illy  different  connotation  in  Switzer- 
land from  thnt  which  it  be^irsjin  Germany.  In  Swiss  schools  "  Rcalieu  " 
or  **  Realfaoher**  comprise  the  History  of  Switzerland,  Geography,  and 
Natural  History. 

%€f,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  in  l\\% Daily  Ckronicle  for  September  16th.  1901  : 
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At  the  age  of  twelve  the  ways  divide^  and  the  pai'ent  may  select  Oiitional 


«uch  a  oourae  of  ti^aiiiiiig  aa  the  ahilih'  of  hm  child  ur  liis  own  cii*ciui>  courses 
stances  may  warrant  or  render  desirable.    It  is  worthy  of  note*^^'*^ 


at 


carp«>r  at 


that  the  parent's  choice  ia  made  with  full  knowledge  of  tlie  rinal 
and  intermediate  poajjihilities,  that  the  necessity  for  the  exerciiie 
of  discretion  is  cx>gent,  and  that  the  teacher's  task  in  r«^ndered 
oompaimtively  simple.  A  reference  to  the  chart  ^\ill  s^how 
that  three  eoui-ses  are  open  to  a  parent:  he  may  send  hia  son 
to  (1)  The  Boys'  High  School  ( Kantonaachule  or  Gjiunashnn), 
or  to  (2)  The  Higher  Grade  St  hool  (Sekundarschide),  or  to  (3) 
Classes  VIL  and  VHI.  of  the  Primary  School 

At  one  of  these  9oh<X)ls  he  miiat  remain  till  he  has  reached  the  Km!  of 
age  of  exemption,  i.e.,  nntil  he  is  fourttn^n  years  oki  camimlfiory 

The^  three  schmils  supply  the  eckication  for  l>r»ys  l>etween  o^^  ^^  ****'^  **^  • 
ages  of  twelve  and  fourttH'n.    At  the  Kantonsscliule  the  lx»y  nniat 
learn  Latin.    At  the  Higher  Grade  School  he  most  learn  French. 
In  the  PrimaiT  iSehool  ( 'la^es  VII.  and  VUL   the  ein*riciilum 
does  not  include  either  language. 

I    At  the  age  of  fourteen  c^>mpyl3ory  e^liication  ceases.    The  possi- <lM»i*"^of 
liiltties  open  to  a  lx>y  ai*e  : —  * 

(i).  He  may  C4Dntinue  to  attend  Llie  Oymnayium. 
(ii-)  He  may  enttfr  the   Industrieschule   and  join  cithci*  the 
Tet^hnicnl  side  or  the  Commercial  aide, 
(Hi*)  He  may  continue  for  another  ^-ear  at  the  Higher  Grade 
Scho(il. 
(iv;)  He  may  join  continuation  i-lasses,  which  are  i>f  all  kinds. 
I       (V,)  His  education  may  cease  allogether. 
In  view  of  the  two  years*  ix>mpulsory  I^itin*  at  the  Gymnasium, 
boys  who  intend  to  leave  stiiool  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  to  enter 
either  side  r>f  the  liukistrieschulc  usually  proLt^eil   hy  way  of  the 
Higher  Grade  SchcM)L    Howevej-,  iis  ia  often  the  rase  in  r»nr  oavu 

I  High  Schools,  the  Modern  side  ia  largely  recruitetl  fjiaii  Classienl 
failuj-es. 
The  whole  fpiestion  t»f  the  coordination  of  the  Primary  Schooh 
Highei*  Grade  Sch<x»l.  ail d  IndnstLii^srhule  in  undt*r  considciation, 
and  a  suceeasful  solution  has  only  Ix^en  delayed  hy  the  n»()enttHl 
failures  to  piuss  the  l*i*injary  Sclmol  Art  of  I899,f  which  wa«  [Mi*spnti*d 
«i*ven  times  I>efore  ratification. 
•*  We  must  use  the  elementary  instniction  largely  as  a  meaus  of  sifting 
out  from  the  mass  of  rlass-attendcrs  the  more  serious,  the  more  persistent, 
the  abler  students,  irresj^ective  of  social  position." 

*  la  view  of  the  alternatives  which  might  be  substituted,  the  wisdom  of 
a  two  yeiitA'  course  of  Latin  ia  open  to  grave  question.  Cf„  Mr.  H.  W- 
Eve^  at  the  British  Association,  17th  September,  1901  :  "  Too  often  the 
re4nlt  h  ihut  liiae  a  ad  t'uergv  art*  spent  on  gaining  a  viTy  imperfect  know- 
l«dge  of  Latin  which  might  have  been  more  profitably  devoted  lo  other 

f  For  a  translatioa  *4  this  Aei  sec  Ap|iendix. 
£i569  it 
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It  is  urged  that  a  mmplete  severance  dtould  Ije  made  between 
the  IniUistrieeichal*^  and  Ihn  t»yiriTi;i«iiiin,  thai  the  curriculum 
of  the  Indusirieschiile  should  l>e  r^inudelled  to  begin  at  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  y(^m\  and  that  the  Pritiiary  School  pupil  should 
thus  have  dire<^t  access  to  the  IriduHti'ieschule. 

Education  in  the  Highei'  (xrade  »Sehc>ol  roniiuues  till  the  age 
of  fifteen.  The  pupiLa  nia\'  j)jiss  out  to  the  Induatrieschul©  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  For  |nipib  %vhc»  do  not  intend  to  proceed 
to  the  Industrie^chylo  tlie  additional  }-oar  is  a  Jjenefit,  but  it  ia  a 
serious  handicap  for  those  who  pass  into  the  Industneschule 
at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

The  Kantons^clmle,  or  Oymnasiiun,  represents  the  High  School 
with  adrnisaion  by  exanritiation,  Ihin^iries  and  a  niunljer  of  fit^e 
pljices  ensui^  the  |)ossihility  of  professional  careei^a  to  j-joor  but 
deserving  piipiLn.  As  luis  Ijeen  jTmarked,  liatin  is  taugfit  fiiim 
the  very  lirst;  at  the  end  of  one  year  the  curricidum  includes 
f  iret*k  or  an  aUernaiive  mibject.  Frenr-h  is  not  introduced  till  the 
thill]   year. 

The  full  cMjui^se  at  the  Gymnasiuin  will  oarry  the  pupil  on  to 
tlie  age  of  \Hh  years,  when  he  may  j)rc»sent  himaelf  for  the  examina- 
tion which  athuits  to  the  riiivemty.  On  an  average  about  t»0  per 
rent.  i}{  tbe  Ixjys  do  not  take  Greek.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
tmter  the  classes  of  certain  faculties  at  the  ITnivei'sity  without  a 
knowledge  oi  flreek. 

:  It  must  not  l)e  assumed  that  all  pupils  who  i>fiss  this  Tlniveraity 
entrance  examination  intend  to  em\il  themscrives  in  [University 
classes. 

An  entrance  examination  admits  to  the  Industrieschule.  which 
is  fed  fi-om  the  (ivmnasium  and  the  SekunckrHchule.  This  school 
comprises  (a)  a  Tccbiiical  sifle,  (b)  a  (jommeiTial  side. 

a,  TheTeclinical  Sidr  (Technische  Aljtoihnig). — Tin's  prepares 
for  the  Polytwhnir.  a  Federal  institylion,  which  imparts  the 
highest  teclnioldgical  instruction.  Fr-ench,  which  the  Higher 
Grade  pupil  hii^  already  studial,  but  which  is  new  to  the 
Gymnasium  boy.  is  iurhitte*!  in  the  cuniculum  fmni  the  first. 
English  is  added  at  ihe  euil  of  the  lii'st  year. 

k  The  ConMiieirial  Side  (Handelsabteilung). — The  four 
yejirs*  course,  attested  Ity  the  lieaving  Certificate,  is  generally 
acceptal  by  connnen^ial  houses  as  the  efpuvalent  of  appren- 

liei^hip.* 

Athnission  to  the  Higher  tiracle  School  is  ohtaitied  after  an 
entrance  examination.  The  coui'se  is  of  three  yeai-s*  duration  and 
includes  French  from  the  >)eginning.  IVr mission  to  include  4»ther 
languages  isgmnt/^l  by  tlie  authorities  on  individual  repr<^'«entation* 
\t  the  age  of  fourtiMMi  two<*our*ses  pr'eserU  tliemselvea  to  the  pupil  in 
the  lligiicr  i  Jrad*' Scfi<M»l  :  he  may  either  fwiss  iiit<i  tlie  Industrie- 

*  By  a  tlinuie  of  VMM)  this  LGavlng  Oriifictito  adtniu  t%»  atudien  in 
Eeonoraicft  at  ilie  Dniversiily  of  Ziirich* 
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8chule,  or  he  may  complete  his  course  in  the  Higher  Grade  School, 
aad  ultimately  enter  the  Teehnikum  at  Winterthm-. 

The  Primary  School  classes  VII.  and  VIII.  have  lx?en  orpinised  Pnmary 
since  May,   1900,  and  replace   the   former  Half-Tiniei-s'  School  ^y^^l; 
(Krjriinziingsschule).     As   a   rule,   these    classes    contain    jnipils  vil.  and 
who  liave  failed  to  pjiss  the  entrance  examination  to  the  lligher^^'^- 
iinule  School.    In  1901,  of  the  pupils  leavinpj  Primary  Class  \  I., 
2<i  •  2  per  cent,  entered  Primary  Class  VII.  and  73  8  per  cent,  passinl 
into  the  Higher  Grade  School,  or  into  the  Gymnasium. 

Girls  go  through  the  Primary  and  Higher  Grade  Schools,  theGLrli. 
curricula  being  practically  the  same  as  those  for  boys,  with  the 
addition  of   needlework-classes.      After  completing  her  fifteenth 
year  a  girl  may  enter  the  Girls*  High  School  (HOhere  TOchter 
Schule).    Tliis  school  has  three  divisions  : — 

(1)  General  Education  (Forthildungsklassen). 

(2)  Commercial  Classes  (Ilandelsklassen). 

(3)  Training  College  Classes  for   Primary  Scliool   mistresses 

(Seminarklassen). 

There  are  courses  to  train  female  teju'liei-s  for  the  Kindergarten 
s}'stem,  and  special  classes  in  Latin  for  those  who  wish  to  enter 
the  University  to  study  medicine,  law,  etc. 

The  School  of  Industries,  whei*e  instruction  is  free,  corresponds  Tf'A^j/^^ 
11.  ,  '111.-  i/i^r  rif  Handi- 

roughly  to  one  of  our  evenmg  schools  of  science  and  art.    JMnployers  crafts  and 

send  their  aiiprentices  to  the  school  twice  a  week  for  the  whole  Induatrial 

/!-»  .  \  Arts  (Gewer" 

mornmg  (7  a.m.  to  noon).  bescbule). 

The  School  comprises  a  Preparatory  course  of  general  educaticm  The  Prepara 
and  a  Handicraft  School.  The  Preparatory  coiu-se  extends  ovim*  ^*^^'  ***"*'^®' 
one  year  and  covers  the  essential  work  of  th(»  Jliojher  (JradeSchool. 
It  is  open  to  pupils  of  either  sex  who  have  (-(jnijileted  their  four- 
teenth year.  On  its  conchisioii  the  j)iii)il  may  enter  the  Handicraft 
School  (Handwerkei'schule).  Mere  he  may  remain  foi*  a  yea i*  or 
more,  the  extent  of  his  stay  l)ein*^  detei-mincHl  hy  the  def^ree  of 
proficiency  attained.  After  leavin^r  the  lljinchoiaft  School  three 
courses  ai'e  open  to  him  :  — 

(1)  He  may  enter  the  Teehnikum  at  Wintertlnn-,  whei'e  he 

will  complete  his  technical  training  ;  or 

(2)  He  may  proceed  to  the  Industrial  Art    School    (Kunst- 

gewerheschule) : 

The  complete  coui^e  in  this  school  ()ccui)i(»s  thi'ee  full  scholastic 
years  :   or 

(3)  lie    may    enter    the    .loinei-s'    shop   (Lchrwerkstjilte    fur 

Schreinei),  which   is    registei'ed  as  a  ZUiich  \\vu\  and 
trades  without  o|i|)nsition  fi'oin  m;istei*s  oi*  woi'kmen. 

What  is  done  for*  mechanics  by  the   (!e\verl)«'S<*hul<^  is    provided  Commercial 
in   the  case  of  C(»nunerri;d  .'ip|»rentie(\s  hy  the  euterprist*  of  the  ^^J*°JjJ^g"*^*°° 
Swiss  Aferchants'  Com|)any,  whose  schools  are  subsidised  by  annual 
Rubventions  from  ( -anton  and  Town.     H(M-e  a<:^ain  employers  grant 
5589  il  2 
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tlieir  apprentices  leave  from  biwineHs  hours  to  the  extunt  of  four 
horn's  }>er  week*  pnividing  the  ap|)rentict»«  make  a  eoi'reapoiiding 
sneritiee  of  their  k'lHiire.  The  fees  are  sixiall,  varying  fi'oni  12  to 
-<i  reiitiinL'S  per  hoar. 

Til  \ie\v  of  the  (lovernnient  supervision  of  all  schools,*  and  ala 
of  the  exeellenrii  of  the  prrjvmioii  made  in  public  schools,  private 
aehoob  are  few  in  numljer.  Personal  prejudiee.  religious  scruples^ 
and  the  n€*eessjty,  in  some  euses,  for  individual  instruetion  ac^^ount 
/or  theii'  continued  exiatene^.  Of  these  schools  tliere  are  thirteen 
in  all,  numliering  1»'V2^^  pupib?.  Hie  moat  important  are  two 
IVimnry  Stdaools  niunl)ej'ing  oO^  pu]jil«  ;  one  Hij^di  Sehrnil  with 
ni  pupils;  **  Concordia '*  147  pupik ;  **  Erica/*  131  pupils; 
*' Wetli/'  111  jnipih;  and  Heu^t's  sclionl,  tau^^ht  on  Fi'Ol>el, 
principles.  1h:1  pnpils. 

B,— The  EDurATiONAL  Autborhies. 

A  pjeneral  de^ription  of  the  eduf^ational  authorities  of  Cantor 
Zinneh.  and  a  comj)arison  of  the  or^imisjitton  of  the  other  canloni 
in  this  respet^t,  has  Ijeen  given  by  Mr.  II.  L.  Morant  in  Vol  iii* 
Sf>eeial  Reports?,  pp.  25-32. 

The  sco|>e  and  inter-relation  of  these  autliorities  will  Ije  aer'n  lij 
reference  to  tlie  Conspectus  of  Edur^itional  Authorities  (see  Appen- 
dix), for   the   eluridation   of   which   a   brief   description   may   I*©] 
added  here. 

The   Federal   Govertiment  (Eund)  is  only  at  present  directl 
eoncei'uetl  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  at 
Zdrieh,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  general  principles  of  education. 
Hence  it  is  not  I'epreaented  in  the  Conspectus,  which  shows  the 
admiiiistrative    and  consultative   Ixidies  arranged    in   tMo    seriea' 
of  oj>en  cindes  at  various  distanct^s  fnun   their  I'espective  centres,; 
The  correspondence  is  shown  by  the  Roman  numerals  I,  XL,  III. 
IV.,  which  in  the  case  of  the  con3vdtati\'e  Ixxlies  are  enclosed  \i'itbii 
brackets. 

Adinbiidratire. 
I. 
The    Couurtl    of    Ivlucalion   (lii'ziehnngsrat),— **  The    Council 
nf  l^chiratiou  cnnsists  of  s<nen  meivdiei^s  including  the  ifinister  of 
Kducationt  iEi*itiehuiigs(hrektoi*).      Four   of  these   ineJuWrs  an* 
fWBiitution,  elected  by  Parliament  (Der  Gi'osse  Rat),  the  other  two   by  the 
fimcu"onii      ^*^'^of)l  Synod  (L),  subject  to  confirmation  l>y  rarliament.    l)n©^ 

•  In  tlie  CASC  of  private  schools; — 

(1)  Time- tables  and  curricula  must  he  subndttctl  to  t!ic  KdiicaliuqJ 
Office  for  approval. 

(2)  The  t^^aching  is  subject  to  inspection* 
;r.)  The  bnQdinps  must  be  examined  and  approved  by  the  Board 

of  Health. 
t  The  Minister  of  EductUion  is  a  member  ii  the  Cabinet  (Re^'ieningsral)^ 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  memljers  of  the  Cabinet  arc  elected  by  popu' 
vote  J  their  reapectiv^  functioua  are  determined  by  subsequent  ammgementv 
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these  membei's  must  be  a  teacher  at  a  place  of  highei*  mstinietioii, 
and  the  other  is  choeen  from  the  Elementary  (including  Higher 
Grade)  teachers."    Section  2,  Act  of  23  December,  1859. 

Attached  to  the  Council  of  Education  is  the  Education  Office 
(Erziehungsdirektion),  which  consists  of  the  Minister  and  the 
permanent  officials. 

Th©  functions  of  the  Council  of  Education  are  generally  defined*  Coiincil  of 
by  Art.  70  of  tlie  Cantonal  Constitution  as :  "  The  supervision  of  *^"«atioii 
dl  school  authorities  and  the  promotion  of  advanced  and  elemen- 
tary education." 

Under  this  definition  their  duties  are  :— 

(1)  To  nominate  Boards  of  Supervision   for  each  Secondary 

School. 

(2)  To  receive  and  register  annual  reports  from  all  lowei- 

authorities. 

(3)  To  exercise  a  general  control  over  teachers  and  to  gi-ant 

certificates. 

(4)  To  draft  bills  and  to  make  bye-laws. 

II. 

The  Constitution  and  Election  of  the  District  School  Itoai-ds  are  The  Dlsti 
thus  defined  in  Art.  15  of  the  Act  of  23  Dec.,  1859.  ^^b, 

"Every  District  has  a  District  School  Board  of  at  least  nine  (Bezirks- 
raembers.  The  Cabinet  determines  the  exact  number  according  ^^"JP^®t 
to  the  needs  of  the  District."  [The  numbei-s  of  the  membei-s  in  the  Election, 
School  Boai-dsof  the  ^'arious  Districts  are  shoAvn  in  the  ( Vnspeetus.]  tunctiom 

"  Three  meml)ei's  are  elected  by  the  teachers  of  the  District ; 
the  other  memljers  are  chosen  by  the  General  Asseniljly  of  tlie 
District  (Bezirksveraamnilung)." 

The  election  takes  place  every  thiee  years. 

The  functions  of  the  District  School  Boai-ds  are  generally  defined 
by  Art.  20  of  the  Act  of  23  Dec.,  1859,  as  " The  supeivision  of 
educational  mattei-s  in  the  district."  Under  this  definition  their 
duties  are : — 

(1)  To  carry  out  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time 

Ix)  issued  by  tlie  Council. 

(2)  To  arrange  for  the  visitation  of  each  school  in  tlie  IHstiict 

twice  annually  by  one  of  their  nienibei*i>,  who  also  pre- 
sides at  the  annual  examination  of  the  School.^ 

*  For  details  see  Sections  33,  34  of  the  Act  of  26th  February,  1899. 

t  After  the  examination  tlie  presiding  member  confers  with  the  local 
authorities  and  sends  a  written  Report  to  the  District  School  Board.  On 
completion  of  the  examinations  a  meeting  of  the  Board  is  held  to  discuss 
the  restdts.  The  Secretary  sends  a  note  of  the  Minutes  to  the  Ward  or 
Ck>mmunal  School  Board,  and  to  the  teachers  concerned.  Every  year  a 
summary,  with  schedules,  is  sent  by  the  Board  to  the  Council  of  Education. 
Every  fifth  year  a  comprehensive  report  is  made  so  that  the  Co^ucU  can 
review  the  situation. 
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[Tlie  8ei'vices  of  the  Boai-d  are  gi-atiiitous,  but  each  member  i^eceives 
thi'ee  francs  a  day  to^^•ard8  defraymg  expenses  actually  incmTed 
when  paying  school  visits.] 

III. 

The  Constitution  and  Election  of  the  Higher  Grade  School  Boai-ds 
are  thus  defined  in  Art.  2G  of  the  Act  of  23  Dec.,  1859  :— 

The  Hi|llier        "  Every    Higher     Grade    Ward    (Sekundarschulki-eis)    has    a 
Grode^Schooi  g^j^^^j  g^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  members.     The  Distiict 

(Sekundar-     School  Board  determines  the  exact  number  according  to  the  needs 
oS^^it^^'  of  the  ward."    [The  number  of  the  School  Boards  in  the  various 
Election,      '  districts  is  shown  in  the  Conspectus.] 
Fanctions.         The  meetings  of  the  Boai^d  ai-e  attended  by  the  teachera  for 

purjx)ses  of  consultation. 
The  membei"S  of  the  Board  ai^e  elected  by  the  votei-s  of  the  ward 

(Sekundai'schulkreis)  for  a  period  of  thi-ee  yeai-s. 

The  functions  of  the  Higher  Grade  School  Boaixls  ai'O  generally 
defined  by  Ait.  37  of  the'  Act  of  23  Dec.,  1859  :— 

"  The  School  Board  is  entrusted  with  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Schools  of  the  Waixl  and  the  administration  of  these  schools 
under  the  jw-ovisions  of  the  Mucation  Act." 

The  memljei-s  of  the  Higher  Grade  School  Boards  are  exixH-ted 
to  visit  the  S(?hools  under  their  charge  at  least  twice  in  the  year, 
and  to  satisfy  themselves  by  }XH'soual  ol>servation  that  the  ]>rovi- 
sions  of  the  Act  are  Ixnng  C4irried  out  in  all  resj^ects.  They  aie  also 
re8j)onsiI)le  for  the  payment  of  salaries. 

IV. 

The  Pamh         [The  word  Parish  is  used  as  the  eciuivalent  Ijoth  of  (riimai) 

^^^}  Scliulkreis  and  (IVimar)  Schulffenieinde.] 

JKKinlM  . 

((Jcmciiulc-         At  the  outset  it  nmst  Ije  observed  that — 

(Constitution,  (1)  The  Sekundai-schulkrcis  usually  contains  moii*  than  one 

Election,  l^rimai^schulkreis : ' 

(2)  Tlie  Sekundai-schulkreis  autliorities  and  the  Primai-schul- 
kreis  authorities  are  distinct,  even  if  their  ai-eas  coincide. 

Tlie  Constitution  and  lOU^ction  of  Primary  School  Boards  arc 
thusdefineil  in  Art.  32  of  the  Act  of  2:\  Oecemlwr,  ISiVJ  :-- 

**  Every  parish  has  a  Sclino]  Uoai-d  of  at  least  five  members. 
The  exact  number  is  dotcrmined  by  the  parish."  [The  number  of 
Parish  School  Hoards  in  the  various  Districts  is  shown  in  theOon- 

S|)0CtU8.] 

The  !nenilj«»rs  of  the  Jioard  are  ek^ted  by  the  votei's  of  the  parish 
for  a  period  of  thi't»o  years. 
The  functions  of  the  Parish  School  Boards  hi  regaid  to  Primaiy 
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Education  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Higher  Grade  Board  in 
regard  to  Higher  Grade  Education. 

The  possible  relations  of  Primai-schulkreis  and  Primarschul-  Primar- 
gemeinde  and  their  respective  authorities  may  be  summarised  as  ^^^^^^® 
tOllOWS  : —  gemeind* 

(1)  The  Primarschuikreis  and  the  Primai-schulgemeinde  may 

be  identical;  or, 

(2)  The  Primarschuikreis  may  include  several  Gemeinden ;  or^ 

(3)  The  Primarschulgemeinde  may  comprise  areas  situated  in 

different  Kreise*;  or, 

(4)  Where  several  political  communes  belong  to  one  ecclesiastical 

parish,  each  commune  is  entitled  to  form  an  independent 
Kreis  and  choose  its  own  School  Board.t  Section  5  of 
Act  of  11  June,  1899,  q.v. 

In  Zarich  Canton  there  are  11  districts  (Bezirke),  9G  Higher 
Gi-ade  Wards  (Sekundarschulkreise),  179  Primary  Scliool  Parishes 
(Schulkreise),  and  352  Primary  School  Communes  (Schul- 
gemeinden). 

Consultative. 

CoiTesponding  to  the  administrative  bodies  ah-eady  described  are 
the  consultative  assemblies  of  teachers. 

(I) 

The  Council  of  the  Teachei-s*  Synod  (vide  infra)  consists  of  the  The  Coui 
h'esident  of  the  Synod,  eleven  menibei-s  ie])resenting  the  eleven  ®^  ^^®  ^y 
Districts  (Bezirke),  and  foiu'  menibei's  representing  the  llnivci-sity, 
the  Gymnasium,  the  Industriesehule,  and  the  Secondary  Scliools 
of  Winterthur. 

The  Council  of  the  Synod  prepares  the  agenda  for  the  annual 
meeting. 

(11.) 

All  the  resident  teachei-s  and  probationei-s  of  the  Primary  and  School 
Higher  Grade  Schools  in  a  district   form   the   School  Chaptei-  of  p^P/?*|^ 
the  district.    They  hold  meetings  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  oji  the  Election, 
theory  and  practice  of  education.     They  send  to  the  Council  of  Function! 
Education  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  curriculum,  on  the 
introduction  of  new  school  books  and  materials,  and  on  important 
regulations  affecting'^the  inner  working  of  the  scIkwI. 

Each  Chapter  sends  a  representative  to  the  Council  of  the  Synod 

*  This  becomes  intelligible  where  the  Priinur.schulgemeiiide  is  cuiitcr- 
minous  with  an  old  ecclesiastical  parish. 

t  This  provision  is  only  expliaiblc  on  the  ground  that  "  Kreis  "  is  used 
in  a  restricted  and  also  ia  a  generic  sense— c/.,  English  *'  quarter." 
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tive. 


I^lirer* 
konventc. 


The  Town 
of  Zuricli. 


and  elects  the  teacliei's'  repraseiitatives  on  the  Disti'ict  School 
Board.  It  also  sends  an  annual  report  of  its  pi-oceedmgs  to  the 
Council  of  Education. 

The  numbers  of  membei's  of  the  vanous  Chaptei'S  are  shown  in 
the  Conspectus. 

There  ai*e  no  other  official  organisiitions  of  Higher  Grade  or 
Primary  teachei'S.  These  teachei^s  are  elected  by  popular  vote, 
and  the  numbei's  in  the  I'espective  districts  are  indicated  in  (III.) 
and  (IV.)  of  the  Conspectus. 

The  Synod  includes  all  teachei-s  of  every  gi*ade  of  school,  Secondaiy 
Schools  and  Univeraity  included.  The  Synod  meets,  as  a  rule, 
once  a  year  to  hear  an  addi'ess  delivered  by  some  recognised  educa- 
tional authority.  It  discusses  the  agenda  pi'epai'ed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Synod,  and  submits  the  results  to  the  authorities.  It  also 
receives  and  discusses  the  annual  Report  made  by  the  Council  of 
Education  to  the  Cabinet. 

The  authorities  concerned  with  Secondary  Education  ai'e  repre- 
sented m  the  Conspectus  by  two  parallelograms,  of  which  one 
includes  the  Administrative  Boards  and  the  other  the  Consultative 
Assemblies.  Each  Secondary  School  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of 
Su})(M*vision.  Under  the  proviaiojis  of  llu»  new  Bill  isolating  to 
Secondary  Ed  aeration  a  Board  of  Su]K»r\ision  consists  of : — 

(1)  The  Minister  of  l^klucation  as  President . 

(2)  The  Rector  and  IVo-Rector  of  the  school. 

(.3)  From  five  to  seven  meml)ei-s  elected  by  the  Cabinet. 

Their  functions  as  defined  in  Section  52  of  tlie  same  Bill  comprise 
the  general  supervision  and  in8|XTtion  of  the  whole  school.  They 
report  from  time  to  time  to  the  t.^ouncil  of  liklucation. 

The  mastei'S  of  each  Secondary  School  constitute  a  Konvent. 
These  Konvente  occupy  the  same  [xwition  in  Secondary  as  that 
tilled  by  the  Chaptei-s  in  regard  to  Pnmary  and  Higher  Grade 
education. 

For  the  pur]X)ses  of  Primary  and  lligher  Grade  education  the 
Town  is  divided  into  five  wards  ("  Ki-eise  "),  Avhich  are  identical 
with  the  iK)litical  wards.  Eiicli  ward  has  its  own  School- 
boai-d  ("  Kreisschulpflege  ") ;  these  bodies  number  : — 


rard  i. 

ao 

membei-3. 

„     ii. 

17 

it 

„    iii. 

'M 

'J 

„    iv. 

21 

M 

»       V. 

34 

>> 

Each  ward  has  also  a  Consultati^•e  Women's  Committee. 

The  Ward  School  Boards  are  responsible  and  report  to  a  Central 
Board  of  twenty-five  membera  (**  Zentralschulpflege  *'). 

On  an  average  one-third  of  the  members  of  these  bodies  are 
teiichei's. 

A  proposal  has  \)eei\  made  by  the  Corporation  to  aboUsh  these 
authorities,    and   to  substitute   one   local   authority   contix)lUng 
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Primaiy  aiid  Higher  Grade  education  in  the  Town.  The  ])roix)sal 
has  received  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Education,  and  awaits 
legislative  ratification. 

The  Secondary  and  Technical  institutions  of  the  Town  are  con-  Secondar 
trolled  by  Boards  of  Supervision  (mde  supra).    Three  of  these  ^^**^^*^ 
boards — ^namely,  those  contix)Uing  the  Girls*  High  School  (Hohere 
Tochter  Schule),  the  Technical  School  (Gewerbeschule),  and  the 
private  schools — report  to  the  Zentralschulpflege. 


C— Tbachers. 

(a)  Primary  Teachers  (Primurlehrer). 

A  Primary  teacher's  training  begins  in  the  training  college  Teachers 
(Seminarklassen),  to  enter  which  tlie  candidate  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  fifteen  years.    The  candidate  must  have  passed  through 
the  full  Higher  Grade  course  or  its  equivalent. 

The  course  extends  over  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is 
an  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  On  tlie 
i-csults  of  this  examination  a  certificate  is  gi'anted  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Attendance  at  a  trainuig  college  is  not  essential,  nor  is  siu^li 
attendance  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  certificate ;  the  examina- 
tion is  open  to  candidates  otherwise  prepared. 

A  certificated  teacher  does  not  receive  definite  api)ointment 
for  two  yeai-s.  During  this  time  he  occui)ies  the  iK)sition  of  (a)  a 
provisional  or  (b)  a  temporary  teacher.* 

The  salaries  of  Primaiy  teachers  vary  in  amount  betw(?ei)  iM 
and  £140  per  annum.  This  estimate  includes  the  value  of  the  house, 
garden,  etc.,  supplied  by  the  Commune,  and  various  supplementary 
payments  from  Commune  and  Canton.  The  nature  of  these 
payments  and  their  incidence  is  explained  in  Section  IV.  of  the 
Act  (see  Appendix). 

The  appointment  of  Primary  teachers  is  made  by  the  Comnmual  Appoint- 
Assembly  (Qemeindeversammlung)  on  the  recommendation  of  the  ment. 
Board. 

In  Primary  and  Higher  Grade  Schools  there  is  no  headmaster  |{eadiiia» 
or  headmistress  de  jure  oi*  dc  facto.    The  duties  of  acting  representa- 
tive (Hausvorstand),  dischai-ged  by  one  of  the  staff,  are  simply 
those  entailed  by  the  transaction  of  official  correspondence. 

(6)  Higlier  Grade  Teachers  (Sekundarlehrer). 

In  addition  to  all  the  quahfications  of  the  Primary  School  teacher, 
the  Higher  Grade  teacher  must  have  satisfied  the  following  re- 
quirements : — 

(i.)  He  must  have  taught  for  one  year  in  a  Primary  School. 


*  Provijiiomil— /.e.,  lioldiiig  office  till  a  definite  vacancy  is  definitely 
filled  J  Temporary— acting  as  l^fcnm  ienens. 


Appoint- 
merit. 


U«!ailtiiasicr. 


(ii.)  He  must  have  stiidiwl  for  two  yeai^a  at  the  Univeraity 
(ill.)  He  must  have  passed  the  examination  and  \m\c  obtained 
the  certificate  prescribed  for  Higher  Grade  tejii*hei*3. 

The  salary  of  a  Higher  Grade  te^chei'  varies  from  £75  to  £200 
per  annum,  according  t<.j  leogfcli  of  service  and  other  considerations. 

The  apixiintnient  is  rnadtj  by  the  voters  of  the  Wai*d  after  a 
ballot  has  Ijeen  taken. 

(c)  Secondary  Teacfi^ers, 

There  is,  at  pi^esent,  no  definite  com^se  of  training  prescribe 
for  Secondary  teachei'S.  When  a  vacancy  oceui's,  appointment 
made  by  the  particular  Board  uf  Supervision  from  candidates 
who  can  bIiow  academic  distinction  and  exijeiienee  in  the  practical 
work  of  teaching,  or  who  have  achieved  distinction  as  Higher 
Grade  teachers. 

Salaries  vary  from  iWO  to  £300  a  year. 

Tlie  lieadinaster  (Hcktor)  is  chohMjn  fn)m  the  staff.  He  serves 
for  a  period  of  three  years  and  may  be  re-elected.  A  Trorektor 
is  elected  in  like  manner. 


D.— General  CHARACTEfiisrics. 

A  coaaideration  of  the  vaiious  educiitional  authorities  shows 
that  the  principle  of  decentralisation  has  been  pushed  to  its  utmost 
limits,  Tlie  reaction  is  evident  in  the  proposal  to  substitute  one 
central  authority  for  the  Town  in  place  of  the  existing  Ward  Sditxil 
liuards  and  Central  LVinuiiiitee*  That  the  multiphcity  of  autlio- 
I'ities  and  the  absence  of  any  direct  central  control  have  not  seriously 
adected  the  consistency  of  the  teaching  is  due  rather  to  the  bigli 
sUiudard  of  public  spirit  and  intelhgenre  than  to  any  inherent 
merits  of  the  system.  (In  GiH3at  Britain  p<'rljaps  the  Ijest  parallel 
Uj  the  national  attitude  vi  the  Swiss  in  i*egard  to  educiktional  prob- 
lems is  supplied  by  Scotland,  where  the  questions  of  denomi- 
national teaching  and  of  the  co-ordination  of  all  chisses  of  sidiools 
under  one  l»x^al  authority  long  shice  rei*eived  satisfactoi y  solutions, 
at  any  rate  hi  tlie  cities  and  larger  towns/)  Hut  it  cannot  l>e  doubted 
that  such  tUreet  central  contml,  with  official  ins[>e<.*tion  of  Primary 
and  St^condnry  Sch(X>ls,  would  materialh  eunduce  to  the  success 
fit  their  woi^kmg,  and  that  in  all  grades  of  school  the  pi'esence  of 
a  res|)on3ible  headmaster  is  desiinble.  Whilst  amongst  the  teachers 
themselves  there  is  no  unanimity  on  the«e  jJointH,  the  general 
trend  of  opinion  is  shown  by  the  i*eceiit  apjX)intment  of  inspectoi^s 
for  the  classes  of  Handicrafts  and  Industrial  Arts  ("  Gewerb**- 
klassen  ")  and  of  Needlework  (*'  Arbeit-klassen  ''). 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  **  Zurich  city  is  perhaps  the 
cluef  centre  of  Swiss  Socialistic  development-s.'*  In  face  of  this 
statement  the  signal  failure  uf  the  Socialist  canchdat<>s  at  the  recent 
muuicijml  elections  seems  strange,  till  we  observe  that  some  of  I  he 
fundamental  doctrinefl  of  Socialism  have  been  generally  accepted 
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and  Iiave  resulted  in  the  widest  recognition  of  State  responsibility 
Exemplifications  of  CoUectivist  tendencies  in  educational  adminis 
tration  are  afforded  by — 

(i.)  The  estabhshment  of  homes  in  the  mountains  for  v^eak 
or  ancemic  school  children  ('*  Erholungsstationen  ")• 

(ii.)  The  system  of  Holiday  Camps  ("Ferien  Kolonien"). 

(iii.)  The  provision  of  free  meals  and  clothing  for  the  neces- 
sitous. (This  provision  includes  even  tram-tickets  and 
spectacles.) 

(iv.)  The  removal  of  their  children  from  the  custody  of  known 
thieves  and  habitual  drunkards. 

The  univei'sal  acquiescence  in  these  developments  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that,  whilst  theh'  cost  is  primiarily  defrayed  by  cantonal 
and  municipal  contributions,  there  is  a  large  margin  of  expense 
in  connection  \vith  these  institutions  which  is  readily  met  by  volun- 
tiiiy  subscription.  The  growing  feeling  against  the  free  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  aliens,  who,  in  rapidly-increasing  numbei-s, 
i-epau-  to  Zurich  as  the  Bedford  of  Switzerland,  is  intelligible,  and 
not  in  any  way  indicative  of  a  retrogressive  policy. 

In  regard  to  the  general  scheme  of  education,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  whole  scheme,  with  its  possibiUties,  intermediate  and  final, 
is  perfectly  familiar  to  every  parent.  This  familiarity  is  due  to  two 
causes — 

(i.)  The  local  control  of  each  school ; 

(ii.)  The  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  choice  at  various  stages 
of  the  pupirs  progress. 

The  School  Report  ("  Schulzeugniss  "),  presented  quarterly  to 
|Kii*ents  for  signature,  gives  full  information  as  to  the  child's  powei-s 
and  progress,  of  which  no  parent  is  allowed  to  be  ignorant.  Failure 
or  incapacity  at  any  stage  is  registered  automatically.  No  pai*ent 
can  Uve  in  a  fool's  paradise  :  no  child  can  drift.  By  a  process  of 
natural  selection,  pupils  are  difierentiated  according  to  ability  : 
the  right  calling  or  profession  is  chosen  :  the  chances  of  misdirection 
are  minimised  :  unsuitable  as])irants  are  painlessly  eliminated  at 
an  early  age,  so  that  the  avenues  are  not  blocked  by  incompetents. 
Switzerland  is  the  land  of  tlu>  T^jidder — and  of  the  Sieve  ! 

H.   J.   Sl'ENSER. 

A.  J.  Pressland. 
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Chart  uf  Educational  Possibilities. 
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APPENDIX. 

CANTON  OF   ZURICH,  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ACT 
(VOLKSSCHULGESETZ),  1899. 

Section  L 

General. 

[Note. — Tfie  meaninga  of  the  German  Proper  Names  used  in  tins 
trjLnslation  have  been  explained  in  ike  text.  It  will  suffice  here  to 
note  that  tf^e  Erziehungsrat  is  translated  ''Council  of  Education,'* 
the  Regierungsrat  "  Cabinet,*'  and  Hie  Erziehungsdirelction  "  Board  of 
Education,**] 

1.  The  public  schools  (Volksschulen)  of  Canton  Zurich  include  tlie 
following :— (a)  The  Prinxarschule  ;  (6)  the  Sekundarschule. 

2.  Education  is  free. 

3.  No  public  schools  may  exist  in  tlie  Canton  which  are  founded  on  a 
sectarian  basis. 

4.  For  the  organisation  of  education  in  the  towii  of  Ziiricli  the  powers 
contained  in  bye-laws  are  unaffected  by  this  Act. 

^    .  Section  II. 

Pbmabschule  (Prmaby  School). 

(1)  School  Wards  and  School  Communes, 

5.  The  school  wards  (Schulkreise),  which,  as  a  rule,  coincide  with  the 
ecclesiastical  panshes,  consist  of  one  or  more  school  communes  (Schulge- 
meinden). 

Where  several  political  communes  belong  to  one  ecclesiastical  parish, 
each  of  them  is  entitled  to  form  an  independent  school  ward  and  to  choose 
a  separate  school  board  (Schulpflege). 

6.  For  meetings  of  school  wards  and  school  communes  the  same  regu- 
lations hold  good  as  for  meetings  of  the  commune. 

7.  Every  school  commune  must  have  its  own  school  buildings.  The 
Erziehungsrat  is  empowered  to  make  exceptions  in  extraordinary  cases. 

8.  The  use  of  school  buildings  for  other  than  educational  purposes 
may  be  granted  by  the  scliool  boiird. 

9.  The  Erziehungsrat  shall  issue  instructions  regarding  the  erection, 
furnishing,  repair,  cleaning,  and  use  of  school  buildings. 

(2)  Attendance. 

10.  All  children  living  in  the  canton,  who,  on  the  last  day  of  April,  have 
passed  their  sixth  birthday,  must  enter  the  public  school  at  the  beginning 
of  that  year's  session. 

Children  who  have  not  reached  this  age  shall  not  be  received. 

The  attendance  of  children  who  are  physically  or  mentally  weak  may  \ye 
deferred  by  the  school  board  for  a  longer  or  shorter  i)eriod.  Such  children 
may  be  separately  classified, 
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11.  Children  whose  presence  is  detrimental  to  the  instruction  shall  he 
excluded  from  school  on  the  production  of  an  official  medical  certificate  of 
mental  feebleness  or  physical  affliction.  So  far  as  is  possible,  special 
arrangements  shall  be  made  for  these  children. 

12.  When  children  of  school  age  do  not  attend  the  school  corresponding 
to  their  domicile,  but  attend  another  public  school,  or  arc  privately 
educated,  the  parents  or  guardians  shall  notify  this  to  the  school  board. 
The  same  obligation  rests  on  the  principals  of  private  schools. 

The  school  board  shall  ascertain  that  children  of  school  age  who  do  not 
attend  the  public  school  receive  instruction  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  primary  school. 

13.  The  new  session  begins,  and  the  regular  enrolment  of  new  pupils 
takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  May. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  session  the  registrar-general  shall  send  to  the 
school  board  a  correct  list  of  the  children  who  reach  school  age,  with  date 
of  their  birth,  and  their  parents'  name,  domicile,  and  residence. 

14.  School  attendance  lasts  for  eight  years— that  is,  till  the  end  of  the 
session  in  which  the  pupil  attains  his  fourteenth  year. 

By  resolution  of  the  school  board  instruction  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  classes  may  in  summer  be  limited  to  eight  hours  per  week :  such 
instruction  shall  be  given  on  two  mornings  in  the  week.  In  this  case 
the  winter  term  must  embrace  at  least  twenty-three  weeks. 

15.  The  Primarschule  is  divided  into  eight  classes,  corresponding  to 
the  ages  of  the  pupils. 

16.  Children  of  not  more  than  six  difTerent  stages  of  advancement  may 
work  under  the  direction  of  one  master  at  the  same  time. 

17.  When  in  a  school,  or  a  division,  the  number  of  children  to  be  taught 
sinuiltaneously  has  reached  seventy  for  the  third  consecutive  year,  an 
additional  master  must  be  appointed.* 

A  school  commune  which  contains  less  than  seventy  pupils  for  a 
master  receives  the  usual  cantonal  contribution  (without  deduction) 
towards  the  master's  salary. 

18.  The  consent  of  the  Erziehungsrat  must  be  obtained  before  a 
school  may  be  divided. 

The  decision  as  to  the  mode  of  employment  of  a  teacher  in  a  divided 
school  rests  with  the  communal  school  board.  The  wishes  of  teachers 
already  in  office  shall  receive  due  consideration.  In  case  of  disagreement 
the  final  decision  rests  with  the  Erziehungsrat. 

19.  The  hours  of  work  allotted  weekly  to  the  various  classes  are  as 
follows : — 

Class  I. 15  to  20  hours. 

Class  II. 18  to  22        „ 

Class  III.     -        -        -        -  -        -        -  20  to  23        „ 

(bosses  IV.,  v.,  VI. 24  to  30       „ 

(lasse^s  VII.  and  VIII.      -  -        -        -  27  to  33 

20.  The  gymnastic  and  hand-work  hours  are  not  to  ]\e  counted  in  the 
eight  hours'  teaching  which  children  receive  under  Section  14  in  summer. 

21.  With  the  exception  of  hand-work  clsisses,  no  lessons  may  Ik»  given  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

22.  The  school  holidays  amount  to  nine  weeks  in  t)ie  year  ;  these  include 
th«i  interval  l)etween  the  sessions.  The  (li.stri!)ntion  nf  tin*  holidays  is 
made  liy  the  school  ImuhK  who  nnnt  report  to  the  district  school  board 
(Rezirksschulpflege).  In  determining  the  holidays  attention  must  be  paid 
to  ItKuil  re»|uirements,  e.g.,  harvest  time,  vintage. 

*  Such  a  school  is  called  a  "  Divided  School  "  (Qetrennte  Schule). 
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(3)  Imtruction, 

23.  The  subjects  of  inijl ruction  in  the  prtmary  schod  arc : — 
Biblical  history  and  morals. 
German. 

Arithmetic  and  geometry. 
Natiirkunde,  i.e.^  Geography  and  History,  especially  ihnt  of  the 

mother  country. 
Writing,  drawing,  and  singing, 
Gymnastiea. 
Hand-work  and  domestic  economy  for  girls. 

24.  A  curriculum  tlrawn  up  by  the  ICrziehungsrat  determines  for  each 
rU*is  the  auhjects  of  instruction,  and  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  them. 

The  children  shall  receive  a  thorough  elementary  education,  especially 
in  langua^  and  arithmetic,  and  must  exhibit  proficiencY  in  penmanship, 

e*-ially  in  German  character. 

In  the  upper  classes,  over  and  alxjve  tlu*  demands  of  geneml  education^ 
the  noe<is  »*f  praetical  life  shall  receive  due  cousiitpratiou. 

25.  The  scliuol  IxTtird  sljall  thaw  up  t!ie  time-la hlc  with  tbe  help  of 
the  mast-er.  The  order  In  whith  the  auhjcets  Eire  taken  for  emh  day  and 
hour  is  determined  by  the  tiaic- table,  which  must  receive  tlie  approval  of 
the  district  school  board. 

A  master  cannot  l>e  required  to  teach  for  more  than  thirty-six  hours 
a  wcekf  gymnastic  lessons  included. 

26.  Instruction  in  Biblical  history  and  morals  shall  be  given  by  the 
master  diirinj^j  the  first  six  school  years:  the  instruction  must  be  of  such 
a  cdiaracter  that  pupils  of  different  sects  can  attend  without  detriment 
to  freedom  of  conscience. 

Art.  49  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  Art.  63  of  the  CantonaM 'onstitu- 
lion  shall  regulate  attendance  at  this  instruction. 

27.  Instruction  in  Biblitj^il  hintory  and  morals  is  given  in  the  seventh 
anrl  eighth  school  years,  as  a  rulcj  by  the  clergy  of  the  parish. 

When  a  ptirish  inchidcs  several  schools,  the  instruction  may  I)e  spread 
over  different  days  of  the  week,  or  the  pupils  from  neighbouring  schools 
may  be  brought  togetlier  to  receive  such  instruction. 

^Wheu   this  order  cannot  be  carried  out  by  rcaaon  of  the  numljer  of 
b<M>U,  this  instruction  ma>  Ik^  given  by  a  minister  from  a  neighbouring 
"irish,  or  by  a  master,  witli  due  remuncral  ion.    Such  arrangements  require 
the  approval  of  the  district  school  Ixmrd, 

The  time  for  other  instruction  is  not  to  l>e  lessened  in  order  to  allow 
pupils  to  assemble  for  this  (Biblical)  instruction. 

2S.  The  cTirrieulnm  and  the  books  to  l>e  used  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
<dass<'s  in  Biblical  history  and  morals  shall  l>e  laid  lief  ore  the  church  council 
(Kirchenrat)  for  approval. 

2f>.  On  application  from  any  considerable  sectarian  minority  the  achor>l 
bnird  may  place  the  school  buildings  at  the  disposal  of  such  minority 
for  religious  instruction  out  of  school  hours.  No  payment  is  required.  In 
cniwH  of  appcid  the  Rei^ierungsrat  shall  dec  if  le, 

;i().  The  scliool  communes  are  bound  to  provide  the  premises  and 
itpjmratus  necessary  for  gymnastic  exerciaes. 

ML  The  gymimstic  jHslructir>n  for  l>oys  sliall  conform  in  federal 
prmisions. 

:t^-  The  scho<jl  conumine  niay,  with  the  approvid  of  the  Eritiehnngdrat» 
provirle  instruction  ui  band  work  (cardbiard^  earpentry,  etc)  in  the 
upper  classes  i>f  I  he  I'riniarMclmlc.  AtL*_*udance  is  voluntary.  The 
OAUlon  will  contribute  towards  defraying  extraordinary  eitpeuses. 
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(4)  Hand-work  far  Girh, 

33.  The  object  of  the  band-work  classes  is  to  encourage  knitting,  sewing, 
darningt  and  mending,  and  the  making  of  simple  garments,  and  to 
afford  a  general  training  in  order,  cleaiilineaa,  and  housewifery. 

The  course  h  spread  over  five  years  (from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth)  of  the 
Volkascfiule.    Attendance  is  compulsory. 

School  communes  may  arrange  for  this  work  to  begin  in  the  third  cla^. 

34*  In  the  fourth  class,  and  in  classes  up  to  the  eighth,  from  four  tosijc 
hours  a  week  shall  be  devoted  to  injatruction.  In  the  third  class,  four 
liours  at  moat  may  be  given. 

35.  If  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  exceed  thirty,  and  it  should  appear 
that  it  will  continue  to  exceed  that  number,  a  second  division  sliall  be 
formed. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  be  leas  than  six,  and  it  should  appear  that  it 
will  reiiicAJu  lx*luw  tlmt  nujuljcr,  the  Erziehungsrat  nmy  combine  the 
Hchoj^l  \vith  a  neighbouring  one,  in  which  case  expenses  will  \if  divided 
per  eupita  l)ptwerri  the  schmil  communw. 

30.  Fnf  ev*^ry  work  Hclitxj  (ArlM?itsfbiile)  the  school  board  shall  tdiocse 
a  womeirs  i^ojumitteo.  All  que^lious  relating  lo  tlie  stL'bf»ol  are  lo  comt^ 
br^fore  the  cunnmitu^e  for  appruval  and  sugge^tiuu*  Beyond  tlm,  the  imme- 
diuto  supervision  uf  the  instruction  and  ihe  purchase  of  suitable  aiul  uniform 
material  are  entrusted  lo  the  committee*  The  necessary  materials  are  giN  cii 
free  to  the  pupils  by  the  school  communes, 

37.  In  every  district  one  or  more  inspectresaes  shall  be  chcwn  by  ihe 
(list rift  scluKi*!  \kA\Til  They  shall  visit  each  school  twice  a  yeur  at  least, 
and  shall  send  reports  to  the  district  school  board  through  the  communal 
school  Ixiard,  i.e.,  through  its  women  s  committee. 

In  addition  the  Erziehungsrat  nominates  a  cantonal  inspectress,  who 
shall  visit  the  schools  of  the  canton  a**  required,  and  conduct  the  courses 
for  the  teachers  of  thi?t  subject. 

38.  The  Erziehungsrat  organises  from  time  lo  time  special  courses  for 
the  education  of  hand-work  teachers,  and  a  women's  committee  is  chosen 
for  purposes  of  suiier vision. 

The  curriculum  is  determined  by  the  Erziehungsrat. 

39.  At  the  end  of  every  ruurt^e  an  examiiiation  is  hcld^  and  certifi- 
eates  of  proficiency  are  awarded  by  the  Erziehungsdirektion.  Persons  who 
have  received  instruction  elsewhere  may  also  Iw^  admitted  as  candidates. 

A  rescript  from  the  Erziehungsrat  will  settle  the  details  of  these  examina- 
tions, 

40.  The  appointment  of  hand-work  teachers  is  made  by  the  communal 
school  board  onthereci>mmendatbnof  the  women's  committee.  Teachers 
are  appointed  provisionally  for  one  yet\r,  or  definitely  for  six  years. 

Only  teachers  who  pa«5sess  a  certificate  of  proficiency  (Section  39)  are 
*li^^iblc  for  appointment. 
The  S4irue  teaehcr  may  l>e  engaged  at  several  a<^hoc>ls. 

41*  The  nuuimum  payment  of  a  teacher  is  40  francj*  i)er  annum  for  earli 
hour  per  week.  After  five  years*  service  an  inerease  uf  five  franes  is  made, 
and  so  on  for  every  l\ve  years  up  to  twenty  years  of  service. 

The  rules  relating  to  pensions  for  teachers  sJiall  apply  to  the  haad-work 
teachers  also. 


(5)  Te(uhing  Material  (Lekrmiitel), 

4i.  The  teaching  material  in  the  Volksscliule  is  selected  by  the  Erzieh- 
tjng»«i*at  und*»r  tire  reHervaliotia  in  Section  28,  It  munt  eon  form  to  a 
cumprehensivc  plan,  wliich  embraces  all  clashes  and  ajiplies  to  uU  teachit»|y 
acceii8orie3. 
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The  Eruehungsrat  determines  the  material  required  by  each  pupil  for 
the  completion  (^  the  curriculum,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  that  required 
by  the  class. 

The  Canton  itself  undertakes  the  publication  of  all  tiecessary  material. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  new  t«xt-books  open  competition 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  instituted. 

43.  The  Erziehungsrat  appoints  from  time  to  time  a  committee  of  experts 
to  examine  and  approve  of  new  works  or  new  editions. 

New  books  shall  be  used  on  probation  for  three  years,  and  on  approval 
by  the  masters  (Lehrerschaft)  shall  be  definitely  introduced. 

-;4.  Books,  class  material  and  school  furniture  shall  be  provided  by 
tho  communes  without  charge  to  the  pupils. 

(6)  Organisation. 

45.  At  the  end  of  the  session  a  public  examination  is  held  in  each  school 
in  the  presence  of  the  school  board,  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  a  member  of  the  district  school  board. 

40.  The  school  board  decides  the  promotion  of  pupils  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  teacher. 

Pupils  who  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  instruction  may,  on  the  proposiil 
of  the  master,  be  detained  in  their  classes  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
In  exceptional  cases  they  may  be  sent  down  to  a  lower  class  during  the 
year. 

Xo  pupil  may  remain  for  more  than  two  years  in  the  same  class. 

I^upils  whose  promotion  hiis  been  deferred  on  account  of  unsatisfactory 
progress  may  be  released  from  attendance  at  the  end  of  nine  years. 

47.  The  school  authorities  and  teachers  shall  enforce  the  regular 
attendance  of  pupils  who  are  of  school  age. 

The  Qemeinderatskanzlei  (i.e.  office  of  the  commune)  shall  send,  without 
delay,  to  the  school  board  the  names  of  all  children  of  school  age  whose 
I »:  I  rents  move  into  his  parish. 

4H.  The  school  authorities  and  teachers  shall  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  pupils  being  overworked  or  neglected  out  of  school  hours.  When 
warnings  are  of  no  avail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  guardians 
(Vormundschaftsbehorde),  who  will  act  according  to  statute. 

49.  Parents,  foster-parents,  guardians,  and  employers  who  persistently 
neglect  their  duties  in  regard  to  children  of  school  age  shall  be  fined  by 
the  school  board  up  to  a  maximum  of  fifteen  francs. 

In  bad  cases  a  summons  shall  issue  on  the  grounds  that  parental  duties 
have  been  neglected  or  official  orders  disobeyed. 

50.  The  school  board  shall  appeal  to  the  guardians,  as  in  Section  48,  in 
the  case  of  morally  abindoned  and  destitute  children.  Such  children 
may  be  sent  to  educational  or  correctional  institutions,  or  Ixxirded  with  a 
suitable  family.  The  ciMs  shall  be  met  by  the  parents,  and  are  recoverable 
from  their  assets.  Where  assets  are  wanting,  the  cost  falls  on  the  canton, 
the  amount  being  recoverable  from  the  commune. 

In  pressing  cases  the  school  baard  is  authorised  to  proceed  without 
delay. 

51.  Cantonal  contributions  are  made  towards  the  expenses  which  figure 
in  the  school  budget  on  account  of  the  care  of  needy  children.  In  like 
maimer  the  canton  may  support  weakly  children  during  attendance 
at  holidayfcolonies. 

52.  The  Regienmgsrat  will  institute  occasional  medical  oxanniiations  of 
children  and  intpections  of  school  buildings. 
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Further  particulars  wilJ  be  given  in  bye-law^. 

53*  The  Erziehungsrat  will  issue  instructions  fin  diiscipline  and  order  in 
the  schools,  the  observance  of  the  legal  hoiira,  the  proper  lunoimt  of  home- 
work,  and  the  treatment  of  absentees. 

They  determine  also  how  far  these  instructions  apply  to  private  achfinls. 

Secthon  IIL 

Sekctxdarscrule  (KiGHKR  Gbjlvf,   Board  School). 

(1)  GeTieraL 

54.  The  object  of  the  Sekundarschule  is  to  consolidute  and  to  develop 
the  matter  leiriit  in  the  Primarschiile^  and  to  fncilitrUc  the  projkTeas  of 
pupils  to  higher  teachinfr  institutions. 

55.  The  Sekundarschule  course  begins  after  six  years'  attendance  al 
I  fie  rriTuarschidn,  and  continues  for  three  years. 

The  Schidkreis  (school  ward)  may  organic  a  longer  and  more  extensive 
furriruhnii,  with  the  approval  of  the  Erzielumgsrat.  The  eautun  eon- 
tributes  tiuvards  the  extra  expenses  so  incurred.  In  the  allocation  of  this 
ivjutributiuu  allowance  ahall  be  made  for  the  attendance  of  pupils*  frcnii 
other  seetmdary  fichool  wards. 

5G.  The  number  of  pupils  shall  not  exceed  thirty-five  for  each  master. 
If  this  number  be  exceeded  for  three  consecutive  years,  ancther  u»;i^*'t4f?r 
shall  be  engaged. 

57,  A  master  may  not  be  engaged  ro  give  more  than  tliirty-five  lessons 
a  week. 

The  division  of  the  teaching  between  tw^o  or  more  masters  and  the  transfer 
of  single  subjects  to  special  masters  (Fachlehrer)  ih  arranged  l»y  the  Sekun- 
d  irfwdiulpflege  (higher  grade  school  hitird),  witli  the  approval  of  the 
district  scho<J  board. — The  wishes  of  teaL'hers  already  in  office  shall 
reiieive  due  consideration.  In  case  of  dl'^pute  the  final  deeision  rcsrts 
vvith  the  Erziehungsrat. 

.*>8,  The  regulfUions  of  \\\h  Act  regcirdiug  scdioolbnildings  (Sections  7-9), 
the  l>eginning  of  the  schtxjl  session  (StM-lion  Kl).  the  timt*  uf  instruc- 
tion (Seriionsj  21,  ^lt\  the  eurrieyhim  and  timr-tafile  (SetHions  24,  25), 
gymnastic  iastructioii  (Section  3  j),  and  organ isiit it »n  (Sections  45-63)  in 
the  primary  schools  apply  also  iii  corresponduig  rnvuiner  to  the  Sekuudur* 
schide. 

5Sh  The  canton  and  the  secondary  schonlward  (Heknndarschidkreis) 
will  give  bursaries  U^  necessitous  and  deserving  ehildren.  In  the  award 
those  pupils  who  live  far  from  sdiooland  those  who  attend  the  third  class 
shall  receive  special  con^ideratiim. 


(2)  Scliod  W'ard^, 

6u.  The  canton  is  divided  into  Sekundarschulkreise  (higher  |?rade  board 
scho<jl  wards).  On  the  recommendation  of  ihe  district  school  board  and 
of  the  Erziehungsrat  the  Begicrungsrat  will  determine  the  boundaries 
of  the  wards  and  the  positions  of  the  Hchoc»ls, 

The  powers  of  the  Sekundarschulkreisgemeinde  (higher  grade  ach<H>l 
commune)  are  determined  by  the  Act  of  May  HHh,  1878. 

61.  The  approval  of  the  Regierungsrat  is  necessary  for  the  erection  of 
new  higher  grades  schools.  This  approval  e»inn()t  be  refused  when  the 
financial  position  of  the  i*ehot»l  h  .stfuttd,  and  when  at  least  fifteen  pupils  art* 
likely  to  be  in  attendance  ftir  the  ttext  three  years. 

l^2.  If  tfu'  numlM'r  of  pupils  sink  lu'lovs  ten  for  a  perititl  of  five  years, 
the flchud  mfiy  Ix* <hHSiiI\ .d  by  the  KegieriingsraL    In  thisca^ tba moasurea 
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liteoesisary  for  the  redistribution  of  the  parishes  whirh  constituted   the 
'  ft^rtuer  ward  and   the  disposal  of  scliool  plant  shall    W  t'ikeii  ijiniulta- 
neouily.      la   the  disposal  of  assets   regard  shall    lie.  had   to    a    possible 
reopening  of  the  school 

Such  diaaolution  shall  ordinarily  take  place  on  t\w  expiration  of  the 
teacher's  period  of  office.  If  an  exception  be  made,  and  the  teacher  be 
unable  to  find  employment  elsewhere,  he  shall  reiei\e,  from  ward  and 
canton^  his  full  pay  up  to  the  end  of  his  period  of  office. 


(3)  AdmtMion  and  Attendmice  of  Pupils, 
63.  Attendance  at  theSekundarschnie  Is  open  to  all  l«>ysandgirLs  living 

'  ill  the  ward  whti  have  atUiined  the  standard  of  the  sixth  primary  vlum. 
The  ♦xHisent  cjf  the  higher  ^'rade  schtxjl  board  Is  necessary  for  the  admi«- 

I  fiion  of  pupils  living  in  othtT  achool  wards.     Section    55    remains  un- 

I  affected  by  thL*  elaune. 

G4,  Furuial  admission  of  new"  pupLla  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  is 
deferred  for  four  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  teiicher  reports  to  the 
Iwiard  what  pupils  are  competent  fcir  Mdmumon.  Before  finally  deciding 
the  board  may  hold  an  examination- 

65.  The  u«ual  time  for  leaving  the  Seknndarschule  is  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

Pupils  who  leiWc  lieforc  the  end  of  the  second  school  ye^r  are  bound  to 
attend  the  corresponding  primary  nchool  classes  until  the  end  of  the  com- 
pulsory per  tori  of  schod  attendance  is  reached, 

66.  f*upil»  guilty  of  persistent  idleness  or  bad  condtict  may  be  remuved 
from  the  si^hiKil  by  the  Higher  Grade  School  B*mrd. 


(4)  Initructwn  awl  Tefuhinfj  Mnterials. 

07.  The  subjects  of  Inatruction  in  the  Sekun<iarschule  are:-- 
Biblical  history  and  morjUs, 
German  and  French, 

Arithmetic,  elements  of  calculation  and  Ixvok-keeping. 
Ueonietry,   with  meaiiarements  and  drawing. 
Xaturkuode  (natural   history). 
History. 
CJeography. 

Writing,  drawijig,  and  singing. 
Oymnastics. 
Hand-work  and  housekeeping  for  girls. 

68-  Attendance  at  all  subjecta*  except  Biblical  history  and  morals,  is 
compulsory  for  all  pupils.  The  board  may,  however,  grant  dispensfition 
from  single  subjects  in  particular  cases. 

69*  The  hours  devoted  to  obligatory  subjects  in  the  first  and  second  classes 
shall  not  exceed  ihbty-four  per  week. 

7U.  Instruction  in  Bihliciil  history  and  morals  wilh  ordinarily,  be  given  hy 
on«  of  the  clergy  of  the  Canton. 

The  curriculum  and  l>ooks  will  be  settled  by  the  Erziehung^at,  after 
consultation  with  the  Kirehenrat  (Church  Council). 

7h  The  liand-work  for  girls  occupies  from  four  to  six  hours  per  week. 
The  School  Board  may  release  them  from  attendance  at  other  subjects  up 
to  a  maximum  of  four  hours  per  week. 

When  there  are  few'cr  than  six  girls  at  a  Sekundarachule,  a  special  work 
school  (Arbeitschule)  for  girls  nee<i  not  be  formed,  if  suitable  provision  con 
be  madu  by  amalgamation  with  a  Frimarschule. 
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7i.  By  resolution  of  the  higher  grade  school  commune,  instruction  m 
hand-work  for  boys  can,  in  case  of  need»  be  given  in  common  with  pupils  of 
the  Primarachule.  The  resolution  requires  approval  by  the  Erzieh- 
ungsrat.  Attend^mce  is  optiooiil.  The  (*iin ton  contributes  towards  the 
special  expenses  of  Ihis  instruction* 

73,  With  the  approval  of  the  Erziehungarat,  instruction  in  other 
lan^ages,  ancient  or  modern,  niay  be  given,  but  not  before  the  third 
class  is  reached.  Attendance  is  optional.  The  Canton  gives  a  propor- 
tional contribution  towards  expenses. 

74,  All  teaching  materials  must  be  approved  of  by  the  Erziehungsrat 
liafore  introductbn.  If  a  new  work  for  the  Sekundarsclmle  be  istmed 
by  the  cantonal  publishing  house  (Verlag)  the  provisions  of  Sections 
i2  and  4S  still  hold  good. 

The  nwt^rial  for  the  pupils*  use^  as  well  as  class  material  recommeutliil 
bv  the  Erziehungsrat, and  the  school  furniture-,  shall  be  provide<l  by  the 
Sekundarschulkreisgemeinde  without  cliarge. 
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Sbction  IV- 

The  Cantonal  Contributions. 

75,  The  Canton  undertakes  to  furnish  two-thirds  of  the  legal  salary  of 
Primary  and  Higher  Grade  teachers.  Towar<lrt  the  other  one-third  it  coiitri* 
hntes  according  to  the  total  taxation  and  tlie  taxable  capacity  of  the  cunt- 
Miuiie  or  uiird  during  the  last  five  yetirs.  For  this  purp<^i«e  the  Regier»uigs- 
ral  will  make  a  classification  of  communes ;  no  class  will  receive  the  full 
contribution  of  one  third,  nor  will  any  class  be  parsed  over. 

if  a  commune^ora  ward,  raise  the  pay  of  a  ma^^ter,  the  Canton  will  con- 
tribute towards  this  uniil  the  salary  reaelit^s  l,80O  in  Primary  and  2/2liO 
francs  in  Higher  Grade  schools.  Additions  for  lerifrth  of  service  are  not  to 
lie  included  in  these  limits.  The  highest  contribution  will  be  onehalf, 
the  lowest  one- tenth,  and  contributions  will  be  arranged  a  wording  to  the 
cisvssifi cation  of  commune  or  ward, 

76,  To  prevent  change  of  masters  in  country  con nuunes  where  taxes  are 
heiivy  or  the  taxable  aipacity  b  smalt,  the  Regierungarat,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Erziehungsrat^  will  grant  definitely-appoiutcd  niastcrsand  mLstrcsscs 
,1  supplement  of  pay  until  the  passing  of  a  new  Act  with  regard  to  salaries. 

These  supplements  are  assured  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  the  master 
undertakes  to  remjiiu  at  the  schotil  for  that  pcri<?d. 

The  annual  supplemeot  amounts  to  ^200  francs  fur  the  first  period  of 
three  yeiirs,  to  3lhj  francs  for  tlie  second  periixl  of  tliree  years,  to  40U 
francs  for  the  third  period,  and  thereafter  to  Oikj  francs. 

The  cantonal  supplements  are  ordinarily  preceded  by  a  communal  supple- 
ment. The  communal  supplements  sliall  not  lie  decreased  on  account 
of  cantonal  supplements  beitig  also  awarded. 

77,  The  Canton  besirs  two-tliirds  of  the  legal  pa_v  of  hand-wurk  mistresset*. 
The  additions  for  length  of  service  are  paid  quarterly  by  the  Canton. 

78,  If,  on  account  of  illness^  or  exposure  to  infection  of  the  teacher, 
tt  locum  tentm  be  required^  the  canton  beara  the  additional  cost. 

This  applies  also  where  a  maater  is  called  away  for  military  (recruit) 
service  or  yearly  training. 

The  par  of  a  locum  tenenx  amounts  to  30  franc»  in  the  Trimarschule 
and  35  fmncs  in  the  Sekundarschule  per  week,  and  8U  centimes  an 
hour  in  the  work-schrxil  (ArbeitsL-hule). 

79,  The  Canton  cotitnbut^  towards  the  coetof  providing  te^^ching  and 
class  materials  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I^imary  com- 
mnues  rc<eive  from  25  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  Higl*er  Grade  wardii 
receive  from  £u  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 
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The  Rcgierungsrat  will  wsue  a  bye-law  on  this  subject. 

80.  The .  Regieningsrat  is  empowered  to  support  the  union  of  school 
communes  by  cantonal  Contributions. 

81.  Institutions  for  teaching  destitute,  imbecile,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
epileptic,  scrofulous,  and  rickety  children  shall  be  supported  with  propor- 
tional cantonal  contributions,  provided  that  they  conform  to  cantonal 
requirements. 

Such  institutions  may  be  taken  over  or  erected  by  the  Canton.  Where 
necessary,  cantonal  contributions  may  be  made  towards  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  individual  children. 

Section  V. 

82.  This  law  comes  into  force  on  1st  May,  1900. 

83.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  1900-1901  the  Classes  7  and  8 
of  the  Primarschule  replace  the  Classes  1  and  2  of  theErgan/Aingsschule 
(Half  Timers'  school). 

The  Erganzungsschule  and  the  Singschule  disiippear  at  the  end  of  tlic 
session  1899-1900. 

84.  Revokes  sections  of  previous  Acts. 

85.  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  23  December,  1859,  is  altered  as  follows  :— - 
Every    district   shall   have  a   district   school    board  of   at  least  nine 

members.      The    Regierungsrat    otherwise   determines    the    number  of 
members  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  district. 

86.  School  communes  desiring  to  claim  the  privilege  of  Section  14  (2) 
muBt  vote  on  the  question  before  1st  January,  1900. 

87.  The  Erziehungsrat  will  take  every  precaution  that  sewing  mistresses 
(teachers  in  Arbeitschulen)  in  office  on  the  passing  of  this  Act  may  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  this  Act. 

Note. — ^The  vote  on  this  measure  was  as  follows  :— 

Number  of  voters         .---.-_  9.0,338 

Ayes      -        -        - 4J,371 

Noes       -        -        -  .        -        -        -        .  <25,8H() 

Void  (spoilt)  --------  47 

Unmarked -        *     4,549 


Total  votes  cast 71,827 
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ne  1 

tout  de  donnera  Tenfant  la  petite  part  d'activite  raisonnee  qui  ( 

en  mSme  temps  que  Taiguillon  de  1  etude." 

Oreard,  Education  et  Instruction  :  Enseignement  Primaire. 


The  ficoles  Matemelles  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  old  Sallw 
Salles  d'Asile  (combined  day  schools  and  shelters  for    little  ^*^®*-. 
children),  and  as  they  still  retain  traces  of  their  origin,  a  short  mSto^. 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  older  institution  may  oe  of  some 
interest. 

The  first  idea  of  a  Salle  d'Asile  came  not  from  Paris  but  from 
the  little  commune  of  Ban-de-la-Roche  in  the  Vosges,  where,  in 
1771,  Pasteur  Oberlin  opened  the  first  of  the  Ecolesk  Tricoter,  so 
called  because  the  children  whom  he  gathered  together  there 
were  always  taught  some  kind  of  manual  work,  as  well  as  to 
read,  sing,  cipher,  and  say  their  prayers.  The  method  pursued 
in  these  schools  is  tijus  described  by  M.  Greard  in  his  report 
of  1875:— 

"  In  the  morning  the  lessons  were  held  in  the  schoolroom.  In 
the  afternoon,  when  the  time  of  year  allowed,  they  were  given 
in  the  fields.  The  Mistresses  were  ciiUed  *  Conductrices,'  and 
as  they  went  along  they  taught  the  children  the  names  and 
virtues  of  the  plants  they  found  on  their  way ;  they  made  them 
observe,  reflect  and  reason  concerning  the  simplest  phenomena  of 
nuture ;  they  opened  their  minds  to  some  idea  of  the  great  laws 
of  universaf  life,  then*  hearts  to  love  of  their  neighbour  and 
respect  towards  God.  The  walk,  Avisely  regulated,  strengthened 
the  body ;  the  good  order  which  reigned  trained  the  character 
in  habits  of  obmience  and  discipline ;  and  the  child  came  home 
with  a  stock  of  health  and  of  useful  observations,  and  with  his 
heart  full  of  good  will."* 

From  the  first,  women  were  associated  as  "  Conductrices  "  in 
the  work  of  these  schools,  and  it  is  to  a  woman,  Mme.  Pastoret, 
that  the  first  Salle  d'Asile  in  Paris  owes  its  origin.      In  1801  she 


*  L'lnfltruction  Primaire  a  Paris  et  dans  les  Communes  du  Departenient 
de  la  Seine  en  1876,  par  M.  Greard     Paris,  1876. 
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founded  a  Salle  d'hospitalite,  where  children  whose  parents 
were  obliged  to  be  at  work  all  (lay  might  be  taken  in  ana  cared 
for  during  the  enforced  absence  of  the  latter.  This  was,  how- 
ever, mthcr  a  creche  than  a  Salle  d'Asile,  and  in  1825,  Mnie. 
Pastoret,  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  early  infant  schools  in 
London,  deternnned  to  make  a  fresh  start  on  rather  different 
lines.  A  committee  of  ladies  (Comite  de  Dames)  was  formed, 
money  was  collected,  and  on  April  1st,  1826,  the  first  actual 
Salle  d'Asile  w^as  opened  in  the  rue  du  Bac  under  the  name  of 
Salle  d'Essai.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  eighty  children  of 
both  sexes,  from  two  to  six  years  old,  were  in  attendance  there. 
In  1828  M.  Denvs  C-ochin,  Maire  of  the  xii.  Arrondissement  of 
Paris,  established,  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  rue  St.  Hippolyte, 
an  Asile  Module  with  a  Normal  Course  attached  to  it.  The 
success  of  this  model  school  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  move- 
ment— subscriptions  flowed  m,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  the 
number  of  schools  had  risen  to  24,  and  the  children  in 
attendance  to  3,600. 

But  M.  Cochin  s  help  to  the  movement  did  not  end  with  the 
founding  of  his  model  school.  He  early  saw  the  need  of  some 
less  precarious  form  of  support  than  that  furnished  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  alone,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that 
the  new  institutions  were  taken  first  under  the  protection  of  the 
Conseil  General  des  Hospices;  and  then,  in  1836,  transferred  to 
the  municipality,  and  made  a  charge  upon  its  funds.  Mean- 
time, in  1833,  the  Salles  d'Asile  received  their  first  recognition 
by  the  State  as  part  of  the  system  of  primary  education  of  the 
(xmntry.  The  official  circular  of  July  4th,  1833,  interpreting  the 
law  of  the  previous  June,  savs :  "  In  the  first  rank  are  the  most 
elementary  schools  of  all — tliose  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Salles  d'Asile.  These  schools  receive  children  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  seven,  who  are  still  too  young  to  attend  the 
primary  school — properly  so  < called — and  wKose  parents,  poor  and 
at  work,  cannot  keep  them  at  home." 

In  1837  the  then  Minister  of  Education,  M.  de  Salvandy, 
appointed  a  Commission  to  draw  up  a  programme  for  "  Examens 
d  Aptitude  "  for  mistresses  of  Salles  d  Asile,  and  to  make  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 

On  this  Conmiission  the  old  "  Comite  de  Dames"  was  called 
to  serve,  and  M.  Cochin  was  appointed  president.  Ten  ye^irs 
lat(^r  M.  d<;  Salvandy  founded  a  Training  School,  first  eddied 
"  Maison  d'Etudes  provisoires  pour  les  Salles  d'Asile,"  but,  after  • 
more  than  one  change  of  name,  finally  known  iis  the  "  Ecole 
Pape-Carpentier,"  after  the  distinguished  lady  who  was  its  first 
head,  Madame  Pape-Carj3enti(?r. 

In  1855  by  the  decret  et  ivgloment  of  March  21  and  22,  the 
progrnmme  and  method  for  Salles  d'Asile  w(*re  authoritatively 
settled,  and  no  further  chnnt^^e  wns  made  until  1881,  when  a 
fresh  decret  (August  2)  gave  them  the  name  of  Ecoles  Mater- 
nelles.     The  first  three  articles  of  thi>i  d(^cret  are  as  follows  : — 

"Art  1.  The  Ecoles  Matemelles  (Salles  d'Asile),  public  or  i)rivate. 
are  educational   establishments   where  children   of  both  sexes 
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receive  the  care   necessary  for  their  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  developini^nt.     The  children  may  be  admitted  at  the  age 
of  two  years  and  can  remain  in  the  school  until  they  are  seven 
years  old. 
Art.  II.  The  projjramme  of  the  Ecoles  Maternelles  includes : — 

(1)  The  first  pnnciple^  of  moral  education;  some  knowledge  of 
common  things  (objets  usuels) ;  the  elements  of  drawing,  writing, 
and  reading ;  lessons  in  language  (mother  tongue) ;  some  idea  of 
natural  history  and  geography  ;  recitations  suitable  for  children. 

(2)  Manual  training  (exerciees  manuels).  (8)  Singing  and 
graduated  gymnastic  exercises. 

Art.  III.  The  Ecoles  Maternelles  are  staffed  entirely  by  women." 

Meanwhile  the  law^  of  June  16th,  1881,  had  made  all  primary 
education  absolutely  free,  and  in  1882,  by  the  siime  law  (March 
16th,  1882),  which  made  education  obligatory  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  thirteen,  the  school  was  decreed  *'  neutral "  in  matters 
of  religion — i.e.,  giving  no  form  of  direct  religious  instrucjtion.* 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  Manuel  des  Salles  d'Asile  M.  Cochin  K^'oles 
says  : — "  It  is  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  care,  the  early  JJ^k"***^ 
impressions  and  the  teaching  which  every  child  ought  to  receive  BuildiDgn 
from  the  presence,  the  example  and  the  words  of  its  mother,  an'l 
that  it  has  seemed  neccssiiry  to  open  halls  of  hospitality  and  Apparatui 
education  for  the  benefit  of  the  verv  yoimg;"  but  the  early  Salles 
d'Asile  seem  to  have  been  woefully  deficient  both  as  regards 
buildings  and  apparatus  in  the  means  to  carry  out  his  high  ide^il. 
It  is  said  that  tne  infant  schools  of  London  were  in  the  beginning 
largely  taken  as  models,  and  we  read  of  hundreds  of  children 
taught  together  in  one  room,  of  asphalt  floors,  and  of  insufficient 
furniture.      In  1847  M.   de  Salvandy  wrote  in  a  report  to  the 
King : — "  These  little  schools  do  not  retjuire  any  apparatus ;  some 
galleries  or  benches,  some  reading  pictures  and  number  frames, 
a   blackboard    and    a    few    household    utensils,  are    generally 
sufficient."     The  asphalt  floors  were  done  away  with  in  1855,  but 
not  till  1881  was  any  other  changi^  made.      Then,  at  last,  the 
one- room  school  disappears,  at  least  from  the  official  regulations, 
and  one  or  two  class-rooms  besides  a  proau  or  hall  are  declared 
necessary. 

To-day  the  Kcole  Maternelle  of  Paris  pr(\sents  a  very 
different  nidure  from  that  called  up  by  the  descriptions 
of  the  old  Salles  d'Asik*.  You  ent(T  through  the  large  hall 
or  preau,  in  wlii(^,h  are  moveable  tables  and  benches  for  the 
children's  dinner.  (Jut  of  this  opens  the  kitchen  and  one  or  more 
class-rooms.  Two  or  more  class-rooms  may  be  upstairs,  but  that 
where  the  babies  are  taught  is  always  on  a  level  with  the  hall. 
The  schools  are  planned  to  hold  not  more  than  200  children,f 
and  these  are  divided  into  three  classes  which  may  again  be 
subdivided  if  neccssMry.     The  rooms  are  bright,  clean,  and  airy. 


♦  The  licoles  Maternelles  Lil)res— />.,  schools  which  receive  no  aid  from 
the  State,  and  in  whicb  religious  instruction  is  <iiven  -have  not  been  dealt 
with  in  this  paper. 

t  8©e  Appendix  A. 
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^^eiierally  hunt,'  vvith  pictun^.s.  jiiid  wonderftilly  quiet,  tho 
xiiMiu^f  Injing  8o  tJonBtructetl  thiit  all  the  windows  look] 
upon  tne  ]>IaygTound.  It  is  these  Paris  playgrounds  which 
perhaps  most  strike  a  Lundon  ohst?rver,  aocustonietl  to  the  bare 
asphnll  wildernesses  which  our  hubies  have  to  put  up  with,  often : 
shared,  too.  with  thcGirlsDepartmeut,  Kaeh  Eeole  Maternelle  haa ' 
its  own  in  undivided  possession,  and  they  are  all  gravelled  and 
planted  with  trees,  chastnuts  for  the  most  part,  whieh  grow  and 
nourish  in  that  clear  air,  forming  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  a  perfeet  bower  of  green.  With  the  aisappearance  of 
the  <>ne-r(»oui  seluxil  hiis  also  disiippeared  the  idea  that  these 
little  schools  '*nV*xigent  pas  de  materiel  de  classed'  The 
Headmistress  of  eaeli  sehool  Is  free  to  choose  her  own  books  and 
niateriids  from  an  otHi-ial  list  supplied  to  her,  the  only  condition 
being  that  she  (kn^s  not  spend  more  than  the  amount  credited  to 
her  sehiK)h  viz.,  1  fr.  40  c.  p«r  yeiir  for  e»ieh  cthilcl  in  average 
attendance,  a  small  aujonnt,  perhaps,  but  still  an  advance  on  the 
old  ret^ime. 

The  tirst  teachers  in  the  Salles  il'Asile  were  tV»r  the  most  part 
"  religieuses/'  and,  as  wa^  natural,  had  had  no  particular  training 
for  the  more  distinctly  educational  part  of  their  work.  But  the 
fnunders  of  the  Salles  d'Asile  had  it  always  in  mind  that  they 
shutdd  be  educational  institutions  *is  well  as  AsileSjand  IL  Cmdtin, 
as  cjirly  as  1828,  had  established  a  "  Cours  Xormale  "  in  connexion 
witli  bis  Model  ScIuhVI  In  1837  the  'MVrtiticat  irAptitude" 
fur  direetrices  or  headmistresses  was  estaljlished,  but  assistant- 
te.ichers  were  not  obliged  to  possess  it,  and  it  was  disj^naised  with 
altogether  in  the  case  of*'  religiotises/'  in  whose  hands  the  teac^iing 
slill  mainly  re^ted.^  In  184T»  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Ecoh* 
Pa|K*-('arpentier  was  frninded  for  the  training  c»t  tea<"hers  for  the 
Ecoles  Matenielles,  and  no  further  rhantfc  of  inijxirtance  seems 
t«»  have  Uiken  place  <is  n*gards  ti-aching  stati"  till  1881,  when  it 
was  decreed  that  only  women  shoulil  teaeh  in  the  schools.  Up  to 
this  tiniethe  training  vvasquUe  sepanite  from  that  for  the  Ecoles 
Primaircs;  but  in  I88"i  the  Eeule  Pape-Ca r pent ierjiaving  grown 
too  small  for  the  numlKr  desiring  training,  it  was  decreed  tliat 
Normal  Courses  for  tlie  preparation  «if  directrices  for  the  Ecoles 
Maternelles  should  be  atta<'heri  to  the  Ecoles  Xr>rniales  d'Insti* 
tutrices,  and  in  1884  ibv  tin/  decret  of  June  14)  the  Ivcoles 
Normales  became  *'estAhlishnients  for  the  training  of  tcjichers 
(men  and  women)  for  the  Ecolrs  Publifpus'^  (Ecoles  Maternelles, 
jjfecoles  Primaires  Elemeutaires,  and  Ecolrs  Priuiaires  Sn|ve- 
Irieurcs),  and  Ity  the  Sii me  decret,  '*  aji  EcoIe  Maternelle  is  to  he 
attached  To  each  Ecole  Xontiale  for  women/'  In  188G  the 
Ijjpecial  "  Certiticat  d' Aptitude"  for  Ecoles  Matenielles  was 
MM»]ished,  and  witli  it  the  l?ist  difference  lietween  the  qualirtca- 
tions  of  tea<;liers  for   Ecoles   Matenielles  and    Ecoles  Primaires 


♦  The  8ubfttr  ^         '  lay  for  r^  1  ^  acher^  in  the  ficoles  Friinaire.^, 

including  the  '  t*?rDelle^  wa^  effected  Wt ween  1S79  ana 

1884.    The  la^v  cm  >i  lmJmjf  30th,  lo^n,  uc*  reed  an  exclusively  lay  teAchiOji^ 
staff  tor  all  the  Ecolee  Publique6  ot  France, 
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pour  Filles  disappeared.  Since  1882  the  rate  of  piynient  of 
teachers  in  the  raris  Ecoles  MatemoUes  has  also  heen  on  a  level 
with  that  in  the  Girls'  Primary  Schools. 

The  staff  of  an  £cole  Maternelle  includes  at  the  present 
time : — 

(1)  A  Directrice  or  Headmistress. 

(2)  One  or  more  Assistant  Mistresses  according  to  the 

size  of  the  school.* 

(3)  A  porter. 

(4)  One  or  more  women  servants,  whose  business  it  is  to 

keep  the  school  clean  and  aired,  and  to  help  the 
teachers  in  giving  the  necessary  care  to  the 
children's  persons. 

The  first  Salles  d'Asile  in  Paris  were  under  the  supervision  of  I°»P«ction- 
the  "Comity  de  Dames"  before  mentioned,  and  were  subject  to 
no  other  inspection,  but  as  early  as  1885  thev  were  included 
amongst  the  establishments  to  be  visited  by  tlie  Inspectors  of 
Primary  Schools,  and  in  1837,  after  they  had  been  transferretl 
to  the  municipalitv,  w^omen  inspectors  were  appointed  by  the 
**  Comit^s  Locaux  cf'Arrondissement "  under  whose  authority  the 
Asiles  had  been  placed.  These  inspectrices  distributed  aid  to  the 
schools  as  well  as  performed  the  ordinary  duties  of  inspection. 

The  ifejoles  Matemelles  of  Paris  are  to-day  together  with  all  the 
other  establishments  for  Primary  Education  in  the  1  )^artement  de 
la  Seine,  under  the  authority  of  the  Directeur  de  rEnseignement 
Primaire  du  D^partement  de  la  Seine,  the  title  given  to  the 
Inspecteur  d' Academic  who  has  charge,  undcT  the  control  of 
the  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  of  the  Primary  Education  of  the  Departe- 
ment.  But  in  addition  to  the  Directeur  and  his  assistant 
inspectors,  who  are  paid  by  the  State,  there  are  t0n  women 
inspectors,  five  paicl  by  the  Dejmrtement  de  la  Seine,  and 
charged  with  the  pedagogical  inspection  of  the  Ecoles  Mater- 
nelles  of  Paris  and  the  suburbs,  five  paid  by  the  mimicipality, 
and  having  under  their  supervision  the  finances  and  "plant"  of 
the  schools  in  Paris  itself  These  latter  have  each  a  district 
assigned  to  them  containing  Ecoles  Primaires  as  well  as  Ecoles 
Matemelles,  so  that  their  time  is  not  wholly  occupied  with  the 
former. 

Like  the  old  Salles  d'Asile,  the  Ecoles  Matemelles  are  open  Time-table 
from  early  morning  till  quite  late  in  the  evening  for  the  con- 
venience of  parents  who  are  at  work  all  day.  The  extreme 
limits  are  in  summer  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and  in  winter  from 
8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  some  member  of  the  teaching  statt'  nmst 
be  present  auring  the  whole  time  the  school  is  open.  But  the 
extent  to  which  the  parents  make  use  of  the  schools  in  this  way 


*  The  number  of  children  on  the  roU.s  of  the  Paris  ficoles  Matemelles  is 
37,737,  and  the  number  of  teachers  (head  and  assistant)  725  ;  rouglily,  one 
mistress  (including  the  headmistress)  to  every  fifty-two  cliildren.  But  the 
average  attendance  is  only  four-fifths  of  the  number  on  the  rolls,  so  that 
each  mistress  is  really  responsible  for  about  forty  children  only. 
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depends  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
one  finds  tne  schools  opening  and  closing  at  various  hours 
according  to  local  needs.  The  regular  school  time-table  extends 
from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  including  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  recrea- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  mornmg  and  half  an  hour  in  the  after- 
noon (or  vice  verf^a),  an  hour  and  a  half  for  lunch  and  recreation, 
and  half  an  hour  before  both  morning  and  afternoon  school 
for  inspection  of  the  children's  conditioa,  washing  of  hands, 
etc.  Before  9  a.m.  and  after  4  p.m.  the  children  play  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher  in  charge. 

oKrammeP.      The  programme  of  the  Nicole  Matemelle  includes : — 

(1)  First  principles  of  moral  education. 

(2)  Exercises  in  language. 

(8)  Object  lessons,  scien(3e  of  common  things,  first  notions 
of  natural  history. 

(4)  Drawing,  writing,  reading. 

(5)  Arithmetic. 

(6)  Geography. 

(7)  Manual  exercises. 

(8)  Singing. 

(9)  Gymnastics.     And 

(10)  For  older  children   (5  to  G)  Recitations  bearing  on 
national  history. 

At  first  sight  this  progranmie  seems  somewhat  overburdened 
for  little  children  of  from  two  to  six  ye^rs  old,  but  it  is  very  care- 
fully Siifeguardod  by  directions  against  over-pressure  and  n)ental 
fatigue.  "  Headmistresses,"  says  the  ofhcial  progrannne, "  should 
make  it  loss  their  aim  to  send  up  to  the  primary  school  children 
well  on  in  their  studies,  than  children  well  nrejmred  to  learn," 
and  in  the  best  schools,  at  any  rate,  this  iaeal  is  well  kept  in 
view.  True,  there  are  indications  of  a  feeling  amongst  the 
headmistresses  of  the  Girls'  primary  schools  that  the  children 
come  up  to  them  less  well  ]n-epared  than  might  be,  and  of  an 
attempt  being  mad(»  in  some  cjises  on  tlu;  other  side  to  meet  this 
by  somewhat  pressing  on  the  elder  children,  but  it  is  possible 
tbat  this  arises  only  from  sonu?  slight  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  each  s(.-hool  of  the  functions  of  the  other,  a  survival  from 
th(*  time  when  the  teachei-s  of  the  Kcoles  Maternelles  were 
trained  in  separate  institnti<jns  from  their  sistei-s  of  the  Girls' 
Primary  Schools,  and  had  not  the  Siime  opportunities  as  now 
for  friendly  interchange  of  views. 

The  lessons  in  the  Kcole  Matt^rnelh'  an*  simple  and  short, 
twenty  minutes  being  the  longest  tune  allowed  for  each.  To 
avoid  mental  fatigue,  a  lesson  which  employs  the  hands  always 
follows  one  which  employs  the  mind  only,  and  they  are  further 
separated  by  some  few  minutes  of  play  or  song,  or  gvnmastics. 
Keadinir  aiMj  writing  proper  are  not  negun  till  the  child  is  five, 
with  the  babies  simple  lessons  in  their  own  language  (practically 
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lessons  in  speaking  correctly)  take  their  place.  To  judge  from 
the  specimens  of  both  reading  and  writing^which  may  be  heard 
and  seen  in  the  top  class  of  a  good  Ecole  Maternelle,  the 
postponement  has  none  but  good  results.  There  is  very 
little  regular  Kindergarten  teaching  in  the  Paris  schools. 
Indeed,  the  word  Kindergarten  Ls  not  heard — Ecole 
Maternelle  seems  to  better  express  the  French  idea  oi 
what  an  in&nt  school  should  be — and  the  "  gifts  "  are  considered, 
4is  one  experienced  headmistress  said  to  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  "  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  French  children,  who  want 
something  lighter  and  gayer."  The  child's  need  of  activity  is 
not  lost  sight  of,  but  this  activity,  it  is  thought,  must  be  so 
guided  that  he  shall    not   make  things   "  ugly   without  form, 

Sotesque  and  out  of  proportion,  as  happens  when  too  much  is 
i  to  children's  initiative,  insufficiently  directed  and  helped." 
So  says  Mile.  Depoully  in  the  introduction  to  one  of  her 
excellent  little  books  on  Manual  Training.  In  fact,  the  child 
must  imitate  before  it  can  invent.  As  a  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  this,  the  drawing  in  the  Ecoles  Maternelles  seems  wanting  in 
origiimlity.  But  tne  air  of  Paris,  as  R.  L.  Stevenson  says,  is 
alive  with  technical  inspiration ;  the  way  to  make  the  best  use 
of  material  seems  inborn  in  French^  children,  and  even  in  the 
tiny  "  Exercices  Manuels  "  of  the  Ecole  Maternelle  these  two 
facts  are  reflected.  The  children  have,  even  .at  this  early  age, 
real  joy  in  exercising  this  particularly  French  faculty  of 
making  the  best  of  material,  and,  as  Mile.  Depoully  says, 
"  Nothing  is  more  gay  and  attractive  than  tne  sight  of 
a  class  occupied  in  flower  -  making."  Flower  -  making  is 
one  of  most  widely  used  of  the  "  Exercices  Manuels  "  or  "  Dis- 
tractions Manuelles,"  as  Mile.  Depoully  would  prefer  to  have 
them  called.  It  is  indeed  rather  as  "  distractions  "  than  as 
lessons  tlfat  they  are  used,  though  their  educational  value  is  not 
lost  sight  of,  and  they  should,  according  to  Mile  Depoully,  form 
the  basis  of  a  system  of  manual  training  carried  on  through  aU 
the  stages  of  the  child's  school  career  from  the  Ecole  Maternelle 
to  the  Ecole  Professionelle.  Other  forms  of  Manual  Training 
widely  used  are  "  tricot  sans  aiguilles  "  (knitting  without  needles), 
and  "tissage  "  (or  simple  weavmg),  but  knitting  proper  is  never 
seen  and  sewing  is  entirely  forbidden  as  botn  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  needles,  and  too  tiring  for  small  children.  This 
postponement,  again,  seems  to  do  nothing  but  good,  not  only  in  the 
Ecole  Maternelle  itself,  where  the  wearisome  sewing  lesson  is 
unknown,  but  in  Ecoles  Primaires  and  Primaires  Suporieures  if 
one  may  judge  by  th(i  exquisite  specimens  of  needlework  pro- 
duced tnere. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  necessary  part  of  each  school  is  Feeding  of 
the  kitchen.  Here  the  dinners  are  cooked  for  those  of  the  Children, 
children  whose  parents  wish  them  to  stay  for  the  mid-day  meal. 
For  this  meal  a  small  sum,  varying  from  10  to  20  centimes,  is 
charged  to  all  who  can  afford  it.  It  consists  of  two 
courses,  generally  meat  and  vegetables  or  soup  and  vegetables, 
and    eacSi     child    brings    with    it    in    the    morning    a  little 
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banket  containing  bread  and  something  to  drink,  gene- 
rally a  little  bottle  of  wine.  The  meal  takes  place  in 
the  hall,  perhaps  a  third  of  the  children  staying,  and  the 
headmistress  is  always  there  to  see  that  everj^thing  is  as  it 
should  be.  After  the  meal  the  children  are  washed  by  one  of 
the  women-servants,  or  wash  themselves  if  old  enough,  great 
pains  being  taken,  especially  in  the  poorer  neighbourhoods 
where  such  teaching  is  most  needed,  to  inculcate  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  tidiness. 

Those  children  who  cannot  atford  even  the  small  sum  charged, 
are  given  their  dinner  free.  The  headmistress  sends  up  the 
names  of  applicants  for  free  dinners  to  the  Mairie  of  the 
Arrondissement  in  which  the  school  is*  situated.  If  she  knows 
the  parents  and  can  vouch  for  their  need  of  the  help,  the  claim  is 
allowed  without  question ;  if  not,  the  Mairie  holas  an  inquiry 
int^^  the  circumstances,  and  the  claim  is  allowed  or  not,  according 
to  the  result.  No  one  knows  except  the  headmistress,  the 
Mairie  and  the  parents,  which  children  are  on  the  "liste 
gratuite,"  no  difl'erence  at  all  being  made  in  their  treatment. 

According  to  the  official  statistics,  the  number  of  free  dinners 
is  iiKjreasing  every  year.  The  municipal  subvention,  which  in 
189G  amounted  to  867,501  frs.,  rose  in  1897  to  912,885  frs.,  in 
1898  to  890,715  frs.,  and  in  1899  to  1,017,695  frs.,  while  the 
percentage  of  free  meals  has  increased  from  61*86  i)er  cent,  in 
1896  to  63*93  per  cent,  in  1898. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  not  seem,  from  anything  I  heard  or 
saw  in  the  schools,  that  undue  advantage  is  taken  of  the  system. 
I  was  told  of  parents  applying  for  the  help  in  time  of  temporary 
(listr(»ss,  and  a^ain  requesting  that  their  children  might  be  taken 
off  the  free  list  when  the  stress  was  over.  But  I  saw  the 
working  of  the  system  in  cerUiin  Ecoles  Matemelles  only, 
and  to  form  a  judgment  either  as  to  its  effect  on  the  French 
people  themselves  or  on  the  still  more  difficult  question  whether 
a  similar  system  would  beiietit  England,  it  would  be  necessary 
not  only  to  visit  many  more  schools  and  different  types  of 
schools,  but  to  learn  by  careful  enquiry  its  effect  upon  the  home, 
and  to  take  into  consideration  very  many  difficult  social  and 
economic  (|uestions  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.* 

niofthe         The   aim   of  the    Eeole  Maternelle   is   well    expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  official  prograiiniie :  — 

*'  The  Kcole  Maternelle  is  not  a  school  in  the  ordinary  sense  ot 
the  word  ;  it  is  the  transition  from  the  family  to  the  school :  it 
retains  the  indult^ent  and  affectionate  gentleness  of  home,  while 
mitiating  the  child  into  the  work  and  regularity  of  school.  The 
sne(;ess  of  the  headmistress  of  an  Ecole  Maternelle  must  not 
therefore  be  judged  wholly  or  principally  by  the  number  of 
things  Uuight  to  tiie  children,  or  by  the  high  level  of  the  teach- 
ing niid  the  number  and  length  of  the  lessons,  but  rather  by  the 
suinoi'goo'l  influences  which  are  brought  to  bcjir  on  the  child, 

♦  See  Appendix  C. 
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by  the  pleasure  which  he  is  made  to  take  in  the  school,  by  the 
habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  politeness,  attention,  obedience,  and 

intellectual  activity  which  he  acquires,  so  to  speak,  in  playing. 

«  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  " 

These  principles  laid  down,  what  method  will  be  most  suitable 
to  the  ]fecoles  Matemelles  ?  Evidently  that  which  the  name 
suggests — that  which  consists  in  imitating  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  educational  methods  uf  an  intelligent  and  devoted  mother." 
"The  feole  Maternelle  is  not  a  school  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word;  it  is  the  transition  from  the  family  to  the  school," 
and  again  the  success  of  the  headmistress  is  to  he  judged  "by 
llie  sum  of  good  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
child  .  .  by  the  habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  politeness,  attention 
.  .  which  he  acquires,  so  to  speak,  in  playing."  These  two 
sentences  seem  to  me  to  indicate  tlie  particular  excellences  which 
distinguish  the  French  infant  schools.  They  have  been  called 
inferior,*  and  no  doubt  if  one  compares  an  Ecole  Maternelle,  even 
one  of  the  best,  with  a  good  London  Kindergarten,  one  is  struck 
at  once  with  the  greater  variety  of  the  English  time-table,f  wdth 
the  superiority  of  the  teaching  apparatus,  and  sometimes,  too, 
with  tne  greater  originality  and  freedom  of  the  teaching  itself, 
but  that  should  not,  I  think,  cause   one  to    overlook   certain 

f)eculiar  merits  possessed  by  the  French  schools.  It  seems  to 
lave  been  realised  from  the  first  in  France  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  is  even  now  the  case  in  England,  that  if  vou  are  driven 
by  the  Circumstances  of  the  parents  to  admit  children  to  school 
while  they  are  still  practically  babies,  the  school  should  provide 
that  training  in  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order  and  in  good 
manners  (in  the  sense  in  which/  Manners  makyth  man  ")  which 
form  an  essential  part  of  every  child's  education,  and  which  the 
children  of  another  class  of  society  receive  at  home  from  their 
mothers.  [  do  not  mean  to  in}ply  that  the  English  infant 
school  does  not  indirectly  do  nnicli  towards  this  end,  but  it  is  a 
sfrhool  (whether  (uUled  Kindergarten  or  not),  by  which  I  mean 
that  the  intellectual  development  of  the  child  is  the  thing  upon 
which  most  stress  is  laid.  In  the  Ecole  Maternelle  the  home 
a  ]'l  the  school  meet,  and  if  on  the  intellectual  side  it  does  not 
reach  the  same  level  as  the  English  school,  it  is  surely  nuich 
that  it  deliberately  undertakes  to  supply  some  substitute  for  that 
home  training  of  whic^h  the  children  are  deprived  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  parents.  1  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration 
of  the  work  of  our  London  teachers,  but  circumstances  hevoud 
their  control  make  many  thin^^s  difhciilt  or  impossible^  which  are 
conifmratively  easy  of  attamment  in  Pans.  One  cannot 
enter  an  Ecole  Maternelle  in  Paris  without  being  struck 
with  the  fact  that  the  task  of  the  headmistress  has  been 
made    easier  for     her    bv     the    absence     of    some    of    those 


*  Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  in  educational  matters, 
when  lecturing  on  Elementary  SchcKHs,  French  and  English,  dismissed  the 
Ecoles  Maternelles  with  the  words  '*  very  inferior." 

t  For  companson  of  Time-tables,  see  Appendix  B. 
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conditions  which  <Miuse  infant  school  work  in  London  to  be 
always  so  difficult  and  often  so  discouraging.  The  Paris  schools 
are  small ;  they  are  quiet ;  women-servants,  responsible  for  the 
cleanliness  of  the  premises  and  bound  to  help  the  mistresses  in 
their  care  of  the  cnildreji's  persons,  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
staff  of  every  school ;  the  absence  of  smoke  in  the  air  makes  real 
cleanliness  possible,  and  the  same  clear  air  allows  trees  to  grow 
and  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  Last,  but  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  tnere  seems  to  be  an  absence  amongst  the 
children  themselves  of  anything  like  extreme  poverty.*  Out- 
sider the  school,  too,  the  beadmistress  seems  to  receive  more 
generally  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  in  England  (though 
things  here  are  distinctly  improving)  help  and  encouragement 
from  the  parents,  who  seem  to  take  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
children's  work,  and  in  what  is  being  done  for  them.  Much 
depends,  of  course,  as  in  every  school,  upon  the  headmistress, 
but  when  these  conditions  are  united  under  a  woman  with  a 
real  genius  for  children,  as  under  Mile.  Depoully  at  the  Ecole 
Matemelle  in  the  rue  des  Martyrs,  then,  indeed,  the  school 
becomes  a  place  of  real  hnppiness  for  the  little  ones.  The  small 
numbers  make  it  possible  to  keep  order  without  imposing  too 
strict  a  discipline,  and  the  school  seems  really,  in  the  words 
quoted  just  now,  "to  retain  the  indulgent  and  affectionate 
gentleness  of  home,  while  initiating  the  child  into  the  work  and 
regularity  of  the  school." 

Mary  S.  Beard. 


♦  For  a  comparisfm  of  the  jmuperism  of  London  and  Paris,  see  ApjwudixC '., 
ffK)tnote.  If  it  is  really  the  case  that  the  amount  of  muixirisin  in  the  two 
cities  is  about  e(iual,  one  can  only  admire  the  genius  ot  the  Frenchman,  and 
i*till  more  of  the  Frenchwoman,  for  making  the  most  out  of  a  little 
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A  JLiondoner  visiting  Paria  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck,  when  comparing 
the  two  cities,  with  the  relatively  small  number  of  children  to  be  seen 
habitually  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  even  in  the  poorer  quarters.  All  that  is 
meant  by  the  wordH  "  stationary  population,"  and,  by  contrast,  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  words  "  increasmg  population  "  is  forcibly  brought  home  to 
one.  At  least  so  it  seemed  to  the  present  writer  when  in  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  1899. 

But  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  different  habits  of  the  two  peoples 
might  largely  account  for  the  different  appearance  of  the  streets  as  regards 
the  children,  and,  in  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  an 
enquiry  has  sioce  ijeen  made  as  to  the  number  of  children  of  elementary 
school  age  (including  infants)  per  1,000  of  population  in  the  two  cities. 
The  results  of  this  enouiry  are  here  given  :— 

The  number  of  children  (3—13)  scheduled  by  the  London  School  Board 
visitors.  May,  1899,  is  given  in  tne  School  Accommodation  Report  of  the 
London  School  Board  for  1898-9  as  831,010.  The  population  of  London  under 
the  School  Board  was  estimated  on  April  Ist  of  the  same  year  at  4,557,852, 

S'ving  us  182*32  children  per  1,000  of  population.  The  corresponding 
^re for  Paris  is  12064.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Ecoles  Matemelles 
receive  children  at  two  years  old,  a  year  earlier  than  they  are  received  in 
Loudon. 
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Comparison  of  Time-Tables. 

The  Official  Time-Table  of  the  ficoles  Matemelles,  given  l)elow  (a.),  is 
taken  from  "  L'Enseignement  Primaire  Public  ^  Paris,  1877-1888.  I.  Les 
ficoles  Matemelles — Les  ficoles  Primaires  ^Icmentaires "  (Prefecture  de  la 
Seine,  Ville  de  Paris,  Direction  de  I'Enseignement  Primaire),  Paris,  1889. 

The  English  Time-Tables  which  follow  (/>.,  c,  d,)  have  been  fumished 
by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Cashmore,  the  Headmistress  of  the  Goodrich  Road 
,  Infants'  School,  one  of  the  schools  of  the  London  School  Board. 

For  purooses  of  easier  comparison  one  of  the  Goodrich  Road  Time- 
T-ibles  (6.)  nas  been  rearran^ecl  according  to  the  French  plan,  but  it  has 
been  printed  again  in  its  original  form  (c),  as  giving  thus  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  work  of  a  complete  week. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  English  time-tables  are  ^ven  as 
indicating  what  is  now  being  aimed  at  in  many  infant  schools  in  large 
towns,  but  not  at  all  as  illustrative  of  what  in  the  stricter  sense  would 
be  called  an  average  school. 


5.ViO. 
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APPENDIX  B,-CoiUinued. 

(ci)— Official  Time-Table  of  the  licoLEs  Maternelleh  of  Pabis. 

Q  k   *    oi.k    /Inspection  de  proprete— Conduite  aux  oabmets-— Entiee    en 
»  n.  a   »tn.-^        q\^9», 

9i  h.  k  10^  h.  -   £xercice8  de  lecture,  d'ecriture  et  de  langage. 

lOi  h.  k  102  b.  •   Kccr^ation  daiui  la  classe  et  jeux  enfantins. 

^      Landi,      ^Anecdotes,  r^cit«,  biographies  tir^  de  rbutoire 
Mercredi,    \        nationale — Con  tee,  r^ite  de  voyage,  notions 

I       Jeadi,       V  Notions  sur  les  objets  usuels  (lemons  de  cbosec). 
V  etSamedi   J 

11^  li.  ^    1   h.  •  Sortie  de  la  classe,  dejeuner  et  recreation. 

1  h.  a    1^  b.  •   Conduite  aux  cabinets,  lavabo,  rentr6e  en  classe. 
1 J  h.  k    2  h.  •   Exercise  de  lectnre  et  de  langage. 

(      Lundi,      \ 

¥"iJ'       Icalcnl. 

2  h.  a   2ih..-    etVendrediJ 

i   e^8am^\   jl-^on  de  chant. 

oiv.   ;>    a  ii     /  Recrdation  dans  la  conr  an  dans  le  prcan— Eiercices  gym- 
^jn.  a    6  t\,'y        nastiques. 

(      Lundi,      "I 

Mercredi     J-Dessin. 

•J  K   ;.    OIK    J  etVendredi,! 

3  h.  a    3ih.-^       j^^^jj^      { 

I       Jeudi,  VExercices  Mannels  :  dcci  upage,  pliage  et  tissage. 

(    et  Saniedi  | 

(      Lundi,  "I 

{    Meicredi,  -Petites  U^ons  de  moiale  et  d'hy^idne. 
« .  u   V    4  1     J  et  Vendredi  I 

«>)  n.  a   t   II.  s       Mardi,  j  Histoire  naturelle ;  notions  sur  les  animaux,  les 

Jeudi,  \        vcg6tanx,  et  les  min6ranx  ;  objets  a  Tappui 

I    et  Samedi  J         (lemons  de  choses). 

4  heures         -  Sortie  et  surveillance  au  preau  et  dans  la  cour. 

Note.— Les  marches  et  les  evolutions  auront  lieu  en  niesure  et  avec  accom- 
pagnement  de  chant. 
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APPENDIX   B-CanHm(€il, 

(6)— Time-Table.— Goodrich  Hoad   Hoard  School,  E.  Dulwich. 
Infants'  Department.    Class  V.  and  VI.    Average  Age,  5  to  6. 

!)  to  9.10-        -  Prayers  and  early  marks. 

9.10  to  9.40     -  Scripture. 

9.40  to  10        -  Physical  exercbea.    Registers  closed. 

10  to  10.30       -  KeadiDg. 

10.30  to  10.45  -  Recreation. 

Monday,  \ 
Wednesaay,  -  Number  lesson. 

Friday  j 

1U.45  to  11.10  -     T„^„,u„  /(rtr^- Needlework  and  needlework  drill, 

luesaay  |^oy^_Arithmetic. 

Thnradav  /^*'''*— Needlework  and  needlework  drill. 

X  oars  ay  \^/^oy* —Number  lesson. 

11.10  to  11.20  •   Singing,  gamep,  or  repetition. 

Monday,     i 
WednewTay,  r  Writing  or  drawing. 
11.20  to  11-50-^       Friday      j 

Tues^laj',    »G'ir^— Needlework  and  needlework  <lrill. 
Thursday    /^oy«— Writing. 

11.50  to  12       •    Dressing  and  dismissal. 

2  to  2.30  •        -    Assembling.    Registers.     Physical  exercises. 

2.30  to  3  -1     Tuesday     -  Object  lesson.  • 

Thursday    -  Sense  training. 
Friday      -  Painting  from  nature. 

-    Recreation. 


3  to  3. 15  • 
3.15  to  3.40 
3.40  to  3.50 
3.5  to  4. 10 
4. 10  to  4.20 


•  -^    Tuesday    -   Painting  from  Nature. 

I    Thursday  •   Modelling  from  Nature. 
1^    Friday     •  Free  drawing. 

•  Songs,  games,  repetition,  etc. 

f     Monday    -  Pattern  making. 

Tuesday    -  Paper  folding  or  jointed  lath. 

-  Wednesday  -  Gift  III.  or  tablet  laying. 

Thursday  -  Singing. 
I      Friday     -  Games  and  stories. 

-  Dressing  and  dismissal 
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Ah  tinie-tableK  taken  by  tliem^ielves  do  not  neceasai'Uy  Convey,  except 

erliaite  to  the  apecklly  exj>erieiiued  teacher,  a  full  idea  of  the  aims  with 

'Abich  the  work  ot  the  sctiool  i.s  carried  oUj  Mrs.  Cashmore  has  kiiidly 

diawu  u^t  the  folkmiag  brief  memorandum  as  explanatoiy  of  the  tiine- 

tables  printed  aljove. 

'*  The  lichool  tonwisti*  of  a  large  hall  and  aix  class- room e*t  and  k  built  to 
accommodate  498  children.  The  chief  aim  uf  the  schotrl  is  the  harmonioui 
development  of  the  children,  the  phy^icAl,  spiritual,  moral,  and  mental 
needji  oeing  provided  for  in  turn.  The  ages  of  the  children  range  from 
3  to  7  yejirs. 

The  children  are  assembled  in  the  large  hall  at  9  a.m.  for  prayerii,  and 
gumetiines  a  hymn  \&  sung,  and  sometimes  sacred  music  such  as  selectionii 
from  *' The  Creation/'  "dloria,"  etc.,  is  played  instead.  A  few  combined 
movements  of  all  the  cliiascj*  at  command  of  the  head  teacher  gives  the  iden 
to  the  children  that  ]>ronipt  obedience  thioughout  the  day  is  expected 
fnjm  every  child,  and  also  an  idea  of  obedience  to  the  lawj5  which  govern  a 
comumnity  ia  conveyed,  as  well  as  an  exercise  for  the  training  of  the 
will  power. 

To  the  uccompanimcnt  of  iimsic  the  various  classes  inarch  t^»  their 
several  rooms  for  the  Scripture  lesion,  which  consists  of  simple  stories  from 
the  Bible,  with  any  lesson  that  may  be  drawn  applicable  to  child  life, 
rhysical  exercises  are  then  taken  either  \\'ith  or  wiiliout  music  for  5  or  111 
minutes,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  children,  on  the  i»riiiciple  thai 
physical  culture  to  Ik*  effective  mu8t  be  regular  and  ^ysteIIlatic, 

Reading,  as  being  the  most  thtticult  thing  for  a  young  child  to  Uiaster,  ia 
then  taken  in  varying  stages,  the  raetliml  being  based  on  Boiind»  ;  but  the 
irreKularitie»  of  the  language  really  necessitate  the  employment  of  other 
methoihi  as  well. 

After  this  mental  etlbrt,  recreation  in  the  playground  follows  for  fiftet?o 
minutes,  when  free  play  Li  encouraged  and  vigorou-sly  indulged  in.     At  i\m\ 
B<:mnd  oi  the  l>ell  the  chihiren  promptly^  and  quietly  assemole  in  the  play- 
ground, from  which  they  march  to  their  various  claiis-rooma  for  the  number  I 
lesson^  which  is  taken  now  as  the  best  time  for  it  after  exercise  in  the  oi»eal 
air.     The  number  is  always  taught  with  objects,  such  jls  shells,  acorns,  atickaLl 
lieatk,  etc.,  each  child  being  provided  with  a  suthcient  quantity.    Pictures  of  i 
num tiers,  and  various  arrangements  of  the  same'are  talten,  rather  than  the 
mere  counting.     The  principle  of  the  first  fouV  rule^  with  anv  possible 
number  up  to  20  and  over  is  attempted  with  the  older  children  of  six  years. 
An  action  song  ffrgame  gives  relief,  aud  atl'ords  bcoj)€  for  physical  move- 
ment, which  the  child-nature  craves  and  needs  after  sitting  still. 

Writing,  as  not  calling  forth  so  much  mental  eflbrt  on  the  child *s  part, 
ends  the  morning  sesv^ion.  The  afteraocm  session  commences  in  the  same 
way  as  the  morning  by  children  ajssembling  in  the  hall^  and,  with  a  few 
short,  (luick  movement.^,  forming  into  classes  and  maivhmg  to  the  various 
rooms,  when,  after  roll  call ,  a  few  physical  exercises  are  jiractised  as  in  the 
morning. 

The  work  of  the  aftem<»on  is  devised  so  that  it  shall  not  call  forth  so 
murh  mental  stmin  as  that  of  the  morning,  and  shall  i>artake  more  of 
the  manuaL 

The  object  lessons  are  taken  fix>tn  objects  with  which  tlie  children 
route  in  contact  in  theli-  daily  life  ;  and,  wherever  iRKssible,  each  child  is 
luxivided  with  a  sitecinten  of  the  object  to  l^e  observed  ;  an<l  the  children 
itrc  encouraged  t«»  fi-ecly  state  the  re.sulta  of  their  oi^servatioui^  opinions, 
and  cxi»eriences,  and  al>o\  e  all  to  iisk  questions  concerning  the  same.  Animal 
lessons  are  taught  with  the  motive  of  promoting  kindness  to  animals* 
In  the  sense  training  lessons  the  children  Jirul  great  fun  and  enjo)inent  in 
detecting  what  an  ohject  is  either  with  the  sense  r»f  iuuch,  taste,  or  smell  ; 
iil.**o  from  the  sound,  what  object  out  of  their  sight  has  been  struck- 

Not  many  of  the  ordinary  FnVUdian  «»ccu|iatioiis  are  taken,  as  the  niies 
of  the  chkssea  and  other  cau,ses  preclude  the  employment  of  these,  Init  the 
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priQcii>le8  of  fVobel  are  sttietly  adhered  to,  and  all  the  work  of  the  school 
bi  baaed  On  those  o^  FrdbeL  Pestalozzi,  Hei^rt.  dec. 

Ort^t  stress  is  laid  on  Nature  work,  and  the  development  of  artistic 
fabulties,  lote  of  the  beautiful,  powers  of  observation,  mani))ulativA 
skill,  knowledge  of  form  and  colour^  drawing,  truthfulness,  imagination  and 
memory  are  aU  cultivated  through  it. 

The  children  are  provided  with  a  box  of  six  colours,  a  palette,  water- 
well,  and  brush  eack,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  the  object  to  be  pai)ited 
whether  leaf,  spray,  flower,  or  fruit. 

The  object  lesson,  painting,  modelling,  and  drawing  'ai*e  freouently,  and 
whenever  ix)8sible,  combined.  The  children  mix  their  own  colours,  under 
the  teachers*  guidance,  and  draw  straight  away  with  the  brush. 

In  the  free  arm  drawing  the  children  are  each  provided  with  a  mill- 
board, 12  X  21,  placed  verticallj^  in  a  slot  in  their  desks.  They  stand  to 
draw,  using  the  whole  arm  in  doing  so. 

The  drawing  lesson  consists  of  two  oarts— (1)  to  draw  with  the  teacher 
some  object  chosen  as  affording  special  scope  for  a  particular  line  or  form, 
according  to  scheme  ;  and  (2)  the  other  part  devoted  to  "  Draw  what  you 
like."  This  affords  scope  for  exercise  of  memory,  imagination,  and  also 
brings  out  the  individuality  of  the  child. 

Recitations  and  songs  are  alwajjs  taken  in  connection  with  the  Nature 
work,  and  stress  is  laid  on  dramatic  action  in  both. 

Music  is  sometimes  employed  to  interpret  a  i)icture  or  series  of  pictures, 
illustrating  a  story  or  fairy  tale. 

The  play  idea  of  Frobel  is  can-ied  out  in  all  lessons,  and  the  children's 
love  or  fun  is  allowed  full  scope,  the  teachers  always  being  encouraged 
to  cultivate  a  cheerful  manner  and  sense  of  hmnour  in  dealing  with  the 
children. 

The  will-power  of  the  children  is  often  appealed  to,  and  gieat  strtiss  is 
laid  on  truthfulness  as  the  foundation  of  cnaracter. 

The  above  remarks  refer  to  the  school  generally.  The  babies  do  not 
assemble  in  the  hall,  but  proceed  on  arrival  straight  to  their  own  room, 
where  more  of  the  freedom  of  the  home  is  allowed  tlieni,  and  a  change  of 
occupation  takes  place  every  15  minutes  or  so." 
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Feeding  of  School  Children. 

Before  this  paper  was  printed^  the  writer  consult^id  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  the 
Secretary  of  the  London  Chanty  Organisation  Society,  on  the  economic 
and  social  bearing  of  the  feeding  of  school  children,  and  how  far  the 
experience  of  Paris  could  be  regarded  as  thi  owing  light  on  the  corres|)onding 
]>roblem  in  London.  I^y  Mr.  Loch's  |)ennission  bis  comments  are  sum- 
marised as  follow^a  :— 

Mr.  Loch  emphasised  the  necessity  of  studyi  ig  these  and  similar 
questions  from  the  ]>oint  of  view  of  the  home,  as  well  as  that  of  the  school, 
An  institution  raay,  like  the  ftcoles  Maternelles  in  Paris,  show  no  signs  of 
harm  being  done,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  take  for  granted  that  therefore  the 
home  and  the  wider  life  of  the  nation  are  not  affected.  Enquiries  in  regard 
to  children  who  are  said  to  be  in  need  of  relief  or  assistance  show  how 
different  the  causes  of  distress  are  in  the  different  cases,  thus  indicating 
that  a  system  of  providing  food  would  not  meet  the  difficulty  in  most 
instances,  and,  applied  in  all  cases  alike,  would  certainly  be  injurious  to 
some.  .  Xtyis,  in  London,  in  55  ca.ses  with  regard  to  which  enquiry  was 
made  at  the  home,  as  well  as  at  the  school,  it  was  found  that  illness  was 
the  cause  of  distress  in  1 2  ;  widowhood,  or  widowhodd  pita  outdoor  relief 
in  3  ;  drink  or  vice  in  14  :  alleged  want  of  work,  usually  combined  with 
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Uz{iie«i|  in  ft  ;  inftufficient  savings  (casaa  for  the  provident  visitor)  in  7  , 
neglect  of  relationw  in  :i ;  and  in  8  tiere  was  no  ground  for  relief,  nor  were 
th*5  CAJWH  Jitiitable  for  the  intervention  of  a  provident  visitor  With  regard 
t#>  Uiwnr*  other  than  I*Hri3  in  which  the  system  of  municipal  school  relief 
hax  Ittmn  intro*luccd,  in  Lyons  there  ha.-*  been  8ome  discontent  with 
the  refill U  of  thiH  relief.  There  considerable  attention  us  paid  to 
a*liaioii<tration  reUef,  and  amongst  the  inhabitants  is  a  com- 
paratively  Uwge  Protectant  population.  This  Wew  is  supported  by 
the  an«wcr  recently  published  in  the  Appendices  to  the  Ileport  of  the  Coni- 
mitte«  of  the  Schix»l  Hoard  for  Loudon  on  I'nderfed  Children  attending 
fih^jol.  lit  answer  to  a  quastion  respecting  the  effects  of  thi^  sy!*teni  the 
fotlowiiix  reply  is  here  given  :-**  Ves,  there  are  abuses;  unfortunately 
they  occur  very  often."  Other  references  In  the  Apjjendix  (No,  9)  also 
support  this  view.  At  Brussels  the  Executive  Committee,  reporting  od 
lb«  result  of  their  inqmries  in  vanous  towns— Ghent,  Antwerp^  Li^e,  and 
ilitwhere— stiiU-^  that  '*ex[>erience  hiis  shown  that  except  in  cases  of 
ftf!if!idenUi1  and  t^^nijM>rary  necessity  public  and  systematic  relief  only  tends 

tu  moral  <hjtci  ioratinn It  is  urged  that  all  children  who  tire,  or 

who  Heeni  t«»  l»e,  in  want,  are  to  I>e  helfH}d.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  the 
nurest  way  to  iiugnient  the  numljers  wht>  require  such  aid.  ,  .  ,  .  Our 
energieH  should  be  directe<l  to  restoring  self-respect,  and  in  making  parents 
fi*t!l  the  tiecessity  of  wi>rki rig  for  their  rill Idren.  ....  With  many»  the 
iie<!e«.Hity  of  working  for  their  children  is  the  last  remnant  of  personal 
dignity.  ....  Every  diHtriliution  of  relief  produces  an  increased 
crowd  of  applicants.** 

The  figures  imblinhed  with  regard  to  the  feeding  of  children  in  Paris  by 
the  Mununpiility  coo  firm  tfiis  stateinent.  The  municipal  subvention, 
which  amounted' lo  ri4:»,tKK)  fr.  in  1^92,  reached  the  total  of  912,885  fr.  in 
1807;  and  the  number  of  mealH  rose  from  i\n7],U0  to  8,229,870.  The 
increase  had  already  alarmed  the  authorities  who  have  not  yet  found  any 
way  of  putting  a  stop  to  it. 

In  c<»nsidenrig  methods  of  relief  at  schools,  the  different  traditions  of 
Frtincb  and   Kiiglish   life  should   also  be  taken   into  account.    Further^l 
unlike  the  English,  the  French  have  adhered  to  the  system  of  combining  io  r 
one  fund  jinyuicnts  of  a  charitalile  nature,  cxmnected,  for  instance,  with 
endowed  cnariiirs,  and  ij>aynient^  raised  by  rates.     How  far  this  i^ysten*  Is 
working  well   is  a  matter  of  opinion.     Tn  appearance,   therefore,  their 
system  of  public  relief  has  a  more  charitaVde  aspect.    In  England,  ou  the 
ollurhaml,  ihero  is  the  very  large  lulministration  of  the  poor  law,  through 
which  as  much  as  £3,237,576  is  exiiended  in  the  gross,  in  the  Metropolis  ; 
and,  ill  adriitton  to  this,  tliere  is  the  considcrabfc  sum  exttended  in  con- 
nexion with  voluntary  chanties  and  endownients.    To  inlixiduce,  as  is  now 
prn)Ki>ied,   a  third   fonn    of  relief — niiinicij»al  relief  for  childi-en^ would 
result  in  a  further  dislot  ahiin  of  home  life,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the 
increase  of  that  class  of  irresponsible  citizens  which  is  one  of  London  a 
:rcat*iSt  dangers.    ConqMring  France  and  Kngland  it  should  be  renieni-1 
Ksred  also  that  in  Fiance  the  prrpulation  is  almost  stiitionary.  whereas  in] 
Kngland  each  deca<ie  ^hows  a  largp  incret^se.    The  bearing  of  this  queHtioii| 
nf»*in   the    administration    of    relief    ha<l    to    be   c^msifiered.      Uenerallyj 
»I>*-Uiking,  also,  tlie  ix>or  iire  mon^  wid^^ly  distributed   over  the  nurfacc  off 
l*nris  than  is  the  <M.Hf  lu  Ltrndau.     The  vhole  |iroblem  <»f  arlmini&tratioii 
ill  Paris,  imlfed,  clitfurs  not  u  lit»le  from  that  in  Lrmdoii^  and  frfmi  some 
iHiints  of  vie\^  Is  less  difhcnli  in  handle- 
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TrtE    SIMPLtFICATION  OF  FRENCH  SVNfAi^. 


I. — Introductory  Note. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Decree  of  February  26, 1901,  relating  to  the  Simplification  of 
French  Syntax,  was  issued  by  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction. 
In  January,  1900,  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
adopted  a  resolution  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
consider    what   simplifications    miffht    be    effected    m   French 
Grammar  for  the  purposes  of  school  instruction  and  of  examina- 
tions controlled  by  the  Ministry  for  Public  Instruction.      The 
Committee   was   composed    of  MM.  Gaston   Paris  (President), 
Henri  Bemfes,  Comte,  Croiset,  Devinat,  O.  Gr&rd,  Paul  Meyer 
and  Henri  Clairin  (Secretary).     Their  report,  signed  by  Monsieur 
Clairin,  was  delivered  in  June,  1900.     In  it  they  stated  that 
from   the    way  in    which    grammar    was    now  being    taught, 
elementary  eaucation  was  losing  the  simplicity  which   should 
always  be  its  distinguishing  characteristic,   that  pupils   were 
perplexed  and  education  hampered  by  undue  insistence  both  by 
teachers  and  examiners  on  totally  unimportant  grammatical  and 
orthographical  rules.     They  therefore  recommended  that  such 
rules  should  in  future  be  omitted  from  school  grammars  and 
that  ignorance  of  them   should   not  be  counted  as  mistakes 
against  candidates  in  examinations  controlled  bv  the  Ministry 
for  Public  Instruction,  and  they  drew  up  a  list  of  cases  in  whicli 
tolerance  should  be  exercised.     They  repudiated  any  intention 
of  altering  the  French  language  or  mjurmg  its  best  traditions, 
but  they  professed  that  the  object  of  the  reforms  thejr  proposed 
was  to  introduce  into  examinations  a  generous  and  intelligent 
toleration  of  alternative  usages.     It  was  urged  that  the  benefits 
of  the  reform  would  be  reaped  in  the  first  place  by  French 
children,  for  their  work  woula  become  less  wearisome  and  more 
intelligent.     They  would  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  ^nder  and  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  French  literature  instead  of  burdening 
their  memories  witn  useless  rules  which  were  forgotten  as  soon 
as  learnt.     In  the  second  place,  if  French  grammar  were  made 
more  clear  and  simple,  the  study  of  the  French  language  would 
be  encouraged  among  foreigners. 

A  decree,  accompanied  by  this  report  and  the  list  of  gram- 
matical difficulties  in  which  latitude  was  to  be  allowed,  was 
issued  by  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  on  July  31,  1900 
but  its  execution  was  suspended  pending  the  approval  of  the 
the  Acdddmie  franfaise.  The  Acaddmie  at  once  expressed  its 
sympathy  witn  the  principle  of  the  reform  and  accepted  the 
majority  of   the    concessions,  but  made  certain  reservations, 
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notably  in  the  case  of  certain  rulas  concerning  the  ao;reomeni 
of  the  past  participle.  Accordingly  a  joint  committee  was 
appointea,  coin|>osed  of  members  of  the  Acaddinic  /mnfaise 
ana  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  to  consider 
the  points  on  which  the  two  bodies  were  not  in  accord  and  any 
other  points  on  which  fresh  proposals,  acceptable  to  both,  might 
be  made. 

On  February  26,  1901,  a  revised  decree  was  issued  rendering 
oompulsory  tne  observance  of  tlie  recoraniendatious  of  the 
Joint  (Committee,  which  were  appended  as  a  schetlulo.  This 
decree  aud  the  schedule,  together  with  the  circular  of  the 
Minister  for  Public  Instruction  to  the  Rectors  of  Educational 
Districts  (Recteurii  dCAcaiUniie}  are  translated  below. 

W.  G.  L 


li— circulak  letfer  relating  to  the  simplification  of 
Syntax  aodressed  bv  the  Minlster  for  Pitrlic 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  to  the  Kkctors  of 
Educational   Districts. 

Paris,  Fchnmry  ^S,  190L 
Sir, 

On  the  iJlst  July  last  I  issued  a  decree  relating  to  tlie 
simplification  of  French  synUix,  I  felt  it  ray  duty;  nowever. 
before  making  its  provisions  ob!igator^%  to  await  the  opinion 
that  I  had  requesteu  from  the  Aeademie  fraitgaise;  for  I  felt 
that  any  reform  in  a  matter  of  such  dehcacy  should  be 
supported  not  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Superior  Coimcil  ol 
Public  Instruction,  which  determines  the  currieula and  regulates 
the  examinations  of  the  difterent  grades  of  edueation,  but  also  ot 
the  Aeademie  fran^aise,  wdiosc  "  prescriptive  office  it  is  t^ 
labour  for  the  preservation  and  purity  of  the  language,  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  distinguishing  «/liaracteristic^  ami  prin- 
ciplciv,  and  the  explanation  of  its  difiicuUies." 

The  AeffdemU  fru  n^ai^e  has  been  kiud  laiough  to  communi- 
cate to  me  the  observations  of  the  special  committee  appointtn] 
by  its  members  to  consider  tlie  proposed  reforms  to  wliieh  I 
had  directed  their  attention  in  i!»e  decree  of  July  M,  and  the 
schedule  attached  to  it  I  learn  that  the  principle  of  tlie  reform 
met  with  no  opposition,  and  that  although  the  proposals  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  might  not  in  every  e4isu 
be  m  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  Aeadimie  /V(n/(vi*W, 
there  was  perfect  agreement  in  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which 
grammatical  difficulties  can  be  simplified. 

In  tliese  circumstances,  I  have  decided  to  givo  eflect  to  the 
reforms  on  which  the  Sufx^ior  Conneil  of  Public  Jnstruetion 
and  the  Aeaddmie  are  in  accord*  This  is  the  object  of  the  new 
decree  which  I  issued  on  February  2t),  and  of  which  I  send  you 
herewith  a  number  of  copies. 

I  think  it  will  bo  useiul  to  direct  your  attention  particularly 
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to  the  character  of  the  reform  which  is  hereby  sanctioned.  It  is 
in  feet  of  importance  that  teachers  and  members  of  examining 
committees  who  will  be  afieetetl  l^y  these  regulations  should 
understand  that  there  is  no  qoestion  of  soppressing  any  fimda- 
raenUil  rules  of  our  syntjix.  The  relVinn  simply  aims  at  rendering 
elementary  instmction  in  French  syntax  simpler  and  easier  for 
children  and  foreigners,  and  freeitic(  it  from  useless  com- 
plexities. 

As  early  as  1801  one  of  my  honourable  prerlecessors  protoBted 
against  the  abuse  of  gramniatical  tests  and  deplored  the  tinio 
spent  even  in  primary  schools  on  the  study  of  rules  often 
disputed  by  the  most  tamous  writers  of  dictionaries,  and  affecting 
neither  the  character  nor  the  essential  principles  of  the  language, 
I  may  mention  in  this  connection  the  use  which  is  still  made  in 
some'schools  of  dictations  which  are»  as  a  ride,  nothing  but  a 
succession  of  meaningless  sentences  in  which  oddities  and  catches 
in  spelling  are  piled  up  at  will.  These  exercises  are  of  no  iise» 
and  you  will  be  good  enough  to  request  teachers  to  discontinue 
them.  Dictations  should  not  be  artificially  manufactured.  They 
shoidd  be  taken  from  our  best  authors,  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  have  at  the  same  time  a  lesson  in  grammar  and  in  literary 
taste. 

The  Committee  of  the  Superior  Council  has  alluded  to  subtle 
and  sometimes  false  rules  which  hamper  elementary  education 
and  serve  no  purpose  either  in  reading  or  in  (he  cultivation  of 
intelligence  and  the  development  of  thought.  They  have  drawn 
up  a  sort  of  catalogue  indicating  the  licences  that  may  properly 
be  alloweiL  This  list,  supported  by  the  approbation  of  the 
Acaddmie  frm^nise,  is  appended  as  a  schertule  to  the  present 
decree. 

Henceforth  the  members  of  examining  committees  will  no 
longer  have  to  act  upon  merely  general  mstructions;  they  will 
be  m  possession  of  a  deiinito  ginde  which  will  relieve  them  of  all 
doubt  and  render  their  task  easier.  On  the  other  hand,  masters 
will  know  exactly  what  to  retain  anil  what  to  discard  in  the 
books  that  are  used  in  the  lower  and  middle  forms  of  schools. 

The  reform  in  syntax  that  we  are  carrying  out  does  not  in  the 
least  imply  that  less  time  and  care  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  French.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  genius  of  a  language,  its 
flexibility,  elegance  and  clearness  do  not  lie  in  peculiarities  of 
spelling.  They  are  learnt  by  studying  the  w^orks  of  the  great 
orators  and  writers.  The  time  gained  by  the  simpliticalion  of 
the  grammar  will  be  usefully  employed  in  I  ho  study  and  explana- 
tion  of  selected  books  and  in  French  essay  writing — the  only 
kind  of  work  which  is  capable  of  teaching  the  resources  and 
manipulation  of  the  language. 

I  request  you,  Sir,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  the 
accompanying  decree  put  in  force.  You  will  bo  good  enough  to 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  district  inspectors  under  your  direc- 
tion, the  heads  of  secondary  schools  and  the  presidents  of  the 
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various  examiiiing  comiuittees,  and  to  see  that  it  is  published 
in  the  primary  education  gazettes. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c.,  &c., 
The  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts, 

Oeorges  Leygues. 


III. — Translation  of  the  Decree  and  of  the  Schedule. 

1.  By  virtue  of  Article  5  of  the  law  of  the  27  th  February,  1880. 

2.  In  re  the  Decree  of  the  31st  July,  1900. 

The  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  after 
consultation  with  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 

Decrees : 

1.  In  all  competitive  or  other  examinations  controlled  by  the 
Ministry  for  Public  Instruction  involving  special  tests  in 
orthography,  the  use  by  candidates  of  the.  concessions  notified 
in  the  present  decree  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  mistakes. 

The  same  provision  appUes  to  the  marking  of  the  various 
French  compositions  in  the  competitive  or  other  examina- 
tions controlled  by  the  Ministrv  for  Public  Instruction  which 
do  not  involve  special  orthograpnical  tests. 

2.  The  Decree  of  the  31st  July,  1900,  is  revoked. 

Given  in  Paris  the  26th  February,  1901, 

Georges  Leygues. 


Scliedale  to  the  Decree  of  Feb v oar y  ^6, 1901. 

Substantives. 

Plural  or  Singular: — 

In  all  constructions  where  the  sense  permits  the  noun- 
complement  to  be  understood  either  in  the  singular  or 
the  plural  the  use  of  either  number  will  be  allowed ;  e.g,, 
dts  habits  de  femifiie  or  de  fenimes, — des  confitures  de  grosexHe  or 
groseilles ;  des  pritres  en  bonnet  carve  or  en  bonnets  carris;  its  out 
6ti  leur  chapeau  or  leurs  chapeaux. 

Substantives  of  Two  Genders. 

1.  A IGLE.— According  to  present  usage  this  noun  is  mascuUne, 
except  when  it  means  standards;   e.y.,  les  aigles  romaines. 

2.  Amour,  Orgue. — Present  usage  makes  these  two  words 
masculine  in  the  singular.  In  the  plural  the  masculine 
or  feminine  will  be  allowed  without  distinction ;  e.g.,  Us  grandes 
orgxiesy  U7i  des  plus  beaux  t/rg^es ;  de  folles  avionrs,  des 
amours  tardifs. 
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3.  DtucE  AND  D^LiCES  are,  in  reali^,  two  different  words. 
The  former  is  rare  and  rather  affected.  It  is  of  no  use  to  pay 
any  attention  to  it  in  elementary  education  and  school  exercises. 

4.  AuTOMNE,  Enfant. — These  two  words  being  of  both  genders 
it  is  useless  to  pay  any  special  attention  to  them.  The  same 
applies  to  all  suostantives  which  are  without  distinction  either 
masculine  or  feminine. 

5.  Gens,  Orge. — In  all  cases  the  adjective  qualifying  gena 
niay  be  made  feminine ;  e.g.y  Inatmits  or  instmites  par  V ex- 
perience lea  vidUea  gena  aont  aoupfonneux  or  aoupfonneuaea, 

Orge  may  be  feminine  in  all  cases;  e.g.,  orge  can*6e,  orge 
mondie,  orge  perlie. 

6.  Hymne. — There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  giving  this  word 
two  different  meanings,  according  to  whether  it  is  used  masculine 
or  feminine.  Either  gender  will  be  admitted,  whether  it  means 
national  anthems  or  religious  hymns ;  e.g.,  un  bel  hymiie  or  xme 
belle  hymne, 

7.  Paques. — Tliis  word  mav  be  feminine  whether  it  denotes 
a  date  or  a  religious  festival;  e.g.,  A  Pdqicea  prochain,  or  d 
Fdquea  prochaines. 

Plural  of  Substantives. 

Plural  of  Proper  Names.  —  Since  there  is  the  greatest 
obscurity  in  the  rules  and  exceptions  taught  in  the  grammars, 
proper  names  preceded  by  the  plural  article  may  in  all  cases 
take  the  sign  oi  the  plural ;  e.gr.,  Lea  CoimeHlea  and  lea  Qracquea ; 
dea  Virgilea  (copies)  and  dea  Virgilea  (editions).  And  so  with 
the  names  of  persons  denoting  their  works;  e.g.,  dea  Meiaaoniera. 

Plural  of  Nouns  borrowed  from  other  Languages. — 
When  these  words  have  thoroughly  become  part  of  the  French 
language  the  plural  may  be  formed  accordmg  to  the  general 
rule  ;   e.g.,  dea  ex^ata ;  dea  deficits. 

Compound  Nouns. 

Compound  Nouns. — The  same  compound  nouns  are  nowadays 
met  with  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  a  hyphen.  It 
is  useless  to  weary  children  by  teaching  unjustifiable  inconsis- 
tencies. The  absence  of  a  hyphen  in  the  expression  pomiyie  de 
terre  does  not  prevent  it  from  oeing  a  real  compound  word  just 
as  much  as  ckef-d'amvre  for  example.  Thes(3  words  may  always 
be  written  without  the  hyphen. 

The  Article. 

Article  before  proper  names  of  persons. — It  is  the 
custom  to  use  the  article  before  certain  Italian  family  names — 
f.flf.,  jLe  Taaae,  Ic  Corr^ge;  and  sometimes  incorrectly  before 
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Christian  names,  (/«)  Da  ate,  {le)  Guide.     Ignorance  of  this  usage 
will  not  be  counted  as  a  mistake. 

Great  uncertainty  exists  also  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
article  which  fonus  part  of  certain  French  names  should  be 
written:  la  Fontaine,  la  FaueUe  or  Lafayette.  Wlien  such 
names  occur  in  dictations,  it  is  best  to  say  whether  the  article 
ought  to  be  separated  from  the  noun. 

Omission  of  the  Article. — When  two  luljectives  joined  by 
ft  relate  to  the  satne  substantive  in  such  a  way  as  to  denote  in 
reality  two  different  things,  the  article  may  be  omitted  before 
the  second  adjective ;  ejj,,  Lliistoire  ancienne  et  Tnoderne  or 
['hiHtoireancievne  el  hi  nuKlerne, 

Partitive  Article. — Du,  de  la,  dm,  instead  of  the  partitive 
de,  will  he  allowed  before  a  substantive  preceded  by  an  adjective; 
e,g.,  de  or  dti  bon  pain,  de  bonne  vi<i7ide  or  de  la  b*>ni}S 
via^ide,  de  or  dea  bmis  fruits. 

Article  before  plus,  moins,  &c. — The  rule  w^liich  exacts 
that  le  plus,  le  mains,  le  mteitx  shall  be  invariable  before  an 
adjective  denoting  the  highest  degree  of  the  quality  in  the 
substantive  which  it  qualifies,  without  comparison  with  other 
things,  is  very  subtle  and  of  little  practical  use.  It  is  tmneces- 
sary  to  pay  any  attention  to  it  in  elementary  edumtion  or  in 
school  exercises.  Le  phts,  la  pliis,  les  jil'^'^'^i  l^^  Tnoins,  les  mieux 
may  all  be  used  in  such  constnictions  as  on  a  abattu  lee  arbres 
le  j)lu8  or  le8  plna  exposis  d  la  tempets. 


Adjectives. 


Agreement  of  the  Adjective. — In  the  expression  se  faire 
fort  de  the  adjective  may  be  made  to  agree;  e.g.,  ae  faire  f&rt, 
forte,  forts^  fortes  de.     .     .     . 

Adjective    qualifying     several  Surstantives. — When    a 

qualifving  iuljcetive  follows  several  substantives  of  different 
j?en<ler,  trio  iitijective  may  always  be  put  in  the  masculine  plural, 
whatever  the  gender  of  the  nearest  substantive;  e,g.,  apparte' 
rnetds  et  cfuimbres  meuhUs, 

Nu,  DEMI,  FEr. — These  adjectives  may  agree  with  the  sub- 
stantive which  they  |)recede;  e.g.,  nu  or  iiuh  pieds ;  une  devii 
or  demie  Aeure  (without  a  hyphen  between  the  words) ; /Wt  or 
feue  la  reirie. 

CoMPocKD  Adjectives. — The  two  component  ivords  may  bo 
united  into  one  word,  which  shall  form  its  feminine  and  plural 
accordiuif  to  the  general  rule;  ejj.,  nouveauni,  vouveaunee, 
ft*>'-  "X    nouvea^t7iees ;    courtrf'tu,    courtve'tue,    court v^ius, 

cof  **,  &c.     But  compound  adjectives  which  denote  shades 

of  colour  having  Ixvonie,  by  an  ellipsis,  reallv  invariable  sub- 
stantives, will  bo  treated  as  invariable  wonls;  e.g.,  dfK  it^/*^* 
blett  dair,  vert  d*ean,  &c.,  ju«t  like  des  hnbltft  mni^i'oiK 
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Invablvble  past  pabticiples. — At  present  the  participles 
approvbvi,  attendUy  ci-inclus,  ci-joint,  cooceptey  non  compri^,  y 
compris,  6t4,  pasaSy  suppose,  va,  when  placed  before  the  sub- 
stantive to  which  they  are  joined,  are  invariable.  And  indeed 
excepts  is  already  classed  among  the  prepositions.  The  agree- 
ment of  these  participles  will  be  made  optional,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  diflferent  rules — according  to  whether  they  are  placed  at 
the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  the  clause,  and  whether  they 
define  the  substantive  or  not — will  not  be  insisted  upon ;  e.g., 
ci  joint  or  ci  jointes  lea  pieces  chifiiiandAea  (without  hjT^hen 
between  ci  and  the  participle) ;  j^  vows  cmw^  ci  joint  or  cijointe 
copie  de  la  piice. 

The  same  freedom  will  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  adjective 
franc;  e.g.,  envoyer  franc  cU  port  or  franchc  deport  une  lettre. 

AvoiB  i/aib. — ElU  a  Vair  doux  or  dou<;e,  spiritiid  or  apirtudle 
may  be  written  indifferently.  No  knowledge  will  bo  demanded  of 
any  subtle  difference  of  meaning  arising  from  the  agreement  of 
the  adjective  with  the  word  air  or  with  the  person  described. 

NuMEBAL  Adjectives. — Vingty  cent.  The  existing  rule  by 
which  these  two  words  arc  put  in  the  plural  when  they  are 
multiplied  by  another  number  is  justified  in  certain  cases  by 
the  pronunciation.  The  plural  of  vingt  and  cent  \nl\  be  allowed 
even  when  these  words  are  followed  by  another  numeral  adjective ; 
e.g.,  quAxtre  vingt  or  qiiutre  vivgfs  dix  hommes ;  quatre  cent  or 
quatre  cents  trente  hoinmes. 

The  hyphen  between  the  word  denoting  the  units  and  that 
denoting  tne  tens  will  not  be  insisted  on ;  e.g.,  dix  sept. 

In  dat^s  of  the  Christian  era  niille  will  be  accepted  instead  ot 
mil,  as  in  ordinarj^  numbers ;  e.g.,  Van  mil  Unit  cent  qivatre 
vingt  dix  or  Van  mille  hvit  cents  quatre  vingts  dix, 

Demonstbative  and  Indefinite  Adjectives  and  Pbonouns. 

Ce. — The  particles  ci  and  la  may  be  added  to  the  preceding 
pronoun  without  making  any  distinction  between  qu'est  ceci, 
qu'est  cela,  and  qu*est  ce  ci,  qn'est  ce  Id.  In  these  expressions  the 
hyphen  may  be  omitted. 

M£me. — Meme  following  a  plural  substantive  or  a  pronoun 
may  be  made  to  agree,  and  no  hyphen  between  rnSme  and  the 
pronoun  is  necessary;  e.g.,  nous  memes,  Ics  dieux  mSmes. 

Tout. — Toxd  may  be  made  to  agree  with  the  name  of  a  town 
which  it  precedes,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  establish  a 
somewhat  subtle  distinction  between  such  constructions  as  toute 
Rome  and  tout  Rome. 

It  will  not  be  counted  as  a  mistake  to  write  without  any 
difference  of  meaning,  when  it  is  a  woman  who  is  speaking, 
je  suis^^tout  d  vov>s  or  je  suis  toute  d  vous.  When  t&itt  is 
used  with  the  indefinite  sense  of  chaqne,  it  may,  with  its  accom- 
panying substantive,  be  written  either  singular  or  plural  without 
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altering  the  meaning;  e,y,,  des  marchandises  de  taiUe  sorte  or 
de  toutea  sortes; — la  sottise  est  de  tout  (tons)  temps  et  de  tout 
(tous)  pays. 

AucUN. — This  word  .may  be  used  with  a  negatiro  either 
singular  or  plural ;  e.g.,  ne  faire  aucun  pi'ojet  or  aucttns 
pi*qjet8, 

Chacun. — When  this  pronoun  follows  the  verb  and  refers  to  a 
plural  subject  or  object  either  of  the  possessive  adjectives,  viz., 
son,  sa,  seSy  or  /eur,  leurs,  shall  be  allowed  after  cimcun;  e.g., 
Us  sont  soiiis  chacun  de  son  cdtd  or  de  leur  cdtS ; — remettre  aes 
livres  chacun  d  sa  place  or  d  leur  pU«:e. 

Verds. 

Compound  Verbs. — The  omission  of  the  apostrophe  and  ot 
the  hyphen  will  be  allowed  in  compound  verbs ;  e.g.y  entrouvrir, 
entrccroiser. 

Hyphen. — The  omission  of  the  hyphen  between  the  verb  and 
the  pronoun-subject  following  the  verb  will  be  allowed ;  e.g.,  est  U. 

Distinction  between  the  apparent  subject  and  the  real 
SUBJECT — e.g.,  sa  maladle  sont  des  vapeurs. — There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  teach  rules  for  such  constructions  as  this,  for  their  study 
can  only  bo  profitable  when  they  occur  in  the  text  which  is 
being  read  anci  expLuned.  It  is  not  a  question  of  grammar  but 
of  style,  and  should  find  no  place  in  elementary  scliool  work  or 
in  examinations. 

Concord  of  the  verb  preceded  by  several  subjects  not 
JOINED  BY  THE  CONJUNCTION  et. — If  the  subjccts  are  not 
summed  up  in  an  indefinite  word  such  as  tout,  rien,  chacun,  the 
verb  may  always  be  put  in  the  plural ;  e.g.,  sa  honte,  sa  douceur 
lefont  admirer. 

Concord  of  the  verb  preceded  by  several  subjects  in 
THE  SINGULAR  JOINED  BY  ni,  cominc,  aiiisi  que,  and  other 
similar  EXPRESSIONS. — The  verb  will  always  be  allowed  in  the 
plural;  e.g.,  Ni  la  douceur  ni  la  force  n*y  peuvent  rien  or  n'y 
peut  rien; — La  santd  combine  la  fortune  demandent  i  Are 
niinagies  or  demande  d  itre  ^ninagie.  Le^iniral  avec  quelques 
oj^ciers  sont  sort  is  or  est  sorti  du  camp ; — Le  chat  ainsi  que  le 
tigre  sont  des  carnivoi*es  or  est  un  carnivore. 

Concord  of  the  verb  when  the  subject  is  a  collective 
NOUN. — Whenever  the  collective  is  accompanied  by  a  plural 
complement  the  verb  may  agree  with  the  complement;  e.g., 
Un  pen  de  connaissances  suffit  or  suffisent 

Concord  of  the  verb  when  the  subject  is  plv^  d'un. — 
Since  the  existing  practice  is  to  make  the  verb  singular  to  ^ree 
with  its  subject  piv^  d'un,  it  will  bo  permissible  to  do  so  eve^ 
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when  plii^  (Tun  is  followed  by  a  plural  complement ;  e.g,,  Plus 
(run  de  ces  homines  etait  or  etaient  d  pluimlre. 

Concord  of  the  verb  preceded  by  im  de  eeax  {ane  de 
cdles)  qui. — ^When  should  the  Terb  in  the  relative  clause  bo 
plural  and  when  singular  ?  This  is  a  nicety  of  language,  and 
no  attempt  will  lie  made  to  introduce  it  into  school  work  or 
examinations. 

C'est,  ce  soxt. — As  great  diversity  of  custom  exists  as  to  the 
exact  use  of  c' est  and  ee  scmt,  and  as  "the  l)est  authors  have  used 
c'est  to  introduce  a  plural  subject  or  a  pronoun  in  the  third 
person  plural,  the  use  of  c'est  instead  of  ce  sont  shall  always  be 
j>ermitt<3d ;  e.g.,  ceM  or  ce  sont  des  montagnes  ct  des  pi^ecipicex. 

Sequence  of  Tenses.  —  The  present  subjunctive  will  be 
allowed  instend  of  the  impei-fect  in  subordinate  clauses  depen- 
dent upon  clauses  in  which  the  verb  is  in  the  conditional 
present ;  e.g.^  II  fainlvait  qv'il  nenne  or  quil  vivt. 

Participles. 

Present  Participle  and  Verbal  Adjective. — llie  general 
rule  should  be  observed,  by  which  the  participle  is  distinguished 
from  the  adjective,  in  that  the  fonner  denotes  a^ion  and  the 
latter  state.  It  is  sufficient  for  pupils  and  candidates  to  give 
evidence  of  common  sense  in  doubtful  cases.  Subtleties  must 
be  carefully  avoided  in  setting  exercises;  e.g.y  Des  saavages 
vivent  eriunt  or  erniifts  dans  Iss  hois. 

Past  Participle. — No  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  rule  by 
which  the  past  participle  must  agree  with  the  word  it  qualifies 
when  it  is  used  as  an  epithet,  ana  with  the  subject  when  it  is  a 
complement  to  the  verb  etre  or  when  it  is  an  mtransitive  verb 
conjugated  with  etre ;  e.g.,  Des  fruits  gates ;  ih  sont  toinhis ;  eUes 
sont  tombees. 

As  for  the  past  imrticiplc  with  the  mixiliary  verb  avoir,  when 
it  is  followed  eitner  by  an  infinitive  or  b^'  a  present  par- 
ticiple or  another  past  participle,  it  may  remain  invariable,  what- 
ever the  gender  and  number  of  the  objects  which  precede ;  e.g., 
Les  fruits  qiceje  me  suis  kdsse  or  laisses  prendre;  les  sauvages 
que  Von  a  trouvi  or  trouvds  errant  dans  Us  bois.  When  the  past 
participle  is  preceded  by  a  collective  noun  it  may  be  made  at 
choice  to  agree  with  the  collective  or  the  noun  dependent  on  it ; 
e.g., La  fcnue  dlioinmes  qitefai  vue  or  vns. 

Adverbs. 

Ne  in  Subordinate  Clauses. — ^The  use  of  this  negative  in  a 
great  number  of  subordinate  clauses  gives  rise  to  complicated, 
difficult,  and  incorrect  niles,  often  at  variance  with  the  usage  of 
the  most  classical  writers, 
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Regardless  of  whether  the  clauses  on  which  they  depend  are 
aflSrmativc,  negative,  or  interrogative,  the  omission  of  ne  will  be 
permitted  in  subordinate  clauses  dependent  on  such  verbs  or 
phrases  as : — Emp^cher,  dSfend/re,  4viter  qtte,  &c ;  e.jr.,  Difendrt 
qu'onvienne  or  qu'on  ne  vienne;  Craindre,  dieeapdrer,  avoir 
peiur,  de  peur  que,  &c. ;  e.g.,  De  pev/rqu'il  aide  or  qvHL  n'aille, 
jDovier,  contester,  nierque,&c.  /  e.g.,  Je  ne  doutejpaa  que  la  chose 
8oit  vraie  or  ne  aoit  vraie,  R  tient  A  peu,  il  ne  ttent  pas  d,  U  s'en 
faut  que,  &c. ;  e.g,  R  ne  tient  pas  A  moi  que  cela  se  fosse  or  rw 
aefasse. 

In  like  manner  the  omission  of  ne  after  comparatives  or  words 
implying  comparison  will  be  permitted :  autre,  atUrement  que, 
&c. ;  e,g.,  L'antUe  a  iti  meUleure  qu'on  Vespirait  or  qu'on  ne 
Vespirait; — les  risxdtats  sont  autres  qtion  U  croyait  or  qu'on  ne 
le  croyait 

Likewise  after  the  phrases  d  nioins  que,  avant  que;  e,g.,  d 
inoins  qxCon  accorde  te  pardon  or  qxCoi\  n'accord^  le  pardon. 

Note. 

In  examinations,  mistakes  which  prove  no  want  of  intelligence 
or  real  knowledge  on  the  part  of^  candidates,  but  only  show 
ignorance  of  some  nice  point  or  grammatical  subtlety,  must  not 
be  counted  as  serious. 

Approved  as  a  schedule  to  the  decree  of  February  26th,  1901. 

The  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts. 

Georges  Leygues. 
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PRIMARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

I. 

NOTE    ON    THE    BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF    DUTCH 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 


In  1810,  on  the  abdication  of  Louis  Bonaparte  after  four  years' 
reign  as  King  of  Holland,  the  Netherlands  were  added  to  the 
French  Empire,  and  an  Imperial  decree  of  Oct.  18th  directed 
that  two  Councillors  of  the  Imperial  University  of  France  should 
proceed  to  Holland  and  report  on  the  stiito  of  education  in  that 
country.  The  mission  was  entrusted  to  Cuvier,  the  famous 
naturalist,  and  Noel,  Inspector  General  of  the  University, 
and  the  result  of  their  visit  was  a  report  read  to  the  Council 
of  the  University,  the  first  part  of  wnicli  deals  with  primary 
education  in  Holland.*  Besides  a  short  account  of  tne  state 
of  educatioQ  in  Holland  before  the  Government  had  iissumed 
a  partial  control  through  the  agency  of  national  education 
established  in  1801,  Cuvier's  report  contains  an  .account  of 
the  steps  that  led  to  the  law  of  180G,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
results  achieved  by  that  law  during  the  fii*st  four  years  of  its 
operation.  DeUiils  arc  given  in  regard  to  the  general  regulations 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  liiterior,  the  si>ecial  codes  of 
regulations  drawn  up  by  the  provinces,  and  some  of  the  town 
ccmes.  Cuvier  shows  that  in  180G  all  such  regulations  then 
in  existence  as  were  in  no  respect  at  variance  with  the  new 
system  were  continued  in  force.  He  also  describes  the  work 
of  the  district  inspectors,  and  deals  at  some  length  with  the 
supply  of.  and  the  provision  for,  teachers.  He  notices  that 
co-education,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  the  general  rule;  and 
attempts  to  classify  the  various  grades  and  types  of  school 
that  together  composed  the  national  education  of  the  country 
at  a  time  when  their  co-ordination  had  but  just  begun.  Near 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  Cuvier's  report  will  be  found  these 
words,  '*  From  all  we  have  now  stated  it  will  be  evident  I  hat  the 
whole  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland  is  founded 
upon  three  bases,  strongly  connected  and  mutually  dependent 
upon  each  other,  namely,  the  excellence  and  respectable  condition 
of  the  mastei-s,  the  active  superintendence  of  inspectors,  and  a 
constant  vigilance  to  render  the  methods  of  instruction  more 
and  more  perfect." 

That  nart  of  Cuvier's  report  which  deals  with  primary  educa- 
tion win  be  found  translated  in  Appendix  D.  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Horner  s  book,  which  must  next  be  noticed. 

*  "  Za  conclusion  c^est  qiCil  strait  ires  avantagenx  (Vinirodnire  en  France 
une  orfjanimiion  semhlabie." — Buisson.  Art.  ^''  Pays-Bas'  in  the  "  Dirtion- 
naire    .     .     .     fV Instruction  Prima ire,^* 
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Twenty-five  years  alter  Cuvier's  visit,  iu  1836,  Victor  Cousin 
went  to  the  Hague  to  complete  the  series  of  studies  he  was 
then  making  of  the  educational  condition  of  various  countries. 
His  work  was  soon  made  known  in  England  and  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  opinions  of  those  who  worked  for 
the  education  of  the  people  in  the  'thirties.  Mr.  Leonard  Horner, 
one  of  H.M.  laspectors  of  Factories,  followed  the  example  set  by 
Sarah  Austin's  translation  of  Cuvier's  work  on  Prussian 
schools  by  translating  that  part  of  Cousin's  report  on  Holland 
which  dealt  cspeciafly  with  primary  schools.  This  he  supple- 
mented with  tnc  translation  of  Cuvier's  report  which  ha,sjust 
been  noticed,  the  text  of  the  law  of  1806,  and  the  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  religious  instruction  then  in  force.  Homer's 
introduction  to  the  whole  book  contains  a  criticism  of  Lord 
Brougham's  abortive  Education  Bill  of  June  and  December, 
1837,  and  a  general  survey  of  the  educational  needs  of  England. 
Tlie  book  is  entitled  "  On  the  State  of  Education  in  Holland, 
as  regards  Schools  for  the  Working  Cksscs  and  for  the  Poor,  by 
M.  Victor  Cousin,  translated,  with  preliminary  observations  on 
the  necessity  of  legislative  measures  to  extend  and  improve 
education  ....  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  coui*se  most 
advisable  to  pursue  at  the  present  time,  by  Leonard  Homer, 
Esq.,  F.R.S."    (London :  John  Murray,  1 838.) 

Another  translation  of  certain  portions  of  Cousin's  Report  will 
be  found  in  the  second  publication  (1838)  of  papers  by  the 
*'  Central  Society  of  Education."  Mr.  B.  F.  Duppa's  translation 
comprises  Cousin's  remarks  on  religious  instruction,  on  the 
"  mutual "  and  "  simultaneous  "  methods  of  teaching,  and,  more 
particularly,  on  the  Day  Normal  School  at  HaarUm  and  the 
work  of  its  director,  M.  Prinsen. 

The  next  work  of  importance  on  the  history  of  Dutch  Education 
is  the  I'eport  made  by  Matthew  Arnold  to  the  Education  Commis- 
sion of  1861.  He  bases  his  account  of  the  early  years  of  public 
instruction  in  Holland  upon  the  work  of  Cuvier  and  Cousin. 
Arnold's  essay  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject,  and,  it  should  be  added,  l>y  all  who  care  to  trace  the 
influence  of  forei{ju  systems  of  education  upon  our  own.  It  is 
written  with  the  luciclity  for  which  his  work  is  always  remark- 
able and  without  the  doctrl noire  iteration  bv  which  it  is 
sometimes  disfigured.  His  estimate  of  the  Dutcli  education  ot 
that  time  appears  on  the  first  page  of  his  report.  "  The  popular 
instruction  of  other  countries,'  he  says,  "  has  gi-own  up  since  that 
time  (1811);  but  I  have  seen  no  primary  schools  worthy  to  be 
matched,  even  now,  with  those  of  Holland.  Other  far  more 
competent  observers  have  come  to  the  same  eonclusion."  He 
gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  change 
111  the  school  system  made  by  the  law  of  1857.  When  he  wrote 
this  law  had  l)een  in  operation  for  two  years  only,  so  that 
Arnold's  judgment  upon  it  is  necessarily  tentative  and  incom- 
plete. It  is,  however,  of  gi-eat  interest  as  an  example  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  insight,  even  though  its  value  iis  history  be  small.     Tlie 
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last  section  of  the  report  begins  with  these  words :  ''  Such  in 
Holland  is  the  present  excellent  situation  of  primaiy  instruction. 
In  ftrussia  it  may  be  even  somewhat  more  widely  difiused ;  but 
nowhere,  probably,  has  it  such  thorough  soundness  and  soUdity. 
It  is  impossiblo  to  regard  it  without  admu'ation."  The  essay 
conchides  with  some  briUiant  pleading  for  the  regulation  of 
education  in  England  by  the  State. 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  detailed  account  of  the  causes  of  the 
change  made  in  1857,  relied  almost  entirely  upon  a  book  by 
Emile  de  Laveleyo  published  in  1858,  "  Debats  sur  TEnseigne- 
ment  Primaire  dans  les  Chambres  HoUandaises,  session  de 
1857."*  The  title  naturally  suggests  that  the  book  is  a  kind  of 
Dutch  "Hansard"  in  French,  or  else  a  piece  of  better-class 
journalism;  and  in  consequence  few  people  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  it.  In  reality,  it  is  very  much  more — a 
reasoned,  philosophic  account  of  general  principles  to  bo  observed, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  in  the  settlement  of  the  educational  diffi- 
culties then  common  to  all  the  more  advanced  countries  of 
Europe,  with  a  particular  application  to  the  debates  on  the  law 
of  1857  in  Holland.  "  One  ot  the  principal  difficulties  involved 
in  the  organisation  of  primary  education  is  the  question  of  the 
relations  between  the  scliool,  the  Church,  an(l  the  State,  a 
question  which  is  now  (1858)  the  order  of  the  day,  not  only  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  but  also  in  Germany,  in  Piedmont, 
in  Portugal,  and  in  England,  and  indeed  wherever  the  instruction 
of  the  people  is  a  matter  ot  public  coucem."  f 

Such  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  de  Lavelcyc  analyzes 
the  religious  difficulty  in  Dutch  education.  It  is  a  valuable  book 
besides,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  most  interesting  selection  fi*om 
the  speeches  made  in  the  Dutch  Chambers.  Matthew  Arnold's 
impression  of  the  debates  and  of  de  Laveleye's  book  upon  them 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage. J  "The  law  of 
1 857  raised  the  question  (of  the ' neutral '  school).  Never,  perhaps, 
has  it  been  better  discussed  than  m  the  debates  which  loUowed 
the  introduction  of  that  law  into  the  Dutch  Chambers.  It  does 
honour  to  Holland  that  she  should  have  for  her  representatives 
men  capable  of  debating  this  grave  question  of  religious  education 
so  admirably.  I  greatly  doubt  whether  any  other  parliamentary 
assembly  in  the  world  could  have  displayed,  in  treating  it,  so 
much  knowledge,  so  much  intelUgence,  so  much  moderation.  .  . 
A  most  interesting  account  of  the  discussion  has  been  published 
in  the  French  language  by  M.  de  Laveloye,  a  Belgian,  and  a  warm 
partisan  of  the  cause  of  the  neutral  school ;  I  strongly  recommend 
the  study  of  his  book  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  question  of 
religious  education  fully  debated." 

Fourteen  years  later,  in  1872,  the  same  writer,  then  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Belgium,  and  correspondent  of  the  Institute 

*  Published  ))y  Eugene  Vauderhaeglion  at  Ghent,  1858. 

t  Laveleye,  o/?.  cit,,  p.  2. 

I  Education  Commission  of  1861,  vol  iv.,  p,  144. 
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of  France,  published  his  copious  work, "  LTiistruction  du  Peuple  " 
(Paris,  Hacliette,  1872).  Tlie  book  contanis  about  fifteen  {mges 
upon  primary  education  in  the  Netherlands  (pp.  245  to  262). 
When  he  wrote,  the  changes  made  in  the  educational  system  by 
the  law  of  1857  had  been  tested  by  the  somewhat  stormy  experi- 
ences of  15  yeai^s. 

In  1894,  M.  Romain  Moyei'soen  published  among  the  papers 
of  the  Louvain  "  School  of  political  and  social  sciences  "  a  most 
valuable  work,  entitled  "Du  regime  legal  de  lenseignement 
nrimaire  en  HoUande."  (1895.  Paris,  Laroae,  Ghent,  Engdcke,) 
The  book  contains,  besides  an  excellent  review  of  the  educational 
legislation  from  1801  to  1889,  a  detailed  description  of  the 
system  established  in  1889,  and  of  the  then  state  (1894)  of 
education  both  public  and  private.  It  concludes  with 
M.  Moyersoen's  estimate  of  the  effects  upon  political  parties 
produced  by  the  settlement  of  1889. 

The  work  of  M.  D.  de  Loos  (1898)  may  be  said  to  supplement, 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  not  without  partiality  or  bias, 
the  historical  account  given  bv  M.  Moyersoen.  His  aperfu 
historUjne  is,  however,  of  gi'cat  interest  and  considerable  value. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  overloaded  with  details  largely 
statistical.  The  title  of  it  reads  thus:  '' Organ isaiiAyti  ae 
VEnseignentent  prinutire  dans  le  royanme  des  Pays-Bas  par 
I)r.  D.  de  hxts,  JJirecfeur  de  Veeole  mnyenne  superiexire  de 
Leydey  It  was  published  in  1896  at  Leyden,  by  Ediiard  Ydo ; 
but  copies  of  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  applying  to  the  author, 
Lc\vden,  Holland. 

In  lUiisson's  '' Diclioiniaire  d'lnstruction  Primaire "  will  be 
found  an  excellent  sumiuarv,  but  it  ends  with  the  year  1883. 
Buisson,  or  rather,  the  writer  of  the  article  "  Pays-Bas,"  gives  a 
most  admirable  account  of  the  state  of  Dutch  education  before 
the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  Public  Good  had  produced 
their  full  ciVect.  His  history  of  the  legislative  chaiifjcs  is, 
perhaps,  overloaded  with  (juotations  from  s]>eeches  made  in  the 
debates,  and  contains  little  that  is  new  to  those  who  have  read 
('uvier,  Cousin,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  de  Laveleye.  But  he 
gives  really  valuable  information  on  certain  points,  notably 
the  "neutral  "  character  of  the  schools  maintained  by  the  great 
Society,  and  the  changes  made  in  1857  and  agjiin  in  1878  in 
the  system  of  school  inspection. 

Finally,  those  who  desire  to  ascertain  what  influence  Holland 
exercise<l  unon  the  development  of  primary  education  in  Eng- 
land should  refer  to  Sir  James  Kav-Shuttleworth*s  "  Four 
Periods  of  Public  Fducation."  The  l>ook  was  not  published 
until  1862,  but  mnny  of  the  chapters  which  comnose  it  were 
written  considerablv  earlier.  He  writes  of  Dutcii  eduCiUion 
with  much  admiration  and  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the  special 
preju<lices  he  enterUiins  in  favour  of  SUite  interference  hi 
educational  matters,  and  of  the  undenominational  character  of 
schools  support<»d   by  the   State.     On   certju'n   points  such    as 
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iiisjMJCtiou,  and,  of  course,  the  pupil-teacher  system,  liis  remarks 
areparticularly  full  aud  appreciative. 

The  same  writer  when  he  was  Dr.  James  Kay  gave  some 
interesting  details  about  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the 
arrangement  of  school  furniture  used  in  Dutch  primary  schools 
in  one  or  two  of  his  Poor  Law  reports.  In  particular,  \he  Poor 
Law  Commissioners' "  Reports  on  the  trainmg  of  pauper  chil- 
dren," presented  in  1838  and  1841  should  be  consulted. 

The  w^ork  of  M.  Steyn-Parve  entitled*'  histr  act  ion  Pvmiaire, 
secoiuUtire,  H  ^iiptriewve  en  Hollande"  (Leyden.  StijhofL 
1878,  pp.  1-32)  contains  a  lucid  account  of  the  legislation  in 
regard  to  primaiy  education  from  1801  to  1857. 

Two  articles  written  by  "  A  Dutch  Clergyman,"  obviously  a 
Protestant,  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  during  1868,  have  a 
particular  interest.  The  writer  thought  tliat  the  history  of  school 
instruction  in  Holland  might  be  of  service  in  England  at  that 
time.  Two  years  before  the  Elementiiry  Education  Act  of  1870, 
this  Dutch  writer  a.sks  the  questions  "Are  denominational  schools 
desirable^  Is  religious  teaching  with  a  conscience  clause 
commendable  { " 

This  note  on  the  bibliography  of  the  subject  must  not  be 
concluded  without  mention  of  a  book  entitled  "Elementary  and 
Middle-Class  rnstruction  in  the  Netherlands,  and  their  develop- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  law  of  13tl)  Autjust,  1857 
(Elementary  Instruction),  and  2nd  May,  1803  (Middle-Class 
Instniclion)."  It  is  in  English;  with  here  and  there  unmis- 
takable signs  that  it  hits  been  translated  by  someone  more 
intent  upon  preserving  the  idiom  of  the  origiruil  (with  which, 
probably,  he  wius  the  more  familiar)  than  upon  making  the 
English"  translation  readable  (see  below,  [)p.  39 1 ,  392).  But  it  bears 
the  royal  arms  of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland  and  the  inscription 
"  Publi.shed  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Netherlands."* 
The  book  was  printed  and  published  by  A.  \V.  Sythoft*  (or 
Stijhoft)  at  l^eyden  in  187(). 

It  is  of  great  value  on  one  or  two  points  of  detail,  particularly 
upon  the  whole  question  of  school  attendance,  and  the  attempts 
that  were  made  in  the  sixties  and  'seventies  to  secure  a  more 
regular  attendance  by  "  moral  suasion  "  rather  than  by  legislative 
interference.  The  book  also  contiiins  excellent  statistics  that 
show  the  working  of  the  eilucational  system  estjxblished  in  1857, 
during  the  period  from  1858  to  1878. 

The  histiaical  account  of  Dut<*h  education  which  here  follows 
lias  been  bjused  upon  the  works  mentioned  above.  But  it  is 
only  right  to  say  that  M.  Moyei-soen's  hook  has  been  used  more 
extensively  than  any  ot her.  This  is  i  rue  of  each  of  the  three 
papei's  on  Dutch  primary  education  which  follow,  but  notably 
of  the  last.      The  description  there  given  of  the  present  system 

*Pa86ibly  the  Imokwas  prepared  bv  a  Uoyal  Conimi.sj*ioii  for  the  j>uri»osc 
uf  the  Phila(leli>hia  International  Exhibition  of  lS7f>. 
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ill  Holland  has  been  almost  entirely  taken  from  the  work  of 
M.  Moyersoen. 

NoT£. —  (a)  Besides  the  above  iiientioued  workn  most  of  the  followiog 
Knfflish  documents,  articles,  books,  «fec^  bearing  on  primary  education  in 
HoUand.  may  be  consulted  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St. 
Stephen  s  House,  Cannon  Kow,  Whitehall,  London. 

Barnardy  JLy  National  Education.  Systems,  Institutions,  and 
Statistics  of  Fublic  Instruction  in  different  Countries.  1872.  Pp.  401 
to  463,  including  a  Report  by  Prof.  Alphonse  Leroy,  of  the  University 
of  Liege,  1860. 

Bainva^niy  IL^  National  Education  in  Europe,  1854,  pp.  595  to  618. 
with  extracts  from  Bache's  "  Keport  on  Education  in  Europe,''  1838,  ana 
from  W.  E.  Hickson's  "  Account  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Schools," 
1840. 

BiD^nanl,  //.,  Reformatory  Education.     1857. 

Hicksou,  W.  J^.,  Dutch  and  German  Schools.  Account  of  the 
present  state  of  Education  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  German 
States.     1840. 

Aiiglicfin  Church  Magazine^  1898-9.  Series  of  articles  on 
Religious  instruction  in  Continental  elementary  schools.  Religious 
instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Holland— Rotterdam,  by 
N,  S,  Miliier  Atkinson.    1898. 

Board  of  £dnfati</n,  SiKJcial  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects, 
Vol  iii.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  Belgium  and  Hofland, 
by  Miss  J.  D,  Montgomery,    1898. 

Dr.  Yates.  A  Brief  Outline  of  the  System  of  Public  Instruction 
in  the  Netherlands.    Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  February,  1868. 

Foreign  Office.  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,  1900.  Annual 
Series,  No.  2386.     Finances  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  year  1899-1900. 

Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  {Ireland)  Commission^  1897-82. 
Appendices.  Report  on  Manual  Training  m  Schools  in  North 
Germany  and  Holland,  by  A,  Purser,    1898. 

O'Mallet/,  Rev,  T/utddeus^  A  sketch  of  the  state  of  Popular 
Education  in  Holland,  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  France.  2nd  edition. 
1810. 

United  JStates  Bureau  (f  Education^  Circulai*s  of  Information. 
No.  2.  1877.  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Finland,  the  Netherlands,  etc.    1877. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Editcation,  Reix)rt  of  the  Commissioner, 
1894-95,  Vol.  I :  Education  in  the  Netherlanas,  by  Sophia  Nusshaunu 
1896. 

The  Education  Question  in  Holland^  By  a  Dutch  Clergyman. 
(Contemporary  Review,  vols.  7  and  8.)    1868. 

Lechjy  W,  E,  II,y  Democracy  and  Liberty,  vol.  ii.  p.  70  foil. 
(New  Edition,  1899.) 

Notes  from  the  Netherlands.  (Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  vols 
xiv.  and  xv.)    1850-51. 

6.  Benides  the  French  books  on  Dutch  primary  education  noticed  above 
in  the  bibliogranhical  note,  the  followmg  French  works  may  also  be 
consultwl  at  the  jk>ard  of  Education  Library  :— 

Vachon,  Marius.  RapiK)rts  a  M.  le  Ministre  de  rinstructioii 
Piibli(iuc  et  des  Jkaux-Arts  sur  les  Musses  et  les  Ecoles  d'Art 
Industriel  et  sur  la  Situation  des  Industries  Artistiques  en  Belgique 
et  en  Hollande.    1888. 
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DanAguser,  Kapport  sur  Torganlsation  dc  rEnseignement  Musical 
dans  les  Etablissements  d'Instmction  Publiquo  de  Belgique  ct  de 
Hollande.    (D6partement  de  la  Seine.)    1881. 

Narjoux.  Filix,  Les  Ecoles  Publiques.  Construction  et  In- 
stallation en  Belgique  et  on  Hollande.    1878. 

Bernard! $  "  La  Hollande  "  should  also  be  coasultcd  by  thase  who 
wish  to  understand  modern  Dutch  ix>litics.  The  chapter  on  public 
education  was  contributed  by  ^I.  Gustave  Lejeal.  (Paris,  LarousseJL 
1899. 

Lacheret,  E,,  Choses  de  Hollande.  La  Question  Scolaire  pp- 
59-82  (Paris,  Fischbacher).    1893. 

r.  The  following  official  reports  in  Dutch  may  also  be  consulted  at  the 
Board  of  Education  Library  :— 

Verslag  van  den  Staat  der  HoQge,  Middelbare  en  Lagere  Scholen 
in  het  Koninkr^k  der  Nederlanden.  1816-1840 ;  1841-45  ;  1854-55 ; 
1856-57;  1857-58;  1867-68  to  1869-70;  1875-76;  1879-80:  1881-82; 
1882-83  to  1884-85  ;  1889-90  to  1898-99. 

There  are  also  .several  works  in  Dutch  of  which  no  list  need  here  l>e 
given. 

♦«♦  A  description  of  Education  in  Holland  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Medd  will 
appear  as  a  supplement  to  Volume  8  of  "  Special  Reports  on  Educational 
Subjects." 
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STATE  PRIMARY  EDUCATIOX  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

A  Short  History  of  the  School  Legislation  from 

1798_1881). 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  at  what  precise  date  the 
primary  schools  of  Holland  became  in  any  sense  State  schools. 
If  this  historical  essay  pretended  in  any  degree  to  completeness 
it  would  of  necessity  begin  with  an  account  of  the  Dutcn  schools 
in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  would 
necessarily  explain  that  after  theDnteli  had  delivered  themselves 
from  the  dominion  of  Spain  and  liad  renounced  their  spiritual 
allegiance  to  the  Holy  See,  the  schools  became  in  a  sense  State 
institutions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch  Republic,  as 
a  loyal  child  of  the  Reformation,  was  so  thorouglily  religious 
and  Protestant  a  State  that  the  schools,  though  institutions  of 
the  Suite,  were  more  concerned  to  inculcate  religion  than 
anything  else.  Such  a  complete  history  would  proceed  to  quote 
various  decrees  of  the  (lovernment  on  the  subje<?t  of  schools 
and  schoolmasters  and  their  duty  to  secure  that  "  the  youth  be 
well  taught  and  trained  in  the  fenr  of  God";  and  {iarticukr 
attention  would  be  paid  to  the  decree  of  1612  in  which  such  a 
religious  education  was  described  in  dct^iil.  It  would  explain  that 
after  1611)  when,  through  the  Synod  of  Dordt,  the  Church  was 
formally  united  to  the  State,  the  Government  entrusted  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  schools  to  the  clergj'  and 
enjoined  them  to  "keep  an  accurate  survey  of  the  schools,  and  to 
visit  both  the  public  and  the  ]>rivatc  schools  ...  in  order 
to  incite  the  schoolmasters  and  the  children  to  zeiil  and 
t^odliness."  The  conscientious  historian  would  then  describe 
how  the  secular  teaching  in  the  schools  was  gi-adually  sacrificed 
more  and  more  to  the  rrligious  teaching,  which  itself  tended 
to  degenerate  into  an  unlovely  if  orthodox  formalism;  how  the 
clerg}'man,  who  had  many  other  duties  besides  the  care  of 
schools,  neglected  this  duty  more  and  more,  until  the  people  had 
lost  all  interest  in  an  education  that  comprised  little  but  religious 
teaching,  and  that  in  a  fomi  anything  rather  than  attractive; 
how  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  time,  and  especially  the 
humanistic  theory  of  Rousseau,  affected  fii-st  the  upper  stratum 
of  Dutch  life  and  finally  penetrated,  as  all  intellectual  in- 
fluences must  penetrate  to  some  extent,  the  primary  school: 
how,  in  consequence,  religion  was  in  danger  of^  final  expulsion 
from  the  schools  which  became,  when  the  Cliurch  was  severed 
from  the  State  in  1795,  institutions  of  the  State  in  a  new  sense 
reflecting  the   social  and   |K)liticiil   theories  of    the  governing 
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classes  and  regarded  by  them  as  an  instrument  of  progress  in  the 
direction  of  tne  goal  suggested  by  the  doctrmes  of  flic  French 
Revokition. 

All  this  intricate  history  would  have  to  be  set  forth  by  anyone 
wlio  pretended  to  completeness ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  for  the 
undei*standuijj  of  the  present  system  of  primary  education 
in  Holland,  it  is  only  nccessiiry  to  go  back  to  the  last  forty 
veal's  of  the  eighteenth  century.  During  tliat  period  it  is  possible 
to  trace  the  oiigin  and  the  influence  of  certain  ideas  that  culmi- 
nated finally  in  the  first  legislative  enactment  of  State  Primary 
Education  in  1800. 

"  Thirty  years  ago,"  wrote  Cuvier  in  1811,  "  the  inferior  schools 
of  Holland  resembled  those  of  the  siime  class  in  other  countries. 
Masters,  nearly  as  imorant  as  the  children  they  had  to  teach, 
succ^ded  witn  difficulty  to  impart,  in  seveml  years,  a  slender 
amount  of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  to  a  small  number 
of  scholars.  There  was  no  general  superintendence  of  the  schools ; 
the  most  of  them  were  set  up  on  private  speculation ;  the 
diflierent  religious  sects  maintained  several  for  tneir  poor,  under 
the  supervision  of  their  deacons;  but  these  schools  wer6  ex- 
clusively for  the  children  of  the  parish  ;  those  whose  parents  did 
not  belong  to  some  particular  church  were  not  provided  for ;  the 
Catholics  had  no  schools  of  the  sort,  although  so  numerous  in 
the  country ;  and,  as  the  deacons  of  the  Reformed  churches  go 
out  of  office  by  rotation,  their  su]>erintendence  was  not  directed 
by  any  settled  principles.  The  result  of  all  these  circumstances 
was  tnat  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  were  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  immorality.' 

A  similar  iuagment  was  passed  by  M.  Steyn  Parve  upon  the  state 
of  Dutch  eclucation  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.* 
"  Primary  education  in  the  Netherlands  was  pretty  much  in  the 
same  situation  as  eveiy where  else  in  Europe  at  tlie  same  time. 
That  is  to  say,  the  method  of  instruction,  being  purely 
mechanical,  was  more  adapted  to  stifle  than  to  stimulate  the 
intelligence  of  the  pupils ;  tlie  school  books  were  very  imperfect ; 
the  teachers  as  a  general  rule  lacked  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  diflicult  task:  their  financial 
position  and  their  needs  were  altogether  disproportionate ;  and 
there  was  practically  no  interest  taKcn  by  the  greater  number  of 

Eirents  in  the  education  of  their  children.    Moreover,  no  general 
w  regulated  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  nor  even  the 

higher  education  given  by  the  Univei-sities."  -      2"(  :^ 

iJut  no  country  in  Europe  is  in  a  position  to  employ  this  state 
of  things  in  Holland  in  the  last  century-  as  a  historical  reproach 
against  her.  If  schools  were  bad  at  that  time  in  HoUand  there 
were  some  countries  in  which  they  were  woree  and  none  in 
which  they  were  remarkably  better.  Matthew  Arnold,  whose 
authority  is  Cuvier*s  report,  is  at  pains  to  make  a  two-edged 
compliment  to  Dutch  Protestantism.     At  any  rate,  he  says, 

*  ^^  Instruction  pjntnairCy  $tcondaire^  et  sujx'rieure  en  /ItJiayide"  (p.  1). 
1878.    Stijlioft,  Lcyden, 
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ProtesUintisin  in  Holland  Imilt  schools  for  the  children  of  its  own 
communion,  while  there  were  no  schools  whatever  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  ^'hurches.  But  towai-ds  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  "  the  Dutch  schools  for  the  poor  resembled 
'  those  of  all  other  comitrics,  that  is  to  say  they  were  exceedmgly 
bad.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  in  Holland,  even  in  a  strongholJl 
of  Protestantism — that  Protestantism  which  is  conmionly  thought 
to  have  done  so  much  for  the  instruction  of  the  people — primary 
schools  should,  by  explicit  testimony,  be  declared  to  have  been, 
eighty  years  ago,  thus  inferior.  •  .  .  Protestantism  had,  in 
truth,  tne  zeal  to  found  schools,  but  it  had  not  the  knowledge  to 
make  good  schools."* 

"There  was  no  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers;  the 
schoohnasters  were  ignonint,  and  the  instruction  beggarly."t 
The  following  pages  will  show  that  it  was  a  voluntary  association 
that  really  alterea  this  state  of  things  and  finally  pointed  the  way 
along  which  the  State  should  proceed  first  to  the  encouragement, 
and  then  to  the  control  of  national  education. 

Sir  James  Kay-ShuttleworthJ  speaks  of  the  influence  of  the 
central  European  States,  and  of  Switzerland  in  particular,  as 
having  helped  to  produce  the  system  of  State  Education  in 
Holland: — "The  institutions  of  the  central  States  of  Europe  for 
the  promotion  of  primary  education  procured,  at  an  early 
period  in  the  Batavian  flepublic,  spontaneous  efforts  from  a 
sagacious  people  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  the  poorer 
classes.  The  direct  interference  of  the  Government  was  reserved 
for  the  present  century ;  and  this  is  in  no  slight  degree  to  be 
attributed  to  the  labours  of  Pestalozzi§  in  Switzerland,  which 
called  forth  similar  exertions  from  Van  der  Ende,  from  Prinsen, 
and  from  Falk." 

One  writer  ||  finds  the  first  impulse  of  the  movement  for  pMi4' 
education  in  certain  Questions  proposed  for  comjjetitive  oiscus- 
sion  among  its  members  by  the  Netherlands  Scientific  Society 
(SocUtd  Neerlandaise  dee  Sciences).  The  first  Question  of  this 
nature  was  propounded  in  1760  and  dealt  witli  the  physical 
education  of  young  children  ;  and  the  second,  in  1763,  referred 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  children  as  directed 


**  Report  of  the  Education  Commission,  1861,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  134,  135. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

X  "  Four  Perioils  of  Education,"  p.  217  (Second  Period).  Published  in 
1862. 

8  Elsewhere  ("  Report  on  the  Training  of  Paui>er  Children  and  on  District 
Schools,"  1838),  the  same  writer  speaks  of  .  .  .  "  The  methods  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  as  reduced  to  practice  )>y  M.  Piinsen  in  the  schools  of  Holland " 
(p.  47). 

II  Dr.  D.  de  Loos.  "  Organisation  de  I'Enseignement  Primaire  dans  Ic 
royaume  des  Pays-Bas,"  1896.  Cf.  also  Barnard,  "National  Education  in 
Europe,  1854," p.  595  ;  and  Prof.  Alphonse  Leroy,  in  Barnard's  "Systems 
,  ,  ,  of  Public  Instruction,"  p.  107, 
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towards  a  double  object,  their  usefulness  as  citizens  and  their 
happiness  as  individuals.*  Some  fifteen  jrears  later  a  question 
dealing  more  directly  with  the  organisation  of  education  was 
proposed  for  discussion  by  the  Society  of  Zeeland  (Zeeuwsch 
Genoot^hap),  This  question,  vague  and  general  though  it  is, 
shows  that  so  early  as  1779  it  was  felt  by  a  certain  number  of 
the  better  educated  portion  of  the  nation  that  an  improvement 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  country  was  necessary  if  the 
standard  of  general  culture  in  Holland  was  to  be  raised.f 

But  it  was  the  "  Society  for  promoting  the  public  welfare " 
{SocUti  du  Bien  Public)  that  actually  set  the  example  of  definite 
educational  effort.  It  was  foundea  in  1785  at  Edam  and 
developed  very  rapidly.  From  the  first  it  performed  the  useful 
task  01  bringing  nome  to  the  public  mind  the  defects  of  the 
national  education ;  and,  under  its  encouragement  and  influence, 
many  new  schools  were  organised  with  improved  principles  and 
methods  of  instruction.  Some  of  the  local  departments  of  the 
Society  established  schools  for  the  poor  in  which  instruction  was 

S'ven  absolutely  free  of  charge.  The  Society  also  founded  a 
ormal  School  at  Groningcn,  which  lasted  until  1857,  when  it 
was  transformed  into  a  public  school. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  the  Netherlands  in  Buisson's 
DictionTutire  de  Pidugogie  et  d' Instruction  Primaire,  brings 
into  its  due  prominence  a  point  in  connection  with  the  Society 
for  the  Pubhc  Good  which  has  been  ignored  almost  completely 
by  other  writers.  "  A  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  schools 
created  or  encouraged  by  the  Society  was  their  neutral  character 
in  regard  to  religion ;  from  the  first,  the  Society  declared  its  in- 
tention of  remaining  independent  of  all  religious  sects  and  of  all 
political  parties.  Children  of  all  confessions  were  admitted  into 
the  Society's  schools,  and  teachers  in  them  were  forbidden  to 
give  any  instruction  in  do^ma.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Public  Good,  which  numbered  in  its  ranks  all  the 
advanced  men  of  the  country,  the  principle  of  the  neutrality  of 
schools  was  shortly  to  be  inscribed  in  the  law ;  and  it  has  never 
ceased  since  that  time  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  system  of  public 
primaiy  education  in  the  Netherlands." 

A  "  Dutch  Clergyman,"  writing  in  1868  of  "  The  Education 
Question  in  Holland,"  J  describes  the  religious  attitude  of  the 
great  Society  as  follows : — "  It  professes  to  be  a  Christian  institu- 
tion, and  excludes  Jews  from  its  membership.  In  the  days  of 
its  origin,  however,  it  meant  by  the  term  Christianity  little  more 
than  Sousseau's  natural  religion."    While  it  was  not  "  averse  to 

*  ^^  Comment  faut-il  conduire  VespHt  et  le  cceur  d!un  enfant y  po^w  qt^il 
devienne  uj^jour  un  homine  utile  et  neureux  ?  " 

t  "  Quelle  amilioration  Jaut-il  aux  4cole%  cammunales  ou  publiquet 
tpScialement  aux  ^coles  A  ^erlaiidaises,  pour  accroitre  la  civilisation  de 
notre  nation  ?  Quelle  est  la  maniere  la  plus  avantageuse  de  Pifiti'oduire  et 
de  la  maintenir  f  " 

X  Contemjxyrary  Review,  vols,  vii,  and  viii. 
5589  U 
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religion  being  introduced  into  the  i^chools  and  recommended  in 
the  school  books,"  u  clear  idea  of  what  the  Society  meant  by 
religion  may  be  gathered  fi'om  the  memorial  presented  to  the 
National  Assembly  in  1796.  We  sliall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  this  memorial  presently  as  well  as  of  the  ''  General  Ideiis  upon 
National  Education,"  which  the  Society  contributetl  to  the 
labours  of  the  Conuniasion  appointed  todetil  with  the  suggestions 
made  in  the  memorial.  Meanwhile  some  won:ls  in  the  memorial 
itself  will  show  that  the  religious  principles  of  the  laiders  of  the 
movement  for  national  education  were  identical  with  those  set 
forth  in  the  famous  "  Republican  Catechism  "  which  the  National 
Assembly  barely  refrained  from  imposing  on  the  schools  of  the 
country  In  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  eenturv.  "  In  our 
opinion,"  the  meraonalists  say,  '*  it  is  desirable  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  tjie  national  relij^non  shoultl  eonsisi  in  a  simple  exposition  M 
of  natural  reUgion  unmixed  with  any  dogmatic  system."*  | 

An  acknowledgment  of  the  great  Society's  intfuenee  upon  the 
legislation  of  1806,  and,  in  particular,  upon  its  provisions  as  tf» 
religious  instruction  and  the  religious  bodies,  is  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  report  on  "  luementoiry  and  Middle-Class 
Instruction  in  the  Netherlands,"  put  fortl/  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission o(  the  Netherlands  in  1876.  "  When,  in  tho  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  BatavicUi  Hepublit;  had  tuk(»n  in- 
struction under  its  specie*]  protection,  and  endeavoured  to 
promote  its  establishment  by  Publications  bised  entirely  on 
the  liberal  principles  advoeatetl  and  promulgjited  by  the  Society 
for  the  Public  Goijd,  whiek  temh'd  eapfclaUjj  fo  rrndpr  the 
itcliool  eniinly  i adept- ndfnt  of  fnlfslttstintl  iiiftjtenr*\  the  first 
School  Liiw  was  passed  on  the  3rd  of  April,  lKO«>/*t 

"  Education  ,  .  .  ,  was  always  the  great  t»bjeet  of  the 
thoughts  and  labours  of  the  Society  K)r  the  Public  Good,  and  the 
history  of  its  achievements  in  this  matter  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  bmnches:  first,  the  researches  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  on  the  physical  education  of  children,  upon  the  best  methods 
of  teachiug, and  upon  moral  education:  secondly,  the  elemeutarv^ 
books  which  were  published  to  iissist  in  caiTving  those  mcthocfs 
into  practice :  and  thirdly,  the  s(*hools  whicli  were  established, 
ntH  with  the  view  of  retaining  them  under  their  own  diretlion, 
and  still  less  of  taking  possession  of  primary  instruction,  but  to 
supply,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  oraiuary  schools  models  by 
which  they  might  improves  their  systems.^  .  .  Labours  hh 
varied  and  so  extended,  could  not  fail  to  have  an  iuHucnce  upon 
the  improvement  of  pubhc  educ:ation ;  but  that  influence  would 
have  probably  remained  for  ever  feeble^  precarious,  or  at  least 
eontined  to  certain  districts,  without  tlie  powerful  intervention 
of  tlio  Government     ,    ,    ,     This  was  at  hrst  partial  only.     .     . 


♦  Quoted  in  the  Contefnporaty  Memmv^  vol  vii,,  p.  391. 

t  0/K  nV.,  p.  L    The  italics  ai-e  imt,  of  counjie,  in  the  original, 
{  In  1797  the  ruagiatratea  of  AniKterdttm  erected  schools  for  the  poor,  with 
plans  and  with  methods  suggested  hy  this  Society. 
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But  in  1801,  1803,  and  1806,  the  Government  testified  its 
respect  for  the  Society  by  following  the  advice  of  several  of  its 
members  in  the  measures  which  it  adopted  at  these  several 
periods  for  the  improvement  and  general  organisation  of 
primary  instruction."* 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1796,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Government  to  these  matters.  In  that 
year  a  ^oup  of  men  presented  to  the  National  Assembly  some 
suggestions  for  a  proposed  enactment  of  State  education.  The 
suggestipns  were  referred  to  a  Commission,  and  the  Commis- 
sion naturally  called  upon  the  "Society  for  the  Public 
Good"  for  information.  The  fifteen  questions  put  by  the 
Commission  to  this  society  gave  it  the  opportunity  of  largely 
determining  what  character  the  Government's  organisation  of 
schools  should  take ;  for  the  answers  it  gave  to  the  Commission 
were  treated  with  the  respect  to  which  its  honourable  record  in 
educational  effort  entitled  it.f  The  result  was  the  creation  of  an 
agencj,  or,  rather,  an  agent  of  national  education^  with 
functions  of  an  advisory  rather  than  administrative  nature. 

The  law  of  1801  may  be  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
agency  established  by  Article  92  of  the  new  Constitution  of  1798. 
And  thus,  in  less  than  three  years,  the  indirect  connection  between 
the  State  and  national  education  was  made  direct. 

The  new  law  laid  it  down  that  there  should  be  an 
adequate  number  of  schools  in  every  district,  although  it  left 
their  organisation  to  the  communes.  The  direct  connection 
then  established  between  the  central  authority  and  the 
schools  took  two  forms — inspection,  and  the  assistance  by 
Government  grants  of  teachers  who  possessed  certain  qualifica- 
tions fixed  by  Government. 

But  the  legislation  of  1801,  even  >\dth  the  improvements  effected 
in  it  in  1803,  could  not  long  satisfy  the  educational  needs  of  the 
nation.  It  soon  became  obvious  that,  side  by  side  with  the 
jussistance  now  given  by  Government  to  the  schools  of  the  country 
(or,  more  accurately,  to  the  teachers  in  them),  there  must  be  a  more 
direct  control  exercised  by  the  State.  Accordingly,  the  law  of  1806 
effected  a  centralisiition  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  unfortu- 
nate in  the  light  of  subsequent  difficulties. § 

Meanwhile  certain  changes  of  administration  had  prepared 
the  way  for  an  effective  central  authority  for  eaucation. 
In  1805   Schimmelpenninck,  the  Grand  Pensionary  under  the 

*  Cuvier  in  Homei-'s  "  Education  in  Holland,"  pp.  263,  264. 

+  The  answer  was  entitled  ^^  AUjemeene  Denkbeelden  over  het  Xiitionnl 
Ondetnviss  "— "  General  Ideiis  upon  National  Education." 

\  Agent  cV Education  Xatwnale,  The  first  to  hold  this  office  wa.s  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Van  der  Palm,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of 
Leyden.  "a  learned  Oriental  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a  most 
classical  writer." 

§  "Ces  lois  (1801,  1803)  n'avaient  pu  exercer  que  peu  d'influence  sur 
Finstniction  ....  la  nouvelle  loi  (1806) — peut  etre  considereo  comnie  une 
Mition  modifi^e  et  perfectionn^e." — Steyn  Parv^,  p.  2. 

5589,  u  2 
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new  Constitution,  abolished  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and 
appointed  instead  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  he  assigned  the 
care  of  public  instruction.  To  assist  in  the  duties  of  this 
department  of  public  education,  M.  Van  der  Ende  was  made 
Assistant  Secretary.  To  this  distinguished  man  and  to  M. 
Van  der  Palm,  the  famous  Orientalist,  who  rciiliy  began  the 
governmental  administration  of  schools  in  1799,  1801,  and  1803, 
the  title  of  "  fathers  of  public  instruction,"  has  been  given. 
M.  Van  der  Ende  remained  at  the  head  of  the  new  Government 
Department  until  1833. 

With  the  year  1806  begins  what  may  be  called  the  modem  period 
of  Dutch  national  education — modem,  because  the  characteristic 
of  education  in  this  century  is  its  direct  connection  with  a  central 
office  of  the  State.  The  regime  of  1806  lasted  until  1857 ;  and,  in 
fact,  no  fundamental  change  was  made  until  1889  when  something 
verv  like  a  final  settlement  of  the  religious  problem  was  eifectea. 

An  account  of  the  edue^itional  history  of  Holland  in  this 
century,  however  brief  and  however  impartial  it  might  be,  could 
not  be  so  written  as  to  exclude  all  mention  of  the  religious 
question.  It  has  always  been  the  centre  of  educational  con- 
troversy in  Holland,  and  it  will  accordingly  provide  the  main 
thread  of  the  following  survey. 

But  before  proceeding  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  this 
history  a  few  words  must  be  said  as  to  the  events  which 
were  then  taking  place  in  Europe.  How  far  those  events 
may  have  directly  influenced  educational  and  other  progress  in 
the  Netherlands  must  be  left  to  more  competent  historians.  At 
the  least,  they  form  the  environment  in  which  the  educational 
legislation  of  the  years  1801,  1803,  1806,  and  1816,*  was 
developed ;  and,  as  such,  they  demand  notice. 

When  the  Society  for  the  Public  Good  began  its  educational 
work,  Holland  was  still  a  Republic  under  its  Stadtholder.  In 
1793  the  National  Council  of  France  declared  war  against 
Holland ;  in  1794  the  French  armies  overran  Belgium,  and  m  the 
following  year  entered  Amsterdam,  William  V.,  the  Stadtholder, 
with  his  family,  escaping  to  England  from  Scheveningen  in 
Januar}',  1795.  In  1798  the  new  Constitution  of  Holland  was 
drawn  up ;  for  Bonaparte's  treaty  of  the  Campo  Formio  (October, 
1797)  had  secured  Belgium  to  France.  Finallv,  in  1806,  Louis 
Bonapirte  was  declared  King,  and  Holland  thus  received  its 
monarchical  constitution. 

Several  of  these  events  coincide  with  the  milestones  of  educa- 
linaal  ])ro<rics.s,  whicth  hav^c  just  boon  enumerated.  The  political 
changes  (4*  ili  •  <1 ; y  \\vm\o  for  progn^ss,  at  least  in  ( dncation.  The 
conquest  of  Holland  I»y  Fran<o  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Batavian  Hepublict  are  closely  followed  by  the  suggestions  for  State 
e<li]cation  ])r(»sented  to  the  National  As.seml)ly  in  1796.  The 
agericy   of   National   Education   was  credited  by  an   Article  in 


*  The  date  of  tlie  establishment  of   Nonaal  Schools  at  Haarlem  ami 
Lierre. 
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the  new  Constitution.  The  first  law  enacting  State  education 
was  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Rxtavian  Kepublic,  and  the 
second  great  change  in  education  (1806)  coincides  with  the 
abolition  of  the  BaUivian  Republic  and  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  under  Louis  Bonaparte. 

Schools  were  made,  by  the  law  of  1806, "  neutral "  in  the  matter 
of  religion.*  Children  of  different  denominations  could  attend 
them  without  having  their  religious  convictions  interfered  with. 
But  this  neutrality,  according  to  the  Act,  was  to  mean  neither 
atheism  nor  indifference.  "  National  education  should  be  so 
organised  that  all  pupils  may  be  prepared  at  school  for  the 
practice  of  all  virtues,  ooth  Christian  and  social."f 

Priests  and  other  ministers  of  religion  were  invited  to  under- 
tiike  the  religious  instniction  of  the  pupils  out  of  school-hours. 
This  invitation  was  issued  in  the  form  of  a  ministerial  circidar, 
and  was  on  the  whole  well  received  and  acted  upon,  notably  by 
the  Roman  Catholics.  J 

"The  authors  of  the  law,"  wrote  Cuvior,  "were  on  their 
guard  against  a  desire  to  remodel  everything  anew ;  on  the 
contrary  they  recognised  all  the  existing  sctools,  such  as  they  then 
were,  and  by  whatever  means  they  were  maintained ;  but  they 
subjected  all  to  one  regular  ana  imiform  system  of  superin- 
tendence." This  is  well  put  in  the  article  on  the  Netherlands 
in  Buisson's  Dictionary,  "  the  law  does  not  in  any  way  take  upon 
itself  to  *  create '  a  system  of  primary  education ;  it  does  not  impose 
upon  the  commutes  and  the  departments  the  obligation  of  erecting 
schools.  The  schools  exist,  they  are  there  in  suflficient  numbers, 
the  zeal  of  the  Municipal  authorities  and  of  individuals  are  a  far 

*  Surely  }A\  Lacheret  {La  q^iention  scolaire :  Chases  de  lloUande) 
mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  term  neutral  when  he  stiys  that,  under  the 
law  of  1806,  the  sch(X)l  wan  not  denominational,  but,  for  all  that,  not 
neutral,  V>ecause  "  la  Bihle  jxtuvait  y  Hre  lu^,  on  ])ouvait  y  prUr.  .  .  .  (Test 
la  Cfmstitutum de  ISJIfH  (lui  a proclam^ le  principe  de  la  nexUralit^ absoltte" 
But  only  a  pi-ayer  such  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  common  to  all  Christians,  could 
\ye  used  in  school  ;  only  the  Bible  could  be  read.  Nor  has  neutrality  in 
Dutch  schools  ever  been  "absolute"  :  it  has  always  been  neutrality  relatim 
to  the  irlimous  opinions  actwdly  held  hy  the  jntpils  of  any  ixirticular 
nrhoftl.  M.  Lacheret  elsewhere  (p.  09)  makes  some  useful  distinctions 
lietween  "^  neutraJite  dcs profframnies"  and  "/a  neutrality destnaUres"  : 
and  again  between  "/<f  neutrality  symjnthique,''  axmV  la  neutndite  hostile. 

t  "  .  .  .  cf e  fa':on  (pic  ...  les  eleves  s^mnt  prqxirh  a  Vcjcetvice 
de  toutes  les  vertus  chrt^tlennes  et  SfK-iales"  The  ori;?in  of  this  phrase  may 
prolxibly  be  traced  to  the  memorial  presented  to  the  National  Assembly 
III  i79f5.  After  excluding  all  admixture  of  a  "dojgmatic"  system  from  the 
religion  of  the  national  schools  the  memorial  continues  "since  every  mem- 
ber of  society  .  .  .  ought  to  know  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  he  also  ought 
to  be  taught  them.  It  is  conswiuently  desirable  that  a  system  of  the 
righta,  and  especially  of  the  duties,  of  a  citizen  should  be  inculcated  upon 
the  children. 

X  *^  II  est  des  pays  oU  Vt^cole  vHa  pu  etre  declaree  neutre  nu'an  prir  de 
^orujiies  luttes  et  apres  une  r^aistance  ohstin^e  du  clerg^.  En  llollande^  dans 
Us  jn-emieres  annies  de  ce  sikle^  ViStat  des  esprit s  permit  dere'aliserceprogres 
Bans  qu^aucune  opposition  se  niani/estut,'*    Buisson.    Art.  cit. 
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8urer  guamntee  of  their  existence  nrid  of  their  prosperity  thau 
any  prescription  of  a  few  could  be.  The  action  of  the  Govemment 
in  this  state  of  things  ought  to  lie  confineil  to  .s\iperintondonce 
and  direction,  and  that  is  why  the  whole  law  is  designed  not  to 
substitute  for  the  initiative  of  the  citizen  the  initiative  ot 
Government,  but  to  establish  a  system  of  guarantees  and  of  State 
control  in  order  to  prevent  possihle  abuses/' 

The  law  of  180(i  was  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  Batavian  Republic  and  ratified  in  the  same  year  by  Louis 
Bonaparte  on  the  establishujcnt  of  the  niouarchy.     It  placexl 

rractieally  every  school  under  the  control  of  the  YjovemuK^nt. 
t  is  an  example  of  that  type  of  educational  legislation  wliich 
ignores  all  vested  interests.  *'  The  system  of  education  astab- 
hshed  by  this  law  provided  for  scarcely  any  fi-eedom  of  action 
whatever.  It  fonually  ordained  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Stiit^ 
to  erect  schools  and  punuitted  the  communei^  to  erect  them 
only  under  the  direction,  and  subject  to  the  control,  of  the 
tiovemnient      Educational  freedom  existed  no  longer."* 

The  fact  that  a  school  Wiis  in  receipt  of  any  grant,  whether 
from  the  State,  the  province,  the  commune,  or  even  a  charitable 
or  religious  association,  was  enough  to  constitute  it  a  "  public 
school."  Practically  all  existnig  schools  were  thus  put  withm  the 
meaning  of  the  Act;  and  it  further  provided  that  no  new  school 
could  be  founded  except  with  the  authorisation  of  the  Govern- 
mental, provincial,  or  conmiuaal  authority. 

The  legislation  of  1 806  did  not  institute  normal  schools.  It  did, 
however,  require  of  everyone  intending  to  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, a  ceitifica.te  giving  a  "  genera!  admission/'  This  '*  general 
admission,"  gained  by  exauiination,  merely  conferred  upon  the 
successful  c.^indidate  the  title  of  teacher;  he  required  a  further 
*'  special  admission  "  before  he  could  actually  teach.  There  were 
four  grades  of  *'  general  admission/'  To  practise  teaching  as  a 
public  or  as  a  private  schoolmaster  in  towns  it  was  necessary  to  hold 
the  first  or  t  he  second  grade  certificate.  The  third  grade  quali- 
fied teachers  fur  village  schools,  and  the  fourth  was  for  under* 
masters  and  assistants.  Matthew  Arnold  speaks  of  '*  the  Dutch 
regulation  instructing  the  examiners  to  admit  to  the  highest 
grade  those  candidates  only  who  gave  sims  of  a  distinffuished 
culture*'  as  having  *' assigned  to  the  schoolmaster's  trauiing  a 
humanizing  and  educating  direction/'  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  that,  by  the  eighth  article  of  the  Regidatioos  on  the 
Examinations,  the  commission  Wiis  bound  "  to  enter  mto  a 
familiar  conversation  with  the  cajididates,  and  to  ascertain  their 
moral  and  religious  prineiples/*t 

The  special  admission  mejint  success  in  a  compotitivo 
examination  ot  candidates  for  some  definite  vacancy  as  a  public 
master.     The  law  made  the  Inspector  of  the  district  necessarily 


•  **/)ii  regime  Ugalde  ren^gnenmii  primaire  en  ffollande"    M.  Roinain 
Moyersoea.    Larose,  Paris,  1895.    Sec  alao  Steyn  Pftrv6,  op,  ci/.,  pp.  4-6, 

t  Contemporary  Mcvieu\  vol,  vii.^  p,  3iM. 
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one  of  the  examiners.  A  candidate  for  "  special  admission  "  as  a 
private  teacher  needed  no  second  examination;  but  he  did 
require  the  authorisation  of  the  commune  in  which  he  proposed 
to  teach,  and  this  was  not  usually  given  without  the  inspector's 
concurrence. 

Normal  Schools  were  not  established  until  1816,  when,  by  M. 
Van  der  Ende*s  influence,  one  was  placed  at  Haarlem  for 
Holland,  and  another  at  Lierre,  near  Antwerp,  for  Belgium.  But 
these  institutions  were  sufficient  only  for  a  select  number  of 
the  most  promising  teachers.  For  the  ordinary  teacher  the 
training  under  the  system  known  to  us  as  that  of  "  pupil- 
teachers  "  was  all  that  could  be  obtained.  It  was  the  invention 
of  the  Society  for  the  Public  Good,  who  permitted  the 
best  scholars  in  their  schools  to  stay  without  paying  for  two 
or  three  years  longer  than  the  others,  on  condition  that  they 
acted  as  teachers.  They  became  in  course  of  time,  first, 
assistants ;  then,  under-masters ;  then,  head-masters.  "  It  was 
the  first  serious  attempt  to  form  a  body  of  regularly  trained 
masters  for  primary  schools.  In  our  eyes  it  should  have  a  special 
interest:  we  owe  to  it  the  institution  of  pupil-teachers."* 

But  to  record  the  fact  that  England  borrowed  her  pupil- teacher 
system  from  Holland  would  not  in  itself  convey  an  accurate 
explanation  of  what  that  system  actually  was.  With  us,  the 
system  has  never  been  so  complete  as  it  was  in  Dutch  schools, 
and  modifications  have  been  from  lime  to  time  introduced.  It 
may  be  as  well,  therefore,  to  quote  in  full  a  description  given  by 
Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth  in  his  "  Second  Keport  on  the 
Training  of  Parochial  Schoolmasters  at  Battersea,"f  aated  1843. 

"  In  Holland,  the  elementary  schoolmasters  in  every  great  town 
form  a  society,  associated  lor  their  common  benefit.  Their 
schools  are  always  large,  varying  in  numbers  from  three  to  seven 
hundred  or  even  a  thousand  children,  who  are  often  assembled 
*  in  one  room.J  Every  master  is  aided  by  a  certain  number  of 
assistants  of  different  ages,  and  by  pupil-teachers. 

"  The  course  through  which  a  youth  passes  from  a  position  of 
distinction,  as  one  of  the  most  successful  scholars,  to  that  of 
master  of  a  school,  is  obvious.  He  is  apprenticed  as  a  pupil- 
teacher  (an  assistant,  equivalent  in  the  first  stage  to  the  most 
superior  class  of  our  monitors  in  England).  As  pupil-teacher  he 
assists  in  the  instruction  of  the  youngest  classes  during  the  day, 
witnessing  and  taking  part  in  the  general  movements  of  the 
school,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  aiscipline  and  order.  He 
resides  with  his  own  family  in  the  city,  and  before  he  is  admitted 
apprentice  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  that  he  belongs  to  a  well- 
conducted  household,  and  that  he  will  be  reared  by  his  parents 
in  habits  of  religion  and  order.     Every  evening  all  the  pupil- 


*  Matthew  Arnold,  ap.  clt.y  p.  139. 

t "  Four  Periods  of  Public  Education,"  pp.  394,  395. 

I  The  law  of  1889  limited  the  number  of  pupils  in  any  one  school  to  (500. 
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teachers  of  the  town  are  assembled  to  receive  instruction.  Thd 
society  of  teachers  provides  from  its  own  body  a  succession  ot 
instructors,  by  one  of  whom,  on  each  night  of  the  week,  the 
pupil-teachers  are  taught  some  branch  ef  elementary  knowledge 
necessary  to  school-keeping.  One  of  the  most  experienced 
masters  of  the  town,  likewise,  gives  them  lectures  on  method, 
and  on  the  art  of  organising  and  conducting  a  school. 

"  The  society  of  schoolmasters  meets  from  time  to  time  to 
receive  from  each  of  its  members  an  account  of  the  conduct, 
progress,  and  Qualifications  of  each  pupil- teacher  in  the  town, 
not  only  in  tne  evening  classes,  but  in  the  school  duties  of 
the  day. 

"  On  the  reputation  thus  acquired  and  preserved  depends  the 

E regress  of  the  pupil-teacher  in  the  art  or  school-keeping.  As 
is  experience  becomes  more  mature,  and  his  knowledge  increases, 
he  is  entrusted  with  more  important  matters  and  higher  classes  in 
the  school.  He  undergoes  two  successive  examinations  by  the 
Government  Inspector,  being  first  admitted  candidate  and  after- 
wards assistant-master,  and  he  is  then  at  liberty  to  complete 
his  course  of  training  by  entering  the  Nonnal  School  at  Haarlem, 
from  which  he  can  ootain  the  highest  certificates  of  fitness  for 
the  duties  of  his  profession." 

In  another  passage  (p.  218)  the  same  writer  sums  up  the 
provision  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Holland  under 
the  H()ir)he  of  1806  to  1857  in  the  following  sentences : — "  Two 
normal  schools  now  exist  in  Holland,  in  which  a  large  l>o(ly  of 
teachers  is  trained;  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Dutch  schools  to  select  the  most  promising  pupils,  first  as 
assistants  in  the  more  mechanical  arrangements  ot  the  school, 
and  then  to  be  trained  successively  in  every  department,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  receive  such  instruction  as  may  fit  them,  when 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  succcssfiilly  to  perform  the  duties  of 
teachers  in  primary  schools.  Many  of  the  pupils  thus  reared  in 
the  primary  schools  finish  their  education  in  tne  normal  schools." 

Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth's  estimate  of  the  value  of  this 
system  may  be  gathered  from  his  recommendation  of  it  as  "  a 
course  of  training  i>eculiarly  well-adapted  to  the  formation  of 
masters  for  the  great  schools  of  large  towns,  and  likewise  for 
supplying  these  great  schools  during  tlie  education  of  the  pupil- 
teacner  with  the  indispensable  aid  of  a  body  of  assist^mt- 
masters. 

Cousin  remarks  on  the  blunt  directness  of  the  new  Dutch 
law.  "  It  was  not  intended,"  he  says,  "  to  be  a  master- 
piece of  classification,  in  which  the  subject  of  primary  in- 
struction should  be  divided  and  classified  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  philosophical  analysis.  It  went  straight  towards  the  goal 
which  it  was  designed  to  attain  by  the  shortest  and  safest  road  ; 
and  since  in  the  last  resort  the  whole  success  of  a  system  of 
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primary  instruction  depends  upon  the  inspection  of  schools,  it 
was  a  system  of  inspection  whicn  the  law  constituted."* 

But  perhaps  the  best  description  of  the  law  of  1806  as  a  whole 
is  to  be  found  in  Matthew  Arnold's  report.  His  view  of  its 
principal  characteristic  and  merit  must  be  given  in  his  own 
words. 

"  The  law  of  1806  was  vei'}^  short  and  very  simple.  It  adopted 
the  existing  schools;  but  it  did  two  thmgs  which  no  other 
school  law  had  yet  done,  and  which  were  the  foundations  of  its 
eminent  success — it  establishal  a  thorough  system  of  inspection 
for  the  schools,  a  thorough  system  ot  examination  tor  the 
teachers. 

"To  organise  inspection.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  object 
of  the  law  of  1806 ;  with  this  it  begins  and  with  this  it  ends. 
To  keep  the  system  of  inspection  efficient  was  the  central 
thought,  the  paramount  aim  of  its  author,!  up  to  the  very 
last  days  of  his  life,  when,  a  venerable  old  man,  he  received  M. 
Cousin  at  Haarlem  in  1836,  and  said  to  him,  *  Take  care  how 
you  choose  your  inspectors ;  they  are  men  whom  you  oiight  to 
look  for  ivith  a  lantern  in  your  hand.*  And  inspection  in  Holland 
was  organised  with  a  force  and  completeness  which  it  has  attained 
nowhere  else."  I  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  some  of 
the  best  work  done  bv  the  inspectors  was  unpaid,  "  following  a 
practice  not  rare  in  Holland,  where  the  public  service  is  esteemed 
highly  honourable,  and  where  the  numoer  of  persons  able  and 
wflling  to  take  part  in  it  is  greater  than  in  any  other  country." 

Arnold  shows  that  the  whole  system  established  in  1806 
depended  upon  the  inspectors,  for,  while  the  provincial  and 
communal  administrations  were  charged  to  provide  proper 
means  of  instruction,  to  ensure  the  teacher  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence and  to  obtain  a  regular  attendance  of  the  children, 
"  there  were  no  provisions  exacting  from  the  communes  an 
obligatory  establishment  of  schools,  a  legal  minimum  of  salary 
for  teachers ;  none  exacting  from  the  children  a  compulsory 
school  attendance.  Neither  did  the  State  enter  into  any  positive 
undertaking  as  to  its  own  grants.  In  general  terms  it  reserved 
to  itself  the  right  to  take  such  measures  as  it  should  think  fit  to 
improve  the  teacher's  position,  and  to  promote  the  good  instruc- 
tion of  the  young.  It  left  the  rest  to  tlic  stimulating  action  of 
its  inspectors  upon  provincial  and  communal  administrations 
singularly  well  disposed  to  receive  it.  .  .  .Its  confidence 
was  justified."§ 

*  ^*  Quoi  ik  plm  c/ioqiKittf  puur  iws  habitudes    .      .    fa  hi  JloUmidai^e 
n^ a  pas  vovlu  f aire  un  chef  a cftivrede  classification     .     .     elk  a  M  droit 
au  out  qv!elle  se  jyix>2>os(iit  d^atteindre     .      .      et,puisqite,  au/ond, 
tout  repose sur Vinspection^  ^tst  rtn^])€c(ion  git€  l<i  toi  a  constitude" 

t  M.  Van  der  Ende,  called  "the  father  of  public  instruction  in 
Holland." 

X  Commission  of  1861,  vol.  iv.,  p.  136.  The  system  wOvS  further  improved 
fir«t  in  1857  and  again  in  1878,  see  below. 

8  Ibid,  p.  137. 
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Every  province  was  divided  into  a  ceruin  nuniber  of  districts 
aii<l  each  district  was  controUeil  liy  an  inspector.  Tliree  tinies 
a  year  the  iiisjKjctors  met  to  form  the  Provincial  Commission  for 
primary  education.  Among  the  principal  tjisks  of  these  Com- 
missioners were  the  issue  of  certiticates  ol  qualification  to  teachere 
and  the  examination  of  the  reports  on  the  condition  of  schools 
in  their  province.  Once  a  ye^ir  each  Provincial  Connnission  sent 
a  delegate  to  the  Hagiie;  and  these  delegates  discussed  the  im 
proveiuents  to  be  iutnxlneed  into  the  system.  Thus,  everything 
depended  upon  the  Inspectorate. 

The  best  description  of  the  system  of  inspection  thus  estab- 
lished is  given  by  Sir  James  Kay-Shnttleworth  Ln  his  '*  Fotir 
Periods  of  Edncation."* 

'*The  syperintcndence  of  education  was  thrown  upon  the 
Minister  ot  the  Interior,  assisted  l»y  the  Inspector-General  of 
Instruction,  From  this  department  a  series  of  well-devised 
regulations  have  in  successive  years  emanated,  which  have  been 
graduidly  carried  into  execution  by  a  system  of  inspection  so 
devised  as  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  numicipal 
institutions  of  the  country  and  the  character  and  fcehngs  of  the 
inhabitiuits.  The  inspectors  form  the  mediinii  of  conuimnication 
between  the  Government,  the  municipal  councils,  the  provincial 
authorities,  and  the  committees  and  directors  of  schools.  It  is 
their  duty  to  foster  the  exertions  of  the  local  communities  and  to 
direct  them  to  useful  objects.  .  .  Every  inspector  visits  the 
schools  of  his  district  at  least  twice  everj"  year  ;  ne  has  power  to 
appoint  local  school  commissions,  but  is  himself  under  the 
authority  of  a  connnission  of  inspectors  of  each  department, 
which  assembles  three  times  a  year  in  the  chief  town  of  the 

Srovince  to  examine  the  reports  ol  the  local  inspectors  and  to 
iscuss  and  settle  all  matters  relating  to  the  internal  regulation 
of  schools.  Deputies  from  each  departmental  commission  are 
sent  to  the  council  of  inspectoi*s  at  the  Hague,  which  assembles 
amiuaUy  to  confer  with  the  Inspector-General  and  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior." 

Mr.  HicLson,  in  an  "Account  of  the  Dutch  and  Gennan 
Schools,"  published  in  1840,  expressed  his  opinion  that  "  the  Dutch 
schoolmasters  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Prussian,  and  the 
schools  of  primarv^  instmction  consequently  in  a  more  efficient 
state.  This  superioritv  we  attribute  entirclj'  to  a  better  system 
/  of  inspection.  .  .  In  Holland,  inspection  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  public  uistmctioo  rests." 

In  IHli)  Holliyid  was  Uiken  from  Jjonh  Bonaparte  and  aimexed 
to  the  French  Empire.  Cu\aer*s  report  had  more  than  a  merely 
hterarj^  and  academic  influence ;  and  the  educational  sptem  of 
180G  seems  to  have  been  hut  little  aftected  In'  this  and  the  other 
changes  that  followed. t  In  1813  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 

♦pp.  217  and  21  a 

d^ctdrt  fpte  fo  l/fni*ftiffO}t  rfui  Ar)\  1S06  .   ,   .   ^erftit  nuuntmiuf.*' — Biiii<8t)n, 
For  the  text  of  this  Imperial  Decree  Bee  Steyn  Fane,  p,  3. 
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lands  was  forrood  lor  tlio  Houso  of  Orange  by  the  union  of 
Holland  and  Belginni,  But  the "  fnndaniental  law  "  ( 181 5)  of  the 
new  political  mjime  merely  reatiiriiied  the  principle  of  State 
control  of  priinary  education  first  announced  in  \HQil 

The  law  of  1806  was  well  received  tor  aboul  ten  years.  The 
political  movements  of  1795,  had  inan^irjtted  an  eauality 
of  rights  for  the  small  Roman  Catholic  ponnlation,  ana  this 
minority  coidd  not  protect  itself  more  enectually  than  by 
sustainin*^  a  law  which  took  fi-om  the  public  scliools  their 
original  Protestant  character,  and  !*anisliod  from  them  the 
catechism  and  all  sectarian  iustruetioii.  liut  it  was  incvititble 
that  discontent  should  be  caused  when  the  Government 
began  so  to  use  the  provision  that  no  school  could  be  foimded 
without  express  authorisation  as  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  founda- 
tion of  private  denominational  schools.  Permission  to  found 
private  schools  was  in  practit^e  restricted  to  deacons,  orphanagas, 
and  to  the  Society  for  the  Public  Good,  which  ''  acted  as  a 
sort  of  agent  of  the  Government  for  bringing  the  existing 
private  schools  into  hannony  with  the  law,  and  for  organizing 
new  ones  in  its  spirit,"  It  made  the  discontent  more  acute 
that  (according  to  M.  Moyersoen)  the  proliibition  of  dogmatic 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  was  not  always  respected,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Catholic  population.  Indeed,  the 
grievance  against  the  system  was  felt  mainly  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  because,  as  Matthew  Arnold  points  out  (p.  143), 
"the  word  'ChriMiaTi'  in  the  law  of  1806  had  become  in 
practice  merely  another  wonl  for  '  A^^ntirManL*''  A  Bill  to 
allow  private  persons  to  open  schools,  providcnl  the  communal 
authority  did  not  oppose  their  fouudation  on  the  grcund 
that  there  were  already  several  schools  in  the  coTurnK/iie, 
was  thrown  out  by  the  Suites-General  in  1830.  Cousin  says, 
"  when  the  Government  in  1829,  in  its  partiality  to  the  Liberals 
of  Belgium,  proposed  a  new  law  making  deplorable  changes  in 
the  law  of  1806,  the  Chambers  united  in  opposition  to  it,  and  the 
Government  was  obliged  to  withdraw  its  proposal," 

A  description  of  the  connection  between  the  religious  and 
educational  institutions  in  Holland  about  1830  to  1840,  written 
by  Mr,  NiehoUs,  Avho  had  visited  the  coimtry,  may  here  be 
quoted  from  Sir  James  Kay-8huttleworth*s  "  Four  Periods  of 
Pubhc  Education  "  (p.  218). 

"  As  respects  religion/'  wrote  Mr.  Nicholls,  "  the  popidation  of 
Holland  is  divided  in  about  equal  proportions  mto  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  and  Protestants  of  the  Reformed  Calvinistic  Church. 
^  id  the  ministers  of  each  are  supported  by  the  State.  The 
^schools  contain,  without  distinction,  tne  children  of  everv  sect  of 
Christians.  The  religious  and  moral  instruction  aftbrde(3  to  the 
children  is  taken  from  tlio  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  whole 
coui-se  of  education  is  mingled  with  a  frequent  reference  to  the 
great  geneml  evidences  of  revelation.  Biblical  historj^  is  taught, 
not  as  a  dry  narrative  of  facts,  but  as  a  storehouse  of  truths, 
calculated  to  influence  the  aftections^  to  correct  and  elevate  the 
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manners,  and  to  inspire  sentiments  of  devotion  and  virtue. 
The  great  principles  and  truths  of  Christianity,  in  which  all  are 
agreed,  arc  likewise  carefully  inculcated,  but  those  points  which 
are  the  subjects  of  difterence  and  religious  controversy  form  no 
part  of  the  instructions  of  the  schools.  This  department  of 
religious  teaching  is  confided  to  the  ministers  of  each  persuasion, 
who  discharge  this  portion  of  their  duties  out  of  the  school ; 
but  within  the  schools  the  common  ground  of  instruction  is 
faithfully  preserved,*  and  they  are  consequently  altogether  free 
from  the  spirit  of  jealousy  ana  proselytism." 

As  against  this  somewhat  optimistic  view  of  the  unde- 
nominational teaching  in  Dutch  schools,  it  may  be  pennitted  us 
to  Quote  a  generalisation  drawn  by  Matthew  Arnold  from  his 
stuay  of  education  in  Holland: — ''  No  religion  has  ever  yet  been 
impressively  and  effectively  conveyed  to  ordinary  mincis,  except 
under  conditions  of  a  dogmatic  form  and  positive  formularies." 

At  this  point  it  may  be  advisable  once  more  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  contemjx)rary  political  events  in  Europe  in  order  to 
place  the  educational  history  of  Holland  in  its  proper  setting. 
The  French  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  profoundly  affected  Europe. 
To  its  influence  may  naturally  be  traced  the  rising  in  Poland, 
the  movements  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  and,  first,  but  not  least,  the  Independence  of  Belgium. 

Louis  Bonaparte  had  abdiciited  in  July,  1810,  because  he  felt 
that  he  must  act  contrary  either  to  the  designs  of  his  brother 
the  Emperor  or  to  the  true  interests  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
had  been  set  to  rule.t  The  treaty  of  Vienna  had  united  Holland 
and  Belgium  into  a  single  kingdom,  under  William  I.,  formerly 
Stadtholder  of  Holland.  Tlie  union  had  been  effected  for  reasons 
merely  political.  The  differences  which  had  divided  the  Nether- 
lands into  tw(»  halves  in  the  sixteenth  centurv  had  not  been  re- 
moved. The  Dutch  were  mainly  Calvinists  and  the  Belgians  Roman 
Catholic ;  each  nation  was  alike  devoted  to  its  religious  faith.  Nor 
was  the  difference  only  one  of  religion ;  the  Dutch  were  a  trading, 
the  Belgians  a  manufacturing  people  ;  the  northern  provinces  of 
tlie  Netiierlands  were  Teutonic  l)y  sympathy  and  to  a  great  extent 
by  inherited  character;  the  southern  j)n)vinces  were  alike  in 
culture  and  in  language  iiK^lined  to  the  Latin  type.  But  even 
from  these  diffbivnces  a  unity  might  have  lu^on  evolved  but  for 
the  poli(T  of  William  1.,  which  tended  to  intensify  them.  The 
lielgians,  though  they  were  nunuTically  superior,  had  no  more 
representatives  than  the  Dutch,  and  the  Constitution  (caiT}nng 
with  it  part  of  the  national  debt  of  the  northern  provinces)  had 
been  forced  upon  them  against  their  will. 

But  it  was  probably  a  radical  difference  on  the  religious 

*  This  judKinont  ditfers  from  that  expre.s.se(l  hy  M.  Nfoyersoen,  of}.  ceV.,     .'>. 
**  L*'  iffi  Lnnln  n/nfitjU'i  *')t  lf^U\  ve  ^^mtitnf  futn  arrrpftr  h'  role  d'iftatfni- 
fn*!7tf  thmlt  dfs  iHdonfi'A  de  rEinjpfVcur  s<m  frerc  tjuil  juycuU  contmirts  aux 
interets  duj^euple  Jlollandais," — r»uis.son. 
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question  as  it  presented  itself  in  education  that  finally  brouffht 
tne  feeling  of  Belgium  to  that  inflammatory  state  which  neeaed 
only  the  example  set  by  France  in  July,  1830,  to  produce  a 
conflagration.  The  Belgian  clergy  were  alienated  from  the 
Dutch  union  by  the  neutrality  of  public  education,  not  so  nuich 
because  of  the  secular  character  thus  given  to  it  as  because 
its  neutraUty  implied  the  placing  of  Iloman  Catholics  and 
Calvinists  upon  an  equal  footing.  "  The  law  of  1806  was  a  per- 
fect abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  Belgian  clergy.  Tlie  King 
tried  as  much  as  wa,s  in  his  power  to  take  away  the  most  offensive 
features  of  it.  At  length,  in  1829,  he  wont  even  so  far  as  to 
offer  a  new  School  Law  to  Parliament.  .  .  Next  year,  1830, 
the  King  issued  a  decree  by  which  considerable  alterations  were 
introduced  into  the  law  of  1806.  But  it  came  too  late  to  appease 
the  resentment  of  his  Belgian  subjects.*"  A  close,  if  unnatural, 
alliance  was  formed  between  the  clerical  and  Liberal  parties  in 
Belgium,  the  clerical  party  being  mainly  actuated  by  its  dis- 
content with  the  existing  state  of  education  in  the  union. 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  Belgium  when  the  news  of  the 
revolution  in  Paris  arrived.  On  August  25  there  was  a  rising  in 
Brussels.  William  I.  practically  gave  way  since  his  son  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  actuallv  proposed  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative independence  of  lielgium  imder  the  Dutch  crown.  The 
States-General  were  summoned  in  September ;  and  the  scheme  for 
a  separate  legislature  would  n<j  doubt  have  been  passed  (the 
Dutch*  being  nearly  as  eager  for  it  as  the  Belgians)  out  for  the 
obstinacy  of  the  King.     Tne  revolution  broke  out  this  time  in 

food  earnest.  The  mdependence  of  Belgium  was  proclaimed 
y  the  provisional  Government.  It.  further  declared  that  the 
House  of  Orange  had  forfeited  all  claims  upon  Holland.  It 
would  probably  have  established  a  Republic  but  for  the  clerical 
party  of  the  Kevolution. 

How  far  the  educational  grievance  of  Belgium  helped  to 
bring  about  the  tinal  rupture  with  Holland  may  be  gathered 
from  some  words  of  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth*s,  a  witness 
almost  contemporary."!"  While  admittinjj  that  the  Dutch 
Government  haa  committed  some  great  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative errors,  Sir  James  believed  that  ''the  sense  of  these 
injuries  was  inflamed  and  rendered  intolerable  by  the  industry 
with  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  availed  themselves 
of  every  means  to  irritate  the  public  mind  against  the  com- 
bined system  of  education.  The  impolicy  of  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands  in  other  particulars  might  have  failed  to 
produce  the  Revolution  of  1830,  if  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  had  not  determined  to  resist  a  system  of  education, 
however  efficient,  which  reduced  the  majoritjr  to  the  same  level 
of  civil  rights  with  the  minority  of  the  religious  commimions, 
and  which,  for  this  purpose,  excluded  from  the  combined  schools 

■''  Contnnjyorary  Reineii\  vol.  vii.,  p.  399. 

+  *'  Four  Fei-iods  of  Public  Education,"  p.  450. 
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instniction  in  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  tlio  Rotiiaii  Catholic 
faitli,  reserving  them  as  the  sepamte  duties  of  the  clei^y/' 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  unfau'  to  speak  of  the  opposition  to 
the  neutral  srhnol  its  ooming,  even  at  this  period,  solely  or 
even  nunnly  fv^n  ihr  Rtmian  Catholics. 

Leopold  I.,  widtjwer  of  Princess  Charlotte,  became  King 
of  Belgium  in  1831,  and  the  London  Coofereneo  drew  up 
the  Constitntii>n.  But  in  Angnst  Leopold  found  that  his 
now  kingdom  was  invadc<l  l>y  the  Dutch :  lie  was  himself 
defeated  on  the  1 1  th  :  and,  a.s  a  ro^sult,  more  favourahle  terms  were 
now  given  to  Holland  in  the  separation  etiected  hy  the  London 
I'ord'erence  in  Xovemher.  The  Duteli  had  only  been  checked  by 
a  French  Army  under  Marshid  ( lerard  and  the  appcjirance  of  an 
English  fleet  in  the  Scheklt.  Even  in  1832  William  had  to  bo 
forced  Ijcforp  he  woidil  accupt  tlie  nrtirles  nf  the  convention  agreed 
upon  in  the  London  Conference.  An  English  fleet  lilockaded 
tht*  cuast  of  Ibjlliind,  and  Antwerp  was  hesieged  by  the  French. 
A  preliminary  treaty  in  Muv.  1H38,  put  an  end  to  hostilities; 
hut  it  was  not  imtil  183J)  that  William  detinitely  consented  to 
art^ejit  the  situation  created  Ijy  the  interferenee  of  the  Powers, 

Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth  wrote,  about  tlie  year  1840, 
"  Holland  is  now  oue  fif  the  l)est  instrm't<!d  muntrics  ni  Europe: 
and  the  siugulnr  pruilencc,  imhistrv,  m(»nd  bibits,  aitd  religious 
feel i itg  <^f  the  i Jut cli  people  n re  eluetly  attributable  to  a  system 
of  education  interwoven  witli  the  institutions,  and  with  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  nation/'  * 

In  the  meanwhile  a  cunstitnttonal  Government  had  been 
establishct)  in  B^^lgiuuL  jind  the  country  made  rapid  progress. 
Among  other  causes  of  this  progress  may  prolmbly  be  reckoned 
the  fi*eedom  of  education  decreed  by  itii  new  Constitution. 
The  authoritv  of  Sir  James  Kay-Sluittleivorth  in  matters 
connected  wit^i  education  is  a  very  high  one*  but  it  is  ditticult 
to  acquiL  liim  of  exaggeration  in  rcgaixl  to  the  effect  upon 
Belgium  of  the  declaration  making  education  "  free"  which  was 
contained  in  her  Constitution  of  1830.  He  says  '"The  entire 
proceedings  of  the  Dutch  Oovernment     .     .     .  are  descrip- 

tive of  the  benefits  derivable  fi'om  a  judicious  and  persavering 
application  of  the  powers  of  the  Executive  to  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  primary  instruction,  winle  the  conseqtiences  of 
the  law  proclaiming  tlie  lilierty  of  twiching,  or  in  other  words, 
abandoning  primary  education  to  the  spontaneous  agencies  of 
society,  are  to  be  fomitl  in  the  almost  complete  ruin  of  all 
institutions  for  the  primary  education  of  the  people  in  Belgium." 
When  he  wrote  this,  however.  Sir  James  held  a  brief  for  the 
"  State  control  "  of  primary  education ;  and  something  may  there- 
fore be  deducted  from  this  sweeping  judgment  of  **  free " 
education  in  Belgium  after  her  separation  h*om  Holland  in  1830. 
Still,  it  is  probable  that  Belgiiun  surtered  from  the  defect  of  all 

*  "  Four  Periodft  of  Public  Educatiod/*  p.  218, 
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reactions,  and  went  too  far  in  removing  the  supervision  of  the 
State  from  her  elementary  schools.  The  same  writer  in  another 
passage  (p.  450)  speaks  of  the  "  immediate  secular  conseauences 
of  this  outcry  from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Belgium " 
as  having  been  "  most  disastrous From  the  Revolu- 
tion until  a  very  recent  period,  elementary  education  in 
Belgium  has  been  in  ruin,  presenting  an  ominous  contrast 
between  the  results  of  the  power  of  the  State  directed  with 
skill  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  impotence  of  that  freedam  of  education  which 
(evoked  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  religious  zeal,  and  to  aid  a 
patriotic  resistance  to  the  errors  of  a  foreign  government) 
produced  in  the  schools  nothing  but  failure  and  confusion." 

Belgium  was  not  without  its  influence  on  Dutch  education. 
In  particular,  first  her  influence  and  then  her  example  probably 
helped  to  bring  about  the  Royal  decrees  of  1830  and  of  1842. 
From  this  point,  however,  the  history  of  Dutch  education  must 
be  treated  separately. 

The  Royal  decree  of  1830,  which  as  wc  have  seen  was  a  tardy 
attempt  to  allay  the  discontent  of  the  Belgians,  allowed  more 
liberty  for  establishing  private  schools  by  transferring  the  power 
to  grant  licences  for  that  purpose  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  to  the  local  magistrates.  The  intention  of  the  decree 
was  doubtless  sincere  enough,  but  its  practical  result  was  to 
shorten  the  process  by  which  a  refusal  of  such  licences  could  be 
obtained.  The  uovemors  of  the  Provinces  were  empowered  to 
dispense  with  the  competitive  examinations  of  candidates  for 
appointment  as  teachers,  thus  making  it  easier  for  the  religious 
faith  of  candidiites  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Lastly,  the 
use  of  books  containing  anything  oftensive  to  any  denomination 
was  prohibited. 

The  decree  of  1842  attempted  to  allay  the  discontent  in  Holland 
by  providing  that  religious  interests  should  be  represented  on  the 
Provincial  Commissions,  and  that,  in  districts  where  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  majoritv  of  the  residents  belonged  to  a  particular 
religious  communion,  the  religious  faith  of  the  candidates  for  the 
position  of  teacher  in  the  school  should  be  taken  into  account 
when  an  appointment  was  made.  Theoretically,  of  course,  the 
iigreement  m  religious  faith  between  the  teacher  and  the  majority 
in  the  comw.nne  would  only  be  an  additional  point  in  his  favour. 
It  would  influence  their  decision,  ceteria  parihtts;  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  educational  c[ualifications  of  the  candidates  were  eaual. 
In  practice,  no  doubt,  it  became,  in  districts  where  one  religious 
communion  was  in  predominance,  a  sine  qua  von  that  the 
teacher  should  also  belong  to  it. 

The  decree  of  1842  further  allowed  the  clergy  of  the  various 
communions  a  right  of  censorship  on  the  school-books,  which  they 
could  exercise  through  their  representatives  on  the  Provincial 
Commissions.      More  important  still  was  the  recommendation 
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made  to  all  communal  authorities  to  place  their  school-rooms 
at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  for  religious  instruttion  out  ot 
school-hours. 

The  decree  was  backed  by  a  circular  from  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  which  it  was  urged  that  "  popular  instruction  should 
remain  a  merely  civil,  social  concern,  and  was  not  to  be 
influenced  by  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  any  denomination." 

In  spite  of  this  and  other  attempts  at  conciUating  the 
rdligious  interests,  the  cry  for  some  change  became  more  and 
more  insistent.  The  revised  constitution  of  1848  declared 
education  to  be  free,  although  under  supervision — "  libre,  sauf  la 
aitrveillavce  de  Vautoriti  " — and  suggested  that  the  time  was  now 

Xfor  the  amendment  of  the  laws  deahng  with  primary 
cation. 

During  the  next  seven  years  one  or  two  attempts  were  made 
to  introauce  educational  legislation,  but  successive  ministries 
were  turned  out  before  their  proposals  had  even  been  discussed 
in  the  Chambers. 

"  In  1848,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "  Holland  had  the  disease 
from  which  it  seems  that,  since  the  French  Revolution,  no 
constitutional  State  on  the  Continent  can  escape ;  it  wrote  down 
its  Constitution.  The  Constitution  of  1848  proclaimed  liberty  of 
instruction It  was  necessary  to  bring  school  legis- 
lation on  this  point  into  harmony  with  the  new  Constitution."* 

The  significance  of  a  constitutional  declaration  of  this  nature  is 
not  easy  to  understand  at  first  sight.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  always  defined  the  sphere  to  which  ftitiu^  efforts  at  legisla- 
tion must  be  restricted.!  Le^lative  changes  were  attempted 
almost  immediately,  and  a  bill  was  presented  in  1849  with 
the  object  of  bringing .  the  school  law  into  line  with  the 
Constitution  proclaimed  in  1848. 

Among  the  abortive  attempts  at  amendment  of  the  school 
legislation  made  between  1849  and  1855  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  bill  presented  in  1854  by  M.  Van  Reenen.  It  dealt  with 
secondary  as  well  as  primary  education ;  and  this  combination  in 
one  law  raised  so  lively  a  resistance  that  the  measure  had  to  be 
^vithdrawn. 

In  1855  a  biU,  reproducing  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1806  in  regard  to  religious  mstruction  almost  in  the  same 
terms,  was  presented  by  M.  Van  Hall,  a  conservative.  The 
preceding  cabinet  hiul  been  turned  out  in  1854  by  a  coalition 
between  the  conservatives  and  the  **  anti-revolutionary  "  party  ; 
but  the  coalition  was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  this  new  Educa- 


♦  67*.  BuLsHon  ;  "  t application  d^s  prtiwijyes  de  la  constitution  dt  1848 
exiffeait  le  remplacement  de  la  hi  de  1806  par  tine  lot  semblable"  Lacherct 
p.  60  ;  "  neuf  ans  s'^cotderent  avant  qu'une  lot  piU  /aire  jHUser  ce  principe 
de  la  tk/(/rie  dans  la  pratiqneP 

t  Even  the  su^ested  revision  of  the  "  declaration  "  in  1885,  though  it 
was  superseded  in  the  Constitution  of  1887,  had  its  influence  ou  the 
legislation  of  1889  {see  below). 
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tion  Bill  AL  Groen  van  Prinstcrer*  led  the  opposition  of  the 
*  anti-revolutionar}'^ "  party,  and  succeeded  in  rousnig  the  opinion 
of  the  public  to  sucli  a  pitch  that  the  Government  felt  constrained 
to  resign.f  In  reality  there  was  considerable  discontent  in  the 
country  not  only  in  rej^ard  to  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  the 
ecol^  covfessioneUe,  which  the  bill  of  1855  would  have  made  as 
bad  as  it  had  ever  been  in  times  past,  but  also  with  the  neutrality 
of  the  public  schools  in  matters  of  religion,  which  the  bill  woul(l 
have  left  untouched. 

Professor  Leckv  says  that  "the  'anti-revolutionary  party/ 
which  has  played  an  important  part  in  modern  Dutch  politics, 
was  chiefly  formed  to  abolish  tlu^  system  of  neutral  education/'J 
In  the  new  cabinet  were  some  members  of  this  party;  but 
they  failed  in  their  educational  programme.  For  m  its  final 
form  the  Act  of  1857  differed  but  little  from  the  Bill  of  1855. 
One  concession  to  the  claims  of  religious  bodies  was  common 
to  both  measures.  It  was  provided  that  members  of  religious 
communities  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  school  buildings 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  attending  that 
particular  school  except  during  the  regular  school  hours.  This 
arrangement  had  first  been  recommended  in  the  Decree  of  1842, 
but  was  now  made  obligatory  upon  those  who  received  a  request 
that  they  should  give  this  opportunity  for  religious  teaching. 
Religious  instruction,  both  in  the  rejected  proposal  of  1855  and 
in  the  law  of  1857,  was  entrusted  to  tne  religious  bodies  in  terms 
which  once  more  affirm  by  implication  the  neutrality  of  public 
&chools.§ 

The  miliu'e  of  the  educational  campaign  of  1855  may  fairlv  be 
ascribed  to  the  i)itrav8ige(f}ice  of  the  party  that  organised  it. 
For  one  article  ofthe  original  measure  proposed  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  1857  embodied  a  substantial  concession  to  the 
claims  of  the  denominational  schools ;  and  yet  the  large  majority 
by  which  it  was  throNvn  out  included  the  party  which  the  article 
was  designed  to  conciliate.  With  the  exception  of  this  article,  the 
proposal  became  law  in  spite  of  the  anti-revolutionary  opposition. 

But  the  rejected  article  (21)  deserves  further  notice  It 
consisteil  of  a  provision  empowering  the  Ciovernment  to  subsidise 

♦  Lacheret  p.  03.  .  .  .  ^^  Uffnidatevr  <h( /mrt{  chrctlen  historiqnr^qul 
^appelle  axijounVhui  le  jtavfi  (nitirevoinfio)f  )ffn'rf\'^ 

t  "  Jl/.  Groen  nui  Pn'nsferer  amit  reitssi.  .  .  r>  jtrovo*pin'  dnuR  h  jmifs  vrte 
tflle  agitation  q\ie  le  ministcre  end  devoir  offrir  sci  df'mission.'^  (Moyorsoen.) 
**  Les  ministre^  furent  obtifj^s  de  dovner  feur  de'inission^apres  iinej^efififmdu 
fKtt/s  en  tier,  tendunt  d  jyrier  le  rot  de  retirerce  projet  de  foi,-^  (de  Loas.) 

I  "  Democracy  and  Liberty,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  59. 

§  L^tnst)^ction  religiev^e  est  abandonnee  aiw  communaute'n  reliffi^vMs, 
Les  locaux  sont  mis  a  leur  disposition  a  cette  Jtn  en  d^/ioi's  des  heures 
scolnires  rtfgulieres  ei  seulement  pmcr  les  ilcves  qxd  freqntntent  Vecole  (1857). 
The  wording  of  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Bill  of  1855  was  almost 
identical. 

^  Nul  ne  coml^attait  rette  jrrojyositifm  aver  plvs  d'tfnei'fjie  qye  le  }xirti 
antir^voiutionnaire,  .  .  ,  On  verra  tpiellc  revanche  Cavenir  Ini  rescrvait 
Lacheret,  op»  cit.,  p.  65. 
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a  **  free  school,"  when  the  religious  scruples  of  parents  interfered 
with  the  attendance  of  their  children  at  the  public  school.  No 
subsidy  could,  however,  be  granted  on  these  grounds,  unless  it 
appeared,  after  careful  examination,  that  the  grievance  of  the 
parents  could  be  removed  b^  the  foundation  of  such  a  "  free  " 
school ;  and  even  then  a  special  law  would  be  required  to  sanction 
the  subsidy.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  restnctions,  the  clause 
would  have  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  denominational 
schools,  at  least  as  a  concession  of  principle  and  an  instalment 
of  its  practical  application. 

The  rejection  ofthis  clause  did  not,  however,  aftect  the  right  to 
subsidise  private  schools  given  by  another  article  to  the 
communes;  but  in  this  right  was  involved  no  concession  of  prin- 
ciple, since  a  private  school  in  receipt  of  such  a  subsidy  became 
ipso  facto  "  neutral "  in  the  matter  of  religion. 

The  debates  upon  the  law  of  1857  were  of  extreme  interest. 
Those  who  wish  to  follow  the  current  of  opinion  in  Holland  upon 
this  question  of  denominational  schools  may  read  the  lucid  and 
detailed  accoimt  given  by  de  Laveleye  m  his  "  Debats  sur 
V Enseiijnement  Primaire  dans  les  CItambres  Hollandaises, 
1857."  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  choose  a  few  salient  points 
for  remark,  and  to  quote  in  fidl  the  general  conclusion  which 
Matthew  Arnold  drew  from  his  study  of  de  Laveleye*s  work. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  minis- 
terial circular  (issued  soon  after  the  law  of  1806)  inviting  the 
religious  bodies  to  undertake  the  religious  instruction  of  public 
school  pupils  had  been  well  received  by  the  Roman  CathoUcs.  Their 
attitude  towards  the  neutral  public  school  had  been  throughout 
widely  ditt'erent  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Calvinist  and  orthodox 
Protestant  bodies.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all 
the  religious  bodies  who  combined  to  press  for  better  conditions 
for  denominational  schools  were  at  one  in  detesting  the 
"  neutrality  "  of  the  public  schools.  In  the  second  place,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  tne  Roman  Catholics  had  all  along  used  their 
influence  to  banish  every  vestige  of  religion  from  the  schools, 
and  to  impose  the  most  rigorous  observance  of  those  clauses  in 
the  law  of  1806  which  forbade  the  teacher  to  inculcate  any 
religious  idciis  that  belonged  definitely  to  any  one  sect  more 
than  another.  Thus  in  the  thirties  Dr.  Groen  van  Prinsterer  had 
maintained  that  not  only  the  Separatists,  but  the  Reformed 
Church  itself,  were  compelled  tc  sacrifice  their  rights  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  And,  in  the  same  sense, 
de  Laveleye  explains  that  it  wtis  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  which  drove  the  extreme  Protestants  to  their  strong 
attack  upon  the  neutral  public  school  as  an  "  atheistic  school " 
and  a  "  nome  of  irreligion  and  immorality."*    And  thirdly,  it 

*  ^'' Une  hole  ath4^^ — "?/n  foyer  iViin^eluf ion  et  (Timmoraitte'"  See 
esiKJcially  de  Laveleye  {DebntSy  etc.)  p.  9  :  Lacberet  {C hoses  de  iJollanrfe) 
p.  64  ;  and  comjpare  the  pronouncement  ol  the  more  modern  Socialist**  (Aa 
Socieid  iVouvelle,  February,  1894,  p.  142),  *'^  Creole  neutre  est  une  icole,  sans 
t7>,  sans  dme ;  c'est  une  ecole  automate'' 
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may  be  as  well  to  give  de  Laveleye's  analysis  of  the  wishes  of  the 
three  parties  he  distinj^uishes.  The  first  party  wanted  denomi- 
national schools,  positive  and  dogmatic  Christianity  as  the 
basis  of  primary  ediiciition,  and  the  insertion  of  the  word 
"  Christiiin  "  in  the  law.*  The  second  was  willing  to  accept  the 
neutral  school,  desired  the  retention  of  the  word  "  Christian," 
but  understood  by  it  only  the  most  general  truths  of  the  Christian 
reUgion,  together  with  Christian  morality.  The  third  party — 
and  this  Wiis  in  agreement  with  the  cabinet — would  admit 
oidy  Christian  mondlty  in  the  public  schools,  and  would  alter 
the  formula  of  the  law  about  the  moral  function  of  the  neutral 
school,  substituting  some  general  words  about  the  "  development 
of  moral  and  religious  feelm^."f 

Keeping  these  few  points  m  mind,  retulers  will  be  the  better 
able  to  appreciate  Matthew  Arnold's  summary  of  the  debates. 

"  Against  the  neutral  school  the  high  Protestant  party  stood 
alone ;  but  its  strength,  though  unaided,  was  great.  This  party 
is  at  the  same  time  the  great  conservative  party  of  Holland,  it 
Wixs  strong  bv  its  wealth,  by  its  respectability,  by  its  long  pre- 
ponderance, by  the  avowed  favour  of  the  King.  It  was  strongest 
of  all,  perhaps,  by  the  character  of  its  leader,  M.Groen  van  Prinsterer, 
a  man  of  d!eep  religious  convictions,  of  fervent  eloquence,  and  of 

pure  and  noble  character^ If  the  opponents  of  the 

non-denominational  school  were  one,  its  supporters  were  many. 
First  of  all  stood  the  Roman  Catholics,  insisting,  as  in  States 
where  they  are  not  in  power  they  always  insist,  that  the  State 
which  cannot  be  of  their  own  religion  shall  be  of  no  religion  at 
all,  that  it  shall  be  perfectly  neutral  between  the  various  sects, 
that  no  other  sect,  at  any  rate,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  that  State 
connection  which  here  it  cannot  itself  obtain,  but  which,  when 
it  can  obUdn  it,  it  has  never  refused.  Next  came  the  Jews  and 
dissenters,  accustomed  to  use  the  public  schools,  desiring  to 
make  them  even  more  neutral  rather  than  less  neutral,  appre- 
hensive that  of  public  schools  allotted  separately  to  denominations 
their  own  share  might  be  small.  Next  came  an  important 
section  of  the  Protestant  party,  the  Protestants  of  the  New 
School  as  they  are  called,  ....  whose  stronghold  is  in  the 
University  of  Groningen,  who  take  their  theology  from  the 
German  rationalists,  and,  while  they  declare  themselves  sincerely 
Chri.stian,  incline,  in  their  own  words,  *  to  consider  Christianity 
rather  by  its  moral  side  and  its  civilising  effect  than  by  its 
dogmatic  side  and  its  regenerating  effect.' §     For  these  persons 

*  Le,  the  retention  of  the  words  "  toutes  les  vertiu  Chretienneset  soeiales,'^ 

t  ^'' (Mveloppement  du  sentiment  inoral  et  rdif/ieuj-.^^ 

I  Cf.  E.  Lacheret  {C/ufses  fie  Hoi  land e\  p.  63  :  "  un  homme  supeneur, 
dont  le  caractere  c&mme  le  talent  ijnpo8<iient  le  resjyect  a  tous^  un  chef  qui  a 
lui  seid  valait  une  ai^tnee" 

i  Op.  de  Laveleye,  ojk  cit.,  pp.  11, 12, "  Cette  t^ndaiice^  tantot  unitairieKne 
tantdt  rationaliste^  condrdt  a  considerer  plutot  le  cdtd  moral  et  Vejfet  civih- 
viteur,  que  le  cotd  dogmatique  et  Veffet  rigendrateur  du  christianisme." 
5589.  X  2 
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the  general  character  of  the  rehgioiis  teaching  of  the  Dutch 
schools  under  the  law  of  180(),  the  "  Christianitv  common  to  all 
sects  "  taught  in  them,  was  precisely  what  they  desired.  Finally, 
the  neutral  schools  were  upheld  by  the  whole  liberal  party,  bent 
in  Holland,  as  elsewhere,  to  apply  on  every  possible  occasion  their 
fovourite  principle  of  the  radical  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
bent  to  exclude  religion  altogether  from  schools  which  belong  to 
the  State,  because  with  religion,  they  said,  the  State  ought  to 
have  no  concern  whatever.* 

"  The  party  which  really  triumphed  was  that  of  the  Protest- 
ants of  the  Isew  School.  They  owed  this  triumph  less  to  their 
own  numbers  and  ability  than  t#  the  conformity  of  their  views 
with  the  language  of  the  legislation  of  1806.  That  legislation 
was  dear,  and  justly  dear,  to  the  jjeople  of  Holland ;  a  school 
system  had  grown  up  under  it  of  which  they  might  well  be 
proud ;  they  nad  not  generally  experienced  any  serious  incon- 
venience from  it.  .  .  The  new  law,  therefore,  .  .  .  still 
used,  like  the  old  law,  the  word  Christian,  It  still  declared  that 
the  object  of  primary  education  was  to  "  develop  the  reason  of 
the  young,  and  to  train  them  to  the  exercise  of  all  Christian 
and  social  virtues.  .  .  Popular  instmction  in  Holland  is 
therefore  still  (1861)  Christian.  But  it  is  Christian  in  a  sense  so 
large,  so  wide,  from  which  everything  distinctive  and  dogmatic 
is  so  rigorously  excluded,  that  it  might  as  well,  perhaps,  have 
rested  satisfiea  with  calling  itself  moral.  .  .  .  The  Jews 
might  be  satisfied,  but  the  orthodox  Protestants  were  not. 
.  .  .  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer  made  a  final  effort  against  the 
new  law.  *  If  this  law  passes,'  he  cried,  '  Christianity  itself  is 
henceforth  only  a  sect.  ...  we  shall  have  not  only  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  but  we  shall  have 
the  separation  of  State  and  religion  ...  If  the  Constitution 
makes  the  irreUgious  school  a  necessity,  revise  the  Constitution.' 
When  the  law  passed  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Chamber,  and 
retired  into  private  life."f 

But  it  is  now  time  to  deal  with  the  law  itself.  It  ha,s  already 
been  said  that  it  conferred  upon  the  communes  the  right  to 
subsidise  private  denominational  schools,  but  that  the  receipt  of 
such  a  subsidy  by  a  school  involved  the  severance  of  its  con- 
nexion with  any  denomination  and  the  adoption  of  the  religious 
"neutrahty"  of  the  })ublic  scliool.  The  pi-ovision  placing  the 
school-rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  of  the  various  coiii- 

♦  Cf.  the  words  of  M.  van  der  Brugghen,  a  disciple  of  Vinet,  q^iiot<Kl  by 
M.  Lacheret  (Chores  de  HoUande),  \\  62  :  "  Za  cause  du  christiantsme  .  . 
n^est  jfHin  une  ajfdire  d/Etat.  II  en  refiUte  que  .  .  in  oh  PEtat  doit 
douner  rinHtruction,  celle-ci  ne  fHuf  avoir  jn/itr  hut  Vavunc^ment  de  la 
verity  r/iretif it Kfy /farce  que  ntte  a^u^rr  e»f  rttinj/ietemmt  en  dehors  du  droit, 
du  jfpouvoir^  et  de  la  ini-fsion  de  rEtaf.^' 

t  Matthew  Arnold,  o/).  riV.,  pp.  145,  146.  For  the  voting  see  Steyn  Parve, 
ffJK  t'tt,,  |>   ^2\\. 
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niunions  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  outside  the 
regular  school  hours  lias  also  been  noticed. 

By  the  law  of  1857  wide  powers  were  given  to  the  communal 
authorities.  It  became  their  function  to  determine  the  number 
of  schools  in  their  district,  to  decide  whether  subsidies  should  be 
granted  to  private  schools,  to  nominate  teachers,  and  to  suspend 
or  revoke  their  appointment.  But  these  powers  carried  with 
them  a  large  increase  in  the  communal  expenditure.  Practi- 
cally, it  became  the  duty  of  the  commune  to  aefray  the  expenses 
of  primary  education ;  for,  though  the  State  and  the  Provinces 
were  empowered  to  subsidise  those  communes  who&e  expenditure 
on  education  was  necessarily  beyond  their  resources,  they  were 
not  obliged  to  do  so  on  principle.  In  such  cases  the 
Government  and  the  Province  each  contributed  an  equal 
shaiu  But  the  pro\asion  was  rarely  used.  In  1876  only  7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  on  education  was  met  in  this  way. 

To  lighten  the  burden  thus  imposed  upon  them  the  communal 
authorities  were  permitted  to  exact  school  fees.  But  they  were 
also  empowered  to  give  exemption  to  the  noor  who  were  "  on  the 
rates,"  and  even  to  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  school  fees, 
although  they  received  no  poor  law  aid.* 

Certain  changes  were  also  made  in  the  system  of  inspection. 
Three  grades  of  inspectors  were  provided  for,  viz. :  (a)  tne  local 
commissions  appointed  by  communal  councils  ;  (6)  honoranr 
district  inspectors  whose  expenses  were  paid  (iiidemnitd  ae 
dipUxcement) ;  and  (c)  the  provincial  inspectors  who  were  paid  as 
regular  Govermnent  officials.  Both  the  district  and  the  pro- 
vincial inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  King,  and  the  country 
was  divided  into  ninety-hve  districts  for  inspection.  Matthew 
Arnold  writes,  "  between  the  provincial  inspectors  and  the 
Minister,  the  law  of  1857  has  omitted  to  place  inspectors-general. 
M.  de  Laveleye,  in  general  the  wann  admirer  of  the  Dutch 
school-insnection,  considers  this  omission  most  unfortunate." 
The  new  law  also  provided  for  pensions  for  teachers  in  public 
schools,  one-third  of  which  was  to  be  borne  by  the  commitnea, 
and  the  remainder  by  the  Government.  Lastly,  in  commu'iie$ 
with  a  population  of  more  than  3,000,  a  special  school  committee 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  communal  council. 

The  Act  of  1857  appears  to  have  satisfied  the  Catholic  more 
than  the  Protestant  interest.f  This  was  not  only  because  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Catholics  towards  the  **  neutral "  school  which 

•Art.  33.  ".  .  .  .  /es  jxiuvres  assUt^s  et  ceiix  qui\  hien  que  non 
assist^SjSOJit  i7npuismnts  ami/er  fa  retribution  scolair€,  en  $ont  dispenses  J* 
— M.  Moyersoen  speaks  of  ^''Labus  qit€  faimient  certaines  communes  de 
leur  droit  de  rendre  Vecole  qficieUe  gratuite,  me  me  pour  les  enfant  $  non 
imligents." 

t  On  denoura  IVrole  publique^  nUte  trofe  saus  prierey  sans  IHbleySaus/oi, 
comme  un  Jfeau ;  on  travail  (a  a  la  rendre  toujour^  moins  ckretienne,  en 
d^toumant  fes  jeunn  in^titutevrs  pieux  d'entrer  an  service  de  VEtat ;  les 
pasteurs  orthodoxes  sefirent  une  sorte  de  scrupuie  d-'enfrauchir  le^  seuii. — 
Choses  de  Hollands,  p.  56 ;  see  p.  65  for  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  alter- 
native policy  that  the  denominational  [>arty  might  have  adopte(J, 
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has  already  been  described  *  but  also  because  in  the  Catholic  pro- 
vinces of  the  South  the  public  school  was  often,  in  reality, 
denominational,  owing  to  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  instituted  by  the  decree  of  1842. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox  Protestants,  together 
with  the  Catholics  of  the  Northern  provinces,  had,  from  the  first, 
grave  objections  to  the  new  law.  Their  principal  complaint  was 
that  it  made  it  impossible  for  the  denominationalschool  to  compete 
with  the  public  school.  Apart  from  the  grievance  that  they  were 
still  compelled  by  the  new  law  to  support  schools  not  attended 
by  their  children  there  was  real  ground  for  discontent  with  its 
administration  by  some  of  the  communes,  who  interpreted  their 
power  to  exempt  from  school  fees  somewhat  too  liberally.  The 
subscribers  to  dienominational  schools  had  frequently  to  contribute 
also  to  public  schools  in  which  instruction  was  given  gratuitously' 
to  all  children,  irrespective  of  their  ability  to  pay  tees,  and  in 
despite  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  law. 

Thus  it  was  that  gratuitous  instruction  became  the  bugbear  of 
the  supporters  of  denominational  schools.  The  grievance — and 
it  was  real,  for  the  law  was  frequently  infringed — was  of  course 
stated  in  terms  of  finance.  A  school  in  which  the  instruction 
was  free  cost  the  commune  so  much  more  than  a  school  in 
which  fees  were  exacted.  It  was  held  that  local  rates  for  educa- 
tion were  already  high  enough,  and  that  it  was  monstrous  to 
raise  them  still  nigher  by  dispensing  with  fees  when  parents 
were  perfectly  able  to  pay  them.  The  real  fact  was  that  it 
mattered  very  little  to  the  parents  of  public  school  children 
whether  they  paid  their  contribution  in  the  form  of  fees  or  in 
the  form  of  an  increased  rate.     It  mattered  very  much  to  the 

S rents  of  denominational  school  children,  who  already  paid 
ghly  enough  for  a  commodity  which  they  could  not,  or  would 
not.  use. 

In  1865  there  were  263  cmnviunes  ia  which  no  school  fees  were 
charged.  This  feature  of  the  law  of  1857  was  reproduced  in  the 
law  of  1878,  and  the  abuse  of  the  power  to  grant  exemption  from 
school  fees,  persisted  also,  especially  it  seems,  in  Friesland-f 

When  the  Act  of  1857  came  into  force  2,516  out  of  a  total  of 
3,473  schools  were  **  public '' ;  and  of  the  957  "  private  "  schools 
25  only  were  aided  by  the  commuves.  During  the  first  two 
years  KbHcal  history  was  taught  in  most  schools,  because,  though 
it  was  not  made  compulsory,  it  was  not  forbidden  by  the  new 
law,  but  in  1861  the  Jews  at  the  Hague,  demanded  that  it  should 
be  stnick  oft'  from  the  list  of  subjects  that  might  be  taught,  and 
of  course  their  desire  was  complied  with.  The  teachers  began 
to  teach   l^iblical   history   on    Saturdays   only.     One  inspcM-tor, 

*  Tlie  French  Ultraniontiine  iiewspajjer,  JJUnivers,  declared  about  18.")7 
that  "scei)ticiHm  in  Holland,  niodifie<l  l)y  the  national  character,  has  miicli 
*^^weetness '  indeed,  l)ecause  it  may  l>e  inade  8uV»servient  to  the  destruction 
of  I^otestant  institutions."— See  Conternjxjmri/  Review,  vol.  viii.,  \).  110. 

t  "  Les  ahn^  fm'€nt  nomftreiLr  {i.e.  after  1878).  En  Frist,  iles  que  daus 
vne  Ofinmune  sVtnLlitmil  une  ecoU  privtfe  radministration  annmnndlt 
Re,mpretHt%i  de  rendre  rensetfjnemtnt  /mUic  r/>vi/Mi(/'--Moyer^oen,  i>.  13, 
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Professor  de  Groot,  urged  the  teachers  in  his  district  to  te^ch 
Biblical  history.  But  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  Drenthe  sent  in  a 
protest  to  the  Government,  and  this  inspector  of  twerty-eisrht 
years'  standing  was  compelled  to  resi^.  The  Roman  <Jatholic.s 
found  the  Jews  welcome  allies  against  Protestontism  in  the 
public  schools. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1867  to  better  the  position  of  the 
**  private "  schools.  M.  de  Brauw,  a  member  of  the  ultra- 
Protestant  party,  introduced  a  measure  empowering  the  com- 
viunea  to  make  grants-in-aid  to  demoninational  ''private" 
schools,  under  certain  restrictions  to  prevent  abuse,  but  for- 
bidding them  to  provide  free  instruction  unless  all  the  expenses 
of  primarv  instruction  could  be  met  without  any  demand  on 
communal  funds,  while  allowing  them  to  close  the  public  school 
if  it  were  only  attended  by  a  small  number  of  pupils,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  establishment  of  "  private  "  schools.  A  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chamber  prevented  any  discussion  of  the  measure. 
In  the  following  spring  HeemskerK  proposed  to  adopt  M.  de 
Brauw's  proposals  as  to  the  limitation  of  free  primary  instruction 
at  the  expense  of  the  commune. 

But  none  of  these  proposals  survived  the  political  changes  of 
the  time.  They  are  interesting  because  they  snow  that  sooner  or 
later  (and  it  was  not  until  1889)  the  question  of  denominational 
schools  would  have  to  be  settled. 

Yet  another  proposal,  more  original  and  sweeping,  but  with 
the  same  tendency,  was  made  by  the  Calvinist  party.  The  State, 
it  was  proposed,  should  indemnify  those  who  supported  a 
denominational  school  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  it,  and  on  the  scale  of  the  average  expenses  per  scholar 
of  public  instniction  in  the  same  commune*  Nee<lless  to  say, 
this  proposal  shared  the  fate  ot  others,  less  ingenious,  directed 
towards  the  same  end.  The  Calvinist  proposal  of  M.  Kuyper  was 
followed  by  the  Conservative  proposal  of  M.  Heemskerk.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Conservative  Cabinet  from  1874  to  1877.  His 
celebrated  proposal  was  rather  msidious,  for  it  began  by  abolish- 
ing all  grants  to  denominational  schools  even  under  the  pro- 
hibitive restriction,  which  made  a  private  school  in  receipt  ot  aid 
i2^8o  facto  a  public,  i.e.,  a  neutral,  school.  So  tar  it  was  a  con- 
cession to  the  Liberal  platform ;  and  it  emphatically  rejected 
the  aysteme  de  reditutio)i  proposed  by  Kuyper.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  in  reality  designed  to  restrict  the  power  of  the 
communes  to  give  a  free  education.  They  were,  according  to 
the  proposal,  to  exact  school  fees,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
all  tne  expenses  of  coiimiunal  administration  could  be  covered 
without  raising  a  local  communal  rate  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

*  Buisson  writes  of  this,  the  Kuyper  i)roi)08al,  ^^  c^dtait  une  maniere 
detounide  defaire  allmier  avur  ecofes  nnv^es  une  subvention  officitlley  tout  en 
^hulant  les  jtf'escriptvms  de  rarticle  J  de  la  loi,  qui  eiigeait  des  ^cole^ 
pr^tendant  a  une  suhvention  de  ce  ffenre  qu'elles  renoncassetit  a  leur  caractere 
ci/nfeuioneV  M.  Kuyper  (Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Government  formed  in  July,  1901)  was  a  pastor  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  a  nrofessor  in  the  Calvinist  I'nivci-sity  at  Amsterdam,  and  the 
editor  of  tne  "  Standaard,"  then  the  organ  of  the  anti-revolutionarj'  party 
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The  Liberal  party,  who  did  not  at  all  wish  to  restrict  gratuitous 
oducation  to  those  "families  who  were  unable  to  pay  fees,  resisted 
Heemskerk's  proposal  with  all  their  force.  The  elections 
increased  their  numbers,  and  on  November  4th,  1877,  a  new- 
Liberal  Cabinet  was  actually  formed  under  M.  Van  de  Goppello. 

At  this  point  we  are  able  to  quote  contemporary  eviaence 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  dissatis&ction  caused  by  the  school 
system  of  the  law  of  1857.  M.  de  Laveleye,  writing  in  1872, 
noted  that  all  progress  in  school  attendance  was  suspended : — 
'*  Le  cotd  U  plus  fdcfieiix  de  la  situation  de  Venseignement,  c'est 
quele  pvogris  de  la  frequentaiion  des  ecoles  est  auspendu.  De 
divers  c6t4s  ni^me  il  y  a  diminution ,  fait  grave,  car  partout 
daTis  les  autres pays,  on  avance"* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  low  average  of  attendance  at  that  time 
was  lai^ely  due  to  the  antipathv  felt  by  a  great  part  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  population  towards  the  "neutral" 
character  of  State  education.  De  Laveleye,  however,  does  not 
say  so ;  though  he  is  careful  to  remark  that  the  organisation  of 
schools  had  become  a  party  question,  and  that  all  good  citizens 
should  unite  in  developing  primary  education.!  That  this  was 
the  real  reason  of  the  irregular  attendance  which  de  Laveleye 
deplored  in  1872  is  well  borne  out  by  the  remarks  made 
to  Matthew  Arnold  by  M.  van  Hoijtema  in  1861. 
He  told  him  that  "  in  the  large  towns,  at  any  rate,  there 
was  an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  inadequate  relirious 
instruction  of  trie  public  schools,  an  increasing  demand  for 
schools  where  a  real  definite  religious  instruction  was  given."  He 
added  that  this  was  "a  grave  state  of  things";  and  that 
"  Government  would  probaby  be  driven  to  do  something  in  order 
to  try  to  remove  the  present  objections "  to  the  public  schools. 
Matthew  Arnold  did  not  regard  this  testimony  as  decisively 
establishing  the  failure  of  the  then  recent  school  law  of  1857. 
"  But  it  is  evident,"  he  says,  "  that  the  example  of  Holland 
cannot  at  this  moment  be  appealed  to  as  exhibiting  the  complete 
success  of  the  non-denominational  principle. "J  This  was  WTitten 
ten  years  before  M.  de  Laveleye's  book  :  what  was  true  in  1861 
had  become  a  truism  by  187  f. 

M.  de  Laveleye's  estimate  of  the  law  of  1857  was  a  high  one. 
He  considered  it  to  be  in  certain  asj)ects  one  of  the  best  educa- 
tional laws  then  existing.  If  it  did  not  produce  the  remarkable 
results  obtained  in  Denmark  and  in  Germany,  it  was  because  it 
enacted  neither  compulsory  attendance  nor  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. Without  these  two  measures  it  was  impossible,  he  thought, 
to  get  all  the  children  to  come  to  school,  however  excellent  might 
1k3  the  education  offered  to  them.  But  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  we  may  well  question  whether  it  would  have  made  for  pro- 
gress to  enact  gratuitous  education  at  that  period ;  and  as  for  the 

♦  ]).  HCrl.  "  LTnstniction  dii  Peuplc."  liinile  de  Laveleye.  Paris- 
Hachette.     1872. 

+  If*id.  p.  -i.-)?. 

I  Cf.  I^chcret,  n.  08  :  'Tecoh  neutre,  tjui  devait  etre  Vcco\ede  tous  n^Aait 
plus  que  Ve'cole  de  la  nwjorit^^  et  d'une  nutjoriU  tans  cesse  d/croistante,^^ 
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compulsory  clauses,  the  lack  of  which  de  Laveleye  notices,  they 
have  not  been  added  to  Holland's  educational  legislation  until 
last  year  (1900),  and  then  only  as  the  fruit  of  the  successful 
working  during  ten  years  of  the  settlement  made  in  1889. 

lu  1871  a  revision  of  the  education  law  was  called  for  and  a 
Bill  was  presented  with  the  object,  not  of  altering  the  general 
principles  of  the  legislation  of  1857,  but  rather  of  improving  the 
schools  by  augmenting  the  number  of  teachers,  raising  their 
qiialilications,  and  tixing  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils. 
Tlie  Bill  never  got  as  far  as  deoate. 

Finally,  in  1878,  a  new  education  act  was  passed.  An  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  the  religious  parties  during  the  de- 
bates, authorising  the  communes  to  subsidise  denominational 
schools;  but  it  was  thrown  out.  Indeed  the  law  actually  cUfined 
"  private  "  {i.e,  denominational)  schools  who  accepted  communal 
grants  to  be  ipso  facto  public  {i.e,  "  neutral ")  schools.  Public 
educiition,  then,  still  kept  its  "  neutral "  character.  The  Liberals 
demanded  the  abolition  of  the  pupil-teacher  system,  but  it  was 
retained.  Pupil-teachers  were,  however,  no  longer  to  be  reckoned 
in  calculating  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils.  Tlie 
communal  authorities  were  once  more  authonsea  to  give 
instruction  absolutely  free  of  cost.  The  commune  retained  the 
administrative  powers  conferred  by  the  law  of  1857,  although 
the  annual  expenditure  of  the  State  on  education  now  bore  a 
direct  ratio  to  the  communal  expenditure ;  and,  as  an  immediate 
consequence,  increased  about  ninefold.  Whereas  the  State  had 
formerly  paid  only  the  pensions  of  public  school  teachers  after 
forty  years  of  service,  it  now  (by  the  law  of  1878)  undertook  to 
make  good  to  every  comwuve  30  per  cent,  of  its  expenses. 

The  system  of  inspection  was  once  more  readjust^.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  districts  now  took  the  place  of  the  ninety-five 
districts  created  in  1857.  Every  district  was  to  comprise  at 
least  two  oin'ondissemevt'<.  Arrondiasevient  inspectors  were 
honorary,  though  their  expenses  were  paid ;  district  inspectors 
received  a  fixed  payment. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  position  of  schools  at  the 
dates  1857  and  1878  respectively,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  express 
such  a  thing  in  numbers.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
"  private  school  receiving  a  subsidj'^  from  a  comravme  "  necessarily 
meant  either  a  school  that  had  severed  its  connection  with  a 
religious  denomination  or  a  school  that  had  never  had  such  a 
connection.  In  any  case  the  receipt  of  a  communal  grant 
carried  with  it  the  "  neutrality  "  of  the  school. 
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A  regulation  issued  soon  after  the  new  law  had  been  passed 
provided  that  girls  in  training  at  normal  schools  should  reside 
in  the  buildings,  and  that  the  men  should  live  outside ;  also  that 
a  pmctice  school  should  be  attached  to  each  normal  school. 

The  law  of  1878  created  a  financial  problem  and  aggravated 
the  long-standing  religious  difficulty.  M.  Moyersoen  states\hat 
during  the  twenty-three  years  from  1857  to  1880  (that  is  to  say 
during  the  financial  regime  established  in  1857)  only  fifteen 
million  florins  were  spent  by  Government  on  education. 
In  the  four  years,  1880  to  1884  (that  is  to  say  so  long  as  the 
financial  regime  of  1878  remained  intact),  the  Grovemment 
expenditure  on  education  exceeded  twenty-five  millions.  The 
same  writer  notes  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  grants  made  by 
the  State  during  these  foiu*  years,  the  expenditure  of  the 
communes  became  every  year  more  and  more  burdensome. 
The  discontent  of  the  religious  bodies  was,  moreover,  aggravated 
by  a  new  provision  empowering  the  King  to  determine  now  far 
tne  buildings  of  private  primary  schools  should  be  subjected  to 
the  hygienic  regulations  enforced  upon  public  schools.* 

Two  years  after  the  new  law  came  into  force,  i.e.,  in  1882, 
the  power  of  the  King  to  apply  these  structural  rules  to 
private  denominational  schools  was  restricted  to  those  private 
schools  which  received  communal  grants;  and  this  meant,  of 
course,  private  schools  not  connected  with  any  denomination. 
Again,  two  years  later,  the  law  of  July,  1884,  relieved  the 
Grovemment  s  educational  budget  by  excluding  from  the  local 
expenditure,  to  which  the  State  was  liable  to  contribute  thirty  per 
cent.,  the  large  items  of  "  maintenance  of  school  buildings  "  and 
"furniture  and  apparatus."  The  siinie  law  reduced  the  legal 
proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  with  the  object  of  eftecting  an 
economy  both  for  ihe  Government  and  for  the  communes. 

But  these  changes  could  not  be  expected  to  do  more  than 
temporarily  relieve  the  pressure.  "  The  school  question  had  by 
then  become  a  burning  Question;  it  agitated  men's  mimls 
more  than  any  other. "f  In  1883,  through  the  influence  of 
Heemskerk,  a  commission  of  sixteen  members  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  possible  modifications  of  the  Constitution.  The 
commission  could  not  agi*ee  as  to  the  form  that  the  new  consti- 
tutional pronouncement  on  educ*ition  should  take;  and  when 
the  Government  proposed  its  series  of  amendments  in 
April,   1885,  there   was  much   disappointment   that  education 


♦  ric/€  Moyersoen,  p.  14.  ".  .  .  .  loin  de  terminer  la  lutU  scolnire 
la  loi  de  1872  la  fxmssa-t-elle  dav<mta(fe  aujc  extremes,  jxirce  qu'elle  rendait 
phi4i  di^fjUci It  la  situation  de$  /colics  vrivres.  Elle  Jinit  meme  jmr  deplaire 
auj-  liWinujr  t/ui,  cette  foisy  trouverent  trap  lourdes  les  c/iartfes  dont  elle 
gremit  PElat." 

t  La  if  nest  ion  syolaire  etait  devenue  hrfdante  ;  nulle  autre  nkujitait 
daiKiitttuff  les  esprits.'^  Moyersoen,  op.  cif.,  p.  IT).  This  was  true  seven 
years  later  in  181K) : — ^^  s^il  y  a  uuc  (/uestion  <jui  merite  d'vtre  apftelee  la 
%en'iirt  brouillee  dt  la  jtoUtiijue  atntempitraine^  c^tst  bien  la  question 
scoUure."    Laclieret,  j^.  59 
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found  no  place  among  them.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion 
compelled  them,  however,  to  make  an  attempt  six  months  later 
(November  1,  1885.)  After  a  scries  of  amendments,  which,  like 
the  proposed  revision,  centred  in  the  question  of  gratuitous 
instruction,  the  Ministry  was  finally  thrown  out  on  the  educa- 
tional issue. 

The  proposal  made  by  Dr.  Schaepman  is  an  interesting  antici- 
pation of  the  attitude  finally  adopted  by  the  Government  in 
1889.     It  began  with  the  words  "  education  is  free."  * 

The  most  important  paragraph  was  as  follows : — "  The  cost  of 
the  primary  education  given  to  the  poor,  or  to  those  who,  while 
not  poor,  are  unable  to  pay  the  school  fees,  shall  be  returned  by 
the  State,  according  to  a  tariff,  hereafter  to  be  fixed,  to  the 
primary  schools  attended  by  those  children."  More  important 
still  was  Dr.  Schaepman's  declaration  during  the  debate  of  June 
1st,  1887  : — "  Justice  demands  that  the  State  Treasury,  which  is 
opened  for  the  neutral  school,  shall  be  opened  also  for  the 
denominational  school.  Tlie  latter  cannot  be  branded  as 
infamous ;  the  assistance  of  the  State  cannot  be  pitilessly  with- 
held from  it.  .  .  .  The  Chamber  cannot  put  an  end.  to  the 
educational  controversy ;  it  is  the  consequence  of  the  different 

glints  of  view  from  which  the  various  parties  look  upon  life, 
ut  at  least  the  Chamber  can  assure  to  all  equal  rights  and  the 
same  freedom." 

The  proposal  was  eventually  thrown  out ;  and  when  the  new 
constitution  was  published  the  original  declaration  of  1848 
remained  untouched.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
declaration  implied  that  no  grant  could  legally  be  made  to 
denominational  schools.  Heemskerk  himself  declared  that,  in 
his  opinion,  a  law  apportioning  grants  to  '*  private  "  schools  would 
be  constitutional ;  and  we  shall  see  that  soon  afterwards  a  law  of 
this  nature  was  not  opposed  as  definitely  unconstitutional,  f 

"  Though  the  Dutch  Protestants  number  only  about  2,700,000 
souls,  there  were  in  1888  no  less  than  480  Bible  schools 
supported  by  voluntary  gifts,  with  1,000  teachei*s  and  79,000 
|)upils.  These  schools  had  an  annual  income  of  three  miUions 
of  florins,  they  had  a  subscribed  capital  of  sixteen  millions  of 
florins  or  ahiout  £1,340,000.  During  ten  years  their  pupils 
were  steadily  increasing ;  they  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  pupils  in  the  State  schools,  and  in  fighting  the  battle 
of  denominational  schools  the  Evangelical  Protestants  were 
supported  by  the  Catholics.  It  was  impossible  to  be  blind 
to  the  significance  of  these  facts,  ancf  when,  in  1887,  a 
lowering  of  the  suflrage  at  last  brought  the  anti-revolutionary 
j)arty    into    power,    a    considerable    section    of    the    Liberals 

*  Constitution  of  1848  :  "  Ijenstitjneinent  est  lihre^  sauf  la  surveillnnce 
flf  rautryrit^r  Proji^sal  of  Dr.  Soliaepnian  :  "  IJennet{f)iement  est  lihreP 
Dr.  Schaepman  liimself  was  a  lionian  Catholic  priest,  ou  the  staff  of  the 
Seminary  at  Rijzenluirg,  and  a  distinfi^nishod  orator  and  poet, 

t  See  below,  p.  334. 
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concurred  with  them  in  a  coinj)romLsc  which  was  based  on 
a  system  much  hke  that  wliich  exists  in  England,  and  which 
has  l)een  verv  generally  accc^ptcd. '  * 

Soon  after  the  elections  of  1888  Baron  A.  E.  Mackay,  the  new 
Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  put  forth  a  remarkable 
memorandum,  fi'om  which  the  followmg  passages  are  hero 
translated. 

"Since  in  1848,f  education  was  declared  free,  if  only  un- 
willinglyand  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem,private  instruc- 
tion has  accomplished,  in  circumstances  little  fiivourable  to  its 
development,  so  great  an  extension  that  now  more  than  27  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  the  whole  coimtry  attend  private 
schools:  and  the  legislator  who  has  our  national  education 
at  heart  nuist  reckon  with  them.  In  spite  of  the  denial 
made  even    in    1878    of    the  possibility    oi    rivalry    between 

(niblic  and  private  edu(iation,  that  rivalry  has  none  the 
ess  been  excited  in  practice,  and  has  profited  alike  the  public  and 
the  private  sections  of  primary  education.  The  development 
and  extension  of  private  instruction  are  natural  and  welcome : 
natural,  because  there  is  perliaps  no  other  country  in  which 
religious  opinions  are  so  divergent  as  they  are  in  ours,  and 
because  the  public  school  cannot  satisfy  those  who  desire  for 
their  children  an  education  other  than  the  so-called  *  neutral  * 
education  ^ven  in  public  schools ;  and  welcome,  because  it  is 
this  very  increase  m  the  number  of  private  schools  which 
proves  clearly  that  parents  attach  great  value  to  the  education 
their  children  receive.  Produced  and  developed  as  it  has  been 
by  private  initiative,  free  instruction,  far  from  meriting  our 
censure,  has  a  right  to  the  support  of  the  State.  The  State  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  the  nation ;  the  State 
alone  can  secure  the  existence  of  the  national  school  every- 
.  where  and  always.  But  the  State  is  certainly  not  called  upon 
to  oppose  private  education,  nor  to  place  obstacles  in  its  path 
to  the  detriment  of  the  intellectiial  development  of  the  nation. 

"  If  it  were  possible  for  the  state  to  get  its  expenditure  on 
public  education  re-imbiused  by  those  who  profit  by  it,  the 
problem  presented  to  us  since  1848  would  be  solved  or  nearly 
solved  :  but  seeing  that  that  is  not  possible,  the  State  is  obliged 
to  supplement  to  some  extent  the  exj^ases  connected  with 
education  from  the  publico  funds,  and  that  puts  the  private 
schoc»ls  at  an  unfair  disadvantage. 

"  If  it  is  imix)ssible  entirely  to  remove  this  injustice,  the  State 
QA\\\  at  least  help  to  modify  it  by  no  longer  excluding  private 


♦  Lecky  s  "  Doniwracy  and  LiUerty,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  59, 60.  .SV^  also  Ijaoheret, 
p  ()7,  Note  2,  wliere  an  account  is  given  of  the  four  great  Societies  that 
.sui)i>ort  the  Christian  and  r»i)»Ic  schools. 

t  /.f.,  since  the  constitutional  declaration  "  Vensei{fn€ment  est  lihre,  mut 
hi  surveillance  de  Vautovitt,^^ 
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ffcchools  from  its  assistance  every  time  tliat  it  assigns  a  sum  of 
ilie  public  money  to  a  t^*aiit  in  aid  of  eduaition.     *     ,     /'^ 

The  two  main^feiitnres  of  the  Itiw  piLHsed  in  DeoeirilxM*,  188^), 
by  Baron  Mackay's  (*ahiaot,  wci*e  (M,  the  right  of  private 
ilenominaricmal  si^hool??  Ui  receiv^c  Govi^rnment  grunts :  (2),  tin* 
obligai ion  of  pulilic  schools  to  exact  fees.  The  Hrst  meant  liiat 
the  CTOveniineut  pron^>scd  to  give  '*  private  '*  schools  a  grant,  ui 
respect  of  every  teacner  in  them,  equal  to  the  grant  gi^en  to 
the  couimanes  for  every  teacher  in  the  pubUe  schools  under 
their  control  The  second  charsic tori s tic  of  the  law  has  been 
sufficiently  explainetl  by  the  account  above  given  of  the  eon- 
trovci'sy  over  tlie  question  of  gratuitous  instruct  ion.  Some 
ivords  of  Dr  Seliaepinan's  will  makf  things  still  clearer.  Theo- 
retically and  at  tii-st  sight  the  i[uestion  of  gratintous  instruction 
seemefl,  he  said,  to  rccpiire  an  athrmative  sohuion.  But  *'  the 
language  of  practice  is  very  different;  every -day  facts  prove  that 
in  this  matter  the  character  and  customs  of  the  people  must  be 
reckonai  witlh  Kdncation  free  of  cViarge:  they  are  rine  soimd- 
ing  words,  but  they  make  very  little  impression  upon  a  people 
given  to  thoughttnl  calculation,  and  apt  to  estimate  the 
value  of  thinj^s  according  to  the  niunber  of  crt^wns  they 
cost.  .  .  .  With  jiersons  not  in  absolute  iM:)verty  school  fees 
act  as  an  excellent  spur ;  their  effect  is  to  make  parents  watch 
over  the  education  of  their  chihlren  more  carefnll\\  School 
fees  often  hav(*  an  exi-elk'Ht  effect  even  u|>on  the  ri<*h/' 

Natnrallv,  however,  the  main  argument  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory sc^iool  fees  was  the  necessity  of  placing  private 
aenominational  schools  upon  tlie  wune  footing  as  public  schools, 
if  the  hostilities  between  tliem  were  to  have  an  enrl.  And  the 
objection  that  it  woidd  place  tlic  puljlic  scliools  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  com j>el ling  tliem  alone  to  charge  lees  was  hardly 
convincing.  In  theory,  no  doubt,  tlie  instruction  given  in 
**  private  "  schools  cotild  Ik*  free  of  cost,  and  pupils  could  thus  Ijc 
won  over  from  the  public  schools:  in  practice  scarcely  a  single 
*  private  **  school  could  afford  to  dispense  with  fees.f  More- 
over, the  intention  of  the  legislature  uas  not  to  put  the  public 
srh<»ols  at  a  disadvantage,  but  to  make  the  choice  ofa  schonlabsi*- 
hitely  free  for  pn rents,  so  that  no  pecuniary  interest  sln»ukl  infhi- 
ence  them  one  way  or  t  he  other  "  The  law  cannot  place  parents  in 
a  question  of  this  nature  in  the  dilen una— -your  i>ursc  or  your 
conscience."^  Finally,  the  Queen,  by  Article  46  ot  the  law,  was 
cmjjowered  to  exempt  a  f\itnnivt}e  from  this  obligation  upon 
proof  that  the  exaction  of  school  fees  was  an  obstacle  to  its 
educational  progre.ss.§ 

*  L\ii*fftnt  (ft;  fnux  rtutt  fVrfj  empiftfff'  an  projit  tie  t(/ux.  Pour  farfn^intr 
rrelienwHt  Pensfiffitcmrnt  national  /  KPit  dnif  rerounttttrt'  ft  souicnii^  le4 
eretles  qui  $trvi'nt  a  (^inMnicfion  i(e  in  natioii.     J^ai'lieret,  p,  74. 

f  QL  Moyemif'n,  np,  n'U  pp.  Ill,  1-2^*,  127,  2i,  2\  2J». 

1  f/at^berit,  \u  T'u 

§  Only  three  f^jmrnutt'S  were  exempt ol  ivmn  ttic  ri}>lij>!ition  of  scliool 
few  in  1693. 
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The  result  of  these  provisions  may  be  gathered  from  the 
foUowinj'  figures  given  by  M.  Moyersoen  for  January  1,  1898 
Public  Schools :  226,546  children  received  free  education,  i.e., 
48  per  cent. ;  Private  Schools:  56,552,  i.e,,  27  per  cent. 

lo  revert  once  more  to  the  first  of  the  two  principal  features 
that  distinguished  the  law  of  1889.  For  a  long  period  the  State 
had  claimed  the  right  to  impose  certain  conditions  upon 
denominational  schools.  In  particular,  the  teachers  in  them  nad 
from  the  first  been  uix)n  the  same  footing  as  public  school  teachers, 
so  far  as  the  necessary  certificates  of  qualificiition  and  moral 
character  were  concerned.  To  take  another  instimce  of  the  control 
exercised  by  the  St^ite  over  schools  to  which,  under  the  old 
svstem,  it  contributed  nothing,  the  law  of  1878  had  prohibited 
tne  use,  for  primary  instruction,  of  buildings  which  had  been 
declared  insanitary  by  the  Government  Medical  Inspector,  while, 
as  we  have  seen,  another  article  of  the  same  law  (soon  afterwards 
amended)  empowered  the  Sovereign  to  apply  the  hygienic  regula- 
tions for  public  schools  to  private  denominational  schools  als<j. 
It  was  urged  that,  since  the  State  could  impose  conditions  upon 
private  schools,  it  could  not  justly  withhold  from  them  its 
assistance.  The  right  to  exercise  control  over  schools  has  often 
been  claimed  by  those  who  contribute  to  their  cost ;  and  some 
held  that  the  converse  was  no  less  reasonable  and  just — those 
who  control  schools  should  also  contribute  to  them. 

This  feature  of  the  law  of  1889  is  well  put  into  its  proper 
perspective  in  some  sentences  of  M.  Moyersoen's.  "  The  solution 
most  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  anti-revokitionary 
party  would  have  T^een  to  maKO  those  who  profit  by  the  public 
schools  pay  for  their  advantages.  It  was  this  solution  that  the 
great  apostle  of  the  partj^,  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  had  upheld 
in  1857.  But  in  1889  its  application  was  no  longer  possible. 
The  State  ought  to  have  created  and  supported  a  Govcnimental 
type  of  education  in  denominational  scnools ;  it  had,  in  fact, 
attempted  to  compete  with  the  denominational  schools,  and  to 
place  them  in  an  unfair  position  of  inferiority.  It  now  renounced 
the  struggle,  and  d(icided  to  profit  equally  by  all  educational 
eftbrt." 

The  question  whether  or  not  the  law  accorded  with  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution  was  not  raised  during  the  debates.*  It  was, 
however,  questioned  whether  it  was  expedient  to  determine  by 
legislation  the  right  of  denominational  schools  to  Govemmeiit 
simsidies.  None  tne  less,  the  law  passed  by  a  substantial  majority 
in  both  Chambers.  Its  success  was  mainly  due  to  the  generous 
and  liberal  view  of  this  national  question  taken  by  an  imporUmt 
section  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  neutral  school  was  still  their 
ideal,  declared  this  section  of  the  party ;  but,  since  the  nation 

•  So  Moyersoen,  wlio  is  genemlly  accurate.  That  the  constitutional 
aspect  was  discussed  elsewhere,  there  is  no  doubt  ;  but  Jjacheret  (p.  78) 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  dealt  with  also  in  the  debates  in  the  First 
Chamber 
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had  not  been  able  to  adopt  the  neutral  school  system  con- 
tentedly, they  would  support  the  Government  measure  as  at 
once  a  "peace-offering,  a  guarantee  of  educational  progress,  and 
an  equitable  award  in  a  contentious  and  long-standmg  difficulty. 
The  Liberal  party  renounced  its  long-cherished  hope — the 
neutral  State  giving  a  neutral  education  to  the  whole  nation 
by  means  of  puolic  schools;  the  clerical  and  the  anti-revolution- 
ary parties  despaired  of  their  ideal — the  Christian  State  giving 
in  denominational  schools  a  Christian  education  to  the  whole 
nation.  Both  came  to  perceive  that  national  unity  is  not  to  be 
sought  for  in  any  formula  to  be  adopted  by  all  men,  whether 
that  formula  be  negative  or  positive.  They  recognised,  in  fiict, 
that  as  Matthew  Arnold  said,  "  the  State  is  of  the  religion  of  all 
without  the  fanaticism  of  any." 

A  Royal  decree  of  April  18,  1890,  extended  the  new  law  in 
some  matters  of  detail.  These,  together  with  the  law  of  1889,  will 
be  dealt  with  in  another  [>aper.  But  there  are  two  points  which 
demand  notice  here.  Article  11  of  the  Decree  of  1890  obliges 
the  communes  to  exact  a  school  fee  of  at  least  40  centimes 
from  all  those  who  are  not  really  poor,  except  in  cases  where 
the  Queen  gives  a  dispensation.  Article  12  admits  the  principle 
of  subsidies  to  schools  kept  by  private  individuals,  but  stipulates 
that  such  schools,  to  receive  a  subsidy,  must  be  directed  by  an 
institution  or  society  recognised  by  the  Government. 

Finally,  in  September,  1895,  a  slight  improvement  in  favour 
of  denominational  schools  was  eftected  by  an  addition  to  the 
law  of  1889.  Private  denominational  schools  by  that  law  were 
to  lose  their  right  to  a  subsidy  if  a  vacancy  as  headmaster  lasted 
more  than  six  months  or  as  undermaster  more  than  four 
months.  The  addition  of  1895  gave  the  Chamber  power  to 
excuse  the  managers  from  this  obligation  (i.e.,  to  grant  the 
subsidy,  though  the  conditions  were  not  fulfilled)  provided  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  managers'  declaration  that  tney  had  been 
unable  to  procure  a  teacher  in  spite  of  their  offers  of  adequate 
salary  (rrudyre  Voffre  iVun  traitement  convenable). 

Tlie  system  established  by  the  law  of  1889  is  still  in  force.  It 
ma^  be  held  to  have  eficcted  a  final  settlement  of  the  only 
senous  difficulty  which  had  obstructed  the  progress  of  education 
in  Holland.*  Ihc  act  of  11)00  embodies  a  few  small  changes ;  but 
in  reality  it  implies  only  that  compulsory  attendance  has  been 
grafted  on  to  the  existing  system. 

So  long  as  the  religious  difficulty  was  still  acute,  to  enact 
compulsory  attendance  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
successful  working  during  the  past  ten  years  of  the  compromise 
made  in   1889   with  the  religious  interests  in  education   has 

♦  Although  the  attitude  of  the  supporters  of  denominational  schools 
towards  the  law  of  1889  has  been  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  ^^  Dankbaar 
maar  met  voldaan  " — grateful,  but  not  satisfied. 
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rendered    compulsory    attendance    practicable,   if   it    has    not 
siKiceeded  in  making  it  welcome. 

Finally,  since  a  history  may,  by  established  custom,  conclude 
with  a  moral  reflection,  the  following  sentences  written  by 
Matthew  Arnold  forty  years  ago  may  be  commended  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with,  or  interested  in,  the  subject :  "  The  power 
which  has  to  govern  men  must  not  omit  to  take  account  of  one 
of  the  most  powerfiil  motors  of  men's  nature — their  religious 
feehng.  It  is  vain  to  tell  the  State  that  it  is  of  no  religion ;  it 
is  more  true  to  say  that  the  State  is  of  the  religion  of  all  its 
citizens,  without  the  fanaticism  of  any.  It  is  most  of  the 
religion  of  the  majority,  in  the  sense  that  it  Justly  establishes 
this  the  most  \videly.  It  deals  ^vith  all,  indeed,  as  an  authority, 
not  as  a  partisan  ...  it  allows  no  one  religious  body  to  persecute 
another ;  it  allows  none  to  be  irrational  at  the  public  expense ; 
.  .  .  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  exclude  religion  from  a 
sphere  which  naturally  belongs  to  it;  it  does  not  command 
roUgion  to  forego,  before  it  may  enter  this  sphere,  the  modes  of 
operation  which  are  essential  to  it ;  it  does  not  attempt  to  impose 
on  the  masses  an  eclecticism  which  may  be  possible  for  a  few 
superior  minds.  It  avails  itself,  to  supply  a  regular  known 
demand  of  common  human  nature,  of  a  regular  known 
machinery." 

The  system  established  by  the  law  of  1889,  the  debates 
upon  the  law  of  1900,  and  the  general  situation  of  primary 
education  in  Holland  at  the  present  time,  will  be  more  con- 
veniently dealt  with  in  separate  articles.  For  these  subjects 
belong  to  the  actual  present,  while  so  far  we  have  been  dealing 
with  a  development  which,  if  recent,  is  yet,  properly  speaking, 
historical. 

As  an  aid  towai-ds  a  better  understandmg  of  this  development 
and  a  supplement  to  the  few  remarks  upon  contemporary 
politics  that  liave  crept  into  this  fragment  of  educational  history, 
a  table  of  chronology  has  been  drawn  up  giving  (in  the  left-hand 
column)  the  ix)litical  events  of  Holland,  and  (m  the  right-hand 
column)  the  landmarks  of  the  educational  progression  which  has 
just  been  described. 
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A.  The  Ministerial  Circular  of  May  30,  1806,  together  with  some  of  the 

answers  made  by  the  various  Religious  Bodies. 

B.  Four  Details  in  regard  to  Dutch  Schools,  1800  to  1840  :— 

(L)  Labarre's  "  Phonic  Method,"  1802. 

(ii.)  The  "Simultaneous  Method"  of  Instruction,  1830  to  1840. 
(iil)  School  Furniture,  1838  and  1850. 
(iv.)  Class-divisions  in  a  Dutch  Primary  School,  1830  to  1840. 

C.  Bible  Teaching  in  Dutch  Primary  Schools.    Extracts  from  an  Article 

in  Schmid's  Enct/klopddte, 

D.  Some  generalisations  about  the  effects  of  Dutch  Primary  Education 

upon  the  National  Character.    By  Prof.  Alphonse  Leroy,  of  the 
University  of  li^ge.     1860. 
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Eduoatiohal  Chavgib  in  mi  Vrhselavml 


War    declared    by    England    against    1780. 

Holland. 
Joseph  n.  demands  free  navi^tion  of    1784, 

the  Scheldt  and  revises  old  Imperial 

claims  in  Maestricht.    Datch  resist, 

supported  by  Prussia  and  Sweden. 
Treaty    of     Fontainebleau     between    1785. 

Joseph  II.  and  the  Datch. 
The  "  Fatriot "  party  in  Holland  deprive    1 786. 

Stadtholder  of  the  command  of  the 

army. 
England    and    Prussia     interfere     in    1787. 

Holland   on    behalf    of    Prince    of 

Orange.    The  Prince  is  restored. 
Joseph  II.  declares  the  Netherlands  a    1787. 

province  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  ; 

out  opposition,  headed  by  Van  aer 

Noot,  forces  him  to  revoke  the  union. 
Triple      Alliance      formed     between    1788. 

England,  Prussia  and  Holland. 
Revolution  in  Bel^um  against  Austrian    1789. 

rule.    Van  der  Noot  enters  Brussels. 
Belgium  throws  off  AuHrian  rule  and    1790. 

declares  itself  a  Kepublic.^ 
Death  of  Joseph  II.  (Feb.)  1790. 

In   Belgium,  the  democrats  are  over-     1790. 

tlirown  by  party  of  Van  der  Noot. 

Austran^  reoccupy  the  country. 
National  Convention  of  France  declares    1798. 
war  against  the  Stadtholder :  French 

Republicans  invade  Holland. 
French  conquest  of  Holland.  1794. 

French  enter  Amsterdam :  William  V.    1795. 
(Stadtholder)  escapes  with  his  family 
to  England  from  Scheveningen. 
The  BataWan  Republic  established  in     1795. 
alliance  with  France. 


Battle    of    Camperdown :     defeat    of    1797. 
Dutch  fleet. 


1785. 


New  Constitution  drawn  up. 


1798. 


1805. 


1796. 

1797. 

1798. 
1801. 

1803. 


Foundation   of    the    Society   for  tk 
Public  Welfare, 


New  Constitution,  Scbinimeli>enninck 
(rrand  Pensionary  :  alwlition  of  the 
Council  ot  tlie  Interior. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland.  1806. 

January  :  cession  of  Zeeland.     July  1,     1810. 

abdication      of      l^nis    Bonaparte. 

Holland  annexed  to  French  Empire, 

July  9. 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  formed      1813. 

for  the  House  of  Oranee  by  union  of 

Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg. 

William  I.,  King  of  Holland. 


Suggestions  for  State  control  of  Educa* 

tion     presented    to     the     National 

Assembly. 
Magistrates  of  Amsterdam  ereet  schooli 

for  the  poor  on  plans  surarosted  b^ 

the  Society  for  the  Public  Welfare. 
Creation    of  the  Agency  of   National 

Education. 
FIRST  EDUCATION  LAW  :  Govern- 

ment     inspection     and     grants     to 

teachers. 
Extension  of  law  of  1801. 


1805.  Grand  Pensionary  presents  new  educa- 

tion  law. 

1806.  Law    of    1806    passed    bv    Batavian 

Republic  ;  promulgated  April  3  :  rati- 
fiea  by  Louis  Bonaparte. 
SECOND   EDUCATION  LAW:    In- 
spection,  registration,  assistance. 
[1811.    Cuvier  visits  Holland  and  reports  to 
University  of  France  on   its   educa* 
tional  system.] 
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X  Bynras  in  thi  Nithirlands— <K>nf. 


Educational  chanoks  in  tbb  Nithiblands— •onl. 


of  East  Friesland  ceded  to    1814. 

r. 

and     Belgian     Netherlands    1815. 

.  by  Congress  of  Vienna. 

ental  Law."  1815. 


a  of  July  in  Paris.     Rising  in     1830. 

I :  Secession  of  Belgiam  from 

.    London  Conference  on  the 

question. 

,  King  of  Belnom.     London    1831. 

ace  frames  Belgian  Constitu- 

hitoh  invade  Belgiam.     £ng- 

I  France  support  Leopold. 

Antwerp.      English     fleet    1832. 
»  coast  of  Holland, 
recognises    independence   of    1833. 
by  preliminary  treaty. 


I  Belgium.  William  I.  accepts    1839. 
%rd  of  London  Conference. 


alxlicates. 


1840. 


Vaiiam  I.  1843. 

[.  gives  new  Constitution.  1848. 


William   il.  :   William    III.     1S49. 
bhnme. 

Jiolic  hierarchy  reestablishe<l.     IHoS. 


ing  "civil    j»erswnality"    of     1855. 
ons. 


innndation<«. 


1801. 


Hlavfr>'     abolished.      Pro-      1803 
t  Ministry.  to  1800. 


»trj^:   M.  de  Thorbecke.  ISOvS. 


Dutch  Guinea  to  G.  Britain.     1871. 


jtry :  M.  Devies. 


1872. 


1815.  "Fundamental  Law"  (Art  226)  con- 
tains reaffirmation  of  principle  of 
State  control  of  Education. 

1810.  Establishment  of  Normal  Schools  at 
Haarlem  and  at  Lierre. 

1830.  Bill  penuitting  private  persons  to  found 

schools  thrown  out  by  States-General. 
Hoyal  Decree  favouring  foundation  of 
denominational  schools. 

1831.  Belgium  in    new  Constitution  allows 

full  **  freedom  "  of  instruction. 


[1836.   Victor    Cousin    visits     Holland 
reports  on  its  education.] 


and 


1842 


I84S. 


18r>4. 
1855. 
1857. 
[1858. 
[1801. 
180.3. 
1807. 
1808. 

[1871. 
1871. 


Decree  making  clergy  eligible  for  Pro- 
vincial  Insi)ection  Commissions,  &c. 


Ke\'i8ed  Constitution  declares  educa- 
tion to  be  free,  though  under  super- 
vision. 


Hill  flealinc:  with  both  Secondary  and 
Primary  K<lucation  withdrawn. 

Bill  similar  to  law  of  1806  introduced 
by  Conservative  party. 

THIRD  EDUCATION  LAW  :  "  Neu- 
trality  "  of  public  schools  continued. 

De  Laveleve  publishes  his  "D^bats. 
.  .  .  de  1857."] 

Matthew  Arnold's  report] 

Law  making  Burghers'  Schools 
*'  intennediate"  instead  of  primary. 

Attempt  by  Orthodox  Protestants  to 
better  position  of  "  private  "  schools. 

Heemskerk's  pro|K>sal  to  restrict  com- 
munal power  to  exempt  from  school 
fees. 

Kuyper  s  proposal :  si/stdmc  He  resti^ 
tut  ton, 

De  Laveleye  publishes  his  report  on 
Holland  in  "t  Instruction  du  Fninic,''] 

AlK)rtive  Bill  to  improve  schools, 
especially  with  regard  to  teachers. 


>% 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLB-cwiinmed. 


I  fioufiOAL  Eimm  n  thb  vrntmoLAms^wnt. 


Educatioval  Chahoi  nr  thb  Hi 


KcvMioktry:  M.  Heemakerk. 

1874.  . 

^•v  Penal  Code. 

1875. 

5«fr  Mtnifltfy :  Van  de  Capello. 

1877. 

1878. 

Keir  Miniitiy ;  Van  Lynden. 

1879. 

[1878. 
1882. 

Heem»kerk'8  2nd  Ministry. 

1883. 

1883. 

Committee  to  redae  Constitntion. 

1884. 

1884. 

New  Constitution  published   Novem- 
ber 30. 


1887. 


New  composite  Ministry  under  Baron     1888. 
Mackay  (anti-revolutionary). 


King  declared  by  Parliament  incapable    1890. 
01  conducting  Grovemment.     Death 
of  William  in.     Queen  Wilhelmina. 

New  Ministry  :  Vantienhoven.  1891. 


1885. 


1887 


1889. 


1890. 


Labour  Riots. 

New  Ministry :  Jonkhen  Roell. 


Suffrage  Extension  Act. 

New  Liberal  Ministry :  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  M.  Goeman 
Borgeeius. 


1892. 
1894. 


FOURTH       EDUCATION 
State  oontribotee  30  per  cent.  i 
of  schools. 

Dr.  Steyn-Panr^'s  boek  pnbliahei 

King's  power  to  apply  hjg^ieiiM 
to  "  private  "  schools  reateicted. 


Catholic  and  Anti  -  Revolni 
parties  demand  reviidon  of  eda 
law  in  new  Con«tiialioiL 

Government  expenditure  on  eila 
relieved,   and    legal    proporik 
teachen  to  pupils  reduced  by 
July. 

March    1 :     Education    omitted 
Constitutional     Revision.       N 
ber  1 :  Government  forced  u> 
declaration  on  Education.      F 
Liberal  Ministry. 

Dr.  Schaepman's  proposal :  new  ( 
tution  merely  repoats  oonsiiUi 
declaration  of  1848  on  educatioi 


FIFTH  EDUCATION  LAW  :  I 

ment  of  denominational  school 

tion. 
Royal  Decree  fixing  amount  of 

fees  and  otherwise  completing 

1889. 


I 


1895. 


Addition  of  clause  to  law  of  1 
favour     of     denominational 
nuinagers. 
M.  Moyersoen  publishes  his  bo 
Dutch  education.] 
1896.      [1896.   M.  de  Loos*  book    on  Dutch    • 

tion.] 
1897. 


[1895. 


1898. 


Obligatory   personal   military   service 

Act 
Coronation  of  Queen  Wilhelmina. 
Marria^  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  (Feb.)    1901. 
New    Ministry    (Dr.    Kuyper    Prime    1901. 

Minister)  July. 

NOTB.— In  1894  the  BudMt  deficit  wm  S  million  florins :   In  1805  the  nfttional  deht  wat  converted  from  8)  | 
to  S  per  cent.  ;  1S07,  deHclt  of  S,SS0.00O  fl.  ;  18f«,  deficit  of  6,S00,000  0 


1900.    SIXTH  EDUCATION  LAW: 
pulsory  education. 
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APPENDIX    A. 

T«E     MjMaTEJtlAL    ClBCULAK    OF     MaY     30^     1806,    WITH    SOME    OF    THE 

Answers  made  by  the  Vaeiou?*  RfiLioious  Bodies. 


The  following   is  the  circular  letter  addres^oil  Uy  the  Minister  of 


the 


s^tNl  r»v  til 
Interior  to  the  religioits  lx>dies  in  May,  1806.  It  will  be  found  in  French  in 
Buisfiion'^  **  Dictionmure  th  Fc'daffotjte  et  i^In^trwtion  Priimitir^^  under 
Pfti/g'BiU^  und  in  English  in  Mr.  Honierf*  translation  of  Coasin's  Report 
(Ai>i)endix  B.,  p.  2Xi),  Horner  aho  giv&s  a  tninshition  of  .'^evem)  of  the 
an«werH  received.  The  eircuUir  and  the  extnicU  from  the  anKwer^  to  it, 
which  will  Lie  found  below,  have  l)een  taken  from  his  book. 

After  a  few  general  remarkn  the  eircular  of  the  Minif<ter  of  the  Interior 

(addre^^tjed  to  *'all   Syncxhs  of  the   llefornied  Churcli,   Uith   Dutch    find 

I  Walloon  ;  Coni*i»toriej*  of  the  Lutheiun  Church,  lien lon^t rants,  and  Men- 

nomtej^ ;    and    Prelates    of    the    Roman    Catholic    Church)   prooeeda   as 

foUowd  ;— 

,  .  the  Government  expectif  that  you  will  give  your  8ui>|»ort  and 
ossiatanee  to  these  educational  establish nients  *  and  invites  you,  by  the 
!3resfent  couununication,  to  employ  your  |>owerful  inftuence  fur  that  end, 

**  There  is  one  eajjecial  part  of  the  education  of  the  young  in  which  the 
Government  claims  your  co-operation,  namely,  their  instruction  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  different  communions. 

**  You  mu.st  be  well  aware  that  througliout  the  whole  extent  of  om-  country, 
there  has,  hitherto,  hardly  existed  a  single  school  in  which  the  master  has 
given  a  properly  regulated  religious  education.  Religious  iusti-uction  in  the 
schools  nas  gone  no  farther  than  to  impiesa  upon  the  memory  of  the 
iren,  and  make  them  ropeat,  the  <iuestions  and  answers  in  some 
in,  Thei-e  wan,  however,  no  prround  to  expect  more  from  the 
^l]laatere  for  severul  reasonH.  Althoitgh  tlie  Government  indulges  the  hope 
that  the  newly  established  scho^jls  will  lead  to  the  salutary  re->tiit  that  a 
regularly  organised  sy&teni  of  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion,  in  so  far 
OS  concerns  the  historical  jjarts  and  Christiim  monds,  will  be  gradpjiliy 
introduced,  yet,  in  the  present  state  of  thiug^,  it  does  not  consider  itself 
entitled  to  impose  an  obfigutiou  uiion  the  ma^^tera  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
particular  sects^ 

"  If  Govermnent  has  thou;^4it  it  uecessaiT  on  that  accoimt  to  sejjarate 
Infetmction  in  particular  doctrines  entirely  from  ordinaiy  teiiching  m  the 
school,  it  does  not  attach  less  importance  to  the  duty  of  providing  thkit  the 
children  shall  not  be  deprived  of  that  instruction  ;  and  thei'efore,  having 
full  confidence  in  your  good  dispositions  to  promote  these  salutary  ends 
and  the  welfare  of  the  young,  Governiuent  has  considered  that  it  could 
adopt  no  measure  more  effective  than  to  address  the  different  ecclesiastical 
bodies  in  this  Republic  ;  and  to  invite  you,  as  I  now  do  by  this  letter, 
to  take  upon  yourselves  the  whole  religious  instruction  of  the  young,  either 
by  properly  armnged  lessons  in  the  catechism,  or  by  any  other  means.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  what  measures  you  may  adopt ;  wnether  they  are  to 
Ik?  new,  or  the  revival  of  former  methods 

**..,.!  Cfinclude  with  commending  you  to  the  protection  rjf  the 
Moi»t  Higk 

'*  May  30, 1806.  "  Hend.  Van  Htbales." 

The  answer  of  the  Synod  ot  the  Dutcli  Refonneil  Church  in  South 
HoUand  consists  mainly  of  a  d^icription  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  by 
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them  in  accordance  with  the  last  oaragraph  of  the  circular.  Some  general 
remarks  were,  however,  made  in  this  answer. 

This  Christian  Synod  has  received  with  heartfelt  joy  this  mark  of 
confidence  in  the  zeal  and  ^ood  dispositions  of  the  ministers  of  the  reformed 
religion.  Honoured  by  this  confidence,  the  Sjmod  assure  your  Excellency 
that  the  ministers  within  their  juiisaiction  have  never  ceased  to  render 
themselves  worthy  of  it,  either  by  giving  religious  instruction,  or  by  other 

unwearied  exertions in  wMch  they  will  continue  with  the 

same  zeal,  flattering  themselves  that  the  intention  of  the  Gk>vemment.  so 
clearly  manifested  (and  of  which  the  Synod  have  never  entertained  a  douot), 
will  wholly  eradicate  the  prejudice  excited  against  the  new  schools,  that  they 
would  have  a  tendency  to  suppress  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  religion* 
and  substitute,  in  their  stead,  doctrines  and  exhortations  merelv  of  a  moral 
nature  ;  and  the  Synod  will  therefore  most  sincerelv  exhort  the  ministers 
within  their  jurisaiction  to  continue  to  do  that  which  they  have  alwuys 
hitherto  done,  namely,  to  recommend,  in  their  sennons  at  church,  in  their 
pastoral  visits,  and  upon  all  occasions,  an  assiduous  attendance  at  school." 

There  are  some  other  noteworthy  phrases  in  the  same  letter,  of  which 
two  may  as  well  be  quoted  here.  "The  mastei*s  ought  never  to  miss  an 
opportunity  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  that  it  is  an  honour 
and  an  advantage  to  attend  the  religious  instruction."  The  second  quota- 
tion is  the  only  jwrtion  of  the  letter  that  does  not  seem  entirely  sincere. 
The  committee  of  the  Synod  will  impress  upon  the  governors  of  the 
orphan  asylums  and  workhouses  "  the  great  importance  which  the  Govern- 
ment attaches  to  religious  instiniction,  and  eapecially  the  doctrinal  parts, 
etc" 

A  decree  or  "  minutes "  was  sent  in  answer  to  the  Synods  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,  dated  25th  September,  1806.  It  contained  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

"  These  various  measures  open  up  a  prospect,  which  widens  every  day,  of 
the  hapjnest  results  from  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Gbvemment  m  favour 
of  the  young ;  and  justify  a  fervent  hope  that  bjr  the  powerful  support 
which  ....  the  scuools  will  henceforth  receive  from  the  Reformed 
and  other  churches,  the  work  uf  improving  the  schools  which  has  V>eeu  com- 
menced, will  l>econie,  under  the  divine  blessing,  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
spreading  moral  and  i-eligious  sentiments  throughout  our  native  laud, 
which,  in  former  days,  held  in  these  resi^ects  so  eminent  and  so  dignified  a 
p^jsition.  This  sacred  object  the  Govenmient  will  never  cease  to  keep  in 
view,  etc.'* 

One  of  the  answers  from  the  Roman  Catholics  assured  the  Minister 
that  *'  the  Ronian  Catholic  clergy  will  moat  willingly  undertake  to  instruct 
the  children  in  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  and  will  teach  them  the 
catechism  in  the  churches.  ..."  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  replies  was  that  from  the  Archbishop  of  Friesland.  "J'a* 
lu  le  contenu  de  la  missive  dt  V<ttre  Excellence  avec  alUaressCy  et  je  meflatte 
(/ue  inoi  et  les  cur ^s  fie  rette  province  nous  r^jxyiulrmis  a€  tout  notre  pouvoir 
iiuj-  vaes  sdlufaires  du  [fouveniement  baf(tm\  et  que  nowi  montrerons  que 
nous  ne  sommes  jmis  ituliynes  de  sa  conjxance.  Four  voir  regner  la  concorde, 
I'amiti^,  et  la  charite  entre  les  diverses  coninumions  il  est  n^cessaire,  a  mon 
avis,  que  les  institutions  s'abstiennent  de  I'euseignement  des  dogmes  des 
.  diverses  communions.  ^'  In  order  to  see  kannony,  friendship  ana  charity 
reifj-n  between  the  various  communions  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  that 
sc/ufolmasters  should  abstain-  from  teachim/  the  doymas  of  the  various 
sects"  The  letter  also  contains  an  excellent  description  of  the  evils  of 
sectarianism  in  schools  ".  " 
de  reliyUyn  ;  Vunfait  des  reproche^ 


.  les  en/ants  apprennent  trop  tot  ipi^ils  different 
rochea  a  V autre  :  et  beaucoupdinstituteurs  nc  se 


oupainst 
rd,  a  la 


niettent  pas  tn  jmne  de  lempccher.  Ce  nest  d'alwrd,  a  la  verite,  qu'un 
enfantillage ;  mais  cependant,  les  enfants  croissent,  et  Teloignement 
aujL^mente  de  plus  en  plus  :  la  rancune  se  fixe  dans  le  coeur,  et  toute  leur 
religion  n'est  souvent  qu  un  faux  z^le  que  le  veritable  esprit  rehgieux  et 
la  charite  chretienne  r^prouvent  et  di^testent/'    The  letter  concludes  with 
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An  AsRtlmnce  that  "  although  by  the  discipline  of  our  Church  instruction  io 
the  dogmas  of  the  faith  is  enjoined,  nevertheless,  the  exhortations  of  a 
Government  that  aeta  so  high  a  value  on  the  welfare  of  the  young  will  carry 
us  forward  with  increaijed  ardour  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties/' 

The  letter  from  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Lutheran  Church  begins 
witli  the  words,  "  We  have  heard  with  delight,"  but  the  rest  of  the  letter  h 
commonplace  if  cordial. 

The  Consistory  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of  Harlingen  desired  "to 
eipreiss  their  eame^st  wish  to  aid,  as  far  as  depends  upon  them,  the  bene- 
ficent exertions  of  the  Government  in  this  matter,  and  they  flatter  them- 
selves that  the  establishments  which  are  tiow  devoted  to  that  object  .... 
in  their  community  will  respond  to  the  wishes  which  the  Governuient  has 
manifested.'^ 

The  Consistory  of  ChriKtians  of  the  Confexssion  of  Augsburg  cong rat uhi ted 
the  country  on  the  interposition  of  Oovernment  fur  the  l>etternient  of 
primary  sonools,  and  undertook  to  use  its  "  most  cordial  endeavoui's  to 
second  the  efforts  of  the  Government  by  every  Eieans  in  its  jKjwer," 

These  extrai-^t'^  nhow  how  well  the  circular  of  May.  1 W6,  was  received  by 
tJie  various  religious  bcKiie.s.  They  have  Insen  net  forth  hi  re  l»efause  it  is 
important  to  realise  that,  when  the  system  of  jirimary  education  was 
established  in  Holland,  the  religions  difficulty  diil  not  exi^t,  except 
perhaps  in  embryo.  That  difficulty  develof»ed  uudt^r  the  hiw  of  IBiKJ, 
DO  ,  nowever,  becaui?e  of  the  actual  provisions  of  the  law,  but  owing 
to  the  method  in  which  they  were  interpreted  and  administered  l»y 
acceeding  Governments. 
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APPENDIX    R 


Faom  DiTACLs  m  Reixuid  tti  Dutch  8ciioaL8,  l80o-tSlfK 


(t)  it   wnM  111  Holland  in  tiie  year  WH  that  I^bam?.  then  u  rufu^^ee  i 
irtvcsiiied    the   "  i>lK»mc     niethud "    of    learning    the  aJf ibabet.      By   tlii 
toslliod  the  chilareti  in  infant  8chool»  learn  the  **|)owers  of  letters'*  in' 
iinall  words  and  aftei-i^ards  their  namea     The  method  wa**  introduced  into 
alt  the  Dutch  tichools  by  M,  Prinnen,  who  waj*  always  ready  to  adopt  fo 
Holland  educational  devices  that  had  surWved  the  te^t  of   expenencc 
elsewhere. 

For  a  dascription  of  the  phonic  method  as  actualiv  followed  in  a  Dutch 
achool  in  1S50,  »ee  "  Chaml:>eri>'fi  Edinburgh  Journal^  ■  vol  xiv.^  p,  260. 

(iL)  The  method  of  inatruction  known  as*  the  "simultaneous  method '  (by 
c«mtnu»t  with  the  "  Mutual  Method*'  then  used  in  the  Lancasterian  i»chonUy 
and  to  «ome  extent  imitated  in  France)  wa«  a  feature  of  the  Dutch  scliool 
when  Dr.  Kay  (afterwards  Sir  James  Kay- Shut  tie  worth)  wrote  in  1838.^ 
**  In  the  Dutch  schools  50  children  are,  on  the  average,  instructed  m  a  cjasi 
by  one  master.  This  class  is  often  taught  in  a  room  common  to  it  with ' 
Other  claseea,  ,  .  .  The  simultaneous  and  mi:sced  methodn  of  instruction 
which  are  now  adopted  in  the  schools  of  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Germany* 
and  Holland,  form  an  essential  feature  of  the  internal  economy  of  a  school 
in  which  it  is  pro[>o«ed  so  teach  40  or  50  cliildren  in  each  clws." 

*'  In  1S25  a  prize  waa  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  Public  Good  for  the 
be^^t  essay  on  tne  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  monitorial  system, 
and  the  simultaneous  or  class  system  of  instruction.  The  prize  wa** 
awarded  to  a  dissertation  by  M.  Visser,  Inspector  of  Primary  Schools  in 
Fricsland*  In  his  essay,  the  HyHteui  of  monitorial  iiir^truction  is  analyited, 
and  proved  to  be  unsf;»mid  in  every  ^xjint  which  Ijears  u|>on  education  In 
the  best  sense  of  that  tenu*  This  essay  was  published  and  widely  J 
distributed  by  the  S<->ciety,  and  coixtributed  to  form  and  strenKthen  the^ 
opinion  whicit  prevails  in  Holland  against  the  method  of  nuiturtl 
inntr  action," + 

(iii.)  Dr.  Kay  goejs  on  to  »t*comnicn<l  that  "^  the  denk?*  und  forms  >ho!dil  l^e 
arrange*!  as  in  the  Dutch  scIhxpIs,  the  scholars  Ijein^'  all  placed  witlj  their  j 
faces  towanls  the  teacher  in  successive  lines  of  desks  half  the  tisual  width.! 
The  scholars  retiiin  iheiv  places  while  the  lessons  prfK?eed,  the  chief  denvon-f 
strations  being  given  on  a  larL'e  blacklx>ard  suspended  on  the  wall  or  on  ai|L 
easel  opjKJsite  to  the  class.    The  teacher  during  the  reading,  sr>elling,  and  . 
writing  lessons,  sits  on  a  platfonn,  slightly  elevated,  oi.tjjosite  trie  centre  of 
the   first  bencn,"      There  is  a  curiously  antiquated    flavour  alxiut   this 
descrijition  of  the  furnitui'e  of  a  Dutch  ]irimar\*  school  in  1838.     But  it  would 
require  an  expert  in  the  history  of  the  schfxjf  furniture  trade  to  tell  us  how 
far  the  desks  and  rooms  of  the  English  schools  were  Intluenced  by  Dutch 
models  in  the  'thirties* 

Another  writer  ("  Notes  from  the  Netherlands,"  Chambers's  Edinburgh- 
Journal,  %^ol  xi  v.  p.  2G0J  sjieaks  of  "a  long  building,  divided  into  thr 
square  apartments  by  partitions  fitted  with  sliding  glazed  dooi-s,     *^ 
room  contains  four  sets  of  desks  and  forms,  placed  so  as  to  leave  a  [H 


♦"Poor    Law   Commisaioners'   Eeport   on    the   Training    of   Paup 
Children,**  1841.    Ste  pp.  45,  4«. 
t  Bernard's  National  ''  Education  in  Europe,'*  1834. 
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all  round  close  to  the  walls,  and  at  right  angles  across  the  centre  ;  and  each 
room  was  occupied  by  boy8  and  girls,  two  sets  of  desks  appropriated  to  one 
sex  and  two  to  the  other.''    This  was  in  1850. 

In  another  passage  (voL  xv.  p.  334)  the  same  writer  speaks  of  a  school- 
house  as  "  built  of  brick,  well-lignted^  and  in  good  condition,  decidedly  the 
best  building  in  the  place . . .  the  mterior  was  perfectly  clean  and  well- 
ordered  ;  fitted  with  desks,  closets,  and  shelves,  with  piles  of  books  placed 
ready  for  use  on  the  latter,  and  maps  hanging  on  the  walls." 

(iv.)  More  interesting  still,  and  especially  since  the  fact  is  not  mentioned 
by  other  writers  on  this  subject,  is  Dr.  Kay's  statement  that  the  Dutch 
schools  ''  are  commonly  divided  into  four  classes,  denominated  1.  the  pre- 
paiator^  ;  2.  the  elementary  ;  3.  the  middle  ;  4.  tne  superior ;  the  range  of 
mstruction  given  being  greatly  superior  to  that  which  is  imparted  in  any  of 
schools  of  the  working  classes  in  tnis  country."* 

♦  Heport  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children,  1841,  p.  46. 
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Bible  Teaching  in  Ddtch  Proiaby  Schools. 

Extmcts    Iroiu    an    article   in    Sehmid's    EticykloiMier    dea   j^eaammlefi 
Eriuhunffs — u,ml  Untetri^htBwesenif.    (1873.) 

The  Bible  at  first  still  retained  its  place  in  the  Communal  Schools,  and  it 
Wtts  not  until  about  the  year  1816  taat  it  began  to  disaopear  from  them. 
The  reading  of  the  Bihle  waw  restricted  in  the  province  of  North  Holland  by 
a  decree  of  the  Governor  in  182L  After  1830  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
willinjorness  to  adopt  a  better  coursej  aa  when  in  183*1  the  provincial  school 
commission  of  Groningen  directed  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  teachers^ 
that  '*  The  Bible  ought  to  be  read  and  explained  eatechetically,  and  exem- 
plified by  the  teacher  in  his  daily  life."  In  1842  attention  was  again  called 
to  this  provision.  An  ordinance  wa^^  soon  after  issued  by  the  Governor 
of  Houth  Holland,  forbidding  the  reading  of  the  Bible  "even  in  schools  that 
were  attended  exclusively  by  Protestant  children."  '*  The  use  of  the  Bible, 
in  schools  is  still  (1860)  to  l>e  met  with  only  in  excejitional  instances  .  . 
in  mnshes  that  are  wholly  Protectant." 

In  1842  a  Bishop  in  South  Holland  compkined,  in  an  address  to 
the  provincial  authorities,  that  the  rights  that  had  been  assured  to  the 
Bomftn  Catholic  population  were  violated  by  instruction  in  Biblical  history. 

Vjsser,  a  imrtisan  of  the  neutral  school  and  a  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Frieslana  wrote  in  1821  : — **  In  the  rehgious  and  moral  training  of  most 
of  the  schools  there  is  very  much  to  Vie  desired.  On  account  of  the 
banishment  of  the  catechism  and  the  prohibition  of  the  unrestrictod  use  of 
the  Bible,  many  teachers  have  become  of  the  opinion  that  henceforth  every- 
thing rekting  to  the  service  of  Cfod  must  be  excluded  from  the  schooU* 
Hence  they  have  IntrtKluced,  in  place  of  wliat  has  been  removed,  a  dry 
compilation  of  moi-al  precepts^  which  are  well  adapted  to  train  up  the 
children  to  be  theijrists,  but  m  no  respect  ttj  make  them  practical  people." 

As  an  instance  of  these  di7  compilations  of  mural  piecepta,  the  tollowing 
extract  from  a  book  entitled  "  lustrtiction  for  School -Teacnera,"  and  written 
by  a  clergyman  and  a  Uovernment  Inspector  of  schook,  may  here  be 
aaded.  It  is  an  interpretation  of  the  clause  in  the  law  of  1806  as  to  '*  the 
virtues*  both  Christian  and  sociiaJ."  The  writer  admonishes  the  teachers  to 
make  tlie  children  ** attentive  to  the  First  and  Almighty  Giver  of  all  thin^ 
not  by  **  dry  reasoninca  and  sermonising  "  ;  but,  he  advises,  *'  while  talkiDg 
with  the  children,  make  them  observe  the  6Til  consequences  of  an  ezoessiTe 
droughty  or  of  too  abundant  rain  ;  show  them  that  it  is  in  no  man^s  power 
to  produce  even  so  much  a;s  a  drop  of  rain»  and  that  we  are  all  dependent 
Upon  Gk)d,  d'c*  In  tlik  way,  it  appears  t*:)  me,  God  and  His  virtues  ought 
to  be  made  known  first  and  above  alh  This  is  the  right  religious  teaching 
which  should  be  given  in  all  schools,  since  it  is  suitable  for  all  children,  to 
whatever  Christian  denomination  tneir  parents  may  belong."  Well  may 
the  **  Dutch  Clergyman ''  from  whose  article  in  the  Contemportiry  Review 
(vol.  vii.  |i.  3f}5)  this  extract  is  takon,  observe  "This  sounds  ^social' 
enough,  but  where  is  the  '  Christianity '  if " 
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Some    OENiiRALisAtioKs    about    the    Effects    of  Dutch   Primart 
Education   upon   the   National   Character,    by    Professor 

AXPHONSE    LeROY,   1860. 

A  reasoned  and  philosophical  statement  as  to  the  general  effects  of  their 
primary  education  upon  tne  character  of  the  Dutch  people  could  hardly  be 
attempted  except  by  a  student  who  possessed  something  like  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Dutch  life.  Since  any  judgment  passed  upon  Dutch 
education  in  1860  must  need  very  considerable  modification  in  the 
light  of  the  last  forty  years,  it  has  seemed  better  to  relegate  to 
an  Appendix  the  following  very  interesting  generalisations  made  by 
Prof.  Leroy,  of  the  University  of  Li^,  Belgium.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  were  written  a  few  years  after  the  law  of  1867  came  into 
operation. 

"The  influence  of  Pestalozzi  has  continued  predominant.  The  method 
of  simultaneous  instruction  has  met  with  more  favour  in  Holland  than  the 
monitorial,  'which  certainly  communicates  information,*  as  Van  der 
Ende  says.  *  but  does  not  educate :  whereas  the  object  of  instruction  is 
education.  But  as  respects  method,  the  Hollanders  are  peculiarly  eclectic, 
their  calm  temperament,  their  prudent  and  considerate  character,  protect 
them  from  any  ill-bestowed  admiration,  they  are  no  friends  to  a  stupid 
adherence  to  ancient  usages,  but  they  would  listen  to  the  teachings  of 
experience,  and  examine  before  they  decide.  Imagine  yourself  in  the 
position  of  the  child— adapt  your  instruction  to  the  gradual  development 
of  his  faculties,  and  never  lose  sight  of  his  destiny  as  a  citizen  and  a  man, 
teach  him  not  merely  to  read  but  put  him  in  a  condition  to  reason 
understandingly  uiK)n  what  he  has  read :  these  simple  principles  are 
sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hollanders,  to  destroy  for  ever  the 
pretensions  of  the  Lancasterian  system.  They  have  retained  nothing  of  it 
but  merely  the  principle  of  repetition  in  some  phvsical  branches.  But  the 
attempt  to  avoid  one  extreme  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  falling  into 
another.  And  so  the  influence  of  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  regulations  of 
1806  might  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  degree  dangerous,  so  ions  as  the  new 
system  was  carried  out  with  all  that  zeal  that  is  wont  to  be  called  forth  by 
newly  achieved  success.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  teachers  in  their  desire 
to  make  instruction  in  the  public  schools  such  as  should  improve  the  under- 
standing would  produce  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  people,  make 
them  peevish  and  conceited,  and  dissatisfied  with  their  condition ;  that 
the  culture  and  development  of  the  finer  feelings  would  be  checked  rather 
than  promoted  by  a  method  of  instruction  in  which,  in  direct  neglect  of  all 
moral  training,  the  intellect  and  the  formalism  of  logical  aeductions 
always  receive  the  chief  attention :  and  finally,  it  has  been  apprehended 
that,  were  the  habits  thus  createa  to  be  carried  too  generally  into  unre* 
strained  practice,  sooner  or  later  discipline  would  be  endangered,  and  the 
respect  that  is  due  to  others  would  be  supplanted  by  insolence  and 
insubordination.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  apprehensions  have 
many  times  been  verified,  though  not  so  frequently  as  has  been  represented  ; 
and  as  proof  of  this,  we  may  point  as  well  to  tlmt  entire  absence  of  the 
ideal,  that  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  Dutch,  as  to  the  ultra-rationalism 
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and  much  more  to  the  selfish  individualistic  tendencies  that  are  now 
becoming  prevalent  among  the  youn^  men  of  the  cities. 

''Some  mav  be  disposed  to  ascribe  these  manifestations  to  national 
phlegm,  whicn  prefers  the  culture  of  the  intellect  to  that  of  the  sensibilities, 
and  the  wide-  spread  spirit  of  Calvinism :  and  they  may  assert,  in  fine, 
that  this  system  of  traming  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
people.  Granted;  but  it  is  not  well  to  encourage  by  a  partial  course 
of  treatment  those  propensities,  which,  indulged  too  far,  become  faults. 
It  cannot  be  concealed  that  many  very  intelligent  men  in  Holland  are 
becoming  daily  more  strongly  of  this  opinion,  and  in  this  we  recognise 
a  retummff  current  of  feeling  that  promises  much  for  the  future. 

*'  Nevertheless  the  reform  of  1806  has  merited  the  thanks  of  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands.  An  intelligent  administration  was  on  the  watch  to 
arouse  a  spirit  of  emulation  amons  its  officers  ;  zealous  teachers^  who  in 
general  are  more  highly  educated  than  tliose  in  many  other  countries, 
a  strict  discipline,  that  is  based  more  upon  the  moral  influence  exerted  by 
the  teachers  than  upon  any  express  regulations ;  these  agencies  were 
sufficient  to  assure  improvement  and  to  accomplish  a  brilliant  result." 
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THE    PRESEXT    SYSTEM    OF    PRIMARY    EDFOATION 
IN    THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Under  the  Laws  of  1889  and  1900. 

A  superficial  study  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Primary  School 
systfem  in  Hollaod  might  loiid  one  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
eaucational  tree  had  been  uprooted  once  or  twice  since  it  was 
planted  in  1806*  Such  an  impreKsion  would  indeed  be  a 
superficial  one.  The  main  characteristics  of  the  Dutch  Primary 
Sciiool  have  remained  from  the  fii^t  without  any  very  noticeable 
change,  until  the  Compulsory  Act  was  ptissed  this  year.  The 
controversies  and  the  changes  have  mainh^  concerned  those 
Primary  Schools  that  were  altogether  outsitte  the  Government 
system  of  educ*atioa  until  1889;  and  perhaps  the  only  important 
point  in  which  the  position  of  the /><f.W^r  Primary  S* •hook  hai 
been  from  time  to  tmio  loateriaUy  Mrtt**'ted,  is  their  financial 
relation  to  the  local  and  the  central  iiuthorities.  It  has  not 
made  much  difference  to  the  individuat  pupil  of  the  public 
Primary  School,  that  the  word  "Christian  virtue"  ha^  Ijeen 
retained  in  the  legal  detinition  of  religious  neutrality ;  nor  has 
it  been  of  much  signiiicanee  to  hun,  whether  the  State  should 
poy  30  per  cent,  oi  all  communal  expenditure,  or  25  per  cent, 
only  of  the  cost  of  building  and  maintenance.  Beneath  all 
changes — the  decree  of  1842,  the  two  Constitutions  of  1848  and 
1887,  the  laws  of  1857,  1878,  and  1889— the  education  of  the 
Primary  School  has  remained  much  the  same,  and  it  is  still 
worthy  of  the  praise  given  to  it  by  Cuvier,  Cousin,  Kay. 
Shuttleworth,  and  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  law  of  1889  begins  with  a  definition  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  applies  in  the  domain  of  education.  One  exception 
only  is  macte  :  all  other  schools  are  subject  to  the  new  le^slation. 
This  one  exception  is  the  '*home  instruction"  ^ven  in  some 
families,  and  is  defined  as  '"  the  instniction  driven  m  common  to 
the  chUdren  of  at  most  three  famiUes  at  tne  house  of  the  head 
of  one  of  those  families.'* 

"Public  Education"  then,  in  Holland  comprises  charitable 
iichools,  convent  schools,  industrial,  reformatoiy^  or  con*ectional 
schools,  inasmuch  as  since  the  year  1890  almost  any  private 
school  can  become  '*  public  "  by  receiving  Government  grants 
while  retaining  its  "  private  '*  or  denomuiationa!  cliaracter. 

There  are,  however,  certain  types  of  schools  t-o  which  the  law 
does  not  apply  at  alL  Those  in  which  only  singing,  drawing 
gjfTfimastics,  manual  work,  and  elementary  agriculture  are  taught 
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do  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  nor  do  schools 
where  the  children  are  under  six  years  of  age  and  the  instruction 
is  merely  preparatory.  Not  even  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  m  such  schools  are  determined  by  law. 

Again,  there  are  other  schools  to  which  the  law  applies  only 
partially,  i.e.,  schools  in  which  certificates  of  qualification  are 
reouired  of  the  teachers,  but  which,  with  this  exception,  are 
independent  of  the  regulations  for  Primary  Schools.  These 
types  of  school  are : — 

(1.)  Military  Schools. 

(2).  Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  stammerers,  and 
mentally  defective. 

(3.)  Schools  established  in  prisons,  or  in  poor-law  workhouses 
{dipdta  de  mendicity). 

Primary  are  distinguished  from  Intermediate  Schools  (Scolea 
moyennes — niiddelhare  scholen)  not  merely  by  the  difference  in 
their  educational  aim  nor  mainly  by  the  age  of  the  pupils 
attending  them,  but  rather  by  the  matter  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  one  and  the  other  respectively. 

We  are  here  dealing  solely  with  Primary  education,  and, 
therefore,  need  only  give  a  list  of  the  subjects  taught  in  Primary 
Schools,  distinguishing  those  which  are  optional  (or  "  elective  ") 
from  those  which  are  obligatory  (or  "  required  "). 

The  obligatory  subjects  of  instruction  in  Dutch  Primary 
Schools  are  ten  in  number,  namely : — 

(1.)  Reading. 

(2.)  Writing. 

(3.)  Arithmetic. 

(4.)  Elements  of  the  Dutch  langiiage. 

(5.)  Elementary  history  of  the  I)utch  nation. 

(6.)  Elements  of  geography. 

(7.)  General  principles  of  the  natural  sciences. 

(8.)  Singing. 

(9.)  Elements  of  drawing. 
(10.)  Usefiil    manual    work    such    as    sewing,   knitting,  etc. 
(French :  ouvrages  nuimiels  d'uiiliU.) 

(11.)  Yet  another  subject  is  obligatory,  unless  the  parents  ot  a 
child  particularly  request  that  he  or  she  should  be  excused  from 
it.  Tnis  is  a  form  of  what  we  call  Physical  Training  (French  : 
ejc^rcicen  de  maintien:  e.xerrices  lUrreR  oh  (Vordre  de  la 
gymiuiAtiqae). 

These  obligator^'  subjects  are  taught  in  all  public  schools  with- 
out exception,  ana  no  excuse  is  admitted  for  the  omission  of  any 
one  of  them. 

The  optional  subjects  are  only  taught  when  there  is  a 
reasonable  number  of  pupils  who  desire  them.  The  decision  as 
to  this  rests  with  the  communal  council,  subject  always  to  the 
interposition  of  the  "  Deputation,"  or  of  the  Crown ;  but  the 
existence  of    Intermediate    Schools  in    the    district  does  not 
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absolve  the  comvfiune  from  its  obligation  to  teach  the  optional 
subjecta  if  such  instruction  is  needed.  Intermediate  instruction 
and  the  optional  part^  of  primary  instruction  are,  in  fact,  viewed 
as  the  materials  of  two  ditterent  typos  of  educ^ation  neither  of 
which  can  take  the  place  of  the  other. 

No  commit?i<?»  then,  may  omit  any  one  of  the  obligatory 
subjects  nor  decline  to  l^oach  the  optional  subjects  '  who'u 
reauired.  On  the  other  hand,  no  commune  may  allow  any 
subject  not  mentioned  by  the  law  to  be  taught  They  have 
power  to  establish  schools  preparatory  to  the  Primary  Schools 
and  Higher  Primary  Schools.  In  a  large  number  of  scnools  one 
or  two  of  the  optional  subjects  ore  taught,  French  and  Mathe- 
matics being  the  most  usual  choice. 

Pupils  can  be  excused  from  the  Physical  Training  (abore* 
No.  IIX  but  from  no  other  obligatory  subject 

There  are  nine  optional  subjects  in  Primary  Schools : — 

(1.)  Elements  of  French. 
(2,)  Elements  of  German. 
(3.)  Elements  of  Endish  ♦ 

(4.)  General  principles  of  Universal  History. 
(5.)  General  priuciples  of  Algebra. 
(6.)  Design. 

(7.)  Principles  of  Agriculture. 
(8/)  Gymnastics. 

(9.)  Ornamental  manual  work,  lace,  etc.  (French :  auvmrfeft 
maniiels  dagrinie  n t). 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  com7nitnes  in  which  there  exists 
an  Intermediate  School  do  not  provide  for  the  teaching  of  any  of 
these  optional  subjects  in  their  Primary  Schools,  except  the 
rudiments  of  French.  This  subject  is  often  taught  because  it  is 
required  of  children  of  twelve  years  who  wish  to  ent-er  an 
Intermediate  School 

Primary  Schools,  being  thus  distinguished  from  Intermediate 
Schools  by  their  course  of  study,  are  distribiUed  by  defini- 
tion among  two  classes,  puhlie  and  private  Primary  Schools, 
the  first  meaning  those  founded  or  maintained  by  the  State  or 
the  commwiie,  the  second  those  not  so  maintained.  But  it  was 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  legislation  of  1889  to  permit  of 
subsiilies  being  granted  by  the  Stat«  to  private  schools. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  while  the  State  is  permitted,  the 
commitne  is  expressly  forbidden,  to  give  grants-in-aid  to  private 
Primary  Schools.  It  can  only  be  done,  that  is,  by  the  central 
authorftv  There  are,  however^  certain  special  circumstances 
provided  for  by  the  law  in  which  direct  or  indirect  help  may  be 

t  Jt  was  retnarked  in  IH51  that  Kaglish  was  lunrli  studio*!  in  rhe 
Xotherlands,  "scarcely  a  ruercaritilo  counting-house  in  wliicli  one  or  more 
i»f  the  cierVs  cannot  speak  it  iks  well  ha  French  or  Gorman  in  addition  to 
their  owa  lailguaget'^    Chambers'^  Edinburgh  Jounml,  %'o).  xv.^  p.  73^ 
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given  by  the  comviunm.  They  have  alwa)'^  power  to  givo 
rewards  for  regular  attenflaiice  to  pupils  of  private  fiehools.^ 

Ltpcal  AidhoritifH^— The  Constitution,  as  rcvis*?(l  in  1848,f 
decrees  that ''the  conatitiit^jd  authority'  slmll  organise  atlequate 
pubUc  primary  education  in  every  distrfct  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
organisation  of  pnblic  instruction  is  rogulated  by  the  law ;  and 
this  respects  the  religious  opinions  ot  each  individual" 

The  application  of  these  constitutional  principles  is  defined  l>v 
Article  10  of  the  law  of  1889. 

'*  ^1  rt ich  1 6.  In  every  co m m  it/n  ^  imjfi r !e)i t  prln \ a  r //  e* ( neat um 
nIu(11  be  given  in  an  adeqtnde  n amber  of  »chK>ls  :  tkem  schools 
a}*e  opeii    to    all    children    tvithfjut    diMinctiou  of  reliffious 

If  all  the  children  in  a  nmmmme  are  attending  a  private 
denominational  school  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  commune  to 
organise  a  public  school  only  if  the  patients  made  a  request  for  it. 
While  it  would  be  wrong  to  close  a  public  school  on  tlie  ground 
that  all  the  children  who  attend  it  woidd  attend  some  private 
school  if  there  were  no  public  school,  it  would  be  equally  wrong 
to  organise  a  public  schcMd  on  the  ground,  or  the  supposition, 
that  a  certain  munber  of  parents  would  by  preference  send  their 
children  to  such  a  school. 

The  object  which  the  law  has  in  view  is  obviously  this:  no 
child  must  be  forced  to  attend  a  private  denominational  school, 
and  therefore  parents  who  prefer  for  their  children  a  public 
school  cducMition  must  lie  able  to  obtain  it  in  their  cumviuiu^ 
Froui  this  it  is  clear  that  the  extent  of  the  obligation  uikhi  the 
ronimune  rcidly  is  that  all  cliildren  whose  parentis  prefer  a  public 
school  nuist  be  able  to  obtain  places  ui  one. 

The  decisions  of  the  communal  council  on  the  number  of 
schools  are  however  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  '*  Permanent 
Deputation'*  of  the  Province,  whicn  has  power  to  order  any 
increase,  after  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  of  the  district. 

The  commune  is  represented  by  the  communal  council ;  the 
administration  is  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Aldermen,  over  which 
the  Burgomaster  presides.  His  position  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
French  Mayor  He  is  nominated  by  the  King  on  the  proposal 
of  the  Royal  Commissioner  of  the  Province.  The  aldermen  are 
chosen  by  the  Communal  Council  from  within  its  own  ranks. 

It  will  lie  convenient  here  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  Deputation/'  which  will  frequently  occur  in  what  follows. 
Everv   Province  is  administered   bv  an   othct'r  of  the  Cro^vn 


*  M.  Moyetsoen  gives  a  good  example  of  what  communes  are  not  entitled 
to  do  under  the  law,  ^'  Notom  a  litre  d^ejtemph^  qu'il  nerait  intff*dtt  n  une 

9ecouri  on  autrement^  tnrffent  dant  dn  ofU  be^in  pour  pa^er  ia  i*4trifmiion 
Btolnire  d*une  f^cofe  tifjt^" 

t  In  .^pite  of  much  discussion  no  change  was  made  in  Article  194  of  the 
Constitution  oi  IR48  when  the  n}vi«ion  of  the  C^onatitution  took  place  in 
1887.  The  revisiou  went  on  from  1883  to  1887.  The  nimi^^er  of  thin 
education  Article  h\  now  192.  The  phrat*e  referred  to  in  the  text  i»  in 
French,  " /^'ir/<m/  dam  U  n/^aume  il  »tra  donn^ par  (f*  #tnn«  d$  I'aMtoriU 
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(cnmmissHrh  de^  Kunhtga),  who  is  charged  with  tbo  carmug 
out  of  the  laws,  decrees,  and  administratiye  orders  of  tho  central 
authority.  These  '*  commissaries''  preside  over  the  *'  Provincia! 
Hia^tes'  {ProvitiCLule  Siaten)  and  enforce  their  decisions.  The 
members  of  the  '  Provincial  States  "  are  directly  elected  by  tho 
people  for  a  term  uf  six  years.  Fruni  iiinoni^^  themselvijs  iliese 
oodles  electa  '*  permanent  deputation/'  or  permanent  coiniuittee. 
here  referred  to  as  the  ''Deputation  "  (Ireneh:  dkiU  tUpiiffs). 
The  '*  Deputation  ''  ropreKont.s  the  proviTieial  government  when  the 
Provincial  States  are  not  in  session,  and,  since  the  States  are  only 
convened  np<m  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  tho 
"  Denntation "  i-s  for  all  practical  purposes  the  hwid  ainhurity  for 
the  rro\ince.  It  consists  generally  of  six  members,  and  has  two 
sessions  in  every  yoar.* 

The  detinition  of  an  '*  adequate  number  of  schools  '*  is  finlher 
moditied  by  the  re^ilation  that  no  public  school  may  contain, 
without  express  Royal  authorisation,  more  than  tilJO  [jopils. 

But  two  cotumutifH  whose  borders  eoineitle  may  iigree  to 
found  a  public  school  coiumon  to  buth  provided  they  can 
obt^iin  the  approval  of  the  **  r>eputali(HL"-l*  And  besitles,  a 
vomtfuriie  is  always  at  liljorty  to  rueoive  in  its  sehuols  children 
beluuj<iji^^  tn  Htber  v'/mrnunc!*.  Sikmeiimes  an  agreement  is 
aiade  uut  lictween  twn  coniftifinrs,  but  i>rten  thi're  is  nu  delinite 
a^eement  When  there  is  one,  it  must  be  sul*mitted  to  the 
**  Deputation ''  for  api>r(jval  In  nrder  to  close  a  school  or  to 
unite  two  schools  into  oiie,  the  approval  of  tlie  Deputation  nmst 
be  obtained. 

All  children  in  a  coimnune  have  tho  rij^Iit  in  attend  the  pnblii: 
school ;  and,  if  there  are  more  schools  than  ojic.  thev  can  eho*tse 
between  thenu  But  their  choice  may  bu  dcirrmuiud  by  the 
conuuunal  conneib  since  it  has  power  to  divide  tin*  nmnuattfi 
for  school  purposes  hito  sections  and  to  assign  a  school  to  each 
of  theni. 

The  cojnmune  is  obliged  to  establish  schools  in  distant  villages 
which  have  a  certain  number  of  chililron  of  sc-hool  a^je ;  but 
neither  the  number  nor  the  distance  are  tixcd  by  tb**  law  of  1SKL),+ 

**  School  aj^e"  is  not  flehne«l  by  the  law  of  \SHll  ('oioninijal 
councils  are  entrusted  with  the  decision  of  this  nrjrtter,  but  their 
action  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  '  Deputation/'  As  a 
j^eneral  rule,  children  attend  school  in  Holland  between  the  api'S 
of  six  and  fourteen  years.  It  may  lie  heltl  that  the  exclusion 
fnaii  the  applieation  of  the  law  of  \HH\)  of  those  schools  whieb 
were  attended  only  bv  ehildreii  under  six  years  of  aj^^o,  did  \n 
fact  amount  to  a  legaf  detinition  of  the  l>e.cffnning  of  school  a^e. 

♦  8ee  La  Holtaude,   /nstituti</ns  Folitiqut:4,  p.  70.      Larousse.     ruri-*, 

t  In  18&2  there  were  39  schoola  founded  and  maintaineii  by  two  or  more 
communes  \u  common* 

J  In  the  province  of  Overyasel,  the  distance  has  been  fixed  at  one  league 
/(three  miles),  and  the  number  of  children  at  twenty  ;  but  it  is  provided  that 
fa  request  for  a  tHrhoul  luu^st  be  made  by  the  (iareuts. 
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And  perhaps  a  similar  definition  was  implied  for  the  age  of  leavintj 
school  bv  the  provision  that  communal  coimeils  could  prohibit 
the  employment  of  children  between  i*ir  and  twelve  in  trades  not 
already  covered  by  the  Employment  Act  of  May,  1889.  But,  in 
any  case,  this  point  has  now  onlv  a  historical  importance,  in  view 
of  the  Law  of  1900. 

The  r^ilations  which  determine  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
school  buddings  and  apparatus  are  too  minute  to  be  given  here. 
They  are,  moreover,  contained  not  in  the  e<lueation  laws  but  in 
Royal  decrees;  and  the  proper  observance  of  them  is  to  l>e 
enforced  not  by  any  educational  authority  but  bv  the  medical 
inspectors  of  the  Government.  These  Public  Health  officials  are 
required  to  act  in  concert  with  the  school  inspector,  and  must 
never  refuse  to  jjivo  assistance  when  the  school  ins|)ectors  require 
it.  The  school  inspector  is  re(iuire<l  to  infonn  the  Health 
Officer  when  he  believes  a  school-building  to  be  msanitary. 

Adult  Conthi  vntlon  Schtfol^*  The  comm  uve  is  obliged,  as  far  as 
possible,  Uy  establish  schools  for  those  who  have  "  completed  the 
course  of  ordinary  primary  instruction."  This  phrase,  which 
occurs  in  Art.  17  of  the  law  of  1889,  means  merely  pupils  of 
public  schools,  although  it  is  not  intended  to  exclude  from  the 
continuation  schools  those  who  have  completed  their  primary 
education  at  schools  other  than  public  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  commane  is  obliged  to  establish  a  continuation  school 
for  the  benefit  of  pupils  who  did  not  receive  their  primary 
education  at  the  public  school. 

The  course  of  study  in  continuation  schools  is  merely 
a  repetition  of  the  subjects  tiuight  in  Primary  Schools 
{herh(dingsondprwijs).  But  it  may  be  extended  by  the  addition 
to  the  regular  course  of  study  of  those  subjects  which  are  merely 
optional  in  Primary  Schools. 

In  1892,  540  nnnnnmes  maintained  Adult  Continuation 
Schools.t 

The  "Deputation"  may  conipoi  a  connnunc  to  est^iblish  a 
Continuation  School,  but  this  is  made  conditional  u|M)n  a 
sufficient  number  of  pupils  presenting  themselves  for  admission 
to  the  j)roposed  sc1k»o1. 

Continuation  Schools  are,  like  Primary  Schools,  "neutral  "  in 
religion,  under  the  Government  inspection,  etc. 

Kreiunf/  Srh(xtls. — These  aro  (juite  distinct  from  the  Continu- 
ation Schools  and  arc  attended  as  a  rule  by  childi*cn  who  are  al 
the  same  time  attending  the  Primary  School.  An  Evening 
School  is  thus  as  it  were,  an  annexe  of  the  Primary  School.  They 
were  formerly  ycry  numerous,  but  in  1898  existed  in  90 
cohi))iiine8  only.  At  that  time  25,000  children  attended  them, 
of  whom  2,536  weie  attending  the  Evening  School  only.  Thus, 
over  22,000  children  were  in  1893  attending  both  an  Evening 
School  and  a  Primar^■  School  at  the  same  time. 


♦  French,    err^ies    (Vadidten.      The     Dutch    temi  for    the    course    of 
instruction  in  these  8chool8  is  he^'halimjmndenoijs  =  rej^tition-instruction. 

tin  1892,  16,786  persons  attended  the  public,  and   2,828  the  private, 
Continuation  Schools. 
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The  regulation  ot  private  Primary  Schools  will  be  described  in 
a  separate  section,  since  they  are  practically  left  free,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  desire  to  fultil  the  conditions  necessary  for  obtaining 
a  Government  grant.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that, 
whether  they  claim  s^  grant  or  not,  private  schools  must  employ 
teachers  who  have  quaUtications  determined  by  Government. 

Finance. 

/.  —  Public  Primal^  Schools.  —  The  expenses  of  public 
primary  education  are  borne  partly  by  the  local,  and 
partly  by  the  central,  educational  authority — that  is  to 
say,  bv  the  comviune  and  the  State.  To  these  sources 
must  be  added  the  income  arising  from  school-fees,  which 
not  only  affects  the  grant  made  by  the  commune,  but  also 
helps  to  determine  the  amount  of  grant  to  Ix^  made  by  the 
State  to  the  com^mvne  in  aid  of  its  schools.  Thus,  no  grant  may 
be  made  by  Government  to  a  com^vutne  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  schools,  where  the  fees  charged  amount  to  an  average 
sum  of  80  florins  per  annum  per  pupil.  With  this  excicption. 
the  Government  is  not  concerned  to  know  what  school  fees  are 
charged  in  public  schools,  except  in  so  far  as  the  law  of  1881) 
prescribes  that  such  fees  must  be  charged  in  all  schools  to 
pupils  who  are  not  "  indigent  "  or  otherwise  unable  to  pay  them. 
The  income  from  school  fees  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
source  of  communal  revenue  similar  to  the  Government  grants ; 
and  such  part  of  the  expenditure  of  the  commune  upon  its 
schools  as  IS  not  covered  trom  these  two  sources,  is  met  ny  local 
rates. 

Article  44  of  the  law  of  1889  enumerates  the  kinds  of  expendi- 
ture which  have  to  be  met  by  the  commune  under  the  fbllo^ving 
heads : — 

a.  Teachers'  salaries. 

6.  Board  allowances  {indemnites  de  logement)  paid  to  head- 
masters of  schools,  who  do  not  receive  a  house  free  from  the 
commune. 

c.  The  subsidies  and  grants  to  be  made  for  the  training  of 
teachers. 

d.  The  expenses  of  maintaining  schools  for  adults  (called  else- 
where in  this  Report,  "  Continuation  Schools  "). 

€.  The  cost  of^  building,  maintaining,  and  purchasing  land  for 
school-houses  or  teachers  houses. 

/.  The  cost  of  purchase  and  maintenance  of  school  furniture, 
books,  and  other  small  objects  necessaiy  for  primary  school 
education. 

</.  The  cost  of  lighting,  warming,  and  cleaning  the  school- 
houses. 

h.  The  co.st  of  the  local  inspection  and  of  the  oi'ganisation  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Inspectors. 

t.  The  cost  of  school  libraries,  prizes,  and  diplomas. 

(Jovemment  grants  are  annual  and  may  vary  from  year  to 

6589.  %^ 
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m  In  the  Neilierland^. 


Vi^Ar  Tliey  nre  praport ionate  to  the  nujiiKer  of  children  In 
utteiulain'O  at  tlie  seliools  m  so  tar  as  tliey  are  designed  to  aid 
leaohers*  salaries,  but  are  rlefinitely  fixed  at  one  quarter  of  tht* 
lot»\l  i\xpt?nditure  on  new  school  promises,  in  so  far  as  they  ai'e 
d*>!iigiiud  \o  aid  the  erection  of  school  huiidings. 

ir  Staie  Grants  for  Teacher^  S*(ltt ries.— Every  teacher  in 
ohap^o  of  1%  public  I'riini^ry  School  receives  a  gram  varj'int^ 
aecortliiig  to  the  niuulier  of  pupils  in  attendance  on  the 
fnllt»vvini(  scale  : — - 

Florins 

SeluKjls  wirh  lass  than  91  pupils  in  attendance       -  250 

Schools  witli  from  91  t*>  IfMI  pupils  iti  atiendanee  -  '^00 

I  Schools  with  from  200  to  80f)  pupils  in  attendancu  AUi) 

I  SohiM>l«  with  from  TilO  to  419  punils  in  attendance   ."jOu 

Soh*M^ls  with  more  than  419  pupils  in  attendance  *  COO 

Kvevv  "  assistant-teacher ''  or  teacher  assisting  the  teacher 
in  nhrtiyo,  receives,  prttrldffl  *ilmn/8  an  amtnUuii'ffarht'r  /*/• 
%^ifi'i*^mw*f  iti  tin'  srhotd  ficfftnhnff  /o  the  irtpd  priifinrtUni  o/ 
t%\ichvrH  to  fntfuln,  15f>  Horiiis  if  tliore  arc  hotweeii  41  and  !M» 
pMliilH,  and  20(»  florins  if  there  are  more  than  90  pupils. 

Hut,  if  while  lioldint^  the  rank  of  hoad-tcacher  he  is  employed 
H«  ati  a>*Histaiit-teac^her,  he  receivcH  ;i()0  tlorins  provided  lie  is 
tWiuUy  three  years  of  a<^rc  or  over.  In  ihis  ease  also,  no  j^^mt 
\h  inadi^  Midcss  it  is  Irpdiy  nci-essary  aeeordiui^  lo  Art.  24  (H),  for 
ihi«  HtmiMUmt  h:uchrr  in  iha!  school  to  possess  the  »|uahtications 
idf  14  hiMid-tiNivlirr 

Ik   K^ii'ititrdiitifrt^    Sfafr    (Irfftffs    far    Tr^fehrrs    Stflttrir^, — It 

^'lU   lUMM^Nsiiry   to    provide   Ijy   legislation   against    the  injustiee 

\\^it   nii^ht    otherwise   have   been  dont'  to  certain   cmniHtftirs 

\\l\khU    liad    appointed,  in    the   interests  of  primary  eduraiinn, 

H  U*>;ei    nninln^r  of  teacliers   than    was  artnally  rei|\iin'i|    and 

\X\\,^\   \\\  I  lie  hew    law.      It  wt>y!fl   have  been  unjysi  tu  withhold 

I  III  I  Liaiils  tor  lhe8e   teachers  on   the  t^ronnd   that  they    were 

d  l»y   law,  mncc  their  appointuicnt  had  been  made 

.^M'    le^al    pri»poilion    of    teachem  to   pupils  was  fixe<l 

lu    oidt4'    to    avoid    this,    and    i)art!y    also    in    order 

'fHixshonld  not  In?  obli^^ed,  when  a  school   lost 

Krr  of  pupils,  either  to  dismiss  a  teacher  ur  lo 

i  w  K  h on  t  a.ssisl aiice  fron i  G o vern i nen t.  t  he  legisla  tior i 

^vidod  that,  when  the  nnndrer  of  teachers  was  jibove 

I   miiiimiiiii,  extraonlinary  grants  should  he   made 

TW  sctde  of  these 'extraordinary  «»-runts*  is 

^Mlorins  for  <o*c  such  extra  teacher  in  a  school 

>0  pupils  ,  200  florins  for  tHtr  such  extra  teacher 

^.  ah  tbMo   Itl  lo  tWJ  pupils;  and   2C0  florins  each 

\\  \s\\\%   t«W*hers  in  a   school    with   more   than  309 

Jv  \\^^k^\^  Huid.  the  St4il.e  makes  grants  for  one 
\  should  occur  in  the  si^rool  staff  durini,' 
,<  onh  In*  paid  for  that  portion  of  the  vear 
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during  which  the  po.sition  was  filled.  It  has  also  been  mentioned 
that  when  the  silmul  (oes  aiiiouiil  (o  an  avcj'aufe  of  80  Hurtns 
a  year  for  every  pupil,  no  grant  whittrvor  in  aid  of  teachers* 
salaiies  is  made  by  the  Suue. 

c.  State  (rixtnts  for  BfilMuhi  **r  Hvjjiihj  Schottl  Hoitms, — 
It  is  well  to  take  a  glance  back  at  the  legislation  \\(  1878  in  order 
to  iinderstaml  the  principles  which  govern  this  side  of  the  finan- 
cial  aid  given  to  cdiuuition  by  the  Dutch  Government.  The 
tinnncial  clauses  ijf  the  law  I  if  1S78  had  in»t  been  rrpi-alrd  until 
Jidy  1884,  and,  in  the  interval  the  Stale  had  iiuhrnnitied  the 
rt;/;i^/M.n/t'.s  to  the  amount  ol' 30  per  ccnL  on  their  total  annual 
expenditure.  This  uf  course  inemded  expenditure  r*n  *^  building 
and  maintenance/'  When  in  1889  the  tinaucial  relations  of  the 
local  and  central  authorit\"  were  once  more  readjusted,  it  was 
considered  more  econoraiea!  and  otherwise  more  satisfactory  for 
the  State  to  continue  tn  sbare  the  expense  involved  in  the 
creation  of  new  sehools  rather  than  to  inrrease  its  grants  in  aid 
of  tearrhers' salaries.  Those  who  liave  read  the  historical  account 
of  Dutch  eduration  given  above  will  remember  that  the 
arrangement  under  the  law  of  1878,  by  which  the  State  contributed 
W  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  expenses,  had  so  enormcmsly 
inerea-scd  tlie  Ciovenuuent's  educational  lmdg(!t  that  it  was 
rc|>ealed  after  ffuir  years  of  ojK'ratir>ti,  Yet  we  tiiid  six  years  later 
that  thi*  (fovernment  undertakes  to  defray  an  expenditure  wliich 
is  eiumlly  large  to  begin  with,  and  ha.s  possibihties  of  expansion 
to  vv-ln'ch  it  would  be  ditlicult  to  assign  a  eonjectoral  linut.  In 
1884  the  State  refust'd  any  longer  to  contribute  150  per  cent,  of 
the  toUil  <'ost  of  pidilic  citncation ;  in  181)0  it  begins  once 
tnorc  to  gnmt  25  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  on  srliool-build- 
ings,  and  chai-ges  itself  besiiles  with  grants  in  aid  of  salaries, 
which,  in  the  total,  must  certaudy  have  amounted  from 
the  very  l»eginning  to  quite  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
aTuount  exiiended  from  all  sources  on  the  pajiiient  of 
tourhers.  Tnus  the  share  of  the  State  is  now  25  per  cent,  of  the 
capibil  ontlay  on  building  and  land  purcdiiisc,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  school  buildings,  rent,  *S:<\  (income);  and 
between  0  and  10  jter  cent,  of  the  cost  of  teacliers'  salaries.  The 
proportion  of  the  total  exjH'nditure  on  public  education  wltich  the 
Stiite  now  (1801^M  bears  eannot  be  estiniated  exactly;  but  it  is 
evident  that  it  must  at  the  least  be  etpial  to  30  |>er  cent.,  and 
that  the  law  t^{  lS8t>  r<^ncwed  ihc  tinancial  provisiou  enaeted  in 
1878  and  repealed  in  1884, 

It  was  said  that  the  Govcnuneut  considered  it  moro  economical 
to  «*ontmue  its  share  in  the  cost  of  school  buildings  tlian  to  increase 
itJs  share  in  the  expenditure  upon  teacheiV  salaries.  The  advan- 
tage was  twofold,  In  the  hrst  place,  to  disturb  the  existing 
arrangement  involved  the  1os,«n  of  the  investment  in  srhool  build- 
ings already  made,  the  abandonment  of  the  property  in  whii*h  a 
share  had  been  obtained  by  capital  oiulay ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  after  pajdng  heavily  towai-ds  the  building  of  new  schools, 
the  Government  would  have  been  charging  itself  afresh  with  the 
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salaries  of  the  teachers  necessitated  by  the  biiildmg  of  those 
new  schools.  But  these  considerations  of  economy  might  have 
been  disregarded  if  the  Grovemment  had  had  no  other  reasons 
for  the  arrangement.  Its  most  real  advantage  was  that  it  would 
enable  the  Government  to  bring  far  more  effective  pressure  to  bear 
upon  communes  to  erect  schools  required  in  the  public  interest 
tnan  it  could  have  done  if  the  expense  of  their  erection  had 
fallen  upon  the  commvnefi  alone. 

The  Government,  then,  by  the  law  of  1889,  meets  one  quarter 
of  the  expenditure  on  school  buiklinj^s,  maintenance,  ana  land 
But  this  is  onlv  done  when  the  exi>ense  actually  falls  uponr  the 
coinminip.  Tlius,  if  the  rommune  raised  money  by  the  sale  of 
old  school  sites  or  old  school  buildings,  towards  the  expense  of 
erecting  new  buildings,  or  if  it  received  donations  for  this  object, 
the  amount  so  raised  would  be  deducted  from  the  total,  and  the 
State  would  pay  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  as  reduced  by  those 
deductions. 

FinaUy,  two  changes  should  have  been  noticed.  The  law  ol 
1889  abolished  the  Government  contribution  towards  the  fur- 
niture and  apparatus  of  public  Primary  Schools.  It  abolished 
also  the  contnbution  previously  made  by  the  Provincial  adminis- 
trations. Communal  rates,  Government  grants,  and  school  fees 
are  now  the  solo  sources  out  of  which  puulic  primary  educjition 
is  provided. 

d.  Method  of  Payment  of  Government  Grants. — Every  year 
in  February  tne  "Deputations"  send  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  a  statement  detaiHng : — 

re.  The  number  of  children  who  attended  each  of  the  schools 
in  their  province  on  January  1 5  of  that  year. 

b.  The  subjects  taught  in  em.'li  of  these  schools. 

c.  The  total  of  the  school  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  of  each  ol 
these  schools. 

(1,  The  iiuiiil)er  of  teachers  retpiired  by  the  le^al  pro|iortion  of 
teachers  to  pupils  in  each  of  these  schools. 

p.  The  number  of  tciichers  employed  in  each  of  these  schools 
over  and  above  the  minimum  of  teachers  required  by  law. 

f.  The  grants  to  which  each  of  these  scliools  is  entitled  by 
reason  of  the  above  particulars. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  gi'ants  are  paid  to 
schools  separately.  The  amounts  clue  to  all  the  schook  under 
one  communal  authoritv  are  paid  in  total  to  that  vomniiiae. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  particulars  under  a.  and  (/.  in  the 
above  form  of  statement  enable  the  central  Department  to  satistV 
itself  as  to  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  in  each  school, 
while  e.  gives  tne  number  of  extra  teachers  employed,  and 
c.  cnablcb  the  Department  to  judge  whether  any  grant  is  to  be 
made  at  all  in  aid  of  teachers'  salaries  (since  where  the  total 
amount  of  school  fees  received  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
pupils  shows  the  average  school  fees  paid  by  each  pupil  to  be  as 
much  as  80  florins,  the  State  is  not    obliged,   nor  entitled,  to 
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%?nmi"ii(iite    towards    Leathers'  .sHiarics).     Lastly,    ^k    mtoniis    ilic 
Gt»vcrimieiit  whether  the  law  is  or  18  not  obstrvoil  ia  {\\v  srhot>L 

Those  familiar  with  similar  provisions  in  othtn*  coimtries  will 
liotlre  that  the  *'oiiditions  to  Ix*  fiiltilled  by  a  school  elamiing  a 
igraut  are  usually  ijii>re  elaburati*.  lu  Holhuid  th«n*  are  reducetl 
to  two:  the  siibjeets  reqnired  In'  law  mnsl  he  taiiglit  iu  the 
school  and  a  uertaiii  ratio  uf  Leae hers  to  pupils  iiiust  be  |)reserved. 
Il  is  true  that  there  are  restrietions  as  to  tlie  nature  ol*  the 
school  buildings ;  but  no  degrees  are  recognised  in  this  matter. 
Either  the  buildings  are  condemned  by  the  medical  otiicers 
\inspectiitxrs  da  ajntroU  tn^dical),  m  which  oase  the  s<  hool  is 
closed  until  new  buildings  arc  erected  or  alterations  are  made  ; 
or  else  the  fai^t  thai  I  he  school  coiitlimes  is  taken  as  proof  of  tho 
adequacy  of  (he  hiiildiu|L,^  ironi  all  hvtcieuic  poinls  ot"  view, 
situation,  size,  ventilation,  Sixnitation,  huTiiturc,  aeconnnmlatinn. 
etc,  Nothing  is  said  in  the  n-commeudation  for  grants  sent  l»y 
the  •*  Deputation  "  of  the*  methinl  nf  instruelion  em[)lt»yal  hv  the 
tcacheix  of  their  cpialitiratiuns,  of  llie  residts  of  their  teaching, 
the  condition  of  the  pupils,  the  edueatinnal  reqnirenients  of  the 
district,  or  tho  needs  of  the  school 

In  practice  thi*^  system  works  adnurably,  anil  the  reasons  are 
not  tar  to  seek.  The  (TovcrniuerU,  after  ncariy  a  century  of 
experience,  can  rely  upon  its  inspectors  to  administer  the  systi*m 
lucidly,  upon  the  teachers  to  perform  their  duties  properly,  and 
lUKJU  the  afintntfttes  properly  to  ase  the  support  given  tliera. 
Trie  ipiahiications  of  inspectors  are  determined  by  (jovenunent 
before  their  appointment;  all  teachei*s  nmst  satisfy  the 
Goveminent  bv  exannnaliMU  nl"  their  filtiess  for  practical 
teaching  ;  amf  the  public  interest  in.  and  respect  for, 
education  arc  su  strong  that  the  local  authority  van  safely  he 
entrusted  with  a  large  mciisiire  of  frcechaiL  Tlie  result  is  that 
in  Holland  there  is  little  need  of  pressure  to  l>e  exercis€*d  upon 
the  backward  seho*)l.  and  utuie  nf  that  common  ptcdis  drscrtiHOM 
Ai'erut  of  the  necessitous  school  whose  (loverniiient  grant  is 
elsewhere  re^hiciMl  in  proportion  to  its  need  of  mtmey. 

The  payment  c»f  grants  is  made  qnarterly  and  is  imt  re- 
Irospective,  fj\.  graiUs  ar*-  paid  to  meet  the  coming  ipmrtors 
expanses,  not  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  expired  quarter. 
GrantH  are  claimed  un  liehalf  of  the  nNnmaves  by  the 
**  Deputations'*  in  February.  In  the  following  January  a  sei'ond 
statement  is  sent  to  the  Jlinistor  nf  the  Interior  tu  enable  him 
to  judge  how  far  the  grants  pairl  to  the  school  hav*^  W^en 
actually  due  to  it.  [f  there  he  a  dirtereuce  Ix^tween  what  hsis 
lioen  paid  antl  what  wits  due,  this  is  carried  t(»  the  crcilit  or  debit 
side  of  the  comntuiirti  nccoitiits;  antl  atx'cjrdingly  atVects  one 
way  or  the  other  the  amount  nf  grnnt  to  be  paid  tor  the  coming 
yean 

The  gi*ant  of  25  per  cent,  in  aitt  of  school  buildings  is  not, 
like  the  grunt  for  teaeliers'  salaries,  paid  in  advance.  This  is 
partly  because  it  is  seldom  certain  what  a  building  or  a  repair  will 
cost  imtil  it  is  tinished — ^a  matter  of  experience  not  confined  to 
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public  bodies-  -and  partly  because  the  State,  as  already  nienlione 
must  tirst  deduct  from  the  total  the  amoimt  realised  by  the 
commwne  on  its  existing  proj>erty  before  the  Government  share 
of  one  quarter  is  ascertained 

A  Royal  Decree  Dromulgiited  in  1890  enahletl  the  Government 
to  pay  grants  in  aid  of  teachers'  salaries  in  advance. 

Finally,  it  should  l>e  noteil,  in  comiectiun  with  the  degree  of 
conrtdence  placed  by  CiovemmeiU  in  the  kn^al  authorities,  that 
the  L'outribution  of  one  cjuarter  of  the  expenditure  ujion  new 
buildings  or  new  scrhonls,  does  not  confer  ujKin  the  CTOvemment 
any  riglit  t<i  tjuestion  iithir  the  necesNity  nr  the  utility  of  the 
new  luiilding  <»r  schtwil  to  which  it  contribuleii  su  nuich. 

<•,  School  Fees,  Article  40  of  the  law  of  1809,  reads  a» 
follows : — 

'  In  onler  lo  meet  the  ex|»enses  which  fall  upon  it,  the 
mmmmif  is  obliginl  to  exact  the  payment  of  a  school  fee  that 
shall  not  L>e  less  than  20  cents,  a  month  for  each  child  in 
attendance  at  the  school.  Exception  Is  made  in  favour  of  the 
'  indigent/  or  of  those  who,  white  not  in<Iigent,  are  nnablo  to 
pay  a  Rchool  fee.  Persons  in  siraitened  cij'cumstances  can  be 
partiaUy  exempted;'* 

The  law  Hxes  only  the  minimmn  of  sclxuol  fecsf ;  it  does  imt 
limit  the  freeilom  of  a  f^ommune  by  imposijig  a  maxinunn. 
The  only  ivstrictionfi  arc,  that  the  amtnmt  so  raised  should  go 
ttjwards  diminishing  the  eormuimal  exp^'Utliture  for  e<lucation, 
and  so  relieve  the  cottmunial  rates,  unil  that  the  school  fees 
shciul<l  not  be  in  any  way  a  source  nf  profit  for  the  commune. 

The  rich  do  not  |>ay  for  the  tnlucatinn  of  the  poor  in  the  same 
commune.  The  commune  can  always  make  the  school  fee  pro- 
portionak!  to  the  circiuusUuiccs  of  the  parentis;  hut  it  can  never 
exact  even  from  the  rii^hi'st  iiju't-nt  a  sfhool-fce  which  amounts 
in  the  year  to  a  larger  sum  lliau  the  education  of  bis  child  or 
chililren  actually  costs  the  vommitne.  Wbat  that  amount  is,  is 
of  course  dctunuincd  by  the  average  expenditure  of  the  school 
per  pupil 

If  two  or  more  cbiltlrcn  <»f  the  same  family  attend  the  sanje 
public  school  at  the  same  time,  the  cotnmirnt'  can  reduce  the 
acale  of  fee  to  be  paid  in  resjK^ct  of  Cfich  child.  This  power 
is,  as  a  general  rule.  fuJl>  exercised. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  public  schoiil  in  the  commuitc  one 
or  more  of  them  can  be  specially  designated  as  those  to  be 
attended  by  children  entitlca  to  gratuitous  instruction,  provided 
always  that*  the  cchualion  given  m  them  be  on  an  cquanty  from 
all  |>oints  of  \iew  with  tluH  given  by  the  schools  in  which  fec*s 
must  be  paid. 

To  be  certified  as^'intligent"  by  the  Btirgoma&ter  and  Aldermon 

*  "  Len  perMonneJi  ;?fM  nit^et  fteuvent  en  tire  trtmjtitr*  [Hj^tr  purtier 

t  For  the  explanation  of  this  aacl  of  the  compulftory  obli^'ntion  to  churge 
b';liool  fee^s  reader*^  are  referred  to  the  history  of  Dutch  jirimary  educatiou 
given  a}M)ve. 


ot  the  coinmimr  confers  in  itself  the  right  to  attend  £»cho*il  free 
nf  charge.  The  '  iudij^eut''  are  certitieil  hy  thi^se  conmmnal 
ntfieials  independently  of  \]m  luinnnnnal  e<)ua<"il  ( /.r.,  the  local 
authority  for  schools),  udiu  eaniiot  even  dispute  the  certitiuation. 
The  Burgonuuiter  and  Aldermen  also  Hx  the  reduction  in  the 
school  fee  to  lie  i^minterl  to  jjeiT^ons  m  straitened  circumstances. 
llie  ''  indigent,"  as  well  as  these  others,  are  n»t  detined  t*y  a 
fixed  scale  tif  income,  but  are  mentioned  hy  name  and  classified 
a<'cortling  to  the  judgment  of  the  cnnununal  ntticials.  It  was 
found  that  any  system  liy  which  the  inhaMtants  of  ti  eonnvunie 
might  for  this  pnrjwse  ljei)laceil  in  certahi  categories  aecunling  to 
their  income  would  lead  to  numerous  abuses. 

Cliildren  who  are  received  into  a  home  for  orphans  are 
admitted  to  schord  without  fees  and  irrespective  of  their  I'esourees, 

If  the  commanr  admits  to  its  schools  children  belonging  to 
other  coninttitu'H  it  cannot  alter  its  scale  of  schcwil  fees  in  the 
advantj^e  or  disadvantage  nf  these  <  hildren. 

The  cominune  may  order  tJiat  payment  nf  school  fees  shall  be 
made  in  a<lvanee  atid  can  ♦  ^.isc  the  scliod]  tn  those  children  who 
do  not  conii>ly  witli  snrh  an  order.  It  ciui  further  arrange  that 
the  tcn^'her  himself  shall  collecl  the  fees,  pnnided  he  accounts 
for  them  to  the  eonunrmal  treasurer. 

The  levy  of  school  fees  and  the  determination  of  their  amount 
are  tixed  accoixiing  to  the  rules  estaljlished  for  ordinnrv  coui- 
munal  rates;  and  the  scliool  fee  itself  is  regarded  as  similar  to  a 
communal  rate.  The  assessment  roll,  in  eases  where  the  school 
fee  varies  aceording  to  the  eireumstanccs  of  the  parents,  must 
l>c  publicly  exhibited. 

If  a  comnitme  exacts  from  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  its 
public  schools  either  too  high  or  too  low  a  school  fee,  the 
Minister  ot  the  Interior  may  use  his  intluenee  to  diminish  or 
to  increiuse  it,  Hut  bis  ]>r)\vcr  g*>es  n<>  further;  provided  always 
that  the  selnj«jl  fee  a nn Mints  Ut  the  miniuium  of  20  cents,  per 
ehibl 

Seh»xfl  fees  are.  as  a  general  rule,  not  high.  They  lirought  in. 
in  1892, 1,505J5J>  florins  (making  an  average  of  about  322  Horins 
per  pupil  per  annujuX  and,  in  IHUH.  1.743,711. 

Sp^rlal  (h^mtj^. — Soitietimcs  the  expenditure  which  the  mm- 
mum'  cannot  nteet  with  its  resoiuces  ft'oni  school  fees,  local 
rates,  and  ordinary  Government  grants,  is  met  by  sj)eeial 
Government  ^u-auts.  These  are,  however,  only  temporary,  and 
can  be  apjK>rtioned  bv  the  Government  according  t<i  Us  pleastu'e, 

^Special  grants  have  in  recent  years  amounted  to  a  very  large 
item  in  the  Government  expenditure  nn  puldic  primary  edn- 
cation.  Home  communes  receive  in  the  form  of  .s|>eeial  grants 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  total  expenditure. 

IL^  Private  Priinay^  Schooh.  Government  grants  equal  to 
those  apportioned  to  public  Primary  Schools  are  given  also  to 


nrivate  Primary  Sdiools  winch  fultil,  besides  some  of  the  condi 
tions   imp4'sed   upon  public  schools,   certain    other    cfinditions 
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peculiar  to  Rchools  maimged  or  owned  by  private  associations  or 
uidividuaU. 

Before  these  speeial  eoudit  ions  ai"e  described,  the  Hnanuial  provi- 
Bions  of  the  law  of  1878  must  onee  more  be  recalled  and  the 
new  position  of  private  denominational  schools  under  the  law  of 
1 889  must  be  briefly  imlieated. 

The  law  of  1878  had  peniiilted  *:uttiman^  to  give  grants  to 
private  seluMils  in  which  the  instruction  comprised  all  the 
obligatory  suhjects  eniunerated  for  Primaiy  Schofils  with  modern 
languages  ana  malbeinatics  besides.  Moi*eover,  in  oitler  to 
obtain  .such  a  ci^niuunml  grant,  the  private  school  had 
to  abandon  its  dennminational  connexion  if  it  had  one.  Lastly, 
initi!  this  grievous  coutlition  was  removal  after  two  years* 
operation  by  the  anieudnient  of  1 882.  private  srhools  that  claimed 
communal  granti*  had  to  5»iilii>iy  Uie  'jouditions  iiupjHed  iinon 
public*  Primary  8ch«»<»ls  in  regard  to  Uie  rules  fnr  hygi*juc.  size. 
io  rnTiuiKxlalion,  etc. 

It  naturally  followed  that  very  few  privMte  srhnuls  were  at  uuce 
willuig  and  libh  to  ^^Jltiii^y  these  cunduioiLs.  Fc\^  were  wdling  to 
renounce  their  deuomiuatioiial  character:  and.  of  those  few.  not 
all  were  able  to  teach  all  tlie  snbjett.s  ivijuired  of  them  ;  and  not 
many  could  satisfy  the  hygienic  conditions*  imposeci.  lu  188I> 
only  57  private  8c1uh»18  wciv  in  ivceipt  of  tne4>e  communal 
giTint-s. 

Notliing  more  than  a  retrosj>e('tivc  sanction  was  given  by  the 
law  of  1889  to  these  provisions  of  the  law  of  1878.  The  ci/m- 
ttuuu^  were  allowc^l  to  <M>ntimie  their  grants  to  schools  which 
were  alreatly  in  rectcipt  of  them  .  providcnl  always,  that  the  con- 
ditions attiiehing  to  them  were  in  no  way  altered  atid  that  the 
number  of  conmiuual  grants  to  private  schools  was  not  increased. 

Coriseauentlv,  the  numl>er  of  schools  receiving  comnnmal  grants 
ha^  steaaily  diminislie<l  In  1892  there  were*  only  HG  of  thebu 
**  neutml "  |>rivate  seliools  receiving  comnumal  grants,  and  by 
1898  there  wei*e  only  18  left,  while  of  these  18  one  withdrew  its 
claim. 

The  law  of  IH89  was  principally  distinguished  by  it.s  liberaHty 
towards  deutuninatiHtuil  schools.  Btu,even  so,  it  fiuuiot  fairly  be 
said  that  they  arc  trcalcil  rtn  the  same  footing  as  the  pulilic 
Prinuiry  Schools,  There  are  no  specUd  gmnts  made  to  private 
«rhools  who  cannot  ntcet  their  annual  expendituiv,  nor  does  the 
State  contribute  amtliiug  towaixls  the  cost  of  new  sites,  new 
buildings,  new  schools,  or  extensions,  improvements  and  repairs  of 
cxisthvg  schools.  It  will  be  rememlji^rcd  that  the  (-Government 
contributes  one  quarter  of  the  expenditure  involved  in  work  of 
this  nattire  in  the  case  of  nublic  Primary  Schools.  The  official 
plea  justifyijig  the  refusal  of  this  assistance  to  the  prirate 
dcnorainational  schiwl  was  ingenious  but  hardly  con\nncing. 
It  was  ui"ged  that  such  special  grants  would  involve  tlic  on- 
torcement  upon  the  private  schools  of  those  hygienic  rules  to 
whi'ii  they  had  so  strongly  objected  under  tlic  i^yime  that 
lasted  fi'om  1880  to  1882;  It  would  involve  them  in  fresh  ex- 
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penditure  and  would  still  further  restrict  their  freedom.  The 
exception,  it  was  urged,  was  not  only  in  the  interests,  but 
according  to  the  expressed  preference,  of  the  denominational 
schools. 

But  it  is  the  facts  not  the  merits  of  the  case  that  here  concern 
us.  By  a  Royal  Decree  of  February  19,  1890,  the  following 
procediu*e  was  determined  for  private  schools  claiming  a  Govern- 
ment grant : — 

Every  year  on  the  first  of  January  they  must  send  their  claim 
to  the  "  Deputation "  of  the  province.  In  accordance  with  the 
statement  tney  submit,  the  "  Deputation  "  decides  whether  they 
are  entitled  to  a  grant,  and,  if  so,  what  the  amoimt  of  the  grant 
shall  be. 

Accordingly,  the  annual  statement  of  claim  gives  the  following 
particulars : — 

(1.)  The  name  of  the  association  possessing  the  rights  of  "  civil 
personality  "  *  to  which  the  school  belongs. 

(2.)  A  list  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school. 

(3.)  The  number  of  children  who  attended  the  school  on 
January  15  of  the  previous  year  (or,  if  the  school  was  not  in 
existence  at  that  date,  two  months  after  the  date  of  the  opening 
of  the  school). 

(4.)  The  total  amount  received  in  school  fees  and  the  average 
school  fee  per  pupil. 

(6.)  The  number  of  teachers,  their  names,  ages,  and  certitieates 
of  qualification. 

(6.)  The  claim  must  conclude  with  a  declaration  that  the 
school  is  not  managed  for  pecuniary  protit. 

The  decision  of  the  '*  Deputation  "  is  made  before  May  1  of  each 
year  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  claim  and  of  the  reports 
sent  to  it  by  the  inspectors  of  the  district.  The  decision  is  com- 
municated to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  specifics  the 
amount  of  grant  to  which  the  school  in  question  is  entitled ;  it  is 
also  communicated  to  the  Inspector-General  of  the  division,  and 
to  the  managing  body  of  the  school. 

The  decision  of  the  "  Deputation  "  does  not  take  into  account 
the  quality  of  the  education  given,  but  only  the  general  conditio  Ufi 
that  govern  the  application  of  Government  grants  to  private 
denominational  schools. 

These  conditions  must  now  be  summarised. 

(1.)  Private  schools  must  be  under  the  direction  of  an  institu- 
tion or  of  an  association  which  possesses  the  "  civil  personality." 
It  is  imnecessary  here  to  explain  this  technical  term  in  detail. 


*  Under  the  Act  of  1855,  see  next  i>age. 
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The  law  which  enacted  it  was  passed  in  1855.  All  ass-  -* 
wha  tever  Imj  ihrir  nature,  can  I »e  recx»gni5>ed  as  "civil  peUfc- 
unless  they  are  '-  contrary  to  public  onler/*  i.e.,  design^'tLi  i«j 
prnvoke  disotelienee  to  flie  law,  or  caleulatetl  to  corrupt  the 
public  inoraU  or  hinder  tlie  exercise  of  the  rights  of  private 
mdividual8»  The  rec<^ition  of  such  Ixxlies  is  not  grantw  until 
their  statut*?s  and  by-laws  have  been  appr^^vetr  And  tlicse 
by-laws,  etc.,  must  specifv  the  object,  the  foundation,  and  the 
sphere  of  aetivitv  of  the  ui><titution  or  assMx-iation.  Tlie  reco^'- 
nition  is  not  ditiieult  tf»  ubtiiin,  and  its  refusal  is  rare.  But  it 
acts  ui  some  sort  iih  a  s^ufeguard  against  anti  social  associations. 

It  is  not  neci^^ssary  fur  the  association  actttally  to  owii  the 
school  liuildings.  It  is  enough  that  the  school  £>e  under  their 
nianaf^eincnt, 

(2.)  All  private  sclimils  receiving  Government  gniuts  must  be 
cotidutted  by  a  teacher  iK>ssessing  the  rank  ot  liead  teacher 
{nititittdfur  rtt  chef),  ami  at  least  tweniy-lhree  years  of  age. 
This  condition  is  <.'ounuon  to  l»f»tli  public  and  jmvate  scIkkiIs. 
But  tlh*  head  ruasler  of  a  private  subsidised  scliool  cannot,  like 
the  head  master  ftf  a  private  sclmol  not  aidoil  by  tiovern- 
ment,  crmduct  uiore  thau  *iue  school  at  a  time  without  thereby 
depriving  all  the  s*'1hm»1s  of  which  he  is  in  charge  of  the  grants 
othcrwi.^  due  to  them.  There  must  h^  a  different  he^ul  master 
at  the  head  of  each  private  aide<l  school  He  must,  further,  be 
a.Hsist«d  by  jissistanl  tuiii.'hei's  in  the  proJ)^^rtiou  of  teacliers  tff 
pupils,  fixed  for  public  s^jhocds  by  Article  24  of  the  law. 

An  exception  to  Article  24,  tlause  3,  was  made  in  favour  «tl 
private  schfxds.  The  assistaiit  teachers  in  private  schools  need 
only  |K>ssess  the  certiticate  of  "onlinary  teacher/'  wherais  in 
public  schools,  whenever  there  ai*e  more  tlian  tliree  assistant 
teachers,  one  of  these  nmst  have  the  rank  of  head  teacher,  and 
when  there  are  more  than  six  assistant  teachers,  two  must  have 
this  rank. 

The  rule  about  vacancies  in  the  statl'  was  originally  the  siima 
for  both  public  and  private  schools:  a  vacancy  could  not 
continue,  in  the  case  of  a  head  master*  for  more  than  six,  nor  in 
the  case  of  other  teachers  fur  more  than  four,  nnvnths.  In 
pmctice  this  restriction  was  founil  to  press  hardly  upon  the 
private  schools,  and  ac<:ordingly  it  was  amendetl  in  1895  nn  the 
motion  of  M.  tie  Savoruin  Lohman,  The  law  of  IH  Scjitembcr, 
1805,  provideil  that  the  enndition  need  not  Im*  tu hilled  Or.,  that 
grants  could  l»e  given  although  this  condititm  had  not  l>een 
fulfilled )  in  the  ease  of  private  Bcht»ols,  provided  they  could 
satisty  the  rioverument.  through  the  hispeclor  of  the  arromil^r- 
mcnt  that  they  hnd  been  unable  tit  secure  a  competent  teacher 
within  the  ix-riod  specirie<l  in  spite  of  their  offer  of  adequate 
salary  (traitcmriff  rmimnibUy^ 
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(3.)  The  instruction  given  in  a  private  school  claiming  a 
Government  ^ant  must  comprise  all  the  subjects  defined  as 
''obligatory"  m  Article  2  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  their 
course  of  studies  must  be  the  same  as  that  in  public  schools. 
Private  schools  are,  however,  excused  from  giving  "manual 
training  "  if  they  can  show  that  the  children  in  attendance  have 
other  opportunities  of  obtaining  instruction  in  this  subject.* 
Those  subjects  which  are  defined  as  the  *'  optional "  branches  of 
primary  education  in  Article  2  (branches  facidtatives)  may 
also  be  tauffht  in  private  scliools,  but  there  is  no  obligation  to 
teach  any  of  them. 

Private  schools  are  left  entirely  to  themselves  in  the  matter 
of  religious  instniction.  No  obstacles  can  be  put  in  their  way 
in  this  matter,  and  the  inspectors  are  not  allowed  to  concern 
themselves  with  it. 

(4.)  The  instruction  in  obligatory  subjects  must  be  given 
during  at  least  18  hours  in  every  week,  and  not  more  than 
2  out  of  the  18  hr)urs  may  be  devoted  to  manual  training.  Of 
course  in  schools  where  instruction  is  given  for  more  than 
18  hours  per  w^eek  more  than  2  hours  per  week  can  be  devoted 
to  manual  training. 

The  managers  of  the  school  are  entirely  free  so  far  as  the 
dates  and  duration  of  the  holidays  are  concerned. 

(5.)  All  subsidised  schools  must  have  a  code  of  rules  and 
reguUitions,  in  which  must  be  specified  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  school,  with  the  hours  of  each  day  that  are  to  be  devoted 
to  each.  These  rules  are  submitted  to  the  arrondififtement 
inspector  every  year  before  the  openin<j  of  the  school.  The 
inspector  examines  it  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  legal 
correctness ;  he  has  no  right  to  make  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
curriculum  or  anything  else. 

Private  schools  claiming  grants  must  satisfy  these  five  con- 
ditions. 

There  are  three  classes  of  private  schools  which  have  no  claim 
to  Government  grants  even  though  they  should  satisfy  the  five 
conditions  alreauy  described. 

These  are : — 

(1.)  Schools  in  which  there  are  not  more  than  25  pupils  over 
six  years  of  age. 


*  M.  Moyersoen  {Op.  cit.y  p.  112)  ^ives  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
relations  between  the  comvnnif  and  the  private  school  :  *SS*/  une  adminis- 
fration  communait  rtahlismil  d^s  eroiea  sjy^cmleR  iM>ur  les  travaux  manueUy 
elie  ne  }H/urrait  y  ad  me  tt  re  Us  i  n/ants  iles  ecolea  (if/i^eia  defagon  a  deekargei* 
i^Ues-ci  de  Voblujatiiru  de  les  /aire  enseigner  :  car  cctte  admission  seraii 
c<msid&/e  comme  un  subside  indirect  donn^ par  la  commmve  a  ces  /coies,'' 
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(2.)  Schools  in  which  the  school  foes  reach  an  average  of 
80  florins  per  year  per  pupil. 

(3.)  Schools  established  or  managed  for  pecuniary  profit. 

The  exclusion  of  Class  1.  from  Government  grants  is  designed 
to  exclude  infant  schools  (ecolea  gardieimeaX  which  might 
otherwise  attempt  to  pass  for  primary  schools.  It  is  supposed 
that  those  schools  which  belong  to  C^lass  2  will  be  quite  able  to 
do  without  Government  support.  Class  3  is  less  difiicult 
to  define  than  one  would  suppose.  It  is  the  ''  Deputation " 
of  the  province  that  decides  whether  a  school  is  concUicted  for 
profit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  burden  of  proof  that  the  school 
IS  vot  conducted  for  profit  is  not  imposed  by  law  on  the 
managers.  The  scale  of  the  school  fees  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  school  wa,s  established  are  usually  the  principal 
grounds  of  the  "  Deputation's  "  decision. 

The  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  situation  of  the 
private  schools  whether  subsidised  or  not  at  the  dates  l«02,  1893, 
j»nd  1898  respectively. 


Table  I. 


1892. 


Private  .schools  ^undenomi- 
national) still  receiving  com- 
munal giYints  under  the  law  of 
1878         ..... 


Private  denominational  schools 
receiving  Government  grants 
under  the  law  of  1889     - 


Private  denominational  schools 
not  receiving  such  Govern- 
ment grants    -        -        -        - 


30 


1,022 


273 


1893. 


34 


1,047 


270 


statistics  of  PiiUir  <ind  Private  Schooh. 
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Table  II. 


1892. 

1898. 

1893. 

Denominational  Private  Schools 

1,295 

1,295 

36 

648 

751 

10 

21 

1,430 

1,430 
18 

1,317 

Roman  Catholic 

Protestant  -        -        -        -        - 

Jewish 

Other  Denoniinatioas 

675 

685 
11 
24 

544 

698 

11 

26 

Total    -    - 

rndenominational     Private 
Hchools,    i,e,,  schools  originally 
denominational    that,    having 
severed    their    religious    con- 
nexion in  order  to  obtain  com- 
munal  grants  under  the  law 
of    1878,  remain   undenomin- 
ational because  they  continue 
to  accept  such  grants 

1,317 
34 

Grand  Total  of  Private  Schools  - 

- 

1,331 

1,448 

1,351 

Table  III 


Population  (according  to  communal  returns)  on  December  31,  1898. 
Males         -.-..-    2,513,267. 
Females 2,561,365. 


Total    - 

-     5,074,632. 

Table  IV. 

1892. 

1898. 

1893. 

Total    Number    of    Public 
Schools    -        -        -        - 

2,993 

- 

3,096 

- 

3,022 

Total    Number   of    Private 
Schools    -        -        -        - 

1,331 

4,324 

1,448 

4,544 

1,351 

Grand    Total    of    Primary 
Schools     -        -        -        - 

- 

4,373 
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Table  V. 


1892. 


1898. 


1893. 


Boys      attending      Primte 
S('h<»ol^,  whether  denomina- 
tional  or  not,  both    su))- 
sidisod  and  non-sulwidised 

Oirls      attending      Primte 
Sr/ioffh  ditto    - 

88,615 
111,748 

200,363 

99,268 
125,093 

224,3(a 

91,033 
114,345 

Pupils     attending     Primte 
Srh(»f}h^  ditto    - 

- 

- 

2a->,378 

lk>yrt       attending      Public 
Svlujoh     -        -        -        - 

(Jirlrt       attending       Public 
Schools     -        -        -        - 

253,799 
204,940 

458,739 

275,310 
219,744 

374,578 
344,837 

1 
495,054 

257,840 
209,070 

Pupilj     attending     Public 
Schools     -        -        -        - 

342,414 
310,088 

466,910 

Grand  Total  of  pupils  receiv- 
ing   Primary    Education 
whether     in    Public     or 
Private  Schools 

669,102 

i 

719,415 

672,288 

Grand  Total  of  boys     - 
Grand  Total  of  girls     - 

- 

^ 

348,873 
323,415 

Table  VI. 


The  attendance  figures  for  1899  were  :  — 
Public  Schools  : 


Boys  - 

280,152 

Girls  - 
Private  Schools  : 

223,579 
503,731 

Boys  - 

99,470 

GirU- 

127,487 
226,957 

Grand  Total  of  Pupils 

-     -     -     730,688 

Grand  Total  of  Ik>ys  .        -        -        - 

379,622 

Grand  Total  of  Girls-        - 

351,066 

Oonscieru^e  Cl*nt,8e, 
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The  text  of  the  law  of  lS8f)  is  as  follows:— 

*'  Primary  education,  while  impartin}^  those  branches  ot 
knowledge  which  are  necessary  or  useful,  ought  to  develop 
the  intellectual  faoulties  of  toe  nhildren  ana  prepare  them 
for  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues,  whether  Christian  or 
social. 

**  The  tfrmehor  shoulij  f^arefully  abstain  from  teaching  or 
doing,  or  a! lowing  to  bv  done,  anything  wliatsoever  that 
may  be  contrary  to  the  religious  opinions  of  those  who  pro- 
fess  some  form  of  worship  other  than  his  own/* 

It  will  be   convenient   to  examine   this  question  first  from 

the  pjiiit  of  view  of  the  teacher  His  obligation  to  preserve 
"  neutraHty  ''  in  religion  lasts  only  during  the  regular  hours  of 
school.  Outside^  he  is  as  free  as  anyone  elsa  He  can  then 
openly  profess  his  religious  opinions  and  may  even  teach  a 
dogmatic  creed  to  any  audienee.  During  school  hours  he  may 
always  speak  of  God,  or  the  Divine  Providence,  and  of  the 
inmiortahty  of  the  soul.  He  cannot  teach  the  Divinity  of 
I'hrist  if  there  are  Jewish  children  in  the  school.  He  cannot 
bring  any  emblems  of  religion  into  the  class-roonL  He  can  say 
a  prayer  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  day  ;  lait 
the  prayer  must  \>e  so  franicil  as  to  be  acceptal>Ie  to  all  tlio 
shades  of  rehgifMis  conviction  representee!  in  ttie  scbonl.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Ibe  prayer  at  the  lieginiitng  or  end  of  the  isrbool 
<lay  is  now  very  sfldoni  used.  The  tearher  uuiy  not  read  aloud 
passages  from  the  Bible  in  school,  althongh  he  may  give  a 
narrative  of  Biblical  facts. 

Such  is  the  negative  side  of  his  attitude  on  religious  tpiestions ; 
but  it  has  it,s  |M>sitive  side  sxs  well  A  inend>er  of  the  Second 
Chamber  declared  during  the  debates  of  1889  that  the  real 
object,  of  tlie  State  was  not  to  re^ihse  any  durtriitaire  notiim 
of  absolute  neutrality,  but  rather  to  secure  the  observance  of  a 

I  nentrtdity  rehvtive  to  the  religious  convictions  actiiallj^  repre- 
sent-ed  in  the  particular  school  It  is  m»t  expected  that  the 
teacher  in  school  is  to  abstract  himself  from  the  atrnospliLTe 
in  whicb  he  lives  out  of  school  hours.  It  is  not  exjiected  that 
he  shotihl  respect  all  possible  religious  opinions,  including  those 
which  have  no  a^Uierents  cither  in  the  school  or  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

1^  Naturally  the  sjrstem  of  neutrality,  for  all  its  rigid  appearance 
in  the  formulas  of  an  Act,  admits  of  a  great  deal  of  varietv  in 
itij  loctal  application.      Thus,  in  Liuibourg  and   Brabant,  where 

j  nearly  all  tne  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  religious  faith,  the 
teacher  enjoys  considerably  more  freedom  than  he  would  ©Isc^- 
where.  VVhere  the  religious  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  are 
really  divided,  the  law  is  enforcetl  with  al!  severity. 

But  even  in   districts  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  where 
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RoTTfiaB  Catholicism  is  nrM^ticiilly  tlio  only  faith,  no  nierabers 
of  ihu  rcligirnis  ortlors,  whother  Brollior  or  Nun.t.'ouhl  I>e  allowed 
to  iii'Mih  ill  tho  habit  of  mi  oirler ;  ami  this  aiiiounU  in  prac- 
tice U^  uxc'liiilin^f  nil  "  religioiLs ''  from  the  ranks  of  professional 
pyhlic  school  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  te^iching  of 
religion  is  entrnstecl  everywhere  to  the  ministers  of  the  varioiis 
con  I  mm  lions,  and  the  tune- table  of  every  public  school  sets 
apart  a  certain  tnunhor  of  hours  during  which  the  school  hoiLses 
jnv  at  the  dispo.^jd  of  the  clergy  imder  certain  conditions. 

Varying  mhc  is  niiwie  of  this  npportunity.  Sonietiines  a  whole 
holiday  is  given  to  the  t:bildrcn  once  a  week,  and  during  that 
day  the  s(*h<:w>bhonsct  is  tit  the  disjx^sfil  of  the  ministers.  Some- 
times im  aftiTuoon  only  i«  thus  given  up,  perhaps  Friday 
afternoon,  for  this  is  a  usual  day  for  a  half-holidiiy.  Or  the 
school  invites  the  clergyman  to  cotne  and  give  religions  teaching 
In* fore  or  after  schoiil ;  and  this  is  perhap  the  most  common 
prai^tice,  beciinse  it  has  been  in  use  ever  since  1857. 

There  is  one  pnietiee.  not  very  common  perhiips  but  still  well 
known,  which  seems  to  lie  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  Kf*ligimis  instruction  is  sometimes  given  during  the 
orditiary  school  hours,  and  the  children  of  a  ditferent  i'aith  or  of 
nf*  parliciilar  faith  leave  the  sehonlronni  for  a  time  and  |)lay  about 
until  the  religions  lesson  is  over  Tliis  procedm-e  would  be  tniite 
likely  to  H**centimte  the  religions  distinctions  and  barriers  which 
the  lV*gis1utors  of  1889  (and  iiideixl  uf  IHOt)  and  1857)  desinxl  to 
miminisc  in  the  pulih'c  schnols.  In  any  case  it  is  contrary  bi»th 
to  the  letter*  and  t<*  tin*  spirit  •  if  the  law  (*(  18811. 

Cuncral  Icuve  is  nnt  given  tn  the  pupils  of  a  public  school  upon 
rcliginns  tcstivals,  unless  these  are  oKserved  in  conmion  by  all  the 
princi|)al  Christian  connnunions  Thus,  school  is  held  as  usual 
on  llio  feiist  of  the  I'uriticjition  of  the  lilessed  Virgin,  although 
this  is  a  feast  of  obligation  for  the  Kt»man  Catholfc^s.  Ihit  the 
Roman  (  athoHc  parents  of  the  cmmnune  can  always  apply  for 
sfitH*ial  leave  for  tlieir  children  in  cases  such  as  this»  and  such 
special  leave  is  nnt  often  refnseii 

The  r>utch  people  have  never  inscribed  among  the  obligatxjry 
subjects  of  instruction  lor  Primary  Schools  any  such  subjects  as 
"morality"  or  *  civit*s/'  Yet  their  law  obliges  the  teacher  to 
prepare  his  pupils  for  the  exen-ise  of  «ll  viitucw,  (Hiristian 
and  sor-iaf  It  is  well  nnderstornl  that  this  preparation  is  to 
Im*  given  more  by  the  teJiehers  exainplt:  than  by  his 
precept,  mort^  by  the  tone  of  the  school  than  by  direct 
teachmg. 

It  is  (litlicult  to  give  any  fignrcs  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
religion,  as  the  nsua!  otfioial  reports  do  not,  it  is  siippost^l,  contain 
surh  iletails.  M.  Moyorsoen  s  figures  for  1892  must  therefort* 
suHifc. 

I8JJ2.  Iteligious  instruction  was  given  in  786  out  of  2,9113 
public  schools  distributed  among  446  camniunm. 


^  A  cettfjtnUi  locattr  iont  mis  A  Imr  di/tfiontion    en  d^'koftt  dei 
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Aijiong  thv  features  of  the  Lhitt^h  systom  of  primary 
education  tliat  ha?c  been  the  leiust  chaiigud  bv  the  sotjc^cssive 
enaetiMCDts  of  the  Legislature,  Hgiire  all  the  arrango- 
nients  for  the  supply,  the  trftiiiing,  the  appnintnioiit.  ami 
the  payinentof  teadie!*K.  Tbu  favouralile  jodgiiient8  passed  ii|Jon 
this  system  by  roini>etoit  i>lKscrver.s  iti  1811,  18:)(I,  and  IHiil 
are  equally  true  of  it  n^  it  now  is;  and  accf>nlin*j[ly,  those  who 
wish  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  value  may  Ua  riiferred  to  the 
historical  portiint  oi  this  assay  where  the  opinions  of  Cnvier, 
Cousin,  and  Matthew  Arnf>ld  are  reportetl  or  i|noted.  Here  the 
{i¥^is  only  will  be  given ;  and  nothing  nn>re  than  i\  concise 
statement  of  them  seems  flesirablo. 

Both  sexas  atten<l  together  the  Priniary  Sidiools  of  Hollund, 
or,  to  use  current  pliraseology,  t!ie  schools  are  **  mixed." 
•*co<^ncation  "  is  the  general  nilv.  It  is  obvious  tlierefore  that 
the  supply  of  teachers  must  cjorrespcmd  to  this  central  fact. 

Usually  the  teacher  at  the  head  of  a  school  is  a  man; 
although  mixed  schools  under  a  mistress  are  not  nnknown. 
Only  anout  one  quarter  of  the  whole  nund>er  t»f  primary  teachers 
are  women.  Article  25  of  the  taw  of  IHSfJ  lays  down  a  general 
principle  in  regard  to  tlie  di*stril>ution  of  men  and  women 
{■eachers  when  both  are  employe^l  in  the  same  school ;  liut  it  does 
not  make  this  distribution  obligatory  nor  is  there  any  clauses 
compelling  scliools  imder  certain  concfitions  to  employ  a  wonian 
t<*a<mer. 

Article  25  is  as  folhiws  : — 

"  When  a  school  comprises  several  classes,  the  instrnction 
of  the  tower  classes  shiudd  be  entrusted  by  preference  to 
women  teachers,  and  the  instrnction  of  the  higher  classes 
to  men  teachers,  except  in  schmils  exclusively  reserve^l  for 

All  teachers  undergo  some  kind  of  traininp.  and  nearly  all  pass 
through  a  perioil  m  nrobation.  The  traming  is  C4irried  out 
partly  by  normal  schools  sup|K)rt^d  by  (lovernraeiit  or  liy  private 
associations,  partly  by  courses  of  normal  instrnction  (Rijksvor' 
ntalle^i^n)  paitl  for  hy  &>vernraent,  partly  by  tlie  pupibt^is^M^her 
system  whir'h  England  originally  lM>rn»wed  from  ilijlland. 

On  the  wliole,  the  supply  of  teachers  is  just  t^qual  to  the 
denmnd.  The  training  is  udniittedly  thurongh,  though  some 
critics  allege  that  it  is  not  practical  enough,  and  that  a  clearer 
distinction  should  be  mmle  between  the  training  suitable  for 
teachers  in  towns,  and  that  tor  rural  school  teachers.     Atknpiate 

f>rovision,  however,  seems  to  \h'  m*ide  for  manual  tmining  and 
iorticultural  instruction  in  tho  training  eollegcs,  and  it  nmst 
nf>t  bc^  forgotten  that  as  many  tca**hei's  pass  from  rural  to  nrbun 
schof>ls,  their  pr< ifcssional  preparation!  ^-aimot  b«'  whtdly  differenti- 
aUnh  Moreover,  town  children  specially  need  good  toaeViing  in 
natural  history. 

No  person  can  give  primary  instruction  without  two  certificates, 
a  certiBcate  of  moral  character  and  a  certilieaie  of  qiialitication. 
55Sa  A  A  2 
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The  first  is  ^Hven  hy  the  iirnnmuiial  authoriticj;,  the  second  is 
obtained  by  examiaatiun,  CertitiraU;s  of  tjualifieation  are  of  two 
grades,  those  of  "  head  teacher  "  and  *'  ordinary  teacher." 

But,  before  going  an^^  further,  the  exceptions  to  this  p^eneral 
rule  must  be  noted  A  certiticate  is  not  necessary  tor  those  who 
wish  to  teach  the  < children  of  one  fliinily  only,  i.^.,  to  private 
tutoi-s  or  governesses.  Nor  is  one  required  of  a  professional 
teacher  who  gives  his  serviics  for  nothing.  These  are  as  a  ride 
charitable  people,  often  ladies,  who  undertake  the  instruction  of 
children  living  a  long  way  from  any  school.  But  even  they 
must  ohtiiin  an  authorisation  from  tlie  QutHui.  Those  women, 
again,  who  manage  evening  schools  for  domestic  servants  or 
women  workers  can  obt4iin  the  same  authorisation.     Finally  all 

1  persons  who  hold  the  certificates  necessary  for  teaching  in  the 
Intermediate  Schools,  or  who  have  degrees  confirming  the  right 
to  teach  generally  (Doctor  of  Lett^ers,  Sciences,  etc.),  may  teach  in 
Prinmrv  Scho4>ls. 

'*  Ordinary  teachers,"  or  teachers  possessing  the  second  grade  ot 
quahfication  (omhrwijzer  =  teacher)  can  teach  the  tirst  eight 
of  the  oliligatory  branches  of  study  for  Primary  Schools 
ennmer.Ued  alxwc  (p.  350).  A  special  certiticate  is,  however, 
required  of  those  who  wish  to  te^ich  gymnastic  exercises  or 
manual  work  (10  aud  11,  gyiunastics  and  '' ouimigm  vianurh 
d'ittltite ").  TeatJiers  who  possess  the  rank  of  head  teacher 
(htMffd'tnd/'rwijzers  or  hatifilen  van  ficftalen  —  head  teachers, 
heads  of  schools)  can  teach,  besides  the  first  eight  obligatory 
subjects,  the  elements  of  universal  history  and  drawing. 

A  certificate  of  fiualification  as  "  ordinary  teacher"  is  obtained 
under  the  following  (jonditions  :— 

1.  The  caudidatt^  umsL  be  eighteen  years  (jf  age, 

2.  Ht'  must  apply  to  tho  district-inspector  for  permission  to 
outer  at  an  examinatiou  which  is  held  at  least  once  a  year  in 
every  province. 

;i  He  must  accojupany  his  application  with  a  birth  certificate 
and  a  cortiticatt^  of  character  obtainotl  froui  the  Burgomaster  or 
other  trustworthy  person  in  his  roitimwne. 

4.  Ho  must  pay  a  fee  of  five  florins. 

5.  He  must  satisfy  the  examiners  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

a.  Reading  and  writing. 

Ih  Analysis  of  sentences,  orthography,  elements  of  the 
Dutch  language. 

t\  Facidt^'   to    express    his    thought    with    facility  and 

exactitude  m  speech  and  on  piper. 
rf.  First  exercises  in  drawing. 

e.  Arithmetic,  inchidiiig  addition,  subtraction,  &c.,  ot 
vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  the  theory  ol  proportion,  an*l 
the  1  hitch  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

/  Elementary  outlines  of  geography,  particularly  of  the 
geography  of  tfolland  and  of  its  foreign  possessions. 

(7.  The  principal  events  of  the  national  history, 
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h.  The  elements  of  natural  history, 

i.  The  theory  of  singing. 

j.  The  principles  of  pedagogy  and  education. 

Those  who  already  possess  the  certificate  of  ''ordinary  teacher*' 
can  again  enter  for  an  examination  in  one  or  more  of  the 
optional  subjects  which  can  be  taught  in  Primary  Schools,  that 
is  to  say»  in  the  elements  of  French,  Cxerman,  or  English,  io  mathe- 
matics, agriculture,  and  gjinnastics.  A  fee  of  five  florins  must 
be  paid  for  examination  in  any  one  of  these  subjects. 

Those  who  jx^ssess  no  certificate  at  all  can  bo  Mlmitted  to 
sjjecial  examinations  in  gymiiaatics,  tirawiiig,  and  manual  work 
for  ^irls,  if  they  pay  a  fee  of  two  fiorins  for  examination  in  each 
subject. 

lo  obtain  the  certiticat©  of  qualification  as  "hem!  teacher" 
certain  ailditional  conditions  have  to  be  fulfillal  These  coinlitions 
are: — 

(L)  A  birth  certificate. 

(2.)  A  certificate  of  moral  character. 

(3.)  An  attestation  which  nuist  Im3  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
school  from  which  the  candidate  comes  to  the  cfteet  that  he 
has,  during  at  least  two  years,  givcu  primary  instruction  as  an 
"  orriinary  teacher/*  either — a,  in  a  private  school ;  or,  h,  in  a 
pubHc  school ;  or  c,  has  taught  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
classes  of  Primary  Schools  as  a  pupil-teaclier  hohling  an  "  onlinary 
teac*her's"  eertiticate:  or,  f/,  has  given  urimary  instruction  in  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  bhnu,  the  mentally  defective, 
or  stammerers, 

(4.)  In  cases  where  the  candidate  has  not  been  engaged  during 
two  years  as  a  teacher  in  a  Primary  School  he  may  replace  t!ie 
attestation  (3)  by  a  certificate  from  the  director  of  a  Normal 
School  lo  the  ettect  that  he  has  followed  the  r nurse  of  normal 
instruction  in  that  school  ^^Inringtwo  years  since  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  ordinary  teacher. 

(5.)  He  must  pay  a  fee  of  10  florins. 

Commissions  are  appointed  in  each  province  for  awarding  the 
certificate  of  "  ordinary  teacher/'  The  commissions  for  awarding 
the  certificate  of  "  head  teacher  "  arc  apjxnntctl  annusdl}-  by  the 
Minister  ol  the  [interior  anil  vary  in  number  according  to  his 
discretion.  Membei^sof  these  "commissions''  have  their  expenses 
paid. 

All  teacliers  must  p^iss  the  State  certificate  examinations 
There  are  no  denominational  coinmissions  for  giving  fi^tifi- 
cates  to  teachers  from  private  tlenomi national  schools  or  Normal 
SchtX)ls.  The  j)ro|X)sal  to  constitute  such  denoininational  com- 
missions has  for  some  years  formed  part  of  the  ('lerical  and 
Anti-Kevolutionary  platform  of  educatit^nal  reform.* 


There  are  very  few  complaints  against  the  sj^^tem  which 
make's  a  rertili<*att'  obli^aU>ry. 

Any  teiirhcr  can  be  deprived  of  his  qualitieation  to  teach  if  he 
has  Ix'cn  convictt-il  in  ii  court  of  law  of  certain  Hpx-ificd  offences. 

Foreigners  who  wisli  to  tearh  in  a  i  Hitch  Priniary  School  must 
al*lain  an  authorisation  frtjin  the  Crown,  besides  the  ordinary 
certificates  of  nualiiication  and  of  moral  character. 

Article  24,  Clause  3,  determines  what  shall  be  the  proportion 
of  teachers  to  pupils  in  public  Primary  Schools.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  elsewhere  provided  that  no  schrM>l  can.  without  the 
express  aurhority  of  liie  <Jro\vTi,  contain  more  than  6(X)  pupils. 
Wh«>n  a  scditKjl  has  more  than  forty,  and  less  than  ninety-one 
pnpilK  in  attendance,  the  head  teticher  in  charge  of  the  school 
muijt  be  assisted  by  one  **  ordinary  teacher" ;  when  there  are 
between  91  and  144  pupils  he  niusL  be  tissisted  by  tu*o  orrlinary 
teachers;  and  if  there  are  more  than  144  pupils  he  must  have 
one  additional  teacher  under  him  for  everj'  55  pupils  over  144 
But  this  legal  uiinimmn  ain  always  bee  xceetloil  at  the  will  of  the 
irmmiune  shouhl  the  int^^rcsts  uf  primary  edtication  in  the 
district  iT-nder  it  desimble. 

Wln;n  there  are  more  thau  tiiree  iissistjint  teachers,  at  least 
one  of  tlieni  must  Imj  twenly  tliree  years  of  jige,  and  possess  the 
i'crtiK(*ate  of  **  head  tciichor/*  Wlien  there  are  more  than  seven 
assistant  tcai^lieiTi,  two  liuist  fultil  tht?stT  conditionii  Teachers 
who  ^''ive  instruction  only  in  the  branches  which  require  a 
special  certiticatc,  or  in  the  optional  bnmclies  only,  are  not 
reckoned  in  this  calculation,*  Pupibteachers  are  not  recognised 
for  the  purpose  of  scIkmjI  statt* 

*  The  Following  Hcale  i»  Imrrowed  from  M.  Moyersoen*8  book,  p*  62 
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The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school  fixes  the  hours  for  the 
classes,  the  intervals  between  clai5ses,  and  the  dates  of  opening 
and  closing  school.  The  school  year,  as  a  rule,  begins  about  the 
middle  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  that  is,  after  the 
long  holidays.  The  teacher  in  charge  is  responsible  for  the 
internal  management  of  the  school,  the  discipline  of  the 
pupils,  &c.,  but  his  regulations  for  the  school  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  *'  College  of  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen," 
and  of  the  district  inspector.  Subject  to  this,  he  can  choose 
the  books  to  be  used  in  the  school,  and  usually  in  communes 
where  there  is  more  than  one  public  Primary  School  the  head 
masters  make  a  common  arrangement  as  to  this. 

When  a  commtme  refiises  or  neglects  to  appoint  the  proper 
number  of  teachers,  the  teacher  in  charge  or  the  inhabitants 
of  the  connm^une  may  complain  to  the  "  Deputation,"  which  may 
refuse  its  sanction  to  the  communal  budget.  A&  long  as  a 
commune  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  law  it  cannot 
obtain  a  Government  subsidy. 

The  calculation  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  in  attendance  on  the  15th  January 
in  each  year.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  average 
amount  of  school  fee  paiu  jx)r  pupil,  as  well  as  the  proportion 
of  teachers  to  pupils,  this  arrangement  has  obvious  disad- 
vantages. On  the  other  hand,  the  number  in  attendance  does 
not  affect  the  Government  grant.  It  is  perhaps  an  advantage 
that  there  should  be  no  elaborate  marKing  and  testing  of 
registers  to  interfere  with  the  regular  work  of  the  school. 

Teachers  of  public  Primary  Schools  under  communal  authority 
are  nominated  by  the  communal  council.  In  the  case  of  a  teacher 
to  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  school,  the  nomination  is  made  from 
a  list  of  three  applicants,  which  is  prepared  by  the  Aldermen  in 
consultation  witn  the  district  inspector.  Formerly  it  was  obli- 
gatory to  hold  some  form  of  examination  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  attainments  of  the  candidates.  But  this  system 
led  to  so  many  complaints  and  appeals,  that  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  proposed  some  years  ago  to  abolish  it.  This  he  was  not 
permitted  to  do ;  and  a  compromise  was  made  which  is  still  in 
force,  namely,  that,  when  the  Aldermen  and  the  inspector  of  the 
district  cannot  agree  on  the  merits  of  the  applicants,  an  exami- 
nation must  be  held.  If  the  candidates  are  very  numerous,  the 
Aldermen  and  the  district  inspector  may  choose  six,  who  alone 
shall  compete,  and,  if  they  cannot  agree  upon  these  six,  they 
must  authorise  the  whole  number  to  compete. 

When  an  examination  is  held  for  the  appointment  of  a  teacher 
to  the  charge  of  a  school,  the  district  inspector  prepares  a  select 
list  of  at  least  three  candidates,  and  this  is  sent  to  tno  communal 
council,  with  a  note  of  his  opinion  as  to  their  merits.  But  if  the 
communal  council  is  not  inclined  to  appoint  any  one  of  those  on 
the  list  (to  which  its  choicer  among  the  candidates  is  limited),  it 
may  choose  a  teacher  in  charge  of  some  other  public  school  in 
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the  communf,  with  the  district  insoector  s  consent.  For  siich 
changes  the  concurrence  of  the  teacher  is  not  required 

**  Ordinary  teachers  "  are  nominated  by  the  communal  council 
from  a  Ust  of  three  candidates  prepared  by  the  Collie  ot 
Aldermen  in  consultation  with  the  arrandisse^nent  inspector, 
and  after  hearing  the  views  of  the  head  teacher  in  charge  of 

the  school  concerned. 

Teachers,  whether  they  be  head  teachers  in  charge  or  assistant 
teachei-s  of  "  head  "  or  '*  ordinary  teacher's  "  rank,  are  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  those  schools  which  are  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  State,  Le.,  the  Practice  or  '*  Model " 
Schools  attached  to  the  Government  Normal  Schools. 

The  communal  council  has  also  power  tt»  dismiss  a  teacher  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  College  of  Aldermen  or  the  district 
inspector  if  he  is  in  charge  of  a  school  If  he  is  an  "  ordinary  " 
assistant  teacher,  the  recommendation  must  come  from  tlie 
arrondimeiaeiit  inspector.  The  **  DepuUition  **  can  also  revoke 
the  appointment  of  a  teacher,  suspend  him  from  his  fnnetions, 
anil  even  deprive  him  of  them. 

When  a  teacher  is  suspenderl,  disnusse<l,  absent,  or  jin-vunted 
from  ti aching  fur  the  time  l>ein^,  the  (  VjIIc^c  of  Aldennpn  must 
see  that  his  place  is  provisiiiiiully  tiller  I.  The  anxnidi^Mritient 
inspector  is  consiihed  m  such  r*ascs.  The  eommitne  always  pays 
the  salary  of  such  a  provisiijnal  teacher,  though  if  the  regidar 
teacher  is  only  taking  a  long  lioliday  he  must  pay  the  salary  ot 
his  substitute. 

Salarifs. — The  communal  council  fixes  the  salary  to  be  paid 
to  the  teachers,  but  a  minimum  is  dctenuined  by  law,  and  the 
approval  of  the  **  Deputation  "  must  always  he  obtained. 

The  minirmun  estabhshed  by  the  law  of  1889  is  as  follows:  — 

Head  teacher  nossessing  head  teacher's  certiHcate,  and  actually 
in  charge  of  a  school^at  least  700  Horins, 

Teacher  [jossessing  liead  toitcber  s  certiiicate  engaged  as  ordi- 
nary toacher^ — at  least  600  iiorins* 

Ordinary  teacher— at  least  400  florins. 

'ITie  fixed  salary  may  not  l>e  altered.  For  instance,  no  part  ot 
it  may  \w.  paid  in  the  fomi  of  it  Umns  U{>on  ihe  number  or  the 
success  of  the  pupils, 

The  trffiiitinne  is  obllgLnl  to  place  a  house,  with,  if  possible,  a 

jjfarilcu,  at  tlie  disposti!  of  each  teacher  in  charge  of  one  of  its 
schools;  or,  if  it  possesses  no  house  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
it  niay  [my  him  a  lodging  allowance  (Imlemnitf  d^  h^fjanenl), 
CominuneH  are  left  entirely  fre<3  as  to  what  augmentation  of 
salary  (if  any)  they  will  allow  tu  teachers  after  a  certJiin  luuiiWr 
of  years*  service. 

No  teacher  may  be  engaged  in  commerce  or  practise  any  trade 
or  other  profession  whatever.     It  is,  however,  ditScuIt  to  e^tab' 
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Ush  exact  limits.  The  law  authorises  a  teacher  to  j^ve  instruc- 
tion elsewhere  than  in  the  school  He  can  give  reli<riou8 
instruction,  and  even  private  tuition  ;  or  he  may  teach  in  a  trade 
or  professional  school  On  the  other  hand,  the  communal 
eouncil,  while  it  may  not  interpose  in  an  individual  case,  may 
always  forbid  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools  of  its 
district  to  give  any  instruction  outside  them. 

Penmone, — Teachers  in  public  Primary  Schools  of  sixty-five 
years  of  age  are  entitled  to  a  Government  pension.  A  pension 
may  also  be  given  Uy  teachers  who,  after  t^n  years  of  teaching, 
Imcome  unable  t^  perfoi-m  their  duties  thrniigh  illness.  But  no 
teacher  has  a  rl(jht  to  such  a  pensiini. 

A  pension  may  in  n<j  case  exceed  t  hree-quartors  of  the  salary 
previously  received  by  the  tea(4ier.  The  calculation  is  made 
according  to  the  amonnt  received  by  the  teacher  dnrinji^  the 
last  twelve  months  of  his  service  as  a  teacher.  In  this  calcula- 
tion the  rent  value  of  the  house  given  him,  or  his  lodging 
allowance,  as  the  case  may  bo,  are  reckoned. 

Teachem  [jjiy  to  the  (jovermrient  2  per  cent,  of  their  total 
receipt^s  as  teachers  towards  the  provision  of  pensions. 

Thei'e  is  !ii>  system  of  Government  penHions  for  teachers  in 
private  Priruury  Scho«*ls.  But  Yari<His  associatiiins,  ln>tli  Pro- 
testiint  and  Roman  ("atholie,  have  established  funds  for  pen- 
sioniug  the  teachers  of  their  schools, 

fiiteruii  Sufarif  {tr<titetnent  irtttttttlt'). — A  ieaclicr  in  chai*ge 
of  a  school  who  has  no  post  owing  to  the  closing  of  his  former 
school,  receives  during  a  period  never  to  exceed  five  years  an 
interim  salary  equal  to  half  the  amount  of  his  receipts  in  his 
last  position,  provided  he  is  not  yet  of  the  age  for  a  pension* 
His  lodging  allowance  is  not  meiuded  m  this  calculation. 
Similar  interltn  salaries  are  also  ^^iven  to  "  ordinary"  or  assistant 
teachers,  except  that  they  cannot  be  continued  for  nH>re  than 
two  years.  In  either  case  the  hiierint  salary  is  discontinued 
when  they  arc  nonunated  to  some  Goveniment,  provineial,  or 
communal  appointment  with  a  salary  equal  to  the  inffrim 
salary,  or  if  tlicy  have  refused  to  take  up  such  an  appointment 
when  otiered  to  them. 

Nof^mnl  School f*. — The  State  founds  and  maintains  XonnaT 
Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  course  of  training  last.s 
tor  four  years  ;  no  cbiss  may  consist  of  more  than  twenty  pupils; 
at  the  heail  of  tlie  Normal  School  is  a  Director  (or  Lady  iJirectress 
in  Girls'  Normal  Schools)  assisted  by  at  least  four  teachers :  all 
officials  of  ( Joveniment  Normal  Schools  are  appointefl  by  the 
Crown. 

Every  year  l>efore  May  a  programme  of  studies  for  the  tolltiw- 
ing  year  Is  dra\ni  up  by  the  Director  and  submitted  to  the 
inspire  tor  of  the  <li  strict,  who  b»r  wards  it  to  tlic  Minister  of  the 
Interior  with  his  remarks  upon  it.  Neutrality  on  matters  oi 
rehgion  is  obligatory  in  these  schools. 
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T\ie  l>irc«?k»r  gives  iiyti*](j  in  tlic3  nGws|)apers  whoii  pupils  can 
l><*  iKhtiiltrul  I  (J  thi>  Normal  S<*IhriI  Caiulidatcs  for  adaiissioD 
riHisi  liiiv*^  I'oinuli^kHl  their  Hftoeiith  year  and  may  not  have 
HMh'ivd  npoii  ihoir  eighk'eTitli  The  Director  «.^onsiilts  thts 
timi'liri's  i»t  tli*^  Schools  as  to  thc^  (Trograinme  of  the  examination  for 
entranr*';  ai»tl  this  is  suliniiited  tr^rlvn  oihirational  authority  over 
him.  Bnt  the  examination  \h  always  upon  the  subjects  taught  in 
IVhiiary  Sehools. 

Ak  only  twenty  pupils  ean  he  admitted  at  the  same  time,  a 
tiehu^tiiin  luts  to  lie  nnuio  when  there  are  more  than  twenty 
satisfartory    mndidaten.       If     their     qnalitieations     are     equal, 

Kreferenee  is  given  to  those  who  live  in  the  t4>wn  in  which  the 
lormal  Srhov*!  is  situated,  hei%'inse  Normal  Seliools  for  men 
UMMiliers  are  always  day  seh<xils.  Thu  (lovernment  jmys  for 
their  liwlging  \n  the  Irnvn,  and  these  lodgings  are  chosen  hy  the 
Direetor.  I* ii|*ils  tjf  the  Normal  Schools  for  women  teachers  are 
liHJged  in  the  nehooL 

A  Primary  School  fuillod  a  *'  Practice  School  '*  (dcole  dnpfnrv- 

Hnmifji')  \H  attJM'hed  to  every  Normal  School  Pupils  are  in  this 
way  givtin  pnwtieal  instruction  in  ehusa-teiehing  These  practice 
Hi'hiHilM  are  also  supported  and  managetl  by  tlie  Government  aa 
an  mrj^gral  purt  t»f  the  Nnrmal  Srhool  to  wliich  they  are  attiiched, 

1'liore  are  nix  (tovenuuent  Normal  Schools :  Groningen, 
Ihuuh^m,  llrr/.ogsljUHch  {Boiti'U-Dui^X  Middelhonrgh,  Deventer. 
and  Ahiesrrit'ht. 

Iriarla^rH  in  Normal  Schi-H>la  are  not  as  a  rule  engaged  in  other 
work  l>esides  the  tniining  of  the  te^ichers  in  the  school. 

<\niitiunutl  Ni^rmtd  ^SV/oW^. —Certain  conditions  have  to  be 
fuhillcMl  l)efore  a  privat*^  Nt>rmal  St^liool  or  a  communal  Normal 
Sfhool  can  Imt'ouic  *Militlcd  lo  a  grant  from  Coivenuucnt.  Com- 
inunal  Normal  Schools  must  sjitisfy  the  sjune  eonclitions  as 
€t<jvernmcnt  Normal  Sehools.  nieir  grant  from  Government  is 
equal  to  one-half  oC  their  expenditure,  provided  that  a  maximum 
of  IH/KJO  Horins  in  the  case  of  the  Normal  StJiool  pnnjer,  and 
6,(.)€0  Horins  in  the  ciusc  of  the  Practice  School  attached  to  it,  be 
in  no  Ciisiu  excecilcd.  But  such  granLs  can  only  Ik)  made  to 
comnumal  Normal  Schools  cwLulilislied  under  the  law  of  1878 
and  still  existing.  New  Normal  Schools  esilahlishcd  by  e&miniines 
are,  since  IH8S),  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  private  Normal 
Schoc)la  There  are  three  conmiunal  Normal  Schools  untlcr  the 
law  of  IHTH,  those  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and  Groningen. 

I^rivate  Ni^nmd  tit^hfjolK — A  decree  ot  April  3,  IH94,  made  it 
an  indispensitble  condition  of  rc<ieiving  a  Government  grant 
that  the  instruction  of  a  private  Normal  School  should  Ixj  given 
in  a  sweial  estahlishnu*nt  by  teai-hers,  some  of  whom  should  ho 
exclusively  atUw;licd  to  the  Normtd  Si^hool  and  should  not 
perform  other  duties,  The  instruction  must  t'onn>rise  the 
subjects  in<'luded  ui  the  examination  for  the  certificate  of 
*•  ordinary  teacher'*  and  nnist  U^  given  during  at  least  twenty- 
three  hours  per  w^eek.     Private  Nonnal  Schools  can  be  deoomina- 
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tionat  lioth  io  organ is»it ion  and  in  tJie  instruction  given  by 
them. 

The  Govenunont   ^ayn  to  every  privat/e  Normal  School  30 

florins  a  year  for  every  lioiir  of  instnietion  |<iven  during  oiu*  week 
in  the  dtftbrent  branches,  both  o}»Iipitory  and  optional  einime* 
rated  in  Clause  2  (Artielc  L)  of  t^ie  law  of  lHHi\  (see  above, 
pp>  350,  351).  Grants  are  ealenlaled  on  tlie  assumption  that  the 
training  lasts  for  four  years. 

Besides  this  ordinarj^  grant,  400  florins  is  paid  to  every  private 
Nonnal  Sehool  for  every  ordinary  Leaeher's  eertifieate  ootained 
by  the  pupils,  Caking  the  avenige  number  of  such  certitieates 
obtained  during  the  last  five  years 

Courses  of  tiuiniiig  (liijksru^nnidlessen).  These  are  quite 
distinet  from  the  Government  Normal  Soliooh  (Rijkmveekschtden), 
They  are  not  organised  by  or  in  separate  or  special  establish- 
ments, liut  are  merely  courses  of  instruction  given  by  tveting 
teiichers  who  arc  chosen  for  the  purpose  by  the  Minister  from 
amonjLj  those  who  seem  most  r^apable  of  the  task.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  is  the  district  inspeettir  who  l>y  his  adviee  determines 
this  selection.  The  Dir^mtcjr  also  is  appL»int<:^l  by  the  Minisirr, 
His  functions  are  vary  like  tliose  of  a  Ui rector  of  a  Go^^ernmcjit 
Normal  ScImioI  ;  but  he  is  expec'ted  U)  do  his  utmost  tt»  give 
opf^M>rtnnities  of  jiraeticc  in  class- te^iching  to  tlie  students  who 
attend  thf^  higher  normal  course. 

These  courses  of  training  are  of  various  "  degrees,"  The  "  tu-st 
degree "  comprises^  besides  all  the  obligatory  anil  optional 
subjects  of  prunary  instruction  mentioned  in  Clause  2  (Art  L)  of 
the  law  of  1889,  j>edfigogy,  niathcmatics,  and  one  modern 
language,  either  French,  English,  or  German.  Girls  are 
also  taught  needlework,  &c.  Mathematics  and  modern 
languageii  are  not  Uiught  in  courses  of  training  of  the  *'  second 
degree. ' 

The  course  usually  lasts  four  years,  but  sometimes  a  prepara- 
tory class  is  added.  Caniliilates  lor  admission  to  the  courses 
must  bo  Kfteen  years  old,  the  age  when  a  pupil  may  l;)ec*ome 
a  pupil-teacher  (or  twelve  in  the  case  of  a  pre|^w\ratory  class). 
They  must  prove  that  they  have  attended  the  courses  in  a 
Primary  School  Tlieir  parents  or  guardians  ought  also  to 
certify  that  the  cjuulidates  arc  destined  for  the  profession 
of  Leiicliing. 

The  entrance  examination  is  upon  the  subjects  of  primary 
instruction,  and  those  who  show  themselves  to  be  sutfieiently 
advanced  may  at  once  enter  the  up|K)r  cliusses. 

Pitpil-Teitehers  and  VoltfiUary  Tearlm'R,—T\w  pnpii-teacher 
system  of  Holland  is  one  of  the  features  of  it.s  primary 
education  that  have  suffered  the  \ei\st  change  iji  the  successive 
legislative  measures  on  primary  instruction. 
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Its  main  features  must  here  be  outlined;  and,  in  particular, 
the    distinction    l»etweea    the    pupil -tc*acher    proper  and    the 
vohintan^ ''  pupiKteacher  must  be  emphasised. 

By  Article  8  of  the  law  of  1889,  head  teachers  in  charge  of  a 
Primary  S<rhool,  whether  public  or  private,  can  admit  into  their 
school  young  persons  of  both  sexe^  oetween  the  ages  of  tifteen 
and  nineteen,  as  pupibtejichers,  p^o\^ded  they  give  three  days* 
notice  to  the  arnmdtmemeDf  school  inspector.  These  pupil- 
teachers  learn  the  practical  work  of  teachmg  in  the  school  and 
are  not  idlowed  to  attend  any  class  in  the  schocijl  as  pupils.  No 
actual  tlass  is  hcl*!  tVvr  I  hem  in  ihu  school :  but  llit^y  are  always 
under  the  sni>crvisiou  ni"  a  certificated  teacher  while  they  are 
teaehi!ll^^  and  are  strictly  iVtrbiddcn  to  teach  except  under  some 
such  supervision.  But  while  an  *'  ordinary  teacher  "  may  super- 
vise their  practi<uil  work,  their  prepanition  for  the  teacher's 
examination  must  l)e  undertaken  oy  the  he4id  teacher,  or  at  all 
events  by  a  teacher  with  the  rank  o("  heatl  teacher" 

After  three  months'  work  pupil-tcachei's  receive  a  document 
att^^sting  thnt  their  eonduet  ami  their  progress  have  been  satis- 
factory. Unless  this  attestation  is  gramted  to  tlieui.  they  must 
U'ave  the  sehool  at  the  end  of  three  uir*nths.  In  other  words, 
even  a  pnpil-tea^cher  must  pass  through  a  prubationary  period. 
Morcuver,  the  attestation  or  certificate  once  granted  must  be 
reiiewed  every  ytuir,  and  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  the 
head  tcjirher  of  llie  school  t*aii  dismiss  a  pupil-teacher;  properly 
speaking,  he  has  no  right,  to  turn  a  pm-ub teacher  away,  hot  he 
may  always  refuse  to  renew  the  certiticate.  The  certificate, 
again,  must  be  countersigned  by  the  arrandissement  inspector; 
and  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  mere  fonnality.  It  has  never 
liecome  a  matter  of  coui^e,  but  implies  a  definite  approval  of 
the  continuance  of  the  pupil -teacher's  work  in  the  school  to 
which  he  is  altachcHb  It  the  inspector  refuses  to  countersign 
the  pupil 'teachers  certiticate,  the  head  teacher  may  ap]>eal 
within  a  fortniglit  to  the  district  inspector. 

A  Cfovenmient  grant  is  given  directly  to  the  head  teacher  for 
every  pupib^ei^eh0r  trained  by  him  according  to  the  regulations 
just  described* 

It  is  even  tnore  impurtant  to  note  that  the  pupibteachers  as  a 
general  rule  obtain  other  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  education  oiUside  the  hours  during  which  they  are  actually 
teaching  a  class.  The  Government  normal  courses  have  already 
been  mentioned,  and  there  are  also  simdar  courses  oi^anised  by 
comimnHf*,  associatioiL^,  or  individuals,  which  the  Government 
supports  by  grants.  Like  the  ( Jovermnent  normal  courses,  these 
comprise  all  tlie  optional  and  obligatory  subjects  of  pritnary 
instnietiiai  and  '*  jx^dagogy  **  iis  well.  Ancf  all  who  foltow  these 
t.  curses  of  training  are  under  rides  siraiJar  to  those  enforced 
upon   piipibteachers,  so  far  as  the   annual  certificate  of  good 
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conduct  and  progress  is  concerned.  The  courses  of  training  are 
given  only  by  head  teachers  in  charge  of  schools,  whether  public 
or  private,  and  must  always  be  during  hours  when  the  schools 
are  closed.  The  head  teachers  form  a  kind  of  association; 
and  this  association  is  required  to  inform  the  arrondisaement 
inspector  of  the  names  of  the  pupils  attending  the  course,  and 
of  the  dates  when  they  began  to  do  so.  This  is  a  necessary 
piece  of  infornjation,  because  the  grant  is  based  upon  the 
number  of  years  during  which  the  courses  are  attended.  In 
any  case,  grants  are  made  only  in  respect  of  pupils  who  have 
obtained  a  teacher's  certificate,  and  the  course  of  training  must 
have  lasted  for  at  least  two  years  previous  to  their  entrance  for 
the  certificate  examination. 

"Every  evening,"  wrote  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth  in 
1843*  "all  the  pupil-ieachers  of  the  town  are  assembled  to 
receive  instruction.  The  Society  of  Teachers  provides  from  its 
own  body  a  succession  of  instructors,  by  one  of  whom,  on  each 
night  of  the  week,  the  pupil-teachers  are  taught  some  branch  of 
elementary  knowledge  necessary  to  school-keeping.  One  of  the 
most  experienced  masters  of  the  town,  likewise,  gives  them 
lectures  on  method,  and  on  the  art  of  organising  and  conducting 
a  school."  In  manv  of  the  great  towns  what  is  described  in 
these  words  actually  takes  place  now.  But  in  general  the 
normal  courses  of  training  organised  by  the  communes  or  by 
denominational  bodies  have  taken  the  place  of  these  voluntary 
associations. 

Normal  courses,  or  courses  of  training,  organised  hycommaves, 
associations,  or  individuals,  receive  grants  in  respect  of  every 
pupil  who  obtains  the  "  ordmary  teacher's  "  certificate,  according 
to  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  successful  candidate 
has  attended  the  course,  upon  the  following  scale  : — 

Course  of  four  years  -         -         -     300  florins. 
Course  of  three  years  -         -     250  florins. 

Course  of  two  years   -         -         -     200  florins. 

Head  teachers  who  have  properly  supervised  one  or  more 
pupil-teachers  in  their  schools  receive  grants  upon  the  above 
scale  for  everyone  who  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  "ordinary 
teacher's  "  certificate.  Grants  can  be  claimed  a  fortnight  after 
the  examination  for  teachers'  certificates.  When  the  candidate 
has  been  prepared  by  more  than  one  person,  or  in  more  than 
one  course  of  training,  the  Minister  is  authorised  to  apportion 
the  grant  according  to  the  period  durin;^  which  the  candidate 
attended  this  or  that  course  of  training,  or  taught  under  this  or 


•  "  Second  Report    on    the  Training  of    Parochial    Schoolniasters*    at 
Battersea."    See  "  Four  Periods  of  Public  Education,"  p.  395. 
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that  head  teacher.  Everyone  in  fact  who  has  contributed  to  the 
training  of  a  teacher  has  a  right  to  be  paid  by  Grovemment  for 
his  share  in  doing  so. 

iNSPECmON. 

At  the  top  ot  the  whole  educational  structure  there  is  a 
co-ordinated  system  of  inspection.  De  Laveleye  noticed 
forty  years  ago  that  the  law  of  1857  had  omitted  to  place 
inspectors-general  between  the  provincial  inspectors  ana  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  regai*ded  the  omission  as  most 
unfortimate.  The  various  alterations  of  the  system  have  been 
described  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  It  is  enough  here  to  point 
out  that,  while  the  provincial  inspectors  no  longer  exist  under 
the  law  of  1889,  their  place  being  taken  by  the  district  as 
distinct  from  the  arrondissement  inspectors,  the  link  in  the  chain 
which  de  Laveleye  thought  the  legislators  of  1857  should  have 
inserted,  was  practically  supplied  in  the  form  of  the  "  Inspectors  " 
proper  instituted  in  1889.  The  system  of  school  inspection  can 
oest  be  described  in  a  figure. 


Government  School  Inspection, 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 


Inspector-General  Inspector-General  Inspector-General  ot 

ot  N.  Brabant,  of  N.  &  S.  Holland,  Friesland,  Overyssel 
Guelderland,  and            Zeeland,  and  Groningen,  and 

Limbourg.  Utrecht.  Drenthe. 


Twenty-live  District  Inspectors. 


Ninety -four  Arrondisseuient  Inspectors. 


hispeciion. 
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There  are  between  200  and  300  Local  Commissions  for  com- 
munal school  inspection. 


District. 

No.  of  Arron- 

No.  of 

dissements. 

Communes. 

Hertogenbusch     -        -        - 

3 

• 
48 

Breda 

4 

33 

TUburg        -        -        -        - 

4 

52 

Eindhoven  -        -        -        - 

3 

51 

Amheim      - 

4 

23 

Zutphen      .        -        -        . 
Tier 

3 

33 

4 

60 

's  Gravenhage      -        -        . 

4 

60 

Rotterdam  -         -        -        . 

4 

56 

Dordrecht   -        -        -        - 

3 

72 

Amsterdam          ... 

2 

21 

Haarlem      -        -        .        - 

4 

50 

Hoom          ...        - 

4 

63 

Middelburg-        .        .        . 

3 

54 

Goes 

3 

55 

Utrecht       -        -        -         . 

5 

72 

Leeuwarden         .        -        . 

5 

18 

Heorenveen 

5 

25 

Zwolle         -        -        -        . 

4 

32 

Deventer     -        -         -  .       - 

4 

29 

Groningen  -        -        -        - 

4 

32 

Winschoten 

4 

25 

Assen           ...        - 

5 

34 

Maastricht  -        .        .        - 

4 

70 

Roumond    -        -        -        - 

4 

53 

25 

96 

1,121 

Total  number  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  Government  school 
inspection,  121 ;  ot  whom  28  receive  a  fixed  salary,  namely, 
three  Inspectors-General  at  3,700  florins  a  ^ear  (with  expenses 
paid  up  to  400  florins),  and  twenty-five  District  Inspectors  at 
2,500florins(with expenses  paid  up  to  300  florins).  Airroridissement 
Inspectors  receive  only  tneir  travelling  expenses,  and  a  small 
sura  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  meetings  of  teiichers  summoned 
by  them  and  to  cnaole  them  to  collect  small  libraries  for  the  use 
of  teachers  in  their  arvondissement 

Such  is,  in  rough  outline,  the  system  of  inspection.  All  the 
officials  first  mentioned  are  nominated,  suspended,  or  dismissed 
by  the  Queen.     But  the  arrondissement  inspectors  are  appointed 
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f(»r  Hix  years  only,  although  the  Queen  may  renew  their  appoint- 
merit  for  a  further  period  of  six  years.  The  Inspectors-Greneral 
ttful  (Ustrict  inspectors,  who  are  paid  a  fixed  salary  besides  their 
travelling  and  office  expenses,  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  any 
othor  functions  or  to  piu^ue  any  other  profession  or  trade  with- 
out authorisation  from  the  Crown. 

Local  Commissions. — Side  by  side  with  the  Government  in- 
spection of  schools  and  quite  mdependent  of  it  is  a  system  of 
loc^  inspection.  The  powers  of  tne  ''local  commissio7is"  by 
whom  this  duty  is  generally  performed  are,  however,  defined  by 
law,  and  this  clause  of  the  law  of  1878  may  as  well  be  translated 
here  since  it  does  not  occur  in  the  amending  Act  of  1889, 
of  which  a  translation  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

Law  of  1878.     Claxue  74. 

The  Local  Commissions  carefully  supervise  all  the  Primary  Schools  in 
their  commune.  They  visit  them  at  least  twice  in  every  j[ear^  and  see 
that  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  faithfully  complied  with  m  them  ; 
they  note  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  school  staff,  the  number 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  Every  year  before 
March,  they  send  to  the  communal  council  a  report  upon  the  state 
of  education  in  the  commune,  •  •  •.  •  ^'^d  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
arrondissenient  inspector.  They  notify  him  of  every  important  change 
that  ha«  occurred  m  the  educational  condition  of  the  commune ;  and 
they  give  to  the  arrondissenient  inspector,  the  district  inspector,  and  the 
Inspector-General  all  the  information  which  they  desire.  These  Com- 
missions are  also  recjuired  to  instruct  teachers  who  ask  their  help  or 
their  advice,  and,  m  a  word,  to  encourage  by  all  means  at  their 
disposal  the  development  of  education. 

Local  Coinmissinvs  are  appointed  by  the  communal  councils, 
and  only  residents  in  the  commitne  are  eligible.  Women  are 
excluded  from  membership  of  them,  although  the  commission  is 
permitted  to  attach  to  itself  a  committee  of  women.  In  some 
communes  a  conimittee  of  women  is  actually  charged  with  the 
inspection  of  the  instruction  given  in  manual  work,  sewing,  &c., 
to  girls  and  young  women. 

In  cases  where  the  commune  does  not  appoint  a  special 
Local  Commission  such  as  is  contemplated  in  clause  74  just 
quoted,  the  "College"  of  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldennen 
undertake  this  duty  ex  officio. 

Next  in  order  above  the  Local  Commissions  or  the  ^ordinary 
communal  authorities  come  the  arrondissement  inspectors. 
They  can  inspect  all  schools,  public  and  private,  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  arrondissement.  They  visit  each  school 
twice  a  year  and  make  a  detailed  report  upon  the  situation  of  the 
schools  four  times  a  year.  This  report  is  sent  in  to  the  district 
inspector.  They  also  secure  the  establishment  of  Local  Com- 
missions for  inspection,  where  these  seem  desirable ;  and  often 
attend  the  meetings  of  such  commissions.  Arrondimement 
Inspectors  supervise  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  courses  of 
normal  training  supported  by  the  Goverimient,  by  the  comviuncs^ 
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or  b^  private  associations.  They  report  upon  these  to  the 
distnct  inspector  and  suggest  what  unprovements  they  may 
consider  desirable.  They  are  given  a  small  sum  every  year  to 
be  devoted  to  bu3ring  books  for  a  small  library  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  to  covering  the  small  expenses  of  the  meetings  ot 
teachers  which  they  summon  from  time  to  time. 

District  inspectors  are  obliged  to  live  in  the  principal  town  of 
their  district.*  By  letters  of  enquiry  and  by  personal  visits,  as 
well  as  through  the  reports  sent  to  them  by  the  arrondiasem^mt 
inspectors,  they  must  keep  themselves  fully  informed  of  all  that 
is  going  on.  They  are  required  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
new  schools.  At  least  three  times  a  year  they  summon  all  the 
arwndiaaement  inspectors  to  discuss  with  them  the  interests  of 
education  in  the  district ;  and  every  year  before  May  they  send  a 
general  report  to  the  Inspector-ueneral  and  to  tne  permanent 
"deputation  "  (the  local  financial  authority  over  the  communes) 
upon  the  schools.  They  also  send  to  the  Inspector-General  a 
report  upon  the  meetings  of  inspectors  and  otners  over  which 
they  have  presided. 

Finally,  the  Inspectors-Gcneralf  inform  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  of  all  the  needs  of  the  national  education  and  advise  him 
as  to  the  measures  calculated  to  supply  them.  For  this  purpose 
they  meet  at  the  Minister  s  office  at  least  once  a  year.  Every 
year,  too,  they  are  obliged  to  send  a  report  to  the  Minister  upon 
the  state  of  education  m  the  provinces  under  their  jurisdiction. 
Inspectors-General  may  visit  schools  when  they  wish  to  do  so, 
ancl  may  summon  meetings  of  the  district  inspectors  or  of  the 
arrondisaemevt  inspectors  under  them. 

All  Inspectors  have  the  right  to  enter  public  and  private 
schools  in  their  sphere  of  inspection ;  and  all  schools  must  at 
once  be  opened  to  them  upon  the  first  request.  Every  head 
teacher  and  ever}^  assistant  teacher  of  a  school  is  required  to 
give  all  the  information  they  ask  for,  whether  verbauy  or  in 
writing,  at  the  time  of  their  visit  to  the  school  or  not.  Inspectors 
are  charged  to  see  that  no  instruction  contrary  to  good  morals 
or  leading  to  disobedience  to  the  laws  shall  be  given. 

Teachers  who  obstinately  refuse  to  obey  an  order  from  an 
inspector  of  any  rank  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  600  florins  or  an 
imprisonment  of  three  months. 

Beyond  verifying  the  amount  alleged  to  be  raised  by  school 
fees  and  dividing  this  by  the  numter  of  pupils  in  attendance 
in  order  to  obtam  the  average  school  fee,  the  inspector  may 
not  concern  himself  with  the  financial  position  of  any  private 
school. 

♦  /.«.  practically  in  the  "  county  capital " — chef -lieu  de  leur  ctrcansoription, 
tThe  title  Inspector    ia   confined  in    the    Dutch   terminology  to  the 

Inspectors-General,  ue.,   Impectexirs,  distrtcts-achoolopzi^neri^  anvndisge- 

menu-  tchoolopzteners. 
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On  the  whole,  the  private  denominational  schools  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  inspection  is  carried  out 
Their  freedom  from  unnecessan-  interference  is  fully  guaranteed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  they  recognise  both  that 
inspection  must  accompany  a  system  of  (jrovemment  grants  and 
that  it  makes  for  their  own  efficiency. 
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IV. 

HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION    ACT  1900. 


No  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  study  the  educational 
development  of  Holland  can  have  proceeded  far  in  his  subject 
without  discovering  the  historical  importance  of  a  society 
founded  at  Edam  in  1785  by  a  Mennonite  Pastor,  John 
Nieuwenhuizen,  and  called  "  The  Society  for  the  Public  Good." 
One  very  interesting  mention  of  it  and  its  educational 
work  will  serve  to  pomt  the  contrast  between  the  Compulsory 
Education  Act  of  1900  and  a  period  when  in  Holland  the  State 
was  only  just  beginning  to  take  upon  itself  the  work  of  public 
education.  Victor  Cousin,  writing  in  1836  on  the  state  of 
education  in  Holland,  which  he  visited  "  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  his  inquiries  into  the  different  systems  of^  education 
among  the  great  civilised  nations  of  the  world,"  notes  one  very 
important  point  in  which  the  Dutch  education  law  at  that 
time  diflfered  from  the  law  of  Prussia,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously studied.*  There  was,  he  observed,  no  obligation 
imposed  by  law  on  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  when  they  coulci  not  show  that  they  were  educated  at 
home.  "  In  Holland  .  .  .  where  both  municipal  and  parental 
authority  have  immense  power,  and  where  tnere  is  a  very 
influential  association,  the  Society  for  the  Public  Good,  which  has 
been  long  at  work,  and  continues  actively  to  promote  and  to 
encourage  the  education  of  the  people  throughout  the  country, 
the  obUgation  imposed  by  the  Prussian  law  could  not  be  imposed, 
nor  was  it  indispensably  necessary." 

Cousin  was  a  shrewd  observer ;  and  his  Cestimony  to  the  fact 
that  this  Society  had  by  its  educational  work  supplied  the  want 
of  some  compulsory  legislation  both  before  and  after  the  law  of 
1806  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  he  himself  franklv  professes 
his  belief  in  such  legislation.  It  amounts  to  saying  that  a  large 
part  of  what  must  otherwise  have  been  done  by  the  State  and 
through  compulsory  legislation  was  in  fact  done  by  a  private 
association  through  encouragement  and  by  other  effort. 

♦ "  On  the  state  of  Education  in  Holland,  as  regards  schools  for  the 
working  classes  and  for  the  poor,  by  M.  Victor  Cousin.    Translated,  with 

Sreliminary  observations,   ...    by  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.,  F.R.S."   John 
lurray,  1838. 
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ffj^/fr  r>r/  tfntftt^jfMtUm,  h^ttter  JiA.*  It  Tf:f{mTt^  eTideuce  of  the 

f/H-*  f//f  w  ri.t»»y'  //f  f.h'j  MuyfT^Micjt',  of  erliKsitioD  Derrades  the 
MrMf/»  ffffttfhfifttty  it  isi  v/fj^ht.  by  th^5  fKir^r  for  their  children 
if'titi  titi  hnfftt'^hif'M*iHirn\Uir  f/*  tbat  oFi^^nv^l  in  the  more  wealthy 
/•|^MHt#.«(  iff  /^fb^f '/HiritrM^n^  /ind  in  Holland,  the  direct  interference 
ttt  hnvhtfiftihfti  'ititnuiiinul  Up  rt*f(uha\uK  the  mode  of  instruction 
by  ffM»/ifi*»  of  »n  or^fifiiwd  •yM/Ttn  of  inMiK!<^;tion/' 

Ifi  IMfllJ.  onu  (irovifif'f\  (Ironirix^n,  bad  made  an  experiment  in 
fofn|fMlMoiv  Mrbool  nlU^utUitu'.ty  Tb«j  dcfvioe  was  indirect  and 
iMj/MiI'Mi"  A  n'^iiliilioM  wiiH  rnf(»rrcd  oblimng  ever}' father  of 
H  hitiillv  lo  |mivmi|mmi|  \\u^h {mlionlfft'hl'jfliati^hphl)  for  every  child 
111  bl'i  lii'Imi'ii  ibn  n^rn  t}\  h\\  Htid  fwclvo  years,  whether  they 
l»iti(MMnlMil  ibn  |Miblin  mi'ImioI  of  llir  rominunp  or  not.  If  the 
iiMMMil  MiiiM  ibo^\  tbiit  liiN  cliild  or  rhildron  received  a  nrimary 
hilniMilloh,  Mitbnr  iit  biMuo  or  in  u  "  |)rivAte "  school,  lie  was 
it«i*Mi|ihMl  IVoni  (bU  obligation.  Tlie  it^gulation  bad  a  marked 
•iMit't'M^.  find  lii«>  nnntbor  of  tninntM  Itoeamo  insigniticant.  The 
uundMM  of  oblldivn  attrntling  sehiH^l  n>so  fn>m  20,000  to  30.000 
(n  II  b^NV  \«^i"i 

iMitubliiibml  in  UhM\iiv>jxM\»  wns  Adoptinl  also  v^coording"  10 
MiiMI^i>w  a  mold  ^  in  Orient  ho  and  in  ih'er\-ssoL  Bui  Araokl 
|^*u^*blv  wUnndiM'nUHHt  a  n^lfcixmoo  by  doLavoIev^  10  ruks 
^Hnt;v^>'m)  \\\  \\\<^^  \^y>  di^mot*  in  1680  aitd  h>6<>  raspcctiTrhr. 
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However  this  mav    be,  the  example    of   Groningen  in   1839 
was  not  generally  followed. 

A  writer,  describing  the  organisation  of  a  Poor  School  at  the  * 
Ilagiie  in  1850,*  says  that  children  were  received  at  the  age  of 
six  and  remained  until  twelve.  Whenever  a  child  was  absent 
another  was  immediately  sent  to  inquire  the  cause.  Wilful 
absence  of  fifty  times  in  six  months  was  pimished  by  irrevocable 
exclusion,  but  this,  he  added  did  not  happen  more  than  about 
once  in  four  years. 

Until  last  year,  1900,  there  hiul  been  no  compulsory 
attendance  at  school,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  no 
commUsory  education.  The  State  had  not  until  then  laid 
it  down  that  every  parent  is  obliged  to  have  his  children 
educated,  although  the  principle  had  long  been  admitted,  and 
the  advisability  of  lUciking  education  a  compulsory  obligation 
of  parents  had  often  been  discussed  in  the  Chambers  and 
elsewhere. 

In  the  Debates  upon  Article  32  of  the  law  of  1857,  the 
adherents  of  compulsory  education  made  fresh  eftbrts  to  intro' 
duce  at  the  least  some  indirect  form  of  penalty  to  be  imposed 
on  those  parents  who  neglected  the  education  of  their  children 
and  did  not  send  them  to  school.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  law 
of  1878  did  introduce  some  such  indirect  method  of  compulsion  ; 
but  the  country  was  not  ready  for  such  legislation  in  1857. 
M.  Blaupot  ten  Cate  in  the  debates  of  1857  proposed  to 
establish  uy  the  new  law  the  oblijjation  to  pay  school  fees  for  all 
children  lietween  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  whether  they 
attended  school  or  not,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the^ 
were  receiving  an  educ^ition  at  home  or  elsewhere.  This 
statesman,  who  was  always  to  the  fore  where  the  interests  of 
primarv  education  were  concerned,  represented  Groningen  ;  and 
naturally  he  cited  its  example  in  favour  ol  the  proposal.  But  it 
was  rejected. 

"  Tlie  usual  argimients  for  compulsory  education  were  adduced 
— that  other  countries  had  succcsstully  established  it,  that 
ignorance  was  making  rapid  strides  for  want  of  it — that  in 
China,  where  it  reigns,  all  the  children  can  read  and  write.  It 
was  replied  that  comnulsory  education  was  altogether  against 
the  habits  of  the  Diitcii  people.  Even  in  the  mitigated  form  of 
the  sclioolrjdd-pUgtiijhful  a  large  majority  of  Uie  Chamber 
refused  to  sanction  il."f 

6mile  de  Laveleye  noticed  so  early  as  1858  that  the  figures  of 
the  pupils  in  atteiulance  at  public  schools  were  unsatisfact.ory, 
and  increasingly  so.  ''  It  was  possible,"  he  said,  "  to  congratulate 
oneself  upon  the  greiit  progress  that  had  resulted  in  this  respect 
from  the  law  of  l806.     Unhappily  this  progress  has  not  been 

*  "  Notes  from  the  Netherlands"  in  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  261.  The  master  of  this  Poor  School  on  iiarting  with  the  writer 
(Mr,  Chambers)  said  "  Farewell  mynheer  ;  I  hoi)e  soon  to  hear  that  your 
/mistante  patrle  will  have  enough  of  schools  as  Kood,  or  lietter  than,  this." 

t  Matthew  Arnold  :  Education  Commiasion  Report,  1861,  p.. 151. 
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continued,  and  during  the  last  few  years  it  is  impossible  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  there  is  tietually  retrocession,  a  marked 
retroprression,  all  tlie  more  ileplornble  in  that  it  seems  to  get 
quicker  and  quicker.  In  1835,  there  were  304,450  pupils  in  the 
ten  Provinces  of  Holland,  which  meant  a  ratio  ot  one  pupil  to 
8"3  inhabitants.  In  January  1848,  and  January  is  the  most 
favourable  time  for  school-attendance,  we  find  128  4  pupils  to 
every  1,000  inhabitants,  or  one  pupil  to  778  innamUints 
*  ,\  . ;  thei-e  is  therefuro  a  slight  progress  as  compared 
with  1835.  But  in  1854  it  h  no  longer  the  siime  thing; 
we  find  in  January  only  101)8  in  1,000,  thiit  is.  one  pupil 
to  9 '83  inhabitants  .  !  .  ,  which  constitutes  a  notable 
difference  and  a  ilitference  for  the  worse.  .  .  This  is 
among  the  most  serious  facts  of  the  situation — one  that  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  and  the  liberty  of 
Holland  ciinnot  sufficiently  regret/  * 

''  For  several  years  previous  (to  1857),  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  scholars  had  lieen  ol)servcd  .  ,  ,  .  it  might  he 
accounted  for  hy  the  supj>ositi*>n  tlnil  the  children  had  left 
the  public  in  order  to  enter  ilie  private  schools,  whirli  was  a 
dady  occurrence.  The  e^idout^c  that  A'eedom  of  instruction  was 
degenerating  into  liberty  to  remain  in  ignorance,  became  a  source 
of  anxiety »  and  some'  of  the  delegates  (in  the  Chambers) 
endeavoured  on  this  account  to  reconcile  compulsory  attendance 
at  school  with  the  principles  affirmed  in  the  Constitution."  Their 
motto  was: — '*  Instruction  compulsorj' and  gratuitous.    .     .     .f" 

Professor  Leroy  also  states  that,  in  accordance  with  Article  33  of 
the  law  of  1857,  "seveml  of  the  larg^e  cities,  Rotterdam  among 
othei-s,  have  matle  their  support  of  the  pii-ents  conditional  upon 
the  school  attendance  of  the  children." 

It  should  be  noted  that  until  the  Education  Act  of  1878  came 
into  force  the  local  authorities  chai'ged  w^ith  the  distribution  of 
poor  law  funds  {adinlnwtnUmvH  civdeH  de  hienfaisatice)  had 
power  to  refuse  all  assistance  to  those  parents  whose  children  were 
not  receiving  any  education.  In  some  cuses  this  j}ower  luul  been 
abused,  for  it  was  easy  to  exercise  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
attendance  at  the  pufilic  elementary  school  obligatory  upon  all 
children.  Thus  it  was  a  possible  weapon  of  attack  upon  the 
denominational  school. 

Some  excellent  remarks  upon  the  whole  question  of  school 
Attendance  in  Holland  are  made  in  the  report  published  by  the 
Royal  Commission  of  the  Netherlands  in  187G,J  These  i-eniarks 
are  especially  interesting  because  they  ^vere  written  so  soon  before 


♦  **  DSaii  8nr  rEn^rif/nemtnt  Primaire,  1857|  p. 

t  Prof  Alphouse  Leroy  of  th«  University  of  Liege.  Belgium. 
Traniilated  id  Banmrd'd  **8yKtetn»  of  Public 


Report  of 
Inatructioii."    New 


1800 

York-    1872, 

t  *•  ElementAry  and  Middle-ClaAS  Instruction  in  tbe  Nethertand-^."  A. 
W.  Sythoff,  Leyden.  1876 ;  )*erhapF!  prepared  for  tLe  iiiteroatiotuil 
exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  that  year. 


Soyal  Commission's  Report,  1876, 
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the  measures  of  1878,  and  because  they  give  an  account  of  the 
work  (lone  by  private  associations  for  Ihe  promotion  of  regular 
school  attendance.  Thus  we  iiml  that  in  187:^  the  work  which 
had  Ix^en  done  up  to  1S36,  as  Victor  Cousin  noticed,  hy  the 
Society  for  the  Puolie  Good,  was  still  imdertaken  mi\\  more  or 
less  success  hy  similar  associations  of  persons  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  national  education.  The  Dutch,  one  of  the  most 
mdividualistie  nations  in  the  world,  have  always  dishked  com- 
pulsory legislition.  Not  until  the  inadequacy  of  private  effort 
to  sciuire  regiilar  attendance  had  been  proved  ljy  the  experience 
of  niuety  yeai-s  or  more,  did  compulsory  school- legislation 
become  a  question  of  practical  politics,  and  even  then  it  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only  in  a  representative 
Chamber, 

The  remarks  referred  to  are  as  follow : — *'  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  opportunities  for  instmetion  are  far  too  much 
neglecteih  Several  causes  t4>nd  to  this,  Inditi'erence  of  the 
parents,  in  the  first  place: — they  themselves  have  jogged  on 
without  learning,  or  mthout  learning  much ;  the  children  need 
not  ploil  so  long  at  school. 

"  But  this  is  not  the  only  cause,  perhaps  not  even  the  principal 
one.  .  .  ,  In  the  larger  cottitnunes  where  it  is  desirable  for 
the  mothers  to  earn  something  t<w,  the  children,  especially  the 
girls,  are  otVn  kept  from  school  for  domestic  occupations  ;  else- 
where, especially  in  manufacturing  places,  and  often  among  small 
tradespeople,  the  children  are  required  to  earn  something  too, 
the  parent.s'  wages  being  but  trltiing;  but  what  more  tlian  any- 
thing else  tends  to  paralyse  the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  ttie 
cultivation  of  the  people^  is  field  labour  and  the  lending  of  cattle. 
Not  only,  or  exclusively,  the  more  indigent  labourers  make  their 
children  take  part  in  tli0  labours  of  the  iiekh  but  the  wealthier 
farmers  are  gudty  of  the  same  abuse.  In  Drenthe  and  Overyssel 
there  are  the  peat  grounds  ;  in  Groningen^where,  however 
instruction  stands  veiy  high— it  is  the  culture  of  fiax ;  in  South 
Holland,  aluugthe  Yssel,  the  brick-fields;  here  and  there  spin- 
ning ;  and  everywhere — mostly,  and  sometimes  exclusively,  in  the 
summer  months — agricidture,  which  undermines  what  moral 
influence  endeavours  to  establish.*  ....  Pauperism,  too, 
contributes  to  foster  this  e\il.  Though  this  cause  may  not 
be  the  most  powerful,  yet  it  certainly  goes  a  great  way.  Want 
of  clothes  or  shoes  prevents  many  a  child  from  being  sent  to 

ihoolt  for  a  time  at  least,  if  not  tor  long.  In  this  way  irregular 
attendance  is  promoted." 


^  The  i^ia-^rngt^  bears  obvious  marks  of  tnuisJation  from  t!ie  Dut<?h.  No 
general  laor-al  tlisapproval  of  agriculture  is  lier©  implied*  The  regular 
atteriflauoe  wliioh  IJutch  societies  had  endeavoui-ed  to  p]'c>duce  by  moral 
»uas*ion  had  Iteeii  couute meted  by  the  attraction!*  and  tjxigeiicies  of  agricul- 
tural life. 

t  67*  tlie  pri>(Hjsal   made  by  the   Socialist  member^    M.  van  Kol,  the 
aendment  uf  M,  de  Boer,  and  Article  35  aa  finally  passed  in  the  Act 
1900,    See  below,  p.  397. 
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The   Report   continues  with  a  description  of  the   efforts 
oertain    aftHoc;iation«,    and  of    the  attitude    generally  adc 
lowardK  the  whole  question.  "  Has  the  question  ever  been  mc 
in  the  Neiherland«,  What  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  coml 
thi»  enemy  auwt'Kfifullv  ?     ll  cerLainly  has:  hut  the  answer  i* 
not    MKitl    with    the    .svni|w»thy    of   all    partii's.       AlttT   cennil 
authorities  nnd  teachers  had  jn^iuted  out  the  extent  of  tlie  evU' 
a  Union  wa.s  fnniicd  h><toTuhal  non-attendance  at  sehool— 'The 
XetherlaiulN  Sf^huol    League/      At   the   be^nning   this  School 
Leagut»  met  with  eneounigenn-nt  and  co-operation;  it  sprejul  all 
over  the  eountry  ii»  more  than  a  huiidriHl  nepartnients.     Its  aini 
wa*i   to   promote    nchooling,   and   a    regidar  school   attendanee 
without    legislative  iuterfer*^nce,  and  by   mere  moral  intiiieneei 
School   fnstivalH  were  instituted;  prizes  for  regular  attendance^ 
offerc-d  ,  sehool  libraries  estahlisheci ;  increased  opportunities  for 
receiving  instruction  were  insisted  on,  as  also  the  augmentatiou  ' 
of  tlie  start'of  assistanl  teachers:  the  encouragement  of  needk 
work  was  urged  as  a  powerful  means  to  keep  girls  longer 
Hchoob  but  in  vain.     .     .     .     Yet  it  must  Ik-  gi-atefullv  acknow^ 
lL'dge<l  that    tlie  labr»ur.s  of  many  departments  of  the   School 
Leiigue,  and  of  sevtsral  loc^l  anil  uidepcudent  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  regaiar  scliool  attendance,  have  had  a  beneficial 
mBuence, 

"  Another  c'orporation,  the '  Union  for  the  promotion  of  Popular 
Kducation/  has  from  small  beginnings  (*btiiined  a  considerable 
range,  and  Umrs  on  its  batmer  (^innindfiort^  Sv^lO(^ling,  hut 
compulsory  schooling  with  ample  and  efficient  means  for 
obtaming  gofwl  instruction. 

'*  Great  Is  the  number  of  those  who,  from  antagonists,  have 
been  converted  into  eham]>ions  of  compulsory  education,  partly^ 
from  the  experience  that  moral  means  are  nugatory,  but 
partly  from  the  jK>werful  inHuence  of  the  lasUmentioiied  society. 
The  conviction,  however,  of  the  necessity  of  introtlucing  com- 
pulsory education  is,  as  yet.  (i\r  from  l>eing  generally  prevalent. 

"  By  far  the  greatest  numljcr,  even  the  most  zealous  advocat 
acknowledge  that  the  time  fi*r  Its  introduction  is  not  yet  come} 
ihat  au^yiueniatiou  of  the  number  of  schouls,  extcnismn  of  the 
start'  of  teachers,  must  precede.  This,  therefore,  is  strenuously 
lasisted  on.  It  is  to  Iks  hoped,  however,  that  as  long  as  com* 
pulsory  education  caiuiot  In?  mtroiluced,  the  streimoas  exertions 
of  those  who  desire  to  work  only  by  means  of  moral  iuflueuce 
will  prevail'* 

These  conunents  were  put  forth  in  1870,  and  give  an  accui^ate 
account  of  the  views  entertained  at  that  date.  From  tlic  manner 
in  which  the  Keport  speaks  of  "mere  moral  intiuencc."  it  is 
evident  that  some  dissatisfiwjtion  was  felt  by  the  writers 
with  the  method  of  suasion  which  had  so  far  been  upheld  as  the 
only  satisfactory  method  of  improving  scJiool  attendance,  [t 
was  soinething  nearlv  akin  to  m'^ral  suf^^ion  that  was  adapted  in 
the  law  of  ISY 8^  onty  that  the  indirect  method  there  eimcted 
was  rather  to  penalise  those  who  were  irregrular,  than  to  reiirard 
or  encoiurage  tnoso  who  wtre  regular,  at  schooL 
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The  follovving  are  tlie  elaiises  of  the  law  of  1878  whicli  dealt 
with  this  question  of  school  attendance. 

latt*  nf  1878.     Art.  80. 

^very  yi?ar  lii'fort'  llie  \^i  o(  Fcl«riiary»  tlie  licatl  nuii^terH  of  primary 
rcIiimjIh^  wliethcr  l>ul>lir  or  private,  shafl  (icmi  to  the  Bur»jfoinii4*ter  and 
Aldemjen  of  th*:  comnmne  in  coiin<iil  assemiiU^i  a  li^t  (if  the  children 
tnitwwn  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  yearn  who  were  in  att^^ndanc^  at 
thoir  .hcIkmiIs  on  the  1st  of  January.  All  t/e^clier-s  who  >;ive  home- 
in^trnctiun*  shall  send  a  j^iuiilar  li.^t  ♦if  tht^  children  thry  edneute. 

Art.  HI,  Tli€  Hur^onittster  and  Aldejineu  shall  draw  up  a  lint  of  tlip 
children  of  school  age  who  are  ix^sident  in  the  eommune^  anil  they  mIihU 
make  mention  thei-ein  of  those  ehildreii  nt>t  reoeivin;;;  any  edncHtion* 
The  )»iin'nts  of  these  children  cannot  ohtain  any  otlier  form  of  com- 
munal aH^HiHitance,  exce]»t  medicnl  as-sistance.  unless  thev  t-an  pmvc, 
either  that  a  niititake  han  lieen  made  in  regard  to  their  children,  or  that 
it  lA  due  to  cia^umHUince^  l>eyond  their  control  that  tludr  diildren  do 
not  att^end  schrx^L"  t 

Althuagh  the  principle  in%^olvcd  in  such  Icjirislation,  /.r.,  I  he 
right  of  the  8tat€  to  insist  that  parentK  Khoult]  have  their 
ehiklrcn  odinatcil,  was  L^cnorally  adniitted,  the  chumcs  jnst 
tptoti.'^l  wen'  passed  with  ditHcnltj, 

hi  tlie  debatevS  upon  the  Inw  of  1878  the  question  of  actiuiUv 
enacting  conipnlsory  instruction  had  already  bc^en  raised.  Indeetl, 
it  np]>ears  tlmi  by  that  tin»e  the  "  Liberal '  party  iif*  a  whole  had 
adopted  this  among  the  series  of  reforms  tlmt  made  nji  their 
iHilitical  iiruoi-anmie.  The  proiiosid  was  refeetftl  by  the  IJabinet 
of  1878,  but  not  from  an^^  dislike  of  the  principle  inv'olve<l  Tlie 
Government  went  so  lar  as  to  instance  with  approval  the 
example  set  in  certiiin  countries  which  had  recently  admitted 
the  compulsory  principle  into  their  etlucational  legislation. 

But  at  that  periled  tlie  tjppi>sition  felt  towards  the  **  neutral  '* 
public  school  was  too  strong.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
limit  any  tiirther  the  right  of  j>arents  to  choose  their  own  type 
of  sch«K>l  for  their  own  children.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  time  was  not  yet  rii>e  for  an  official 
recognition  of  the  denominational  schools  m  enjoying  the  status 
of  public  schoids :  and  nothing  less  than  such  a  recognition 
would  have  been  implied  by  eoninidsory  clauses  in  which  the 
education  given  in  denominational  schools  should  be  declared 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  obligation. 

Xor  was  it  merely  a  respect  for  the  hl>erty  of  ]>arent8  that 
decided  the  Government  of  1878  against  compulsory  clauses.     It 


♦  Vffinelgnement  a  (hmictle.  It  wa$  thus  deliued  :  **  Instruction  given 
in  rotnmoQ  to  the  childrea  of  at  most  three  families  in  the  residence  of  tlie 
head  of  one  of  these  families  is  considered  to  be  home-instruction," 

+  "  .  .  .  .  on  que  c'ett  pour  dcs  nwti/s  in/Mp&fidanii  dt  leur  voionti' 
fju*iJ$  ne  vont  pa$  a  rdeole"  Thi»  was  only  intended  to  cover  cases  of 
itivet^imte  trtiancy  out  of  the  control  of  jiarent,-*.  It  should  not  he  confused 
with  the  •*  outweighing  objections ''  referred  to  l»y  the  Aet  of  1900,  (Art.  10.) 

;   ^^  >en»  p.  53.     **  L<i  faculte  de  preUrtr  Vtcole  la  plm  confoiitH  a 

9€4  paru  un  vain  root  dam  hs  commune9  qui  nt  pois^dai€nt  pa* 

>M ;  its  parenti  eu^sent  Mfmr^s  denvrnirr  imir»  en/ants  dam  un 
Ul  '  neutrty  alors  nt^m  qu*iig  eu$sent  cm  A  la  fi^ctmti ab^olut  dCun% 
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was  a  matter  of  expediency  as  well  as  of  conflicting  principles. 
To  swell  the  ranks  or  augment  the  grievances  of  the  opponents  of 
the  neutral  puhlic  school  was  a  thing  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs, 

Accorflingly  th*-^*  Goveniment  went  no  further  than  to  offer 
mdiiceraents  to  parents  in  tliis  triatter,  as  will  be  seen  in  tlie 
Articles  of  the  law  of  1878  jiist  quoted  (Articles  80  and  81), 

During  the  discussion  in  1889  of  these  clauses  of  the  then 
existing  education  law,  M.  Goeinan  Boi%'esius  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  admitted  the  principle  of  the  oliligation  of 
parentis  to  educate  their  children,  without,  however,  enacthig  any 
penalty  for  its  neglect.  But  the  Government  of  1881)  was  a  coah- 
tiun  ill  which  the  douiinnnt  element  was  Calvinist;  and  their 
attitude  towards  thet|nestion  was  very  ditterent  from  that  taken  hy 
the  Liberal  Government  of  1878.  They  were  actually  hostile  to  the 
principle  itself  as  a  dangerous  extension  of  what  is  called  "State 
mterference. '  Moreover,  to  enact  the  piu-entat  obligation  to 
educate  children  would  have  implied,  in  those  dLstricts  where  there 
were  no  "  private  *'  schools,  tlie  obhgation  of  parents  to  send  their 
children  U)  the  "neutral'"  public  school,  and  this  the  Calvinist  ele- 
ment could  not  in  any  case  approve.  M.  Borgesius*  amendment 
was  thrown  out,  and  the  origimd  t-lauscs  of  the  Act  of  1878  were 
passed  in  the  law  of  1889. 

But,  while  the  t'onnnni)(*Jt  were  l>y  the  new  law  rccpiired  to 
encom^age  regtilar  attendance  at  scho^il  as  nuicli  as  [wssible, 
their  former  jjowcr  to  refuse  all  forms  of  conun'inal  assistance, 
except  mc^ihcal  aid,  to  parents  whose  children  were  not  recei\Tng 
tiny  education  was  now  to  be  more  likmdly  interpretotl  so  as  to 
include  a  "  private"  school,  as  well  ii^  a  public schooh  education. 
Nothing  cotilil  ixi  more  contrary,  says  M.  Moyerstx-n,  to  the  sjiirit 
of  the  new  law  than  a  decision  by  wliich  the  iK^neHtH  of  i>oor  law 
aid  should  be  matle  couditionaf  u\}ini  regular  attendance  at  a 
2>uhlic  school.  W^ien  the  commiuiea  were  charged  to  aectu'o 
regidar  attendance  they  were  not  intended  to  make  any  distinction 
whatever  bt^tweeu  attendanco  at  a  public,  and  attendance  at  a 
private  denomuiational,  school^ 

Two  small  advances  were»  however,  made  in  this  year  towards 
the  encoiu'agetuent  of  regidar  attenthince.  One  was  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  employment  in  factories  of  children  under  twelve 
yefirs  of  age  which  was  contained  in  the  law  of  May.  1889.  ITie 
other  was  in  the  Etlucation  Law  itsell  One  of  its  clauses  (82) 
gave  power  to  the  conununal  coiniciJs  to  apportion  prizes  and 
public  distinctions  for  regular  attendance  at  school.  These 
prizes  could  of  course,  be  won  by  pupils  of  private  denomi- 
national, as  well  as  of  public^  schools. 

"  School  age  "  has  never  l)C€n  defined  by  law  m  Holland  imtil 
the  present  year.     Xeither  the  age   for  entering  nor  that  for 


privet,     Utin  ru  senitt  /dns  ajntmtnt  d.  Cufmt  de  la  lot  et  <*  ffjMrt pui^Hc 
aa  iicaun  a  la  frdqutntation  des  ^lesjmbllqiUB, 
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leaving  school  has  been  detennined  until  now  except  by  the 
local  customs  of  each  district.  And  even  these  local  customs 
had  remained  unchanged  under  all  previous  legislation.  There 
had  been  neither  positive  nor  negative  measures  taken  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of"  school  age." 

In  1857  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  remedy  the  evils  that 
resulted  from  the  pupils  leaving  school  at  an  early  age  or  at  least 
before  they  had  received  the  full  benefits  which  a  primary 
schooling  is  designed  to  confer.  This  attempt  took  the  form  ot 
"schools  for  adiilts"  similar  to  what  we  in  England  call 
"  continuation  schools."  But,  according  to  M.  Moyersoen,  this 
remedy  only  aggravated  the  disease.* 

The  statistics  of  school  attendance  given  in  the  Report  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Netherlands  (1876),  show 
that  the  attendance  of  girls  was  less  regular  at  all  ages  than 
that  of  boys  during  the  period  from  1862  to  1873 ;  and  that, 
especially  with  boys,  attendance  was  less  regular  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  nine  than  it  was  between  nine  and  twelve. 

By  the  law  of  1889  conmiunal  councils  were  empowered  to 
determine  the  ages  for  entering  and  leaving  the  public  schools. 
But  their  decisions  were  referred  to  the  "  Deputation "  of  the 
Province  ;  that  is,  to  the  authority  responsible  tor  checking  the 
budgets  of  the  communes,  for  transmitting  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  the  claims  tor  Government  grants  submitted  by  the 
commiuiesy  and  for  distributing  to  the  coinmain^a  the  money 
paid  to  it  on  their  behalf. 

In  1889  it  would  doubtless  have  been  possible  to  fix  the  age  for 
leaving  town  schools  at  twelve ;  but  any  such  measure  wouldhave 
been  fatal  to  country  school  education,  because  the  continuation 
schools,  or  "schools  for  adults,"  were  rare  in  the  country 
districts.  Moreover,  in  summer  the  country  schools  are  very 
irregularly  attended,  so  that  the  limit  for  leaving  school  should 
be  higher  in  age  for  country  than  for  town  schools.  But  some 
measures  had  to  be  t^iken  to  prevent  any  commuaie  putting 
obstacles,  from  motives  of  economy,  in  the  way  of  children  who 
desired  to  attend  beyond  a  certain  age.  Consequently  the  law  of 
1889  contented  itself  with  empowering  coniTnuties  to  fix  their 
own  "  school  age,"  and  made  no  suggestions  as  to  what  "  school 
age  "  should  be. 

As  a  g3neral  rule  children  attend  school  in  Holland  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years.  There  are  two  clear  indica- 
tions that  six  and  twelve  years  were  for  all  practical  purposes 
regarded  as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  school  age,  m  towns 
at  least,  about  ten  years  ago.  Schools  attended  only  by  children 
under  six  years  of  age  were  expressly  excluded  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  1889,  and  the  Factory  Employment  Act  of  the 
same  year  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  twelve. 
But,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Compulsory  Act  of  1900  fixed  the  ages 
at  seven  and  thirteen. 


Op.  cit,  p.  69  :  "  ce  remedcj  bon  en  80i\  ne  Ht  qu^empirer  h  mal.** 
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In  this  connoction  it  Ls  noteworthy  that  the  communal 
coxhncU  was  empowered  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  childreii 
between  the  ages  of  six  ana  twelve  in  trades  or  occupations  not 
already  covered  by  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Factory  Em- 
ployment Act  of  fiay,  1889.  Had  this  power  been  properly  used  in 
coimtry  districts,  much  might  have  licen  effected  towards  mitigat- 
ing the  evil  of  truancy.  But,  like  school  attendance  committees 
elsewhere,  the  communal  councils  have  generallv  been  reluctant  to 
use  their  powers  fully;  and  the  employment  of  voung  children  at 
home  or  in  the  small  tasks  of  an  agncidtural  fife  h^  continued 
without  much  interference.  Irremilar  attendance  in  country 
districts*  (together  with  the  curtailment  of  the  period  of  school 
life)  was  the  least  satis£Eu^ry  feature  in  the  educational  system 
of  Holland  when  the  new  regime  of  1889  was  feiirly  established. t 

A  word  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  leligious  parties  towards  this 
question.  They  are,  or  at  least  have  been,  generally  hostile  to 
compulsory  education.  On  the  other  hand,  many  members  of 
all  communions  are  fiilly  alive  to  the  dangers  which  wide-spread 
"  truancy  "  may  involve  for  a  nation  in  the  present  day  when 
the  ignorant  are  at  the  mercy  of  ajntators  of  every  hue.  But 
they  consider  further  State  aid  to  tlie  denominational  schools, 
ancf  fiirther  facilities  for  parents  who  desire  to  send  their 
children  to  them,  to  be  the  first  thing  requisite,  and  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary.  Their  support  to  the  principle  of 
obligatory  education  is,  in  fact,  conditional  upon  a  mrther 
improvement  in  the  position  of  denominational  scnools. 

It  has  been  remarked  tliat  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole  had 
adopted  "  obligatory  education  "  in  their  profframme  of  reforms 
even  before  the  Act  of  1878.  They  have  held  timily  to  it  since. 
In  1892  the  question  once  again  came  to  the  fore.  But  eight 
years  were  to  elapse*  before  the  idea  could  piin  sufficient 
strength  to  enable  it  to  survive  the  disintegrating  process  of 
debate  in  a  representative  Chanil^er. 

Thus  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  compulsory  idea  in 
Dutch  education  conveys  the  impression  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  religious  difficulty,  the  obligation  of  parents  to  get  their 
children  eaiicate<l  would  have  receivcnl  a  legislative  sanction  to 
reinforce  its  moral  copcncy  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  first 
serious  step  was  taken  m  the  law  of  1878;  but  its  purjK)se  was  to 
Ihj  attttinal  in  a  ver\-  indirect  and,  one  may  suppose,  an 
unpopular  manner,  leu  years  later,  in  1889,  we  find  that  a 
reaction  against  compulsory  attendance,  whether  enforced  by 
direct  or  mdirect  means,  liad  entered  the  Government  with  the 
Calvinist  element  which  at  that  time  held  the  balance  of  political 

♦  Eftpecially  in  the  Linil>ourg  district,  Moyersoen,  p.  123. 

t  ThiA  was  not  until  1892-3.    The  law  came  into  force  in  1890. 

J  Moyereoen  in  1895  wrote,  **a»  en  /nirle  tnoins  aujounfhui  \  dauti*es 
»oin$  occupent^  d'*n'lfetir$y  le  ftiinufa'e,  et  il  est  piX}fHihU  que  Oien  liu  tenijis 
^dcoulera  etu^re  aiKtut  quit  firdeenfe  un  j/9tifet  dans  ce  stns,'* 
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parties.  Tlic  intlirect  method  of  eompeUing  jmrcntK  to  educate 
their  children  adoptcil  iu  the  law  ot  IK78  was  onco  more  em- 
b^xiiefl  in  the  new  law,  but  ratlier  from  a  dishke  of  changes  not 
imj>eratively  necessary  than  from  any  affection  for  the  principle 
involved.  In  the  ten  years  sncceeding  the  great  tniucjitional 
change  of  1889  the  general  prosperity  of  education  in  Holland, 
owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  religious  ditticnlty,  was  marred  by 
one  impleasant  feature — attendance  was  still  spasmodic  and 
iiTegular.  Finally,  in  1900.  an  Act  <frame<l  witti  elaborations 
and  exemptions  that  would  appear  excessive  and  ilangerous  to 
iheise  \vht»  had  not  studied  I  he  question  in  its  partirulnr  «!ompli 
ciitiou  in  Holland)  svas  passed,  bringing  Rollaud  into  hne 
with  those  other  nations  whose  example  was  quoted  with  mild 
and  academic  approval  by  the  Government  of  1878. 

Most  of  those  who  read  the  text  of  the  Act  of  1900  will  get  an" 

impression  that  it  belongs  to  the  type  of  legislation  known  to 
I  lie  impatient  as  ''timid,"  ({iiarded  and  careful  it  is,  without 
«|onbt.  But  it  would  be  urtwise  to  net  it  donn  as  hesitating  and 
self-destructtve  without  a  further  study  of  the  process  to  whif^h 
it  WQii  submitted  f^efore  it  became  law. 


Tlie  opposition  which  the  Conipulsory  Education  Act  of 
1900  experienced  shoulfl  not  be  trace<l  solely  to  the  relijo-ious 
ijuestion  affeeting  primary  schools.  In  1837,  Mr.  Honior,  whose 
translation  of  Victor  Cousin's  report  has  alrendy  been  quoted, 
remarked  that  the  Dutch  were  "  as  jealous  of  tneir  freeclom  as 
wu  are/'  This  national  charat'teristic  is  unchangt*d  ;  and  the 
dislike  of  compulsion  in  any  form  accomits  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  op|)ositinu  that  tfie  Rill  experienced;  although,  no 
doubt,  the  dislike  was  aggravated  among  <^ertainty[>es  of  political 
opinion  by  the  reHgirais  question  iniplicat-ed  in  this  instance. 

But  the  balance  of  parties  was  att'er'tcd  by  a  question  outside 
the  domain  of  ednoation  as  nrdinarily  undei'sto(>od.  During  the 
debate  on  the  tirst  reading  in  tlic  Second  Cban^lx-r  a  proposal 
was  made  by  II.  van  Kol,  a  Socialist  membrr,  that  the  communal 
authorities  should  lie  ol>liged  to  fm'nish  |K>or  children  attending 
public  or  private  schools  in  their  district  with  food  and  clothing. 
This  proposal  having  been  reieeteci  M.  de  Boer  introduced  a 
clause  empowering,  hut  not  obliging,  the  coranimial  authorities 
to  assist  the  children  of  poor  parents  in  this  way,  according  to 
their  discretion.  /'o7^Ay-//i??f  members  of  the  Second  Chamber 
v^ned  in  favour  of  M.  de  Boer's  clause,  and  forty-eight  against  it 

It  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  Bill  would  pass  at  the  s*:M3ond 
readinjg.  Everything  depended  upon  the  attitude  of  the  four 
Sociahst  mem  biers  towards  this  clause.  The  compromise  did  not 
satisfy  them ;  and,  in  their  desire  for  a  clause  legally  campdUng 
the  comniimts  to  provide  food  and  clothing  to  poor  children, 
they  voted  against  the  Bill  on  its  second  reading. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  two  supporters  of  the  Government  had 
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reappeared  to  vote  for  the  Bill,  and  two  Clerical  Democrats  had 
shifted  their  ground.  The  Bill  passed  the  Second  Chamber  by 
fifty  votes  SLgainst  farty-Tiive,  and  became  law  on  July  7, 1900. 

A  few  words  of  comment  upon  the  significance  of  one  or  two  of 
its  clauses  will  prevent  misunderstanding.  Clause  3  of  Article  7, 
taken  with  Article  10,  provides  that,  when  parents  have  an 
overmastering  objection  to  the  instruction  given  in  all  the 
primary  schools  within  a  certain  distance  from  their  homes,  and 
their  written  declaration  to  this  effect  has  been  countersigned  by 
the  school  inspector  of  the  arrandidsementy  they  may  be  exempted 
from  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  Act.  This  provision  seems 
at  first  sight  to  be  contrary  to  the  whole  principle  of  the  Act ; 
but  a  further  study  of  Article  10  will  probably  convince  most 
readers  that  the  declaration  for  which  it  provides  will  be  but 
seldom  submitted  by  parents.  Public  opinion  and  self-respect 
will  work  together  against  an  abuse  of  this  clause;  and, 
if  there  shomd  be  cases  where  both  proved  ineffective,  the 
signature  of  the  inspector  would  always  have  to  be  obtained 
before  the  exemption  could  be  granted.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  manv  persons  will  care  to  declare  in  writing  every  twelve 
months  that  they  propose  to  leave  their  children  without  any 
education,  unless  indeed  their  objections  to  the  instruction 
given  in  the  schools  both  public  and  private  really  are  "  out- 
weighing."* The  renewal  of  the  public  declaration  every  twelve 
months,  together  with  the  force  of  public  feeling  against  the 
neglect  by  parents  of  their  children's  education,  will  compel 
those  who  entertain  such  objections  to  weigh  them  carefully, 
and  annually  to  reconsider  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are 
based. 

R.  Balfour. 


*  The  wording  of  the  Act  is  "  overwegende  bezwaren,"  lit.,  outweighing 
objections. 
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V. 

APPENDICES. 

(i.)  RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

A.— COMPULSORY  EDUCATION    LAW.* 


JULY,  1900. 

Law  of  the  7tli  July,  1900,  containing  provisions  for  regulating  com- 
pulsory education. 

We  Wilhelmina,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  l^incess 
of  Orange-Nassau,  &c.,  &c.,  &*i. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  : 

Having  taken  into  consideration  that  it  is  desira,ble  to  promote  the 
primary  education  of  children  by  legal  provisions  for  controlling  non- 
attendance  at  school,  for  detenninmg  at  what  instruction  attendance  shall 
be  required,  and  for  assuring  opportunities  for  receiving  re^^etition  lessons. 

Having  consulted  the  Council  of  State  and  deliberated  with  the  States- 
General,  have  approved  and  sanctioned  the  following  articles  : 

TITLE  I. 
Of  the  usual  primary  education. 

Article  1. 

Parents.  g»iardians,  and  other  persons  charged  by  the  law,  or  bv  arrange- 
ment, witn  the  care  of  children,  so  far  as  those  children  live  with  them  or 
in  the  institution  under  their  control,  are  bound  to  provide  that  during  the 
time,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  enacted  in  this  law,  due 
primary  education  sliall  be  given  to  those  children. 

This  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled  by  them  : 

1.  Either  by  providing  that  the  child  shall  be  placed  as  a  pupil  at  a 
primary  school  and  that  it  shall  attend  the  school  regularly  : 

2.  Or  by  giving,  or  causing  to  be  given,  to  the  chila  home  instruction. 

Article  2. 

By  the  prunary  schools  mentioned  in  Article  1  shall  be  understood  all 
fichools  for  primary  instruction,  either  public  or  private,  in  which  instruction 
is  given  in  the  subjects  mentioned  under  a—h  in  Article  2  of  the  law  for 
regulating  primary  education. 

Attendance  at  school  shall  be  considered  as  regular,  if  for  two  consecu- 
tive months  there  have  not  been  more  than  two  omissions  without  reason- 
able excuse. 

The  home  instruction  mentioned  under  2,  in  Article  1,  includes  the 
subjects  named  in  connection  with  a  good  curriculum  under  a— ^,  in 
Article  2  of  the  law  for  regulating  primary  instruction. 

♦  This  translation  was  forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Oflfice  by  the  British 
Minister  at  the  Hague.  It  is  here  published  by  permission  of  the  Foreign 
Office. 
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AilTR:LE  3. 

Ill  Cii^a  where  preference  i.s  given  tci  inatrurtion  in  a  school,  the  obligation 
to  pmvide  that  the  child  shall  1«?  jihiced  at  a  primary  school  begins  aa  soon 
a.s  it  hai<  reached  the  ivze  of  seven. 

Thi3^  obligation  i'U!ihl'>4  as  soon  aa  l!ie  child  han  been  six  year«  a  pnpil  nf 
a  primary  sebool  and  has  gone  through  all  the  classess  or,  when  the 
instruction  is  given  in  classes  which  take  up  a  longer  time  than  sis  >^ars, 
iso  muny  cliuisen  as  iiiclude  a  jieriod  of  rIx  years,  provided  that  in  the 
la3t  ea^ic  the  obbgjitioii  does  not  cetise  until  the  child  lia^i  reached  the  a>:e 
L^f  twelve  and  hm  iMu^sefl  through  the  clans  in  whirli  it  was  nlaced  on  rcAch- 
tng  that  age,  A  chihl,  wliicli  **n  its  adiiu?*iioit  tu  the  scnool  ih  at  once 
placed  in  a  higher  claH?i,  shall  W  considered  to  have  fmsiied  throiigh  the 
l>eriod  of  itiHtrnctioTi  which  the  lower  chu^n  or  classes  take  up. 

The  obUpition  cuAMtA  in  any  ea^e  if  tbo  child  has  parsed  tUmugh  th»* 
class  in  which  it  wa.**  placeil  c»n  reaching  the  age  of  ihirtcjen. 


Article  4, 

In  CiiHcs  wlierc  |Mi"ference  \h  given  t4»  home  inHtniction,  the  oldigsitton 
to  prnvitk  that  ?^uch  iiiistructiori  slwdl  W  given  tf)  the  child,  l>egin«  oh  ^^ool| 
a>i  the  child  haK  re^iched  the  age  of  seven. 

.Vs  regards  a  chihl  ti*  which  home  in^tiitctiraj  in  the  sense  rif  thi^*  law 
U  given  before  or  after  it  han  rca^^heil  its  sixth  year,  this  obHgiUion  cetine* 
on  its  attaining  the  age  nf  twelve,  if  thf  chihl  has  then  l>et^n  rt*ceiving 
instruction  for  ?«ix  consccative  years. 

As  regards  a  child,  which  l>egins  io  rcrei\e  home  instruction  at  a  hiU't 
]ieri*i*l  tlian  the  one  mentioned  in  the  ineceding  i>amgi*apfi,  the  oliligation 
ceases  on  its  attaining  the  age  of  tbirteen. 

Parents,  guardians^  and  other  persons  mentioned  in  uVrticle  1  shall  bo 
considerea  not  to  have  fultille«l  their  ohligatiiin  to  supply  borne  iristructioa 
M>  lon^  as  they  have  nnt  made  a  return  to  the  burgoinaster  nf  the  coumniuc 
in  which  they  reside  detailing  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  signed  liy 
them  :  — 

1,  The  subjectM  in  which  the  children  receive  borne  instruction  ;  2  (n) 
the  sumamea  of  the  children,  with  their  Christian  names,  <late  of  their  birth 
and  place  of  actual  residence,  as  alwo  the  pla4.'e  where  the  instruction  is 
giv«n  :  (6)  the  surnames  and  Christian  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  the 
instruction  is  given.  If  Article  7  or  Article  15,  under  letter  a,  of  the  law 
for  regulating  primary  ednc4ition  in  applicable  to  the  person  giving  instruc- 
tion tnls  fact  snail  also  be  notified. 

Thin  declaration,  which  miust  alwo  be  signed  by  those  tiersons  who  give 
the  instruction,  should  be  sent  in  every  year  before  1st  Febniary. 

Any  change  in  the  jKirs^^ns  by  whom  the  instruction  is  given  shall  be 
notific<l  to  the  burgoma.Hter  within  twenty-eight  tkys. 

It  .shall  lie  fixed  by  Us  in  what  manner  t!R»se  returns  are  to  be  drawn 
up,  and  how  they  sliali  l>e  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  arrondlssenieni 
inspector  of  sehools. 

AjlTirLE  5. 

The  obligation  to  provide  that  the  child  fthftU  r6^1&rly  attend  the  sehml 

1  which  it  is  entered  a.* *'  ^"~^ ^  "^"  ^ ^  i-x^  t.         ^      .* 

first  time  lake  its  place  i 


in  which  it'  is  entered  a^  a  pupil ^be^ns  on  the  day  on  which  It  can  for  th« 
I  at  the  :   *      ■ 


chool. 


Article  6. 

The  obligation  mentione<l  in  Article  I  is  not  fultilled  ;  — 

L  So  long  aM  the  child^  having  attained  the  age  of  seven  and  n^t  Mnf 
lieyond  the  ftge  for  receiving  instructioii  according  to  the  third  \  T> 

of  Article  3,  that  is  to  say,  not  being  thirteen^  is  nnt  placed  as  a  { 
primary  school,  and  «bies  not  receive  home  instruction  according   to  xhc 
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regiiltitiorvs  of  ibe  law,  wliilo  there  y  \m  \\x(^A  of  the  earlier  termination  oi 

the  jteri 

Article  .%  or  the  Hecond  paragraj^h  of  Article  4,  nor  of  any  legal  exemption, 


the  jieriod  of  com puinory  education  aceonUng  to  the  Meeond  imragrajjh  ot 
*e  %.  or  the  necond  piragrai^h  of  Article  4,  nor  c»f  any  legal  * 
3   8o  long  a.i  the  ehikl^  placed  an  a  \y\i\i\\  in  a  primary  school  aid  not 


r  WniiK  l>eyond  the  a^'e  of  conned  ho  ry  e<l  nidation  according  to  the  !*ecoQd  or 

■    ■  '  Kii  regularly,  whibt 


eaaoD  that  was  {jo:ist1>le  to  prevent  UTegular  siiibooT  attendance. 


everything  in 


11-      .  ,     . 

third  piiragraph  «if  Article  3,  does  nut  attend  that  .Hch<Ki 
there  were  no  valid  reasons  for  temiNjrary  irrogukrity,  iiur  i*ioof  that  the 
person  re-spon^ihle  for  the  frdfilmeut  of  the  oliligation  did  i 
; 


Paivnts,  giuirdians,  and  other  responsible  [^ersonn  inentionod  in  Article  1 
arc  exi^mpt  Uam  the  ohU^ation  imposed  in  Article  1  so  long  a?*  :— 

1.  Tliey  have  no  settled  home. 

2.  They  send  the  children  to  a  HchfMil^  which  i.s  coiKHidered  to  liefong  to 
the  higher  or  intermediate  inHtrnction,  and  where  the  children  in  addition 
to  the  evenings  receive  at  leawt  sixteen  hours*  instruction  in  the  week, 

3.  They  ha^'c  serious  objections  to  the  instruction  in  all  the  primary 
schfjola  situated  within  the  distance  «>f  four  kilometreH  fi-om  their  home,  in 
which  the  children  could  l.>e  jtlaced. 

4.  They  can  get  no  j>laees  for  the  childi'en  in  any  primary  school  situated 
within  the  distance  of  four  kilometres  frnin  their  home,  notwithstanding 
their  application  for  adnii?*8ion- 

5.  Tne  dat«  for  adniinwion  to  the  primary  school,  in  which  the  promise  of 
a  place  has  lieon  fOitained  has  not  yet  i»ome. 

«].  A  legal  order  pnihihits  the  cldhl  from  itttending  primary  schools. 

7.  Tlie  children,  accoitling  to  a  writt^tin  declaration  of  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, are  not  |»mix"r  Nul>ject^  for  attending  a  primary  mc1k»oI  or  a  primary 
eehool  situate^l  witnin  the  distance  of  four  kllometrcH  from  the  home. 

The  distiince  mentioned  in  3,  4,  and  T  of  tliis  Article  shall  W  meaiiuretl 
along  the  shortest  rt-wul  that  ik  in  use, 

Artulk  R 

Tho80  persons  ivho  remain  in  a  couunune  longer  than  twenty-eight 
con«eciitive  days,  no  matter  whether  they  live  in  a  house,  tent»  l:>oat^  or  \iin, 
hhall  be  considered  for  the  pur^siises  of  this  law  to  have  a  fixed  domicile 
in  the  comnmne  until  the  day  when  they  again  leave  that  communei  nnlea-i 
they  have  a  fixed  duinicile  elsewhere  where  the  children  go  to  sch<x)i 

Articlk  9, 

Parent*,  guardians  and  other  [ler^ns  mentioned  in  Article  I  who  have 
n  fixed  tloniicile  cannot  claim  any  exemption  from  obedience  to  the 
obligation  laid  up«»n  them  in  Article  I  until  they  have  given  notice  to 
the  V>urg*miaster  of  the  commune  in  which  they  arc  domiciled,  for  which 
child  and  for  what  reason  they  can  claim  an  exemption 

This  notice,  bo  long  as  the  claim  to  exemption  is  continueii,  and  the 
children  are  still  at  the  age  for  attending  school,  muiit  always  Ite  sent  in 
afresh  c»n  the  expiration  of  twelve  months. 

It  shall  be  fixed  hy  Ub  in  what  manner  these  notices  are  to  be  drawn  np, 
and  how  they  shall  be  bi-ought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  arrondis^ement 
iichool  inspector. 

It  shall  also  be  fixed  by  Fs  through  whom  and  in  what  manner  the 
names  of  the  children  vvhicn  have  been  lubmitted  with  a  view  to  tdacing 
them  in  a  primary  school,  but  who  have  not  yet  been  admitted,  shall  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  arrondisMeraeut  school  inspector. 


Abticu:  10. 

Parents,  guardians,  and  other  responsible  persons  mentioned  in  Article  1 
can  claim  the  exemption  ui;der  3  of  Article  7  only  if  they  have  appended 
to  the  notice  mentioned  in  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  of  Article  9  a 
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decUratiott  in  writing  that  they  have  such  strong  objections  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  all  those  schools  situated  within  the  distance  of  four  kilometres  from 
homo,  in  which  places  ciin  be  cjV)taine<l  for  the  children,  that  they  woiild 
rather  their  children  should  for  the  present  go  without  thej.instnic- 
tion  required  by  law,  than  entruat  them  to  one  of  those  schools. 

This  dec  1  am  tion,  to  render  it  valid,  must  also  bear  the  signature  of  tha 
ajprondiBsement  achool  inspector.  This  official  b^  bound  to  pve  his 
co-operation  by  affixing  his  signature  within  twenty-eight  dayai^from  the 
application. 

WlieneTer  the  school  inspector  ascertains  that  the  child  had  been  placed 
for  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  declaration  at  the  school,  or  one  of 
the  schools,  to  which  objection  is  made,  and  he  is  convinced  that  uo  aerioui* 
objection  to  the  instruction,  but  some  other  reason,  has  led  to  the  applica* 
tion  for  exemption,  he  shall  refuse  hh  co*o|»eration. 

If  the  arroefiissenient  school  inspector  refuses  to  countersign  the  declara- 
tion he  shall  imtncdiately  give  notice  thereof,  with  his  reasons  for  it,  to 
the  j>ersnii  interested.  This  jierson  within  a  fortnight  f win  the  date  when . 
the  refusal  is  made  known  to  him  may  a]jpeal  to  the  district  school 
insiiector,  who  shall  decide  witliin  three  weeks.  If  his  decision  be  favour- 
able this  official  slmll  affix  his  signature  to  the  declaration.  He  shall  at 
once  give  notice  of  his  decision  to  the  person  interested  and  t^  tlie  arron* 
dissement  scho^il  inspector. 

Up  to  the  day  on  which  the  final  decision  is  made  known  to  them  the 
parents,  guardians,  or  other  responsible  persons  mentioned  iu  Article  I  are 
exempt  from  the  obligation  mentioned  in  Article  I, 


Aeticle  U. 

primary  school  may 
jihI  t 
his  iust  ruction 


A  child  placed  at  a  primary  school  may  have  his  name  removed  from 
the  list  of  pupils  by  the  heiul  'teacher  of  the  school  on  the  application  of 
the  person  responsible  for  his  iust ruction  by  /Viiicle  I,  if  the  following 
proviBions  are  observed  :— 

During  the  penoil  of  the  age  of  obligatory  instruction  mentioned  in 
Article  3,  the  head  of  the  school  is  comi>etent  to  decline  to  give  effect  to  such 
an  application  whenever  it  is  made  for  any  other  than  the  follumng  reasons : 

p)  On  account  of  the  child  going  to  live  in  another  commune,  it 
being  proved  to  the  hetwi  teacher  that  this  removal  has  taken  place 
or  is  about  to  take  place. 

(2)  On  account  of  an  intention  to  place  the  child  at  another 
school,  it  being  provetl  t/j  the  head  teacher  that  such  a  change 
will  be  effected  witliin  a  fortnight. 

(3)  On  account  of  an  intention  to  give  the  child  home  instruc- 
tion* it  being  proved  to  the  head  teacher  that  the  provisions  of 
Article  4  are,  or  will  be,  conifilied  with. 

(4)  On  account  of  one  of  the  exemptions  mentioned  in  Article  7,  it 
being  proved  to  the  head  teacher  that  the  provisions  of  Article-i 
9  and  10  are  complied  with. 

In  the  cases  mentioned^  under  1  t<»  3  inclusive  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph of  this  Article,  the  head  ttsacher  is  competent  tr>  ^vc  a  \vritten 
permission,  for  not  more  than  a  fortnight,  fur  the  child  to  be  absent  from  the 
school,  and  to  defer  i\m  removal  of  the  child's  name  from  the  list  of  pupils 
until  it  ifl  proved  to  him  that  the  child  is  living  in  another  commune,  or  that 
it  is  placed  at  another  schtxil,  or  that  it  is  receiving  home  instruction  and 
that  the  provisions  of  Article  4  are  complied  mth. 

The  head  teacher  of  a  public  prim  a  r>'  school  is  not  competent  to  remove  the 
name  of  a  child  from  the  list  of^  pupils  during  theperiotl  assigned  for  instruc- 
tion described  in  Article  3  for  other  reasons  than  one  of  thcfe^e  mentioned  iu 
the  second  paragraph  of  this  Article  under  1  to  4  inclusive,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  arrondissement  school  inspector. 

A  child  that  is  officially  inscribed  according  to  Article  20,   Section  4, 
must  wA  havL"  jt.-^  name  erased  from  the  list  of  pupils  wthout  the  consent 
of  the  arrondissement  sclic»oi  inspector  during  the  ^st  six  months  after  it  is 
placed  in  the  schrKj],  vxcfipt  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  nccond  panun^ph  > 
of  thifl  Article  under  1 ,  :J,  and  3, 
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Article  12. 

Talld  reasons  for  teiii}>orary  noii- attendance  at  achool  are  : — 

(1)  TenjrMjrury  elcming  of  ttie  Hchotil  or  8Usi>ension  of  the  inBtmctioo, 
ii2;  A  legal  onWr  prohibiting  for  a  time  attendance  at  the  school 
p)  TemfKH'ary  dismiRjsal  from  the  school  an  a  disciplinary  measure, 

(4)  Permission  for  t'emporary  non-attendance  at  the  j^chfxjl  in  behaif 
of  work  in  or  fur  the  txicupation  of  agricnlture,  gardening',  tending 
cattle,  or  tuH'-diggitig,  granted  by  the  st'h<M)|  insjMictoron  the  grounds  of 
Article  j:i  ' 

(5)  Indinpoijitioii  of  the  child,  {iBrforuuince  of  reli^gus  duties*,  or 
other  important  circumstances,  which  can  be  considered  as  valid 
reasons. 

Article  13> 

The  arrondissement  scho^d  inspector  may  grant  a  tera].>orary  exemption 
from  attendance  at  schcwil  in  l>ejialf  of  work  in  or  for  the  occupation  uf 
Hifriculture,  gardening,  tending  cattle,  or  tiirf-digging,  to  children  who,  in 
the  last  six  inonthii  preceding  the  application,  have  regularly  attended  school, 
for  not  more  tlian  six  weeks  annually,  not  reckoning  the  vacations.  ThLs 
exemption  may  l>e  mthdmwn  by  the  HLdirM»l  inst>e<:tor  on  account  of  irregular 
ischool -attendance  txrcurnng  subsequently  to  the  application* 

»  Notice  shall  l>e  immediately  ^dven  tt  *  the  wraon  interested  of  the  decision 
of  the  arrondiHHement  school  inspector.  In  ca»ei  of  refusal  the  i'ea.*M:»n!i 
shall  be  given » 

Parentis,  guardians^  or  other  refiijonsible  piei'^ona  mentioned  in  Article  1| 
may  make  an  apjwal  to  the  district  i^huol  inspector  within  a  fortnight 
after  the  refuml  is  brought  to  their  knowledge. 

Notice  of  the  permiiisions  granted  «hal1  lie  given  at  once  to  tlie  head 
teacher  of  the  scnool  in  which  the  children  are  inscribed.  The  Miniiiter 
chared  with  carrying  out  the  law  for  regulating  primarv  inntructioii  Hhall 
deciae  in    what  manner  notice  of  the  p«nnis.Hion  shall  be  given  to  the 

Pinsoector  and  to  the  other  authorities  concerned. 
The  in.siiectoj'  nhall  send  every  year  before  1st   Februaiy  to  the  Minister 
charged   with  carrying  out   the  law    for   regulating  primary  iuHtriiction 
a  return  of  the  number  of  iiermia^ionH  granted  during  the  p*receding  year 
I      in  each  arrondi^aement,  with  the  ijeriod  for  which  they  were  gianted. 

■  Article  14, 

The  permissians  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article  shall  be  refused 
only— 

■  (1)  On  the  ground  of  irregtdar  school  attendance  during  the  last 
H          six  moQtbM  preceding  the  apphcation. 

H  (2)  If  there  are  substantial  rciisons  for  suspecting   that  no  use  will 

H         lie  made  of  the  pennission  for  the  object  dcscritied  in  the  first  paragraph 

■  of  Article  13. 

^^^       (3)  If  the  child  has  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  ten  years, 

^^^  AltTICLE  15. 

The  Comnmnal  Council  is  com|»etent  a>i  regards  the  entire  commune  or 

certain  portions  of  the  comnnine  to  issue  orders  for  regulating  the  liericnl 

H  or  the  perifxls  within  which,  exclusive  of  the   other  parts  of  the  year,  the 


[•ermissions,  mentioned  in  the  first  imragraohof  Article  \\  may  be  granted. 
The  arrondissement  school  insijeetor  shall  be  consulted  about  everv  pio- 
poaal  for  that  end,  before  it  is  introduced  for  discussion  in  the  Council. 

Article  16, 
The  head  teacher  of  the  school  is  authorised  to  give  the  pupils  perminsion 
in  writing  to  be  absent  from  the  school  for  a  time  : 

(1)  For  an  indefinite  time  on   account  of  the  indisposition  of   the 
child: 

(2)  For  a  definite  time  for  one  of  the  other  reasons  mentioned  under 
t  in  Article  L^. 
558y»  c  c  2 
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The  perniiswion  mentioned  ur^ler  2,  if  it  is  ^'fuit^d  to  the  same  ckild  for 
more  than  t«u  aohool  attendances  in  twenty  eight  days,  re^iuires  the  con- 
firmation of  the  arrondbsement  school  inspector. 

If  the  heaii  teacher  considera  a  n  on -attendance  at  school  for  which 
he  has  not  ^p^nted  permission  legalised  or  exciiasible  for  one  of  the  reasons 
mentioned  m  Article  12,  ho  shall  i;\vQ  notice  thereof  to  the  arrondi$sement 
school  inspector^  according  to  the  pro  visions  of  Article  19. 

A  oon-attendance  at  school,  concerning'  which  a  communication  with 
reasons  assigned  ha^a  not  been  received  by  the  head  teacher  within 
eight  daySf  shall  not  l>e  registered  by  him  as  excusable. 

Artiolk  17. 

The  arroniiiasement  school  inspector  is  authorised,  as  regards  a  non- 
attendance  for  which  no  nermiasion  was  granted  according  to  Article  16, 
to  excuse  it  or  declare  it  allowed  by  law  tor  one  of  the  reaaond  mentioned 
in  Article  12, 

The  arrondisaement  ftchool  inspector  shall  enter  in  a  register  the  cases,  in 
which  non-attendance  at  the  school  was  for  a  time  t>ermittedj  and  those  in 
which  he  excused  the  non-attendance  or  declared  it  allowed  by  law*  giving 
the  reasons  wliich  inJnced  him  so  to  act. 

Instructions  shall  Ije  i^Hued  by  Uh  concerning  the  form  of  the  register 
aforesaid  and  the  manner  in  which  either  in  its  entirety  or  in  extract:*  it 
shall  be  comnuudcated  to  the  authorities  to  be  indicated  by  ITji. 

Abticlk  18. 

Etery  year  before  15th  January  the  burgomaster  and  aldermen  shall 

draw  up  in  duplicate  an  alphal:»etica!  list  of  the  children  living  in  the  com* 
iiiune  on  the  first  day  of  tne  month  of  January,  and  who  in  the  cour»e  of 
that  year  have  attamed  or  shall  complete  the  age  of  seven  to  thirtettn 
years. 

The  list  shall  contain  the  surnamaH  of  the  cliildreu,  with  the  Christian 
nameii,  the  sex,  date  of  birth,  and  place  where  they  reside. 

Pro\aded  the  instructions  of  the  second  paragni|jh  of  this  Article  be  duly 
ohservefi  thfise  children  of  the  ago  aforcj^id  shall  always  lie  incbuled  in  the 
liat  who  in  the  course  of  the  year  come  to  settle  in  the  commune,  who 
reaide  there  in  the  sense  of  Article  8.  who  leave  the  commune,  or  who 
change  their  i»lace  of  residence  within  the  conunime,  or  who  die. 

One  of  the  ituiilicates  of  the  list  shall  be  .sent  to  the  arrondissoment 
schm}l  ins^iector  before  1st  February,  to  whom  also  witliiu  a  fortnight 
from  the  termination  of  every  montn  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  entries 
made  during  that  month,  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

If  the  commune  belongs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  arrondi*^- 
ment  school  iusfiectorj  more  than  two  copies,  as  they  are  re^juired,  tdiall  be 
made  of  the  list  which  is  then  di-awn  up  at^cortiing  to  arrondissement,  and 
one  cop>^  shall  be  sent  to  each  arrondisj*ement  schfMil  insiiector  together 
with  notice  of  all  the  entries  made  in  it. 

Akticle  19. 

Every  year  l>efore  22tid  January  the  heads  of  the  public  and  priva^ 
primary  schools  shall  make  uj«  lu  duplicate  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
children  attendijig  their  school  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  that  mouth,  with 
sejmrate  mention  of  those  children  who  no  longer  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  3  and  5. 

This  list  shall  contain  the  surnames  of  the  children,  the  Christian  names, 
the  sex,  the  date  of  birth  and  place  of  abode,  and,  in  case  of  official  in- 
scription, a  note  of  this  circumstance  also.  If  the  place  of  abode  is  situated 
in  an  arrondissement  other  than  that  to  which  the  school  belongs,  mention 
shall  be  made  o(  this  fact  on  the  list. 

A  note  !*hall  always  le  kept  on  the  list  of  the  admisaioD  ol  the  children 
and*of  the  erasure  of  their  immes,  as  abo  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
erasure  ;  fnrthf'rmr»ro  of  every  non-attendance,  with  mention  of  the  reaaom 
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that  ied  to  that  non-attendance,  of  every  [Hjniii?ssinri  granteil  arroi-cling  to 
Article  10,  ami  of  every  noii-at tendance  wliich  the  Ijetirl  t^eacher  oi  the 
bchool,  according  to  the  h^i  i»nragi'aph  but  one  of  Article  IB,  coniiiderH 
exciisHble  or  allowed  by  the  law. 

The  duplicate  of  tlie  U^t  shall  l>e  ^seiit  to  the  arrondissement  school 
irisj>cotor  before  \ni  Febniaiy^  to  whom  aUo  every  week  notice  shall  be 
given  oi  the  entrien  describ&d  in  the  preceding  paro graphs  which  have 
been  made  in  the  week  jn^^t  expired. 

These  notices  shall  be  given  in  writing,  and  whenever  they  relate  t<l 
the  non-attendAnce  *  tf  a  pupil  in  a  cla%  otiier  than  that  in  which  the  head 
teacher  of  the  scho^ii  gives  instruction,  shall  V»e  signed  also  by  the  teacher 
of  that  class. 

The  Kchoo]  inspector  is  biiund  to  warn  the  head  teachers  of  the  schools, 
in  case  where  they  do  not  tjend  in  or  .send  in  only  incomplete  lists  and 
notices,  to  fulfil  their  obligation  within  a  date  to  be  dxed  by  him. 

Art[clk  2\k 

1.  ^Vs  soon  as  the  arrondisscraent  st^hool  in8j>ector  has  received  the  lists 
tnentioncd  in  Articles  18  and  19,  a.**  also  the  notices  nnd  returns  mentioned  ■ 
in  Articles  \  aiiil  I>,  lie  AvaM  make  a  note  of  those  rhildren  nf  the  ap:e  for 
instruction  assigned  in  Articlej^  3  and  4  whi*  have  nnt  l>een  jilaced  in  a 
Primary  school  nor  have  Ikjcu  jiroijosed  fur  onc»  and  who  are  receiving  n<» 
home  itistrnction. 

If  he  aH<*ertains  on  inqnrry  that  as  rej;ards  a  child  menti^ited  in  the  first 
|«irt  of  thin  paragraph  there  is  \v\  ground  of  exemption  according  to 
Article  7,  he  shall  l)V  letter  warn  the  |.»eii*on  reKponsitde  by  Article  I  to 
fulfil  Jis  s<M>n  a.s  posMJble  the  obligation  laid  upon  hiin  by  the  law. 

2,  If  the  arrondissement  achool  ins|jectT3r  Jinds  that  the  warning 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  has  not  l>een  attended  to  after  a 
fortnight,  he  shall  give  notice  as  quickly  an  jiossible  to  the  Commissiona 
for  preventing  non-attendance  at  schooU 

Within  eight  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  notice  mentioned  in  the  tirst 
[lart  of  this  |>aragraph  the  person  responMible  by  Article  1  shall  be 
summoned  in  writing  by  the  Commission  aforesaid. 

At  least  eight  cleai'  days  mmst  elajwe  between  the  sunnnons  and  the  day 
apiwinted  for  the  api>earance  of  the  |)erson  summoned. 

The  person  resixinstblf  l\v  Article  1,  on  appearini,'  before  the  Commiasion, 
shall  have  his  ohlig^ition  j^Kiinted  «)Ut  to  hini^  and  shall  be  solenmly  warned 
against  continuing  to  otfcnd. 

If  the  person  summoned  doe^*  not  appear,  a  similar  warning  in  writing 
shall  be  sent  to  him. 

The  arroiidissemcnt  scdnxil  inaijec tor  shall  receive  at  once  notice  of  the 
warnin;^  and  of  the  date  of  it. 

3,  If  the  arrondihssement  Hchr>ol  insjiector  finds  that  the  f»ffence,  de^stM  il>ed 
in  Article  1  and  Articled,  1.  i«  still  neing  committerl,  after  a  fortnight  has 
elapsed  since  the  warning  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  wns  «ont 
to  the  otfenderj  he  shall  announce  t-o  him  in  writing  that  the  child  ivill  be 
inscribed  a-^  a  [>upil  in  a  primary  school  by  the  authorities,  that  therewith 
the  administrative  treatment  of  his  oflfence  is  cloaed,  and  that  in  case  of  his 
neglecting  his  obligation  to  assure  regular  attendance  at  school,  he  will  be 
prosecuted  for  the  offence  in  a  criminal  court. 

4.  At  the  same  time  he  ^all  give  notice  of  the  annouoceineiit  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  par^igraph  to  the  Commission  for  preventing  non-atten* 
dancQ  at  sch(Jol,  and  the  Commission,  on  the  receipt  of  this  notice,  ahall 
take  meaaurea  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  child  to  be  inscribed  bv  authority 
as  a  pupO  in  a  primary  school  In  choosing  the  school  as  much  regard  as 
possiole  shall  be  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  person  interested^  if  he  expreaset 
any. 

Notice  shall  be  given  of  this  inscription  by  authoiity  to  the  arrondia^ment 
school  inspector  and  to  the  person  responsible  by  Article  1,  and  it  shall 
include  the  name  of  the  =^chool  and  the  date  when  the  child  is  placed  as  a  pupil. 

As  regards  a  child  which  is  insc^ibt^d  in  a  school  by  authority,  th» 
existing  regulation  for  the  levying  of  schoobmoney  is  in  force. 
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Article  2L 

L  If  the  arrondif^sement  ?^clnx>l  inspector  fioils,  on  examining  the  lists  and 
noticefi  sent  him,  that  a  pupil  has  not  regularly  attended  flchool^  while  no 
permii^sion  of  absence  ha,T  been  given  and  no  other  reason  justifies  or 
excuse*  the  neglect^  he  &hall  by  letter  warn  the  persson  responsible  according 
to  Article  1  as  soon  as  possible  to  fulfil  in  future  the  obligations  Uid  upon 
him  by  the  law, 

2.  If  the  arrondifij^ment  school  inspector  finds  that  the  oflFence  described 
in  Article  1  and  Article  B,  2,  ifv^  repeated  mthin  six  months  after  the 
warnine  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para^pi-ph  has  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  jterson  reftponsible  by  Article  1,  he  sliall  give  information 
to  the  Commission  for  j>reventing  non-attendance  at  school,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  repetition  of  the  offence  is  proved  to  him. 

Within  eight  days  from  the  recei|it  of  the  notice  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  this  paragraph  the  person  responsible  by  Article  1  shall  be 
aunimoned  in  writing  by  the  Commission  for  preventing  non-attendance  at 
school. 

At  least  eight  free  days  must  ela|)8e  between  the  suinraons  and  the  day 
apiKiintc<l  for  the  apiieamnce  of  the  re^jtonsible  lierwMi* 

The  per.H<«n  re.sixjnsible  iiccording  to  Article  1,  on  anpearing  l>t*fore  the 
Commissionj  shall  be  reminded  of  his  obligation  ana  solemnly  warned 
against  a  re|>etition  of  his  neglect. 

If  the  i>erson  smnmoned  does  not  ap[)e4irj  the  jjerson  responsible  by 
Article  1  shall  at  once  be  reminded  of  his  obligation  and  solemnly  warned 
in  some  other  way,  considered  most  de^^irable  liy  then),  against  a  repetition 
of  his  neglect  by  the  Commission  for  preventing  non-attendance  at  achooL 

The  arrondissement  st:hr)ol  inspector  shall  receive  immediate  notice  of  the 
dfty  on  which  the  warning,  in  accordance  with  the  fomlh  or  fifth  part  of 
this  pftragrraph,  wiis  given, 

3.  If  tlie  arrondissement  school  inspector  finds  that  the  violation  of 
Article  I  and  Article  6,  2,  is  re|iented  within  six  months  after  the  warning 
nK^nti<ine^l  in  the  preceding  iKiragniph  wjis  given,  he  shall  stmd  the  jienwin 
resix»nsiblc  by  Article  1  a  written  ii^^tice,  tluii  th«-*  administrative  treatment 
of  his  offcnce>N  with  refertm<-e  to  th«'  rlnld  wlmsc  name  is  ^^iven  in  tlie 
notice,  is  ckj^fiit  that  he  i^  reminded,  as  a  fre^sh  offence  has  been  eoininitte«d 
by  hinii  that  this  offence  will  not  yet  l>e  folh»wed  by  ii  criminal  pn>-^cution. 
but  that  in  the  case  of  the  next  offence  committed  within  six  monthss  ana 
iif  furthei-  offences  subset juent I y,  a  proces-verltal  ^^  ill  l^e  drawn  up. 

Instructions  shall  be  issued  as  to  the  manner  of  serving  the  notice 
mentioned  in  this  paragniph  on  the  resjionsible  |)eraon  by  a  geneml  niea£»ure 
of  administration. 

4.  If  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  finds  that  the  Offlfence  dtv«cril*e<l 
in  Article  I  and  Article  6,  2,  has  l>een  committed  as  regards  the  same 
child  within  six  months  after  the  ri'jtlce  nientiont*d  in  the  fireceding 
paragraph  wa-s  sent  to  the  offerjdr-r,  he  shall  transmit  a  jiroces-verlial  of  thi^ 
offence  and  of  subHe^uent  offenca**»  and  of  the  notice  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  ]>anigrapli,  to  the  offirial  of  the  anthorised  Governnjent  Depart- 
ment.  And  he  shall  alii^>  sUitc  therein  the  reai*ona  of  the  irregular  scnool 
attendance,  so  far  as  tliey  are  known  to  him. 

5.  If  six  monihs  have  elapsed,  since  the  notice  mentioned  in  Section  3, 
without  a  fresh  offence  haTiiuf  bien  committed  by  the  same  person  abotit 
the  same  child,  proceedings  miall  be  taken  over  again  according  to  Sections 
1  to  3  incl  of  this  article  m  case  of  a  suba^uent  offence. 

If  a  year  has  expired  without* a  fresh  ofJence  having  been  eommitted  by 
the  same  person  in  conneetion  with  the  same  child^  shice  the  commission  of 
an  offence,  on  which  a  s*int45nce  without  ai>i>ejd  has  lieen  passed,  or  sincd 
tlie  person  <^onvicted  willingly  jMiid  the  Ime^  jiroi'eeduigs  shall  r>e  talbdO 
afre^  as  provided  in  the  preceding  jiart  of  this  jmragrapti  in  the  case  of  a 
subsequent  offence. 

6.  The  administrative  measures  described  in  Sections  1  to  2  incl  of  this 
article,  are  ant  applicable  to  an  offence  mentioned  in  Article  1  and  Article 
6»  8,  conmiftted  with  reference  to  a  child  which  has  been  inscribetl  by 
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Riithf»rity  a,s  a  pupil  of  a  primary  sc}i<K»l^  witliin  six  iiioTith^  from  the  daj 
wben  that  child  was  considered  tfj  belong  to  the  children  attenrling  ihe 
schooL 

With  regard  to  such  an  offence  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  shall 
at  once  transmit  a  proces-verlml  to  the  PnKIic  Prosecutor,  adding  an 
extrain  from  the  list^  and  notices  mentioned  in  Article  19,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  case. 


Article  22, 

The  communal  council  shall  appoint  one  or  more  commissions  to  assist 
the  arrondissement  school  tnspe<-'tor  to  perform  the  duties  mentioned  m 
Articles  20  and  2L 

These  commissions  shall  be  appointed  from  among : 

(1)  Parents,  guardians^  and  other  per»on.s  living  in  the  commune 
reaponaible  for  the  children  in  the  ci immune  inscribed  in  a  primary 
hchool : 

(2)  Teacher.-^  of  full  age  who  are  employed  at  a  public  primary 
6cho<.»l  in  the  commune  ; 

'(3)  Teachers  of  full  age  who  are  employed  at  a  private  primary 
school  in  the  commune  ; 

(4)  Other  inhabititnt*i  of  the  commune,  who  are  of  full  age,  and  who 
are  not  included  in  one  of  the  preceding  classes. 

All  the  per/M>ns  in  the  clasfies  I  to  4»  iucl,  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
repre^iented  in  every  commisaion. 

These  commissions  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  '*  Commissions  for 
preventing  non-attendance  at  school^' 

If  more  than  one  commiasioo  is  chosen  in  a  commune  every  commission 
shall  be  apix>inted  for  a  sijecifically  indicated  portion  of  the  commune. 

The  commnnal  coimcil  .shall  fix  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
misHioTi  or  c(jinnussions  to  he  instituted  in  the  commune,  but  be  it  under* 
stood  that  the  number  of  members  in  one  commission  shall  never  exceetl 
nine. 

The  memlierH  shall  be  apjiomted  for  the  term  of  three  ytmrs*  The 
retiriui;  members  are  eligible  tor  re-appointment. 

If  the  communal  council  ha,s  ar (pointed  no  commission  for  preventiii^^ 
non-attendance  at  sch(X)l  within  three  months  aft^r  the  date  of  thij^  law 
coming  into  operation,  or  has  not  tilled  up  a  vacancy  in  tlie  commission 
within  three  months,  the  appointment  or  tilling  up  of  the  commission  shall 
be  made  by  Our  civil  governor  in  the  Province. 

The  sphere  of  action  of  these  comnussions  shall  bo  regulated  by  general 
administrative  measures, 

If  the  commission  fails  to  fulfil  the  duties  aasigued  to  it^  the  burgomaster 
and  aldennen  shall  take  its  place  and  fulfil  those  duties^  according  to  rules 
to  be  enacted  by  general  measures  of  administration. 


ARTICLE  3^ 

1.  Parents,  guardian.-r,  and  other  responsible  persons  mentioned  in 
Article  1  who  commit  an  otfence  de4icribed  in  Article  1  and  Aiticle  G, 
shall  be  puniiihed  mth  a  line  not  exceeding  fifteen  iiorins  in  any  one  of 
the  following  cases : 

(1)  If  the  offence  i-clates  to  a  child  which  has  been  inscribed  by 
authority  as  a  i^upil  in  a  primary  school,  ami  the  oflence  was  com- 
mitted within  six  months  from  the  day  when  the  child  was  consideretl 
to  belong  to  the  school ; 

(2)  If  the  notice  mentioned  in  Article  21,  Section  S,  was  sent  to  tlie 
offender*  and  if  the  offence  concern*  the  child  to  whom  the  notice 
refers,  and  was  committed  within  six  months  after  the  notice  wm  ^^nt 
to  the  offender ; 
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(3)  If  the  (»ffeiider  Wit-i  ]irevit>ualjr  cunvicte^l  williuut  n-iu  ot  Am»eal 
by  1  or  2  of  thiH  i>anij?ru]>h  or  uilhngly  ixiid  the  fine,  and  the  nneiite 
was  committed  within  one  year  after  the  offence  >>  hicli  led  to  tliti  tx«i* 
viction,  and  relates  to  the  aanie  ckUd ; 

(4)  If  the  otfender  was  previously  convicted  with*»iit  right  of  ap|i«Al 
by  3  of  this  jmra^raph  or  willingly  imid  the  fine,  and  the  Inter  liftence 
was  committed  within  one  yesir  after  that  which  le^l  tn  the  conviction, 
and  relates  to  the  name  c hikl 

2.  If  at  the  dat43  *A  the  conriui-ssion  uf  the  offence  nix  nir:>nths  have  not 
elapsed  since  a  former  oonvictiori  of  the  defendant  without  right  of  appeal, 
in  reference  to  the  siuuc  child  for  nne  of  the  otTence.s  mentioned  m  the 
lirat  paragraiih  t-«f  this  article  or  htuce  the  ctmvicted  i>erHon  uilHn;^y 
paid  the  tine,  ne  ^hall  l«  puni.shed  with  a  tine  not  exceeding  fifty  tlorinK. 

In  the  cHMJ  of  a  necund  or  tltird  repetition,  comniitted  in  regard  to  the 
same  ehild^  also  within  six  inontli.s  after  the  hirit  conviction  ^Wthout 
right  of  appeal  or  s^ince  the  convicted  peraou  \nliingly  paid  the  fine, 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  s«ven  days  may  l>e  inflicted  instead  of 
the  tine. 

Article  ^4. 

kt'ad  tyaohers  who  do  nnt  attend  to  the  warning  mentijneil  in  tlie  Uvt 
baragranli  r>f  Article  194  f*hall  \m  ]>iini*ihed  with  a  line  not  exccctibig 
fifteen  tliirin:^. 

If  at  the  dat*?  of  the  cnmmiwsion  of  this  ofTciice  a  year  haa  not  yet 
elapsed  since  a  jtrevioiis  conviction  of  the  olicnder  withnut  right  of  apijeal 

\de    «jf 


fr)r    an    oflcrice    mentioned 


A    thin    articl 


the   tirnt   paragnipli 
fiinco  the  c<*nvi(^ted  pernon  willijij^'ly  |ntid  the  fine,  he  shall  be  punialied 
with  a  fine  ni*t  exceedin;:  fifty  florin .s. 

On  a  wjcontl  or  third  rc(>etitK>n»  cominitied  als^j  within  a  year  from  thu 
date  of  the  hist  convictiLiii  without  right  of  ami«^al»  or  since  the  offender 
willingly  iiaid  the  fine^  a  fine  not  excecHjing  one  hundred  Hurina 
Khali  be  indicted, 

AUTICtB  23. 

The  arnmdisH^inevtt  K'huil  iiisjHx'tor  is  emjiowered  to  t)^k  imrcul^, 
guardiaiLSj  and  other  reH^xjnsible  iieri^ons  inentioiierl  in  Article  1,  who 
fulfil  their  obligation  mentione*!  in  Artich*  I  by  affording  home 
instruction,  for  infonnHtifin  in  writing'  uf  the  tini*,'  dnring  whieh  the 
children  receive  iirimary  hoim*  instruction  in  the  various  sulijectn.  The 
p*?rson  resiHUisiblc  hy  iVrticlr  I  is  lM»UMd  to  ftirnihh  that  information. 
The  iirronuiK»ement  scIilmiI  insi>ector  is  cm[»<»xvcred  to  reipiest  to  Ihj 
tidnjUted  to  the  lesions. 

lie  is  cnnMmei*ed  to  call  uj*  thechildreu  mentioned  in  the  fir^t  |»aragrttph 
once  in  the  year,  in  order  to  nseertaiii  if  ade< plate  instruction  m  given  in 
the  subjects  which  that  in^truetiun  ought  to  embmce.  The  person  respon- 
feible  by  Article  1  is  IhjuikI  to  take  care  that  the  !^umnkt>ns  is  olipyed. 

At  leftbt  ten  clear  day?*  muiit  intervene  between  the  iiumnum:^  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  examination. 

If  the  instruction  proves  to  be  unsatisfactory,  the  arroudissement  school 
inspector  bball  warn  the  per&oD  re-tponfiible  oy  Article  1  to  adequately 
improve  it  within  three  months,  and  the  lattwr  ia  bound  to  obey  that 
warning. 

The  arrondisdenient  school  inspector  muat  make  u^e  of  tho  powen»  eon- 
ferred  on  Mm  in  this  article  only  when  thert  \h  a  ^vell -grounded  rea^n  for 
♦  erious  doulit  that  the  obliiration  to  give  instruction  i»  strictly  fulfilled 

Whenever  parents,  guardians,  or  other  re.  ix>nbible  persons  do  not  furnish 
the  required  infonnation  mentioned  in  the  first "  paragraph  of  tlii^  article, 
or  whenever  children  are  not  submitted  hy  i^rent^-,  guardians,  or  other 
res»i>on8ible  persons  to  the  examination  by  the  arh»ndiiisement  school 
inspector  as  prescribed,  as  also  whenever,  in  a  second  oxaminHtion  at  tliA 
ma  of  the  fMniod  mentioned  in  the  third  mrairraph,  no 
inipro\'ement   is  shown,  the  aiTOndisMemcnt   scboo!  ins^^ctor. 
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rvaHi^Df^  fnr  it  mjciii  U>  liitii  tip  jy^ify  ui  exruso  it»  ^IihH  send  a  pmc^sverlial 
i»n  th»?  Hiil»if«*t  tr»  Ihf*  Htitbnri^ed  nrfii^ial  of  thf  t  Ir^vcriiHit'iit  Demrtinent. 

Th*^  ]«n>vi>ietnw  of  tliis  jutii'lc  air  ;ilst»  aii|ili<'}tlj|e  to  pnpils  of  [irivate 
Mdi<Mi(t*,  where  less  than  sixtL^ii  lii»ur,>  y^r  week  <»t"  instruction  i)*  given  in 
\lw  Kiihject.s  mentioned  tnrder  a—h  hi  Artirle  2  of  the  law  for  reguUiling 
jiritnary  iivstruetioii. 

InntructioDB  fur  the  t^iirrying  out  *4  this  Article  shall  be  given  in  general 
measures  of  adniiiiisjtratiun* 

Akthjle  2a 

The  penalties  in  Article  23  are  applicable  to  mrents,  giiardianB,  or  other 
re.^ponhible  i*erson.s  mentioned  in  x4rticle  1,  wlio  are  guilty  of  an  oflFetice 
agains^t  one  of  the  regulations  in  Article  '2X 

Article  27. 

The  ro^Tviisance  of  the  i^ffences,  mentioned  in  Article  23,  taken  in  conncc* 
tint!  with  Arhcle'<  I  and  iJ,  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  district  judge 
within  whose  jurisdiction  ihu  printiirj'  scht^tl  to  which  the  child  belongs  is 
situated.  The  cognisance  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  article  26  lies  witliin 
thn  province  of  the  di»trii  t  jurlge^  within  wIiohc  jurisdiction  is  nitiiated 
{ft)  the  home  of  the  rcsponsitik*  i^ernon,  if  tlie  child  lives  with  that 
]ter.soH  ;  (/>)  the  inHtitution  under  the  control  uf  the  reHpun«*ible  per»uii,  if 
the  child  i«  in  that  iJiatitution. 

Artrlk  2K 

The  tleclaration  made  by  the  anondisseinent  schoi^l  insiiector  on  his 
orticifil  oath  to  the  effcet  that  it  is  proved  from  the  lint^,  the  observatlonH, 
and  the  informutiijn  drawn  »ip  according  to  Article  1(1  which  have  been 
handed  to  him,  that  a  child  has  )jeen  placed  in  a  prumiry  ?sclio<d,  that 
a  eliihl  has  been  in.scriWl  by  authority,  and  that  a  child  on  the  daya 
and  in  the  school  hours  .set  doAvn  in  that  declaration,  apart  from  ttie 
CHsen  mentioned  in  the  second  imragraph  of  Article  2.  has  not  attended 
the  K^hool,  nhall  1>e  held  to  furnish  a  comiilete  ]»roof  of  cadi  of  these 
circunistanceHi  so  far  as  the  aWve  facta  are  not  contradicte*!. 

The  declaration  nia^le  by  the  arrondissenient  ijchool  insjiector  on  his 
official  oath : — 

I.  Tliat  imreut,s,  ^niardians,  or  other  ri5S|K>nsiii!e  j)orsc»iH  mentioned 
in  Article  1  have  not  on  Ini  applicution,  fitrniKhtHl  him  with  the 
information  mentioned  in  the  first  paragrapli  of  Article  25. 

'  2.  That  |«irenls,  guard ians»  or  other  reponHiblu  i>erHon!s  mentioned  in 
Article  I  have  not  submit twl  a  child  to  tlie  examination  prescribed 
by  the  second,  sixth ,  or  seventh  |>aragraph  of  Article  25. 

3.  That  no  satisfactory  improvement  Iirr  been  shown  at  a  second 
examination,  according  to  the  sixth  itara*;raph  of  Article  25,  shall  bo 
held  to  furnish  a  complete  proof  of  each  of  these  circumstancea. 

ARtfCLfi  2a 

^  Tke  communal  council  is  empowered  to  issue  an  order  that,  tindeir  con- 
ditions to  be  detailed  in  that  order,  police  oflScera  shall  be  empowered  to 
brliig  a  child,  whom  they  find  on  tne  public  road  during  schom  hours  to 
the  head  teacher  of  the  school  to  which  the  child  belongs. 


Article  30. 

The  declarations,  the  lists,  and  the  information  mentioned  in  Article.^  lo, 
IB,  and  19,  phall  be  drawn  up  in  forms  to  be  approved  by  the  Ministet 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  law  for  regulating  ptimary  instruction. 
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Abticle  3L 

The  foriDB  of  the  declarations  mentioned  in  Articles  4  and  10,  a^^  alwn  the 
hlank  lists  and  the  forms  of  the  information  tables  mentioned  in  Article  19, 
may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  at  the  office  of  the  sfcretary  of  the  commune, 
and,  together  with  the  lists  mentioned  in  Article  IB,  shall  l>e.  furnished  by 
the  8tate»  free  of  expenf<e,  to  the  communal  authorities. 

Article  32. 

The  acts  made  punidhable  by  this  law  shall  be  condidered  as  criminat 
ofiences. 

Abticle  33. 

All  printed  petitions  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  this  law  are  free  from 
stamp  duty  ami  from  the  formality  of  registration  ;  the  iB8ae  of  the«e  docu- 
ments IB  free  of  charge. 

NoticeR,  declarations,  apnlicatirmn,  and  petitions,  mentioned  iij  Articles 
4,  9,  10,  and  13,  with  due  onservance  of  the  instructions  to  be  given  by  Us, 
may  l*e  went  free  of  postage  by  the  persons  concerned.  Free  postage 
Bhall  also  fie  granted  for  nenaing  t4D  ]>er8on.s  concerned  the  information  of 
permisfiionsj  arrangements,  warnings,  summonses,  etc.,  mentioned  in 
Articles  10,  13,  16,  20,  21,  and  25. 

TITLE  11. 
Instniction  in  Continuation  Schools. 

Article  34. 

Opportunities  of  instruction  in  a  Continuation  School  shall  be  afforded 
to  those  iiersfms  who  have  received  the  UMual  primary  inHtruction, 

The  Continuatitjn  8choc»l  course  may  alnu  be  extended  to  subjects  not 
rom prised  in  primaiy  instruction. 

The  communal  council,  uftei  I'l^nsultu  ion  with  the  district  sclii*ol 
irk!i[)ector|  and  after  receiving  iiif*>rniatiu»i  Unm  ike  licfwl  te^icher  or  head 
teachers  of  the  primaiy  schools,  nhall  je^^iUate  the  curriculum  of  the 
C*ontiiitmtion  School  and  the  manner  iu  which  infitmction  shall  l>e  given, 
according  to  local  requirements,  and  with  due  observance  of  the  follow- 
ing regulations  : 

1.  That  it  must  be  given  for  at  leawt  ninety-six  houns  in  the  y€iaA\ 

2.  That  it  yiust  include  at  least  four  subjects  of  instruction,  anjoug 
which  two  at  loajit  arc  comprised  in  the  usual  school  instmction. 

3.  That  it  must  lie  so  arranged  that  parents  who  do  not  wish  their 
children  to  receive  more  than  *JiS  hours  of  rej>etition-instniction  in  the 
year,  may  Ije  able  to  send  them  to  a  regular  course,  without  exceeding 
this  nun»l>er  of  hours. 

4.  That,  excepting  always  temporary  exemption  for  certain  com- 
munes or  i>arts  of  comnumes  to  }je>  allowed  by  Us,  opj»ortunity  must 
lie  atfordea  for  girls,  whether  they  take  part  in  the  lessons  with  boys*  or 
not,  of  receiving  Continuation  Schwl  instruction  for  96  hours  iu  the 
year  ap&rt  from  the  hours  iu  the  evening. 

5.  That  not  more  than  two  half -days  in  the  week  must  be  devoted 
to  this  instruction,  apart  from  the  hours  in  the  eveniiig, 

6.  Thai  during  the  hours  itssigned  for  this  instiiiction  in  thr  rooms 
selected  for  that  purjMiJse,  the  usual  priiimry  instruction  shall  not  k* 
given  to  the  classes  of  the  prijuary  school  which  are  instructed  in 
those  rooms, 

A  le&soQ  hour,  beginning  at  5  o'clock  iu  the  afternoon,  or  later^  rthall  l>e 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  evening  hours. 
Article  Ift  and  Article  19,  h,  are  applicable  to  thia  case. 
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TITLE  III. 
Final  and  temporary  provisions. 

Akticle  35. 

For  the  furtherance  of  attendance  at  school  the  communal  council  is 
empowered  to  supply  food  and  clothing  to  school  children  who  stand  in 
need  of  them,  or  to  grant  a  subsidy  for  that  object,  in  both  cases  according 
to  relations  to  be  made  by  general  measures  of  administration. 

Children  who  attend  the  public  schools  and  children  who  attend 
private  schools,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  2  of  this  law, 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Akticle  36. 

As  regards  children  for  whom  permission  shall  be  asked,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  13,  within  six  months  from  tne  date  of  this 
law  coming  into  operation,  the  period  of  six  months,  mentioned  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  Article  13,  snail  be  replaced  by  the  shorter  period  which  has 
elapsed  oetween  the  date  of  this  law  coming  into  operation  and  the  day  of 
the  application. 

Article  37. 

This  law  may  be  cited  under  the  title  of  the  "  Compulsory  Education 
Law." 

Akticle  38. 

This  law  shall  come  into  operation  at  a  date  to  be  subsequently  fixed 
by  Us. 

On  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  law  the  Articles  80  and  81  of  the 
law  for  regulating  primarv  instruction  cease  to  be  in  force. 

We  order  and  direct  that  this  law  shall  be  inserted  in  the  StanUhlad, 
and  that  all  Ministerial  Departments^  Authorities,  Boards,  and  Civil 
Functionaries,  whom  it  may  concern,  shall  co-m)erate  to  the  strict  carrying 
out  of  the  same.    Given  at  Soestdijk,  the  7th  July,  1900. 

(Signed)       Wilhelmina. 
(Contersigned) 

H.  Ck)EMAy  BoR(»B8IU8, 

Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Published  on  the  Eighteenth  of  July,  1900. 

(Signed)       (Jort  V.  D.  Lindex, 

Minister  of  Justice. 
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B.— THE  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  LAW  OF  1889. 


(StaatfiUad  No.  175.)  Law  of  the  8th  December  1889,  for  the  partial 
atnendment  of  the  Law  of  17  August  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127)  for  the 
regulation  of  primary  instruction. 

We  William  III.,  liy  the  Grace  of  CW,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince 
of  Orange-Nassau,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

To  all  who  shall  see  this  or  hear  this  read,  greeting ! 

We  proclaim  that  we,  taking  into  consideration  that  it  is  desirable 
partially  to  revise  the  law  of  17  August,  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127),  for  the 
regulation  of  primary  instruction,  as  amended  by  the  laws  of  27  July  1882 
(Staatsblad  No.  117),  3  January  1884  (Staatsblad  No.  2),  11  July  1884 
(Staatsblad  No.  123),  and  Vy  April  1886  (Staatsblad  No.  64) ; 

Having  attended  to  Our  Council  of  State  and  by  common  consent  of  the 
States-General,  do  hereby  approve  the  following  : 


Article  I. 

Clauses  2,  3,  8,  9,  12,  14,  15, 16,  19,  24,  28,  32,  second  section,  39,  45,  46, 
48,  56,  576,  60,  61,  63,  last  section,  65,  65  6^t»,  73  and  85,  last  section,  of  the 
law  ot  17  August  1878,  shall  read  as  follows : 

Clause  2.— This  law  includes,  among  the  subjects  of  primary  education 
instniction  in : 
n.  Heading. 
6.  Writing, 
f.  Arithmetic. 

d.  The  elements  of  the  Dutch  language. 

e.  The  elements  of  the  history  of  Holland. 
/.  The  elements  of  geography. 

tj.  The  elements  of  natural  lii«tory. 
/f.  Singing. 

f .  First  exercises  in  drawing. 

j.  Gymnastic  exercises,  inde|)endent,  or  in  form  of  drill. 
k.  Useful  manual  work  for  girls. 

Besides  the  above,  instruction  can  also  be  given  in  primary  schools  in- 
L  The  elements  of  the  French  language. 
m.  The  elements  of  the  German  language, 
n.  The  elements  of  the  English  language, 
o.  The  elements  of  universal  history. 
p.  The  elements  of  science. 
q.  Drawing. 

r.  The  elements  of  agriculture. 
B.  Gymnastics. 
t.  Fancy  manual  work  for  girls. 

Clause  3.— The  primary  schools  established  and  supported  by  the  State 
or  by  communes  are  public  schools,  the  others  are  private  schools.  No 
provision  is  made  by  the  waterway  departments*  to  provinces  on  behalf 

♦  Dutch  "  irnt^tiehappen^^  adapted  French  "  wattinnguesJ^ 
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of  primarj;  iiiiit ruction.  No  conti  ibutions  f*f  money  nur  any  otlier  siiji|X)rt 
may  be  jE^iven  by  the  communes  either  directly  or  iniliroctly  if*  [irivate 
Hchools  or  private  in^titutioas  for  the  trmuing  of  teaeherHj  exrej*t  In  the 
cases  and  under  the  conditions  net  forth  in  tliiM  lnw. 

Clause  8.— Young  fiersons  of  both  aexea  may  be  admitted  into  the  school 
as  pupil-teachera,  provided  they— 

a.  Have  attained  their  fifteenth  year  and  not  exceeded  their  nine 
teenth,  or  hold  the  certificate  referred  to  in  Clause  56,  under  n, 

k  Are  engH^eii  in  no  woik  in  the  school  other  thati  that  in  which 
they  are  occupied  under  the  aupervisioii  and  guidiiiice  ul'  a  comiw^teut 
person  present  in  the  same  achonl-iixim  ;  and 

c.  After  having  been  appicint^  impil- teacher*  for  three  monthn^  are 
in  jMiH-sesnion  of  a  testimonial  approved-  in  writing  by  the  f^cliool 
infti>ector  of  the  arrondi^isement,  not  leiw  recent  than  one  year,  and 
Uhued  and  .signed  by  the  head  teacher  of  the  school  which  they 
were  attending  at  the  time  of  such  iHsue,  Mating  that  their  moral 
conduct  and  their  progress  are  satiBfaotory. 

In  the  event  of  the  sch«K>l  inntx^ctor  of  the  arrondiBseinent  withholdin>j 
his  approval,  the  head  teacher  ol  the  school  may  mthiii  a  fortnight  after 
aach  refusal  appeal  for  a  df*cision  to  the  district  school  insi^*ect<H*.  Thisi 
latter  give*  hin  deoinion  within  a  month. 

The  head  teacher  of  the  school  gives  a  written  notice,  at  least  three  day** 
in  advance^  of  the  admission  of  u  pniiil  teacher  into  hiu  fichixil,  to  tii<» 
school  insfieetor  of  the  arrrmdisr^cmcnt, 

Clause  a  —  Wliasi^ever  xhall,  in  opposition  Uv  the  rules  laid  down  in 
ClaiUie  5  (1B78),  give  inatrnction  in  preijii.ses  not  ap] proved  of,  or  who  an 
head  tejicher  of  a  school  admits  more  iMipils  tiito  a  chiNs-room  tfian  it  may 
hold  by  the  re^nilationn  net  forth  in  that  Clause  or  who  admits  thereto 
pupil-toacherb  without  previously  having  disjiatclied  the  requisite  \mtten 
notification,  or  otherwise  than  in  tlie  manner  stiiteil  in  ClauBC  8,  is  punished 
by  u  fine  not  excetHiins  fifty  florins  (gulden ). 

If  at  the  time  the  offence  was  eomndtted  two  years  have  not  elapsed 
einee  a  prenons  sentence  without  apjDeal  was  fimnotmceil  on  the  offender 
for  a  similar  offence,  he  is  piuilshetl  oy  a  line  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
florina  or  by  imprisoiunent  for  a  term  not  exceeding  a  fnrtnight.  On  a 
second  or  auhseijuent  repetition  of  the  ofJ'ence  committed  within  two 
years  after  the  last  sentence  without  ap|>eal  was  pronounced,  a  punishment 
of  at  least  one  year's  imprisoiimeTit  is  inflicted. 

Clause  12.— Normal  schools  and  courses  nf  inatruction  for  the  training  of 
teachers  are  cfttabtished  and  supported  by  the  State, 

The  e^tabliahnient  of  them  is  regulated  by  general  measures  of 
adnjinintration. 

A  State  contribution  can  be  granted  on  behalf  f»f  tlie  training  of 
teachers ; — 

L  To  communal  or  private  nr^rmal  ftchools  ; 

2.  To  normal  school  teachers  and  head  teachers  for  each  of  the 
persons  trained  by  them,  who  have  obtained  the  certificate  referred  to 
m  Clause  56»  according  to  the  ndes  and  conditi«»ns  to  be  made  by  Us 
.    by  general  measures  of  administration. 

Regulations  a  and  c  of  Clause  8  and  those  of  Clause  9,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  admission  of  pupil -teachers,  do  not  apply  to  the  practice 
schools  which  are  attached  to  the  nornuil  schools  indicated  by  Vs, 

Clause  14.—  .  .  .  ,  Excei»t»ng  the  cases  provided  for  in  Clause  19 
under  a,  h^  c^c?  and  /an  app<?al  ma>  L>e  maide  to  L  a  against  every  resolution 
taken  in  vntue  of  thin  law  by  the  Deputations*  by  any  person  interested  in 
the  auperviaion  or  amendment  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Deputation. 


♦  ^*  Oedeputeerdt  State n^'  Etatf,  DipuUi  or  Deputations  Permantntep^ 
the  official  body  to  which  all  communal  a(*^.ounts  are  paid  in  each  Province, 
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Tlie  apjieal  nuLst  be  lodged  within  thirty  days,  coiiBting  from  the  dav 
whereon  the  resolution  waa  published  or  forwarded  to  the  party  concerned. 

Clause  15.— This  law  is  not  applicable  to — 

a.  Any  person  who  give^  special  instruction  exclusively  in  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  stated  in  Clau^^  2,  under  4,  ^  k^  q,  r,  and  L 

b.  Thofle  HchoolH  exclusively  intendeil  for  jiBtruction  in  one  or  more  j 
of  the  subjectfi  stated  in  Clauiie  %  under  /*,  /,  J,  k^  y,  r,  *,  and  L 

Claane  16.— In  every  commune  suGlcient  primary  instruction  shall  bo 
given  in  an  adequate  number  of  achooUf  which  »hall  be  accessible  to  all 
children  without  any  distinction  of  creed. 

The  instruction  embraces  the  subject^i  enumerated  in  Clause  2,  a^k^  and 
whtn  sufficient  need  ot  extension  exiaUi,  one  or  more  or  even  all  subjects 
mentioned  in  that  clauii^  under  l-L 

Tlie  childreu  admitted  to  the  school  are  obliged  iu  each  class  to  take 
part  in  all  the  branches  of  instruction  taught  therein,  excepting  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  Clause  2,  under  j  and  «, 

Adjoinin;^  communes  may  .  ,  .  ,  combine  in  the  foundation  and 
miLinteuiinrc  of  joint  schor»ls»  or  in  the  drawing  up  of  regidations  con- 
cf  niing  the  a<lmission  of  clnldren  from  the  one  cfmimune  to  the  sehooln  of 
the  other. 

Uauae  19, — The  resolutions  of  the  Communal  Council  concerning — 

a.  The  pltwre  where  school  premises  sUall  be  erected  j 

fj.  The  iliniinution  of  the  number  of  schools  or  of  the  sco[»e  of  the 
instruction  ; 

c*  The  amalgamation  of  a  school  with,  or  its  substitutiou  for,  another 
achout  ; 

d.  The  closing  of  a  achojl  or  the  suspension  of  ini*truction  in  a 
school ; 

c.  The  age  which  childi^n  miist  have  attained  before  they  are 
admitted  to  the  public  school  and  the  age  at  which  they  must  quit 
the  Hchfjol ;  and 

/  The  dismissal  of  teachers    .... 

are  subtnitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Deputation. 

Clause  24. —The  heail  teacher  of  the  school  is  assisted  by  at  least  one 
toacher,  a^  noon  as  the  numiier  of  children  att«3nding  the  school  exceeds 
forty,  and  by  at  least  two  teachers  ils  soon  as  the  numlxsr  amounts  to 
ninety -one. 

An  additional  teacher  is  required  for  every  twenty-five  children  In 
attendance. 

Wheiit  incbidin^?  the  head  teacher  of  the  school,  the  nunilier  of  teachers 
attached  to  the  M-hfiol  tK'cording  to  the  aforesaid  regulations  of  this  clauae 
shall  exceed  four,  two  of  th*:*ni  at  least,  or  if  the  number  exceeds  eight, 
thrw  at  least,  mu»t  have  attained  the  iige  of  twenty-three,  and  must 
possess  the  rank  of  head  teacher. 

Among  the  teachers  mentioned  iu  this  clause,  those  wno  give  in^^truction 
exclusively  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  named  in  Clause  2  under  h-t 
are  not  included. 

More  than  tKJO  children  may  not  be  admitted  simultaneously  to  any 
school,  unless  {K'rmission  be  granted  by  Us  for  special  reasons. 

The  application  of  this  clause  is  based  upoti  the  number  of  children  who 
are  rtjcogniaed  as  pupils  actually  in  attendance  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month  of  January  in  the  current  schcx^l  year. 

\Vhen  this  basis  cannot  bo  taken  owing  to  the  date  when  the  school  was 
cHUl>li«hed,  the  nuinbei  of  pupils  who  were  recognised  as  actually  in 
fttt4*Tidiince  tm  the  last  day  of  tho  month  following  that  on  which  the 
scho<il  was  opened,  shall  bo  substituted. 
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\  28.— The  tttvchers  attat'hecl  to  the  communal  schools  are  nomi- 

'  the  communal  council 
The  nomination  of  the  t-eacher  [)laced  at  the  hBad  of  thi?  ,seho<jl  is  made 
by  a  couimittee  of  at  least  three  authorised  (lorjious,  including  the  Biirgo- 
ma&ter  and  Aldermen  and  the  diiitrict  schof*l  mspector. 

Should  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen  and  the  school  inspector  he  unable 
to  agree  (on  a  selection),  a  oomjiaratite  exanunJitiou  of  the  ([ualiheationa  of 
the  caiifUdates  must  precede  the  nomination.  Should  more  than  six 
competent  persons  present  themselves  for  exainination,  the  Burgomaster 
and  Aldermen,  in  consultation  with  the  district  sch(>{>l  ioHpector,  may 
determine  what  candidates  shall  compete,  provided  that  they  be  not  le?*!* 
than  six.  In  the  event  of  disagreement  respecting  the  choice  of  the 
i»ers<:m9  to  be  examined,  all  those  candidateij  who  presented  themselves  for 
examination  .shall  be  admitted  to  it. 

In  the  event  of  the  nomination  taking  place  after  the  said  eonjjietitive 
examination,  a  reiwirt  furnblied  by  at  lea:st  three  competent  persona 
shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  dintriL't  siduxtl  inspector  and  forwarded  to  th© 
council,  together  with  a  written  exiiknatoryrecommeudation  regarding  the 
candidates.  Everything  whicli  further  concerns  the  exanjination  mentioned 
in  this  clause,  is  settled  by  Us  by  general  measui'e^  of  adminiHtrtUlon* 

In  communes  where  there  are  more  a(!hools  than  one  the  fceacher  who  la 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  one  can  l)e  placed  at  the  he^id  of  the  other, 
without  any  repirt,  if  the  municipal  council  agree  thereto  after  consulting 
the  district  school  insitector.  Tlie  nomination  uf  other  teAchern  must  be 
l)afl#*d  upon  a  report  of  at  leju«t  thi*ee  cf>mj>etent  ^xjrsons,  including  the 
Burgomaster  and  Aldermen  in  conference  with  the  school  inspector  of  the 
arrondissement,  after  receipt  of  tlie  re]iort  of  the  head  teacher  of  the 
Hclaool  to  which  the  nomination  is  to  be  made.  The  head  teacher's  report 
and  the  written  explanatory  recommendation  of  the  arrondissement 
inspector  are  laid  befoir  the  communal  council 

Teachers  attached  to  schools  which  are  sui>ported  exclmaively  by^the 
State  are  nominated  by  Our  Minister  who  is  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  law. 

Clause  32,  second  section-— If  in  the  ciuse  of  a  head  teacher  no  provision 
is  made  by  the  communal  council  to  fill  the  f^ost  within  six  months  of  its 
becoming  vacant,  the  appointment  is  made  by  the  Deputation  after  a 
preliminary  examination  into  the  qualifications  of  the  canaidatea. 

Clause  39.— A  head  teacher  or  an  ordinary  teacher  who  is  discharged  owing 
to  the  suppression  '^f  the  school,  or  owing  to  the  abolition  of  his  fiost  because 
the  number  of  teachei^  exceeds  that  prescribed  by  law  (provided  he  has  not 
reached  the  period  when  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension),  shall  receive  an 
interim  salary*  to  be  granted  by  the  State  amounting  t-o  one-half  the 
annual  salaiy  which  he  was  receiving  at  the  time  of  his  diiicharge.  This 
interim  salary  expires  in  five  years  in  the  case  of  a  head  teacher  and  in  two 
years  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  tmcber,  or  when  the  head  teacher  or 
ordinary  teacher  becomes  entitled  to  a  f)ension,  or  as  soon  aa  he  is 
nominated  to  any  Government,  provincial,  or  communal  iiost,  the  salary  of 
which  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  this  interim  saiarj\  oi"  accepts  any 
appointment  not  offered  by  the  State,  province,  or  commune.  Upon  hb 
accepting  an  appointment  not  offered  by  the  State,  province,  or  commune, 
the  income  of  which  is  less  than  the  interim  salary,  this  latter  is 
decreased  by  the  deduction  of  the  amount  of  that  income. 

Except  in  the  last-named  case^  the  time  during  which  such  interim  salary 
has  been  received  is  reckoned  in  the  claim  for  pensions. 

One-half  of  the  interim  salary  granted  to  ordinary  teachers,  but  no  jmrt 
of  that  granted  to  head  teachers  of  schools,  is  refunded  to  the  State  by 
the  commune. 


*  Dutch,  wachtgeM;  French,  traitemcnte  d^attmte. 
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(The  abtjve  clause  does  not  apply  tn  teachera  in  public  schools  wh**  are 
excliiiiively  entrusted  with  instruction  in  one  or  mote  of  the  subjects  named 
in  Clause  2  under  A,  i,  it,  7,  r  and  ^  n«>r  to  teachers  Ln  public  sch<x)ls  who 
give  instruction  ejccluaively  in  cue  of  the  subject**^  or  in  both  the  subject* 
named  in  Clause  3  ander  j  and  i^  unless  they  af^  give  ini^tniction  in  one  or 
more  of  the  :*ubje<^tji  named  in  CUuse  t  under  h,  i'»  l\  q^  r  and  t.) 

Clause  45,— Ever)-  year  a  ooutribuliou  ia  given  by  the  State  to  the 
commune  as  foUowis  :— 

I  a.  For  every  head  teacher  of  a  st'hnol  of  ninety  pupils  and  ander, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Horius  ; 

Frf»m  ninety-fuie  to  a  hundnid  and  ninety  nine  impib  bchisive,  three 
hundred  florinn ; 

From  two  Innidred  to  three  hundred  and  nine  pupils  iufhtAive,  four 
hundred  florins  ; 

From  three  hundred  and  ten  to  four  hundred  and  nineteen  pupilji 

inclusive,  live  hundred  florinn  ; 

From  four  hundrtd  and  twenty  pupils  and  upwardi*,  six  hundr&rl 
Ho  rim*  ; 

6.  For  every  teacher  who  uaHista  the  head  teacher,  so  far  a^  such 
a»siHtan<*e  fs  ohli^torj^  according  to  Clause  24,  for  whooU  of  forty -one 
to  ninety  pupils  inelnsi\  e,  one  hundiY^d  and  MXy  ttorinj^ ; 

Of  niut'ty-one  puiJils  and  uIkjvo,  two  bundi'ed  rtoriuj^ ;  but  for  each  of 
those  t^^ichers  wlto  nave  attained  the  age  of  twenty-three  and  hold  the 
rank  of  head  teacher,  so  far  an  ^<uch  teat  her  or  teacherM  are  rwj aired 
by  Clause  :Jt,  three  huncbtnl  flnrins. 

r.  If  the  teat*hiiig  staff  attaclted  to  the  school  exceeda  the  miniuinm 
of  teachers  tixed  by  Clause  t\  i — 

For  Hchools  of  ninety  pupils  and  undergone  hundred  and  fifty 
florins,  anil  fixim  ninety-one  t*^i  three  hundred  and  nine  i*npifs 
inclusive,  two  hundred  norins  for  each  teacher ; 

Ffjr  schools  of  tliree  hundred  and  ten  pupils  and  above,  two 
hundred  Horins  i)er  teacher  for  at  most  two  teachers  ; 
But  if,  in  addition  to  subjects  a^k\  the  instruction  at  the  same  time 
includes  two  at  least  of  the  aubjecta  mentioned  under  /,  »*,  and  u,  and 
the  subject  mentioned  under  p  of  Clause  2  i — 

For  schools  of  ninety  pupils  and  under,  two  hundretl  florint  for 
one  teacher ; 

For  schools  of  ninety-one  pupils  to  a  hundred  and  ninety- nine 
inclusive,  two  hvindreil  and  fafty  florins  per  teai'her  for  at  nn^at 
two  tciachers 

For  schools  of  two  hundred  ptipik  and  uj>wards,  two  hundretl 
and  fifty  Horins  |>er  t^sacher  for  at  niost  three  teachers. 

If  a  teftcher^  in  the  ci>urse  of  the  year,  has  to  perform  his  military 
servicei,  or  is  discharged,  or  dies,  the  contribution  is  reckoned  according 
to  the  scale  named  under  a,  ^,  and  r,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
full  months  during  which  he  ha^  been  attached  to  the  school  in  tho 
course  of  that  year. 

%.  Twenty-five  per   cent,    of   the   expenses  incurred    in   erectii 

altering,  or  purchasing  school  premise^  so  far  as  theae  expenses 
not  devolve  upon  others,  or  are  lound  in  other  ways. 

With  regard  to  the  contribution  under  1,  those  schools  do  not  con 
under  its  application  in  which  the  fees  produce  an  average  incon 
of  eighty  tlonns  and  upwards  per  annum  in  resj^ct  of  each  pupil. 

For  the  computation  of  the  grant  the  ba*^is  taken  is  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  pupils  to  the  numlx^r  of  teachers,  in  accordance  with 
the  scale  mcntionea  in  Clause  34, 
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Rules  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  these  reflations  are  ffiven  by 
lis  by  general  measures  pf  administration  with  due  regard  to  the 
beginnings,  and  with  the  exceptions  of  the  completion,  or  of  the 
repayment  after  the  expiration  of,  the  year  of  service  for  which  the 
payment  of  this  grant  was  made. 

a.  Grants  are  paid  in  advance  as  follows  :— 

To  those  mentioned  under  1  a  and  h  according  to  the  number  of 
teachers  which  mast  he  attached  to  the  school  by  the  rules  set 
forth  in  ClauHe  24  ; 

To  those  mentioned  under  1  c,  so  far  as  the  number  of  teachers 
attached  to  the  school  on  January  1  of  the  year  of  service  comes 
into  consideration  for  the  contribution  ; 

h.  To  those  named  under  2,  in  connection  with  the  jjeriods  of  payment. 

Clause  46.— To  meet  the  exixjnses  which  are  to  l)e  defrayed  by  the 
commune,  a  school  fee  oi  at  least  -20  cents.  i)er  month  must  be  exacted 
from  every  pupil  in  attendance,  with  the  exception  of  the  indigent,  or 
those  who,  tliough  not  indigent,  are  in  Ktraitened  circumstances.*  The 
poorer  parentst  are  onlyjiable  for  a  proj  portion  of  the  fee  when  the  school 
fees  are  alike  for  every  child  of  the  same  class. 

Exemption  from  the  obligation  to  levy  school  fees  may  be  granted  to  a 
conmiune  by  Us  in  C'ouncil  by  a  decree  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  such 
exemption.    Withdrawal  of  this  exemption  is  effected  in  like  manner. 

The  introduction,    mwlificiition,  or  abolition    of   these  school  fees  is 

effected  with this  understanding,  that  Our  approval 

of  this  payment  will  not  be  .withheld  save  by  the  advice,  giving  explicit 
reasons.:^  of  the  Council  of  State. 

The  levying  of  fees  is  settled  by  kK*al  statute The 

school  fees  shall  amount  to  no  more  for  any  child  that  can  be  considered 
to  represent  the  expense  incurred  by  the  commune  for  the  instruction 
of  that  child. 

Clause  48.— Unless  otherwise  ordained  by  a  regulation  made  in  virtue  of 
the  last  section  of  Clause  10,  the  sch^x)!  fees  exacted  from  the  children 
from  other  communes  shall  not  exceed  those  exacted  from  the  school 
children  resident  in  the  conunune  which  levies  the  school  fees.  For  two 
or  more  children  of  one  family  who  attend  school  at  the  same  time,  the 
fees  can  be  reduced  below  what  they  would  be  if  reckono<l  for  each  child 
separately. 

Claivse  56. — Certificates  of  <|iialificatio]i§  imply  :- 

a.  That  the  iK)ssessor  thereof  is  authorised  to  imimrt  home  and 
.school  instniction  in  the  subjects  mentioned  in  Clause  2  under  a-i. 
The  certificate  can  at  the  same  time  confer  comi>etencei|  to  give  home- 
and  school  instruction  in  one  or  Intth  the  subjects  named  under 
j  and  k  in  Clause  2  of  the  law. 

h.  That  the  i»ossessor  thereof,  if  he  holds  also  the  rank  of  head 
teacher,  is  emi)owered  to  give  home  and  schfX)l  instruction  not  only 
in  the  subjects  stated  in  Clause  1  under  a-i,  but  also  in  those  therein 
»r)ecified  under  o  and  a.  The  certificate  can  at  the  same  time  confer 
competence  to  give  lionift  and  school  instruction  in  one  or  both 
subjects  specified  under./  and  k  in  Clause  2  of  the  law. 

c.  That  the  i)ossessor  thereof  is  thereby  ma<le  comjjetent  to  give 
home  instruction,  or  l)oth  home  and  school  instruction  in  definite 
branches. 


*  Dutch  otivei^mogen.    "Indigent"  here  represents  the  Dutch  hednld. 
t  De  minvermcxjenden . 

%  Met  redenen  omkliid  beduit  ;  i.e.,  arw  niotiv^, 
§  Ahten  van  bekimiatnheid. 
1 1  Bevoeqdheid  veiieenen, 
5589.  P  D 
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Clause  576.—*    .    .    .    .    examiuation,  for  which  nppirt unity  sliaJl  be ' 
offered  at  least  onoc  a  year  in  every  ]u'<»viiHxs  Ky  a  t'^in mitten,  comiiosed 
of  fho  iiriHpei'tfn*  nf  Utwvr  iiistiuctinn  in  tlio  |t»f«vinri\  ainl   lV»nr  diatrict 
cir  iirn*iKliH8eincHt  st*ln>r>]  iiin^icrtoix 

ClausD  6(\  -The  exHiuiiiutioii  cumiirise^ :  ^(j<-h1  Leading  and  writing : 
iinalyHis  of  i^entcneois  ortliography,  and  the  elements*  of  tlie  I>ntt!h 
langTiage  ;  t^kilf  in  expreK.sing  oneself  torreetly  iind  tiasily,  lioth  vt:rUilly 
and  in  writing  :  fiint  exercises  in  dniwing ;  aritlinietic*  Utth  simple  siuiiF 
and  vulgar  and  deciuiid  fnietinns,  a  knuwleflge  of  |tiy4ioition»  and  the 
1  >uteh  stiiiidard  of  weights,  and  ineaHuren  ;  the  elements  of  geogi-aphy* 
eH|K:*cially  nf  Hnlbuid  and  its  foreign  ]K:>sscssiun«  ;  the  main  fe^itnrevS  of  the 
Idstory  of  the  fiitherJand  :  the  elenieivtji  of  natural  history  ;  the  thc**jn»'  of 
ringing  ;  the  principles  of  pedagogy  and  education. 

U|^>on  their  adiniasion  l»eing  mtitied^an  ojiportunity  ik  *>fFeretl  t*»  all  ihitK* 
who  have  made  iipplii'atitiri  tn  that  etiect  of  furni4iing  ]*nMjf  of  ihfir  skill 
in  gyjjniaHtics,  whetlu^r  indei>LMidenl  i>r  in  the  form  i*f  drill,  and  lo  feniale 
teaeliers  *if  fnrnislnng  proof  uf  their  skill  in  nseful  nianu>d  work  ftn  gii  U 

Evciy  candidate  who  [nvsnes  siitisfactorily  i.n  furnisjie*!  free  of  cluirge 
with  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  hi  the  case  of  thiise  who  have  j^ju^sihI 
their  examination  in  gymnastics,  whether  iiufependent  or  in  the  fcinri 
of  drill,  or  in  useful  manual  work,  or  in  Iwjth  ) ranches,  n  note  in  made 
to  that  effect  nn  their  ccrtilicate. 

Those  who  hold  a  <.^rtificate  for  suhjeet  ^t  according  to  Clause  65  ^iir,  itre 
exempted  from  the  examination  in  preliminary  diiiwing. 

UlauHe  61, — To  obtuin  the  certificate  quoted  in  Clause  50  under  &,f  the 
foil  o  wi  1  ig  eon  di  t  io  n  s  a  re  re<  pii  red  :  —  I 

a.  Possession  of  the  eertifieate  mentioned  in  Clause  56ff.  ' 

fh  Proof  of  at  least  two  ye4irK'  ex^Kjrience  as  teacher,  or  (after  nndnr- 
guing  the  examinalion  mentif^ned  ui  Clan.^  tt^t)  as  pupil  lencher  in 
one  or  more  puldic  oi-  pnvute  sihi>ols  Un-  primary  instruction,  or  iis 
teacher  in  one  or  more  schcMjIs  foi  deaf  unites^  the  hlind,  dujnh, 
or  idiots,  t!ie  prwtf  thereof  to  lie  furnished  hy  tlic  hcnd  t^iacher  or 
tciichers  of  such  schools,  or  prw*ftol>e  furnished  l«v  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  training  schools  for  teachers  indicated  by  I's,  of  having 
followctl  at  that  seho<;»l  for  two  years  the  el  asses  preiMimtoiT  to  this 
examination,  after  entering;  for  the  examination  mentioned  in  Chiii^K?  '^C* 
under  ft. 

r.  Entrance  for  an  examination,  coujprising— excent  the  subject-s 
mentioned  in  Clause  2  under  ^^/^z— the  subjects  nanieii  therein  under 
o  and  y»  and  the  metho<k  of  ijedagoi^y  and  education. 

Ho  far  B^s  suluei't  //  is  coucerneu,  those  are  exempt  who  pofitfioi^  a  ( 
(certificate  of  proficiency  in  this  subject  in  aecordanco  with  Clauac  G5  | 
Am, 

Clause  03,  last  se<'tion.— A  certificate  ui  pr<»ficieney  will  l^ic  ^ireAPntod 
free  of  charge  to  every  candidate  who  Miti,'ifies  the  examiners. 

The  notincation  inferred  to  in  t!»e  last  section  but  one  of  Clause  Gi» 
is  written  across  the  jjead  ttjiicher  s  certificate  of  cpialifieation. 

Clause  <ir»,  — To  oVitain  a  certiticatc  for  honu*  and  school  instnietion  in 
one  or  nK«rc  of  the  subjects  named  in  Clait-^e  2,  imder  /,  m,  n,  p,  r,  and  «, 
the  candi<late  is  recpiired  :  — 

n.  To  [Kxssess  the  certificate  mentionetl  in  (^laune  56^^, 

/>.  To  i^resent  himself  (or  herself)  for  examination  befoit!  um^  of  the 
(Commissions  mentioned  in  Clause  GO  of  the  law  of  2nd  May  16MJ3 
(Staatsblad  Xo,  trO). 

Anything  which  may  further  <'oncern  the  examination»(  rcferi'ed  to  in  this 
claUHtf  is  settleil  l>y  Us  by  generad  niea.^ni'es  of  adniiuLstration. 


*  Thia  refers  to  the  examination  for  certificates  of   /[mditicatifm  fu* 
"  ordinary  teacher," 
t  /,r.»  the  lieail  teacher'^  ceiiificiite 
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Claufie  ftS  iiA— From  time  tn  time  ap|K»rtmiity  is  afforded  of  cibtaliiiug  a 
ccrtiiieate  for  home  ^m\  scIumiI  iiistnutKin  in  one  mp  more  nf  the  ^u^jects 
lueiitioned  iu  Claii^tj  2,  under  /,  k\  tj^  and  t^  hy  an  c'xaminntinn  liefor^j  a 
biiecial  mnmiHsion  api>ointtid  for  this  nurpo^ieliy  Onr  Minister c'lmr<jed  with 
tne  administration  of  this  law.  Evervtkiiig  that  wiuL-erns  the  examinations 
nifcntioned  in  thi«  ckune  is  settled  ny  Us  by  geneml  measures  of  ml  min- 
istration. 

Clause  7Ji,— AlIsdKwds  W*t!i  pnlilieand  private;  where  primary  instruction 
i«  given  iniLst  he  always  acea^ssihle,  and  utnin  demand,  must  lie  at  once  thmwn 
i)j>t?n  to  nibmhers  of  the  college  of  the  Ihngonm-^ter  Jind  Atdennen,  U>  the 
jii'^^klents  and  memhei^i  of  Im'al  foui missions  of  Hn|^»t'rvi.Hioru  to  the  schiftl 
jnw[»ector8  of  the  arrondissenieTit,  to  the  distmt  st-hmd  inspector^  and  to  all 
jnHJKM:torH  within  the  limits  of  tlveir  jnnsdiftion.  The  htatl  teacher*^  of 
the^e  8ehool8,  an  well  as  tlie  t*rdtimry  tea* 'hers,  are  lx>und  to  fnniish  the 
desii'ed  information  re>frKMtin^  the  srh^x^l  ancl  it-i  iiiHtrnction» cither  to  the 
|»ersrins  rtbove-mentioned  or  tn  Our  Mininter,  ehar^etl  with  the  adinjnis' 
t ration  of  this  law.  They  are  iMiuud  tu  do  this  iir  any  form»  either  verhiilly 
or  ill  writing,  hoth  <lurin«i  siImmO  hours  nnd  at  either  times. 

Clause  H.'i,  last  Hertion.  The  uutititatinn  ;*d<led  to  tlie  eertifieate  for 
si'hfKil  instruetioii,  whirh  \>  ^iven  nf«*n  Nitisfat-torily  i«issin^  an  examina- 
tion in  one  or  utore  of  the  .suhjeets  named  under  k-poi  Clause'  l  of  the 
law  of  AuKUft  13th  1857  (Staatsblad  No.  10-1)  confers  the  siuue  eompeteiit-e 
a.^  regards  those  subjects  as  is  conferred  by  the  si>ecial  eertilieates  mentiono^l 
in  Clause  5tj  imder  c. 

The  e?cenii*tion  referre*!  t<i  in  the  last  sentence  of  Clause  61  applies  like- 
iNrise  to  those  in  jMissession  of  a  eertiti(^te  rif  protieiency,  or  f>f  tne  special 
mention  fur  the  svd»je<'t  mentioned  in  o  of  Clause  I  of  the  law  of  KMh  AuLfust 
IS&7  (8tAntabla*l  No,  in3.)    {See  l>elow.). 

Articili:  a 

Cku^e  54  ^Jw.'-The  Stat4:i  grants*  to  the  managers  of  private  pi™ary 
sehools  for  every  ye^irnf  service  a  eontribntitm  aeeonlin;?  tri  the  same  srnle 
an  that  which  by  Clause  t'»  (1)  is  ^'ranted  to  the  eunmuuie  on  lielialf  of  tlie 
public  pmiiary  »cho<jls,  prov'iili.d  \  — 

\,  The  si:da>«>l  is  under  tht*  inanaffomcnt  of  an  institution  or 
resiK  Ills  ib  le  stx-  i  ct  y. 

2.  The  instruction  inchnles  the  snl^jeets  named  in  Clause  t  under 
rr-i\  as  likewise  /*,  mdess,  so  far  as  this  last  suliject  is  concorned,  it 
api*ears  that  the  pupils  in  attendance  have  received  ailequate  iir* 
stniction  therein  elsewhere. 

Jl.  That  instni(  tion  is  ^'iven  «lurinj4  at  least  eii^hteen  hours  i>er  week, 
of  which  two  liours  at  most  are  devoted  to  the  suljjeet  mentitkned 
under  k  (jf  (Mausu  2,  it*  accordance  with  a  time-table  whirh  mttst  be 
>«ubndtte<l  t*»  the  m4i<mi1  ms]Mxtor  of  the  arrondissement,  and  hmj^'  uji 
in  a  eonspicuouH  t)laee,  and  in  which  the  holidays  and  varatiitusi  shall 
also  be  set  forth, 

4.  That  the  number  of  teachers  siitisfies  the  re*^jiuremeuts  of  the 
public  aehools  as  .stated  in  Clause  24,  the  third  section  excepted. 
Those  special  schools  are  not  enlitliHl  to  claim  such  contributifuis  :  — 

it.  In  widch  the  nundier  of  pupils  above  six  years  rero>ou*st*d  nR 
actiiiiUy  in  attendance  aiiioJint>i  to  less  than  twenty-ti\e^  acciirding  to 
the  standard  1  mentioned  in  Clause  24. 

6.  In  whi<  h  the  scIkkiI  fees  jaoduce  an  average  anuual  iueome  of 
eightv  florins  or  more  in  respect  of  eaejj  pupil. 

t\  In  which,  in  case  ot  a  vacancy  in  the  teaching  st^tff*  a  jieiiiKl 
i:lapS4.'s  l*etween  the  time  vvhen  the  jM>st  falls  vacant  and  its  atrept- 
am:e  by  the  nominee  huj^er  than  six  months  in  the  ease  of  the  licad 
teacher  in  charj^e,  «tr  longer  than  four  months  in  thecal  of  the  other 
ordinary  teachers. 

d.  Which  ap[iear  to  U^  conducte<i  for  purijosen  of  profit. 

;>ii8»,  J*  T'  ii 
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In  calcnlatiATi  for  the  purpose  nf  Sub-section  h  the  rule  followed  is  that  j 
set  forth  in  Clause  45. 

The  autlionties  are  bound  to  atford  all  raiui^ite  information  relative  to ^ 
conditioni^  n^J  to  our  Minist^^r  charged  \s  ith  the  aduiinistration  of  this  Uw, 
and  to  the  Deputatifin  of  the  IVoviiice  wherein  the  j^ehool  Is  astabli/ihed, 
and  thih  under  \xn\\  r»f  forfeitiu^  all  claim  to  the  contribution. 

Every  yeiir  m  the  mouth  of  January  the  seliool  authorities  who  claim  a^ 
GovennueuL  ouiitribution  by  virtue  of  this  clause  shall  nend  their  applica-M 
tion  to  the  Deputation  uf  the  IVo^ince  wherein  the  sehijol  is  sitURtad,  V 

The  DeiHitation  decider  bt'i\>re  tlie  following  May  whether  the  school 
satistie.s  the  reii^uirerneutHaMd  coudi  I  iouj*  for  a  Government  grant  as  specified 
in  this  clanHc,  tixiu^c  the  uinoimt  of  the  said  Government  Rrant,  in  accord- J^ 
ance  witli  the  tirst  [j^nlion  of  this  elau.<e^  ami  iiotifjTng  their  deoi?«iou  without  J 
dehty  to  Our  .Minister  charged   with  the  administration  of  thin  law,  as  I 
likewise  to  the  iusifiector  of  iirimary  instnietion  in  whose  orticial  district  th<*| 
i^ehoril  is  situated,  and  Lo  the  scluwd  authoritie?>  who  made  llic  ujiplieiitioii. 

Within  tliirty  clear  days  from  the  date  i>f  the  deci.-^ion  ajUK^al  can  Ih?| 
made  to  Us  by  Our  ( Vnniuissioiier  in  the  Province  and  l>y  the  uisj>eet/>r  and] 
authorities  mentioned  iii  the  prcccdiiij,'  para^Tnith* 

Th«  amount  which  thi'  anthorities  may  ehviin  18  settled  by  V»  in  a  Bnat] 
deeiHiiiix, 

Uules  rebitinj,^  t**  the  carrying  out  of  thi.s  clauw  ai"©  given  by  Us  ia] 
t^eneral  measures  of  adnuuistiatioti. 

AKTHfLK  3. 

Clauae  32  ^i>.  — When  youujt:  i)er:*f>iiH  hoIdiMK  the  cert ificate>!  mentioned] 
iu  C'lause  Sfi  UTider  n  are  admitted  to  a  eonimunal  school  on  the  condition  I 
deHc:riiied  in  Clause  8  a.s  piipil-teiichers,  such  pupil -teachers,  in  the  event  of] 
Husjiensifm,  distnissal,  or  t^impoi-ary  indisposition  of  a  teach er^  are  em | lowered  1 
andublif^ed,  when  sn  directed  by  the  head  teacher,  to  undertake  the  duties] 
of  the  vacant  jKMt. 

.IJtTlCLE  4. 

Claur^  65  ifrr— The  frtllnwing  sums  are  payable  in  advance  forj 
examinations  :- 

For  the  examination  named  in  Clause  57^  f^^  five  florins ; 

For  the  exatuiuation  named  in  Clause  61,  under  r,  ten  florins  ; 


For  the  exandnation  nitmed  in  Clause  656,  in  each  of  the  ftuUjeclJil 
mimed  under  /,  m,  it,  /t,  iy,  r  and  h^  izi  Clause  2.  five  tlririnsi ; 

I'Vu'  the  examiiiatiou  named  in  (Mau^^e  crj  Ltit,  in  each  of  the  aiibject 
named  tjuder  /  and  l\  in  Clauwe  ±,  twu  florins  ; 

For  t!n^  exa  mi  nation^  named  iu  Clause  65  dU,  in  each  of  the  siil^ectfil 
named  nnderv  and  t^  in  Clause  2,  five  florinH. 
Tliese  fee**  are  pjutl  into  the  State  Treasury. 


AUTULK  :t. 

The  amenduniit  etrecied  by  this  law  in   ClaUite  45  of  the  law  of  I7t 

AuKiLst  1878  (Staatsbhid  No,  127) comes  first   intn  for 

in  the  year  1801* 

(lauflc  V),  as  it  now  j-eiids,  remains  in  force  for  the  precmling  year^  withl 
the  underHtandinii  that  for  the  yeftr  18i>o  ;  (i)  ft  Uovernment  j^nran't  of  i5  i>orj 
cent,  shall  Ik>  iHsbiused  for  the  exj^enses  nf  ererting^  altering^  or  puixlwuimifi 
schcKd  ^a'emise,'i ;  (2)  that  tlie  t-xjienses  incurred  m  erecting,  altering,  or  j 
purchasmg  teachers*  houses,  and  those  incurred  in  procurmg  necetwotryl 
school  fnniiture  for  the  CHtablishment  uf  new  scho<:tl  pretnise^,  are  not 
i*eckone<l  in  the  calculation  of  the  auiount  to  be  made  good  by  the  State 
nnleft«  the  deMgtjs  for  the  building  and  altering  of  schools  anrl  teai^her 
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dwellingH  are  submitted  l>efore  24th  September  1889,  to  the  approval  re- 
«iuired  by  Claiwe  50  of  the  law  of  17th  August  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127), 
so  far  as  that  law  embodies  the  law  of  11th  Julv  1884,  in  which  case  thirty 
l^r  cent,  of  the  amount  of  these  expep^  shall  be  refunded. 

If  the  grant  in  aid  of  teachers'  salaries  in  accordance  with  the  amended 
law  as"  set  forth  in  Clause  45  of  the  law  of  17th  August  1878  (Staatsblad 
No.  127)  amounts  to  less  in  any  one  yeai*  for  any  commune  than  the  sum 
refunded  by  the  State  for  the  exi)enses  of  primary  instruction,  not  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  establishing  school  premises  and  teachers*  \lwellings,  ami 
the  purchase  of  necessary  school  furniture  upon  the  establishment  of  new 

premises,  to  which  the  commune  by  virtue  of  the  said  clause could 

lay  claim  for  the  ^ear  1889,  the  State  shall  refund  to  the  said  commune,  in 
lieu  of  the  n-ant  m  aid  of  teachers'  salaries  above  named,  the  amount  which 
they  would  have  been  entitled  to  claim  for  that  year,  according  to  the  tenas 
of  the  above-named  Clauses  45  of  the  laws  of  1878  and  1884,  the  amount  to 
be  refunded  by  the  State  towards  the  expenses  of  primary  instructionj  ex- 
clusive of  the  ex[)enses  of  erecting  school  premises  and  teachers'  dwellings, 
and  the  purchase  of  necessary  school  furniture  upon  the  establishment  c)f 
new  premises  ;  yet  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  exceed  that  awarded  to  it 
for  smiilar  purposes  in  1889. 

The  i>ajTnent  of  the  amount  srj  refunded  is  made,  taking  into  account  the 
fixed  maxinmm,  and  is  only  designed  to  make  good  or  ])ay  Iwick  certain 
sums  after  the  settling  of  the  communal  accounts,  by  way  of  advance  on 
the  l>asis  of  the  approved  estimates. 

Xa  soon  as  the  regulations  of  the  third  section  of  this  clause  do  not 
require  to  Ije  applied  to  a  commune  for  any  year,  they  cease  to  have  any 
subsequent  force,  as  far  as  that  commune  is  concerned. 

Clause  54  bis  shall  first  Ihj  ajiplicable  in  the  year  1890,  yet  with  this 
understanding,  that,  if  during  that  year  the  numlwr  of  teachers  attached  to 
the  school  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  public  schools  as  stated  in 
Clause  24.  the  third  section  excepted,  the  claim  to  the  (-Jovemment 
grant  for  tnose  teachers  shall  not  lie  t  herel  >y  forfeited.  During  the  years  1 891 
to  1898  inclusive  the  claim  to  (Jioveninient  aid  will  only  be  forfeited  for  non- 
compliance with  the  terais  of  54  his  (4),  if  the  private  schools  do  not 
comply  with  Clause  23  as  regards  the  teaching  stiflf,  or  so  far  as  Clause  24 
is  concerned,  do  not  comply  with  the  rules  to  Ih»  framed  by  l"s.  In  any 
■deviation  from  the  reflations  c^f  the  la.st  section  but  one  of  Clause  24, 
so  far  as  that  clause  is  amended  by  this  law,  the  application  of  Clause 
24  for  the  year  1890,  to  the  piivate  primary  schools  existing;  when  this 
law  came  into  force,  and  which  are  entitle<l  to  the  Government  gmnt  nanie<l 
in  Clause  54  bis^  shall  be  Wsed  u|K)n  the  numl>er  of  children  who  on 
31st  December  1889  were  rec<jgiiised  as  actually  in  attendance. 

The  number  of  teachers  attached  to  the  coiiiniunal  sch<H>ls  when  this  law 
comes  into  force  shall  not  Ihj  decrease<l,  except  so  far  as  the  number  re<iuired 
by  Clause  24,  as  amende<l  by  this  law,  may  have  l)een  exceedeil. 

Instructions  respecting  the  administration  of  this  claase  are  given  by  Us 
by  general  measures  of  administration. 


Abticle  6. 

Instruction  commanded  by  this  law  in  the  subject  named  in  Clause  2 
under y,  becomes  obligatory  on  1st  January  1893. 

During  the  six  yeiirs  following  this  periinl  exemption  from  tlic  obligation 
of  imparting  this  instruction  may  be  granted  by  Us  to  certain  sch«x»ls  in 
each  case  for  at  most  two  years. 
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Those  who  have  given  instnictioii  iu  the  subject  named  ia  Clause  2 

under  «  before  or  on  1st  September  1889,  according  to  Clause  15rt 

may  contiime  to  give  instruction  in  that  subject  upon  the  same  standing  as 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing; 

Thase  who  before  this  law  comes  into  force  have  obtained  the  certificate 
named  in  Clause  56  under  a  or  6,  or  who  are  |X)ssessed  of  other  equivalent 
certificates  or  licences,  are  exempted  from  the  examination  fee  prencribed 
in  Clause  65  ter,  upon  going  up  for  examination  in  subject  J  mentioned  in 
Clause  65  bi$. 


Article  7. 

Grants  at  present  eujoyed  in  virtue  of  Clause  3,  third  section,*  of  the  law 
of  17th  August  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127),  may  still  be  granted  after  thin 
law  comes  into  force,  though  they  shall  not  be  increased  in  amount  or 
granted  under  any  other  conditions. 

Other  grants  which  are  made  by  conmmncs  under  the  law  of  17th  August 
1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127),  but  which  can  no  longer  be  made  after  this 
present  law  comes  into  force,  may  Ijc  paid  for  I^vq  years  after  that  period, 
jirovided  they  be  not  increased  iu  amount  nor  given  under  new  con- 
ditions. 


Article  8. 

Female  teachers  who  have  olitained  the  certificate  named  in  Clause  56 
('0  of  the  law  of  17th  August  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127),  or  who  arc 
mentioned  under  h  of  that  clause  of  the  law  in  force  before  tliis  present  law 
comes  into  force,  or  who  hold  equivalent  certificates  or  licences  placed  on  the 
same  level  therewith,  retain  their  authority  to  give  home  and  school  instruc- 
tion in  the  subject  named  under  k  in  Clause  2  of  that  law,  within  the  district 
in  which  they  possessed  that  authority. 

All  those  who  have  ul>tained  the  certificate  mentioned  in  Clause  56  {fj)  of 
the  law  of  17th  August  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127),  before  this  present  law 
comes  into  force,  or  who  are  in  possession  of  the  certificates  or  licences 
placed  on  the  same  level  therewith,  i-etain  their  authority  to  give  home  and 
school  instruction  in  the  sulyect  named  under  p  in  Clause  2  of  that  law, 
within  the  district  in  which  they  ix)sscssed  that  authority. 

The  certificate  mentioned  in  Clause  -Vj  {a)  of  the  law  of  17th  August 
IS7S  (Staat.sblad  No.  127),  nVjtaiued  before  this  l;iw  comes  into  fierce, 
confers  e<jual  authorit^y^  to  ;,'ive  home  and  school  instruction  in  the 
first  elements  of  drawing,  a.s  the  certificate  named  in  Clause  56  (^),  as 
amended  by  this  law. 


Article  9. 

The  existing  reflations  as  to  the  examinations  for  obtaining  the 
certificate  of  proficiency  referred  to  in  Clause  56  {a)  and  (6),  and  a«  to  the 
competitive  examinations,  remain  in  force  until  tliose  subjects  shall  be 
reorganised  in  agreement  with  this  law,  though  not  after  the  1st  January 
l«ni,  and  with  this  understanding,  that  the  regulations  in  Clause  65 /«• 
shall  be  in  force  for  all  the  examinations  named  in  that  cla«se,  from  the 
period  when  this  present  law  comes  into  force. 


♦  This  refers  to  the   communal  grants   made  to  private  schools  con- 
ditionally uix>n  their  severing  all  denominational  connection. 
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Article  10. 

This  law  comes  into  force  on  1st  January  1890. 

We  charge  and   command  that  this  shall  be  placed  in  the  Staatshlad, 
and  that  all  Ministerial  l)ej»artn)ents,  Authorities,  Colleges,  and  Officials 
concerned  therein  shall  apply  themselves  to  its  strict  enforcement. 
Given  at  The  Loo,  on  the  8th  of  December  1889. 


WILLIAM. 


The  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Mackay. 

Published  on  the  eleventh  day  of  December,  1880. 
The  Minister  of  Justice, 

KUVS   VAN   BiKKENBROCK. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  LAW  OF  1889. 

(Staatsblad  No.  189).  Decree  of  '23rd  Deceml»er  1889,  containing 
instructions  for  the  administration  of  Clause  .%  2nd  section  of  the  law  of 
«  December  1889  (8taat*<blad  No.  17">)  for  |»artial  amendment  of  the  law 
relating  to  primary  instruction. 

We  William  III.,  by  the  Grace  of  (^od.  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince 
of  Orange-Na.ssau,  Urand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  etc.,  etc.,  et<:. 

On  the  report  of  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  10th  December  1889, 
(B)  Department  of  General  Affairs  and  Accounts  ; 

Considering  that  the  necessaiy  instructions  must  be  given  by  Us  for  the 
administrntion  of  Clause  5,  2nd  section  of  the  law  of  8th  December  1880 
(Staatsblad  No.  175)  for  a  i>artial  revision  of  the  law  regulating  primary 
instruction ; 

Having  listened  to  Our  State  Council  (opinion  of  20th  December  1889> 
No.  5) ; 

And  having  seen   the  later  rejwrt  of  c)ur  aforesaid  Minister,  of  21st 
Deceml^er  1889,  No.  G378,  Department  of  General  Affairs  and  Accounts  ; 
Have  approved  and  continued  : — 

Clause  1. 

In  the  mouth  of  January  1890  the  Deputation  shall  present  a  statement 
to  Our  Minister  charged  with  administering  the  law^  for  regidating  primary 
instruction,  of  the  sums  approved  by  them  which  in  the  budget  of  eacn 
commune  in  their  province  are  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  i)rimary 
instruction  for  that  year  ....  relative  to  the  hire  of  school 
premises  and  teachers'  dwellings. 

The  statement  likewise  includes  the  figures  of  the  Government  grant  to 
the  commune  for  the  provision  of  salaries  to  teachers,  both  male  and 
female,  in  the  primary  schools,  granted  l)efore  the  law  of  1 7th  August  1878 
(Staatsblad  No.  127)  came  into  effect.  Of  sums  more  recently  approved 
by  them,  or  placed  by  them  on  the  communal  budget  ....  tor  the 
expenses  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  clause,  the  Deputations  must 
funuBh  a  statement  to  Our  Minister  aforesaid  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
date  of  their  decision. 
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Clause  t* 

Our  ^Itol^liM' Gfure^iHixl  ileteriiiliieh  the  ndvance  to  which  each  commune 
may  lay  rbini  iur  the  year  1H9<>,  i^^^timatetl  according  t*»  the  mims  referred 
lo  in  ClaUMO  1  i>f  i»ijr  pix^nent  decree,  and  ^ve>*  notice  thei'eof  to  the 
iH'pUtatiuiiM. 

At  the  exi'irixtitin  of  the  jw^riiH]  wlieii  ^taynieut  lM?<'oiiie«  due  hy  the 
rornTmiiit'  tu  inak*'  ^'twMl  ih*'  e\|x*iiditum  on  tiie  eKtnhVMljnieiit,  allenitinn, 
iir  jitircliai^e  ol  wdnxil  )»reiJii.He.^,  and  after  the  deelardtion  claijnin;:  mm  in 
hurijtftnent  of  the  c\i>cnditnre  tlier*  by  imurrwl  ha.'^  l>een  received  l»y  the 
eonniHUie,  the  cnrnniniml  anthoritie^  shdl  nend  t4*  the  DvimtAlionx  a 
deekiratioii  ekiinins  on  the  atnunnt  «»f  tlii.'i  ex|>eiiditure  a  reimbursenii'iit  of 
2*1  I  Kir  I'ent.  owed  tci  thetn  l>y  the  Stiit^^. 

The  eonnnnriid  anthorities  shiill  add  tlieretn  a  eupy  duly  signed  in  the 
pre^enee  «if  witntis^ew  nf  the  deeliinition  of  the  etmtraetor  who  tinderto<_»k 
the  e^tahlislmient  or  altenition  4»f  the  .M-htK^l  jtreinise?*  nr  of  the  vendor  i if 
the  ?ieh<K»1  [irt^iniHivs  av  i*f  the  «ite  dentintHl  for  sneh  ]»retnise.s  nnd  shall  add 
to  tlial  drM'rinieiit  u  sUilement  ti*  the  etieet  that  wdiat  the  e**ntnictor  or 
vemior  elninis  fnan  the  eomrnniie  <>ti  hehah  of  the  ufortjr«aid  nndertakiii>f» 
i^  rijilitfnlly  i\ny\  and  that  the  sum  Iul^  nt»t  already  lieen  settk*d. 

'rile  decUmttioii  is  fiirwardi*<l  with  tliiHHdditi<»n  t*»  Our  Minister  aforesaid 
hy  the  l)eimtatirni>>,  after  these  latter  Kdies  have  achted  U*  the  dofiunctil» 
an  explanatiuii  to  tlie  ttfet't  that  the  ex]X'nditure,  25  i>er  cent,  of  which 
id  ekinjed  for  niinhnrsenient  hy  tlie  Ofuoninient,  must  devolve  on  the 
conmmnal  tanl^et  fnr  tlie  year  IHUo. 

A  ineeisely  ^ijnilar  course  i.^  lausned  with  regard  to  the  reiniburHement 
of  the  W  lie r  cent,  elairned  from  the  (^oveinuuent  on  the  total  exiienditnre 
of  the  exHtHhliidinieiit,  alteration,  and  purehase  (»f  site  for  school  preniisea 
and  teachers'  dwell it»K«,  ami  of  acquiring  the  ne<x*s.sary  achtx>l  furnitui-^ 
when  the  sch(M^»l  is  hrst  estAhlislied,  provided  the  designs  for  the  huilding 
and  altenition  i»f  s<  bnils  and  t*Miehers'  dwellin^^s  have  lieen  previotLnly 
stihndtted  hof^ire  iMth  S(^pternber  IHH9  Ut  the  ajinntval  recpiiretl  liy 
Clause  m  of  the  law  t.f  I7th  Au^'Ust  1878  Stjutt^Mail  (No.  127). 

The  copy  i>f  tile  eontraetnr*s  nr  vendor^K  declaration  to  l>e  furniMhetl 
hy  the  roinnnuml  auihorities  t<igi'ther  with  their  declaration  in  that  ea^e  — 
If,  when  it  crMnvrnn  the  co?*t  of  the  lanldin^' *»r  alt<.vrHtion  i>f  wh<K»l  lavnii^^eft 
and  teachers'  dwellin;is  and  uhen  the  ohuts  for  such  laiildin^  or  alteratiiain 
are  submitted  to  the  a|»[>rnVHl  «»f  tin.*  district  mdnwil  ins^freetor,  nIuiII  Ix* 
nnnpleted  hy  that  t^tlieer  with  u  dechiratirni  of  the  exact  date  on  whieb 
these  i>lans  were  reeeivt'^l  for  ajtpntval  ;  and  huiher,  6— when  it  eoncern.s 
the  cost « if  thr  sehiHtl  furniture  necesHjiry  MjKm  the  establishment  of  the 
MchcMj^l  ]>reniistvt,  the  declaration  shall  In'rijnjplete^l  vnlh  a  stat4."n»ent  that  the 
^•hool  ftirnitnre  of  whicli  mention  is  made  in  thai  doeument  were  :  - 

L  Obtainetl  when  the  sehiH>l  wm.^  first  established* 
2,  Net^Hwrfttry  fiirthe  estahbshment. 

Piiyineut  \\\*^n  the  UtsiK  of  the  ddchiration»  hs  tiuide  within  fotir  weekA 
after  they  have  Seen  |iresinted  to  Our  Minister  a/oreeaid,  and  found  by 
htm  to  lie  in  onler. 


Ct*Atr«E  4. 

In  the  month  ol  Janttat^*  If^Uf  the  r)e|aitations  fiindfth  a  Mtat^^inent  to 
Our  Ministei  afojej  idd  of  tfie  anunint  of  the  ex|ienditure  whieh^  an  »hown 
by  the  aecont»t>  for  the  year  JH!«i,  ha.>  litun  iiicarre<l  by  eaeh  coUitnuiie  in 
th«*ir  INovinee  ;  nntl  shall  elaitn  reinrhtifsement  .  ♦  »  ♦  ,  .  In  cii«e^ 
where  the  aeronuts  ai'e  tiol  yet  ilcterniined  at  that  |>eritKl,  the  •^tatenienl 
nmst  in  eiM-h  cum**  1h»  receiveil  a  fortnijfht  after  they  have  Itetii  dctenninod* 
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Clause  5 

(>ur  Minister  aforesaid  determines  the  exact  figures  of  the  amount  to 
which  each  commune  lays  claim,  as  reimbursement  for  the  year  1R90,  after 
he  has  received  the  statement  mentioned  in  Clause  4.  He  gives  notice 
thereof  to  the  Deputations.  The  diflference  between  the  amount  of  the 
repayment  due  and  that  received  by  the  commune,  is  either  restored  to  the 
commune  by  ulacing  that  sum  to  its  credit  for  the  following  year,  or  else 
is  added  to  tJic  advance  granted  to  the  commune  for  the  year  1892,  by 
virtue  of  Clause  48  oi  the  law  for  the  regulation  of  primary  instruction, 
according  as  the  said  difference  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  tiie  commune 
or  to  that  of  the  Government. 

Clause  6. 

Our  Minister  aforesaid  examines  the  statements  an<l  additions  of  certain 
comnmnal  iU'cmints  relating  to  the  year  189<),  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
cast^  mentioned  in  this  decree. 

He  sends  these  l)ack  to  the  Deputations  with  observations  to  which  his 
examination  ha.H  given  rise,  and,  wliere  necessary,  alters  the  amount  of  the 
repa>iuent. 

Clause  7. 

The  statements  quoted  in  Clauses  1  and  4,  and  the  declarations  in  Clause 
3  are  made  up  in  the  form  appointed  by  Our  Minister  aforesaid. 

Clause  8. 

Our  decree  of  3rd  October  1884  (Staatsblad  Xo.  20(>)  remains  in  force 
for  the  years  1888  and  1889,  but  with  the  understanding  that  the  recovery 
(by  Gk)vemment)  of  the  surnlus  which  the  commune  has  enjoyed  in  advance 
during  the  year  1888,  shall  \ye  considered  in  determining  the  advance  which 
shall  be  granted  under  Our  present  decree  by  virtue  of  Clause  2. 

Clause  9. 

This  decree  comes  into  force  on  the  fifth  dav  after  publication. 

Our  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with  the  administration  c»f  tlii.^ 
decree,  which  shall  Ihj  placed  simultaneously  in  the  "Staatsblad''  and 
"  Staatscoui*ant,"  and  of  which  a  copy  shall  l)c  forwarded  to  Our  Minister 
of  Finance,  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  to  the  General  Accountant's  office. 

Given  at  The  Loo,  the  23rd  of  December,  1889. 

WILLIAM. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

Mackay. 

December  27th.  1889. 

Tne  Minister  of  Justice, 

RUYS  VAN   BiRRENEROOK 


ii6  Pr^marjf  Bhf^itm  tn  A§  JfedUfawA: 


C— THE  EDUCATIOX  LAW  OF  1857 


Clauses  Keuating  to  Prdubt  IxsiBCcnov. 


Wc  WniiiiDi  IIL  U  the  Gni«  of  God  King  of  tkt  Xeikeriuid%  FHnce  of 
OraDge-Xtepaa.  Onnd  Duke  uf  LaxeBbm;^  Ac^  4bB. 

To  all  wlH.f  ^hall  m«  or  hear  this  read,  freeting ! 

Whekea^  We  have  t«ken  into  rtmsideration  that  Artide  104  of  the 
Fiinda mental  l^w  p^uyi<le!^  that  the  estaUiithmeiit  of  POiblic  Instruction, 
with  flue  ivsi«t*t  to  everyone's  rcligioitf  piBciplei^  ahall  be  rogolaled  hj 
\jAw  :  that  thniiighout  the  kingdom  sufficient  imblic  PriBHuy  Instmctioii 
hhall  lie  ;nven  l»y  the  Anthonties.  and  that  ednration  iihall  be  free,  mbjcct 
alu-ay**  t<>  the  Miiierintendenoe  of  the  authorities,  and  as  far  as  concerns 
Intermediate  and  Primary  Instruction,  snhject  also  to  exnminntion  into 
the  ai]«city  and  morality  of  the  master :  all  of  this  to  be  esinblislied  by 
law : 

Tliat.  in  the  meanwhile,  and  until  pniviition  shall  be  made  for  the 
n;^ati'iti  of  Intennediate  and  I'niversitv  In^tmction,  it  is  neeeeeaiy  to 
{,nve  effect  to  these  provisions  tis  far  as  Pnniary  Im^tniction  is  concerned  ; 

Therefore  We.  havin;:  heard  the  Council  of  State,  and  by  and  mntli  the 
advice  of  the  States  General,  have  thought  {rooil  and  determined,  as  We 
think  gocxl  and  determine  by  these  presents : 

(JKNEHAL  PKOVISIONS. 

-Vktklk  1. 

Priiimn'  Instruction  is  divided  into  Onlinary  nnd  Higher  Instruction. 
(JnliiKiVy  Instruction  includes  :— 

//.   I  leading. 

//.  Writin;:. 

r.  Arithuictic.  .^        ,    ,        ,  *        . 

f/.  J'he  Klenients  r,f  Mc»ri»holo;jy.    (Knowledge  of  form  m  general). 

r,      .,  ,         of  the  Dutch  language. 

/.      ,,         ,.         of  (Jeograpliy. 

V/.     „         „         of  History. 

'/,.      ,.  ,,         of  Natural  PhiloFoi^hy. 

/.  Singing. 

Tim*  lli;;li(T  Ini^tiiHtion  is  considered  to  include  :— 

/•.  The  Klenients  (»f  the  McKlern  Unguages. 

/,      ^,  ,,         (»f  Mai  hematics. 

m.    i,  M.        of  Agriculture. 

V.  (iyniiiHsticy. 

a  Drawing. 

/>.  Ne<KlIework. 


Prhnavi/  in^tvifdwn  Law, 

Article  2. 

PriTiiary  Iristriictimi  iimy  W  given  eithei  in  sichoolis  or  in  the  houses  of 
the  J  Kt  rents  or  jj^iHRlians  nf  the  i^hildi-en. 

'llic  f<»riner  i^  Si'hix*!  Kilncati*#n,  the  latter  Hijimc  Eibifiitiun. 

Instruction  given  t^,)  the  childix^n  collecti\ely  of  not  more  tkni  three 
faniilies  i.n  to  l>e  considered  as  Home  K<liieiitif>n. 

Akticle  3. 

Primary  nchfiols  to  Ite  distin^'uished  as  Puhlir  and  Private  Schools, 
IHiblir  Schools  are  tho«e  eHiahlislied  and  niairitained   hy  tire  Connnune^Sj 
the  Piovinces  and  the  <*oveninient,  severally  or  in  connuon  ;  all  ottier^i 
are  Private  »Sch<x»lf*. 

Snhsidies  may  he  grajited  to  Privatu  Seluxils  on  the  ptirt  either  of  the 
C*ommune  or  i>f  the  l*rovinee  nnder  surh  conditions  a>^  the  UiHiinmnah  or 
Provimisil  Authorities  may  deem  necessary.  Sehmib  thus  assisted  kIiuII  ho 
open  to  all  eld  Idr^n,  without  distinct  ion  of  reli^'ious  creed,  TIic  1st  and 
2nd  cUuses  of  Article  'i:i  are  !i[»[tlicaMe  to  these  schools. 

ArTI€T*E  4. 

No  ?K-hool  inHtniction  shall  he  ^^nven  in  Imildings  declared  detrimental  t*^ 
healtli  by  the  District  Sclmol-lnsjicctor,  or  insuthcicrd.  in  piint  n(  nwun  fnr 
the  numWr  of  children  attending  the  ^<4io<>L  In  the  event  *>t  the  decision 
of  this  officer  not  heing  ac(iuie?ced  in,  the  matter  shall  he  deiiiled  hy  ihc 
Denutations,  after  a  fresh  and  inde^>endent  in<|nTry. 

further  a)  )iK^al  *  fifirn  the  deeisMn  nf  the  Si'lMM>l-Iiis|*ector  as  well  as 
from  that  of  the  hepulatiiais,  must  Ke  ni;i*lr  witiiin  foui-teen  days  from 
the  day  wheTi  notice  of  the  decision  has  Itecn  received  hy  the  parties 
interewte^^L 

AH  peiscms  to  wlioese  prejudice  the  det  isioii  mny  operate  are  itnaliHed 
thus  to  jipjieal  ;  that  is  to  say.  the  [w rents  or  ^mardians  of  the  children 
attendin^T  the  selmol,  if  the  District  Sch< Mil  Inspector  shall  have  aennieMed 
in  the  decision  of  the  Depntatiuns.  l*endin*;  the  tinjd  *hTision, 
iustnietion  may  continue  to  he  ^ivcu  in  the  Imilding  objected  to. 

ArTR'LE  5» 

SehtMji    education   shall    be  ^iven   by    Head-teachers    and    Asi^istant 
teachers,   Head -Mistresses,  ami  female  Assistant-teachers,  and  both  male 
and  female  Pupibteacher^. 

Pnpib teachers  are  those  wlio,  not  having  yet  attaimil  the  «gt*  at  which 
they  can  l*e  admitted  for  examination  a«  Ajs^^islant-tijiicherf*,  as-sist  in 
giving  school  instruction. 

[laving  attained  that  age,  they  ma^^  continue  to  act  as  Puj»f [-teachers 
durin;;  the  time  that  is  yet  t«>  elapse  before  they  can  lie  admitted  for 
examinatiun.  I'm lil-tetic hers  failing  to  pas?>  the  exammation  mentioned  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  efansesj  or  liavhig  been  prevented,  by  reasoiis  satisfactory 
to  the  Provincial  Tnspect^jr,  froni  pre>ienting  theniselve*  for  examnmtioil, 
may  continue  in  function  as  Pupil- teachers  uutil  the  next  examination. 


AltTlLLK  Vh 


Nobody  is  allowed  to  give  Primary  Instruction,  who  does  not  i>o,- 
|iroofs  of  i[ualttieation  and  morality  required  hy  this  Law. 
Foreigners  require,  beside*,  Our  sanction. 


>sr8>  the 
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Article  7. 
The  provisions  of  the  preceding  Article  are  not  applicable  to — 

a.  Pupil -teachers,  so  far  ais  instruction  in  the  school  where  they  arc 
employed  is  concerned ; 

//.  Those  who  give  Primary  instniction  to  the  children  of  (me  family 
exclusively ; 

r.  Those  who,  not  making  a  profession  of  Primary  instruction,  but 
being  willing  to  be  emjjlojrea  without  any  pecuniary  rcmunemtion,  may 
have  obtaineid  Our  permission  to  give  such  instruction. 

fL  Bachelors  and  Doctors  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  so  far  as,  by  reason  of 
their  University  degrees,  they  are  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  one  or 
other  of  the  branches  mentioned  in  Article  1. 

AttTKXE  8. 

Any  |)erson  giving  Primary  Instruction  without  being  qualified,  or  in 
violation  of  the  Ist  clause  of  Article  4,  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be 
punished  with  a  fine  of  at  least  twenty-five  but  not  exceeding  fifty  florins  ; 
lor  the  second  offence,  with  a  fine  of  fifty  but  not  exceeding  a  hundreti 
florins,  and  imprisonment  for  eight  or  more,  but  not  exceeding  fourteen, 
days,  cumulatively  or  sejjarately  ;  and  for  each  subse<|uent  offence,  with 
imprisonment  for  at  least  one  month  or  more,  but  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Any  lierson  giving  Primary  Instruction  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
(iualincation,  shall  be  liable  to  half  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  imnishments.  Assistant-teachers,  temporarily  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  school,  provided  the  temporary  occu|jati(m  does  not  last  ^longer 
than  six  months,  are  excepted  from  these  provisions. 

Article  9. 

On  every  condemnation  to  a  fine  it  shall  be  declared  by  the  judge  that, 
on  failure  of  payment  of  the  fine  and  costs  by  the  offender  within  two 
months  after  having  l>een  summoned  to  pay,  the  penalty  inflicted  shall  be 
changed  into  imj^risoniuent,  for  not  more  than  fourteen  days  if  the  fine 
exceed  fifty  florms,  and  for  not  more  than  seven  days  if  a  fine  not 
exceeding  hfty  florins  has  been  imi)osed. 

Article  10. 

Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  hereafter,  the  qualificatiuii  to  give 
Primary  Instruction  ceases  for  any  jXTsun  condemned  l)y  final 
sentence,— 

rt.  for  crime. 

b,  for  theft,  swindling,  perjury,  breach  of  trust,  or  immoral  conduct 

Article  11. 

No  ]>erson  having  lost  his  qualification  for  giving  Primary 
Instruction  can  recover  it 

In  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  7th  clause  of  Article  22,  and  in  Article  39, 
it  can  be  restored  by  Us. 

Article  12. 

For  the  Kducation  of  Teachers  there  !>hall  be  at  least  two  (jovcrnmcnt 
Training  sch<x)ls  ;  and  Normal  Courses  shall  be  establishe<l  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  l^est  Primary  Sihoole  by  authority  of  the  Government. 
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The  education  of  male  and  female  Teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools  shall 
be  promoted  by  Government  as  much  as  jiossible. 

Article  13. 

From  every  decision  taken  by  the  Deputations  in  virtue  of  this  law 
an  appeal  lies  to  Us. 

Article  14. 

The  provisions  of  this  Law  concerning  male  Teachers  are  likewise 
applicable  to  female  Teachers,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  contain  any 
exc<»[)tions  for  the  latter. 

Artklk  15. 

This  Law  is  not  applicable  ,— 

/«.  To  those  who  give  instruction  exclusively  in  one  of  the  branches 
mentioned  under  /,  w,  o,  and  p,  of  Article  1,  and  to  the  schools  destined  for 
those  purposes. 

//.  To  ^niitary  Instructoi*s  and  the  instruction  given  by  them  to  military 
men. 


OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

§  1.  Of  the  Schools. 
Article  16. 


In  every  Commune,  Primary  Instruction  shall  be  given  in  a  certain 
number  of  schools,  sufficient  for  the  number  and  requirements  of  the 
jM-mulation,  and  open  to  all  children,  without  distinction  of  religious  creed. 

The  instruction  shall  include  at  least  the  subjects  classed  from  a  to  t  in 
Article  1.  Wherever  any  want  exists  of  extension,  such  being  practicable, 
all  the  subjects  classed  from  k  toj^  in  Article  1,  or  one  or  more  of  them, 
shall  bo  included  in  the  instruction. 

Two,  or  more,  adjoining  Communes  may  join  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  com binea  schools. 

Artklk  17. 

The  Council  of  the  Commune  shall  fix  the  number  of  schools.  Its 
ixjsolution  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Deputation. 

If  the  Deputation  think  the  number  insufficient,  they  shall  order  an 
auKUientation. 

If  it  shall  apix»ar  insufficient  to  Us,  an  augmentation  may  be  ordered 
by  Us. 

The  extension  of  instruction,  mentioned  in  the  2nd  clause  of  the  last 
Article,  shall  be  established  in  the  same  way. 

j5  2.  Of  the  Teachers. 

Article  18. 

If  the  numl)er  of  pupils  in  one  school  exceed  seventy,  the  Head- teacher 
sliall  lie  artsiste<l  by  one  IMpil-teacher  ;  in  schools  exceeding  one  hundred, 
by  one  Assistant-teacher ;    exceeding    one    hundred    and    fifty,    by  one 
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Assistant  and  one  Pupil.  Beyond  the  latter  number,  he  shall  be  assisted  by 
one  Pupil-teacher  for  fifty,  and  by  one  Assistant  for  one  hundred,  pupib 
respectively. 

Akticle  19. 

A  yearly  salary  shall  be  assigned  to  every  Head-teacher,  besides  a  house 
rent-free,  with  a  garden,  if  possible. 

In  case  no  house  rent-free  can  Ik;  provided  for  hiui,  he  shall  receive  an 
e<iui table  com^)ensation  for  hoiLse-rent. 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  Communal  Council  and  the  Teacher 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  such  compensation,  the  question  shall  be 
decided  ny  the  Deputation. 

For  every  Pupil-teacher  mentioned  in  the  last  Article,  an  additional  sum 
shall  be  granted  to  the  Head-teacher. 

To  every  Assistant-teacher  a  yearly  salary  shall  be  assigned. 

The  yearly  salaries  and  additions  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Cx>mmunal  Council, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Deputation. 

The  amount  of  the  yearly  salary  for  a  Head-teacher  shall  be  at  least  400 
florins  ;  for  an  Assistant-teacher  at  least  200  florins.  The  amount  of  the 
additional  sum  shall  be  at  least  2.'^  florins  (for  each  Pupil-teacher). 

Article  20. 

In  those  Communes  where,  on  account  of  their  large  and  scattered 
])0])iilation,  a  gi'oater  number  of  schools  are  required  than  would  other- 
wise be  nocoHSiiry,  a  Head-teacher,  or  Assistant-teacher,  whose  vearly 
salary  shall  l)e  at  least  200  florins,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  those 
«chools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Deputation. 

Abticle  21. 

In  order  to  be  qualified  for  appointment  as  Head-teacher  or  Assistant- 
teacher,  the  candidate  is  required  to  possess — 

rt.  A  Certificate  of  capacity  t^  give  school  instruction. 

b.  Testimonials  of  good  moi-al  conduct  accorded  by  the  council  of 
administration  of  the  Commune,  or  Communes,  where  the  candidate  has 
l»een  living  diu-ing  the  last  two  years. 

Article  22. 

Head-teachers  shall  be  api)ointed  by  the  Communal  Council,  from  a  list 
containing  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  six  names,  made  up  by  the 
Hurgomastcr  and  Assessors,  in  concert  with  the  District  School-Inspector, 
after  a  comi)etitive  examination  conducted  by  the  latter,  or  uncfer  his 
direction,  in  presence  of  the  liurgoraast^n*  and  Assessoi-s  (or  of  a  deputation 
from  themX  and  of  the  Local  School  Committee  (or  of  a  deputiition  from 
that  Board).  The  members  of  the  Comnnmal  Council  shall  be  invited  to  be 
l>resent  at  the  examination. 

Assistant- teachers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Communal  Council,  from  a 
list  containing  three  names  maae  up  by  the  Burgomaster  and  Assessors, 
in  concert  witli  the  Head-teacher  ana  the  District  Sch(x>l- Inspector. 

Head-teachers  and  As.sist4int-teachers  may  l>e  susixinded  ^  the 
Burgomaster  and  Assessors,  after  consultation  with  the  District  School- 
rnsjK^ctor.  The  Burgomaster  and  Assessors  shall  give  an  account  of  their 
decision  to  the  Communal  Council  as  soon  as  ix>ssil)le. 

Head-tearhers  and  Assistant-teachers  mav  l»e  dismissed  by  the 
Cominunal  Council  on  the  requisition  of  the  liurgoniaster  and  Assessors, 
and  the  District  School-InsjKictor.  Besignations  are  accejited  by  the 
Council  of  the  (^)inmune  directly. 

jf  suK|»enHi(»n  or  dismissal  ho  necos5;ary,  either  according  to  the  o]>iniou 
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of  the  Local  School  Committee,  or  of  the  District  School-Inspector,  and 
the  Communal  C-ouncil  delay,  or  refuse,  to  proceed  thereto,  such 
suspension,  or  dismissal,  may  Ije  effected  l)y  the  Deputation. 

Suspension  shall  never  exceed  a  term  of  three  months^  and  the  salary 
may  continue  to  l)e  paid,  or  be  imrtially  or  entirely  withheld,  during 
suspension. 

Those  who  are  dismissed  on  account  of  scandalous  conduct,  or  of  the 
propagation  of  doctrines  either  inconsistent  with  morality  or  tending  to 
excite  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  may  be  declared  by  the 
Dei>utation  to  have  lost  their  (jualification  to  give  instruction. 

The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  Pupil-teachers  is  made  by  the  Head- 
teacher  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  District  School-Inspector. 

In  cases  of  suspension,  of  dismissal,  or  of  a  vacancy  in  the  place  of 
Jicad-teacher  or  Assistant-teacher,  the  Bui'gomaster  and  Assessors  sliall 
provide  for  the  temporary  occur)ation  of  the  vacant  place  ;  in  the  case  of  a 
Head-teacher,  in  concert  with  the  District  School -Inspector ;  and  in  concert 
with  the  Head-teacher,  in  the  case  of  an  iVssistant-teacher.  The  place 
of  Head-teacher  shall  be  iilled  up  >\athin  six  months  at  most  after  becoming 
vacant. 

Article  23. 

The  system  of  education  in  the  schools,  while  imparting  suitable  and 
useful  information,  shall  Imj  made  conducive  to  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  cajjaiMties  of  the  child i-en,  and  to  their  training  in  all  Christian 
and  social  virtues. 

The  teacher  j^liall  al>stain  from  teaching,  or  permittuig  to  lie  taught,  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the  religious  o]»inions  of  othoi*s. 
Religions  iastruction  is  entrusted  to  the  e^ujlesiastical  communities.  The 
school-rooms  shall  be  at  their  disposal  for  that  purjwse  out  of  school  hours, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  attending  the  school. 

Article  24. 

The  Head- teacher  and  Assistant-teachers  are  not  allowed  to  hold  any 
office  or  employment,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Deputation, 
after  consultation  with  the  Burgomaster  and  Assessors,  and,  in  Communes 
of  3,000  inhabitants  and  upwards^  with  the  Local  School  Committee,  and  in 
other  Communes  with  the  District  School- Inspector.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  carry  on  any  business,  to  work  at  any  trade,  or  to  exercise  any 
profession  :  this  i>rohibition  is  ap))licable  also  to  members  of  the  families 
of  the  Head-teachei-s  and  Assistant -teachei>i,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  i-arryiug 
on  any  occupation  of  this  kind  in  their  dwellings. 

Article  25. 

The  Head-teacher  and  Assistant  teachers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  jiension 
from  Clorernment  in  the  following  cases  and  under  the  (M>nditions  thereto 
annexed. 

Article  20. 

The  ri^ht  to  a  Pension  is  acquired  after  receiving  an  honourable  discliarge 
on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  and  completing  a  period  of  forty 
years'  service. 

A  Pension  may  likewise  be  granted  to  those  who,  after  ten  years'  service, 
have  become  incapable  of  perfonnin^  the  duties  of  their  calling,  on  account 
either  of  mental  or  bodily  infirmities,  and  have  received  an  honourable 
discharge  on  such  grounds. 

The  incapacity  shall  be  established  by  the  declaration  of  the  District 
School-In8|)ector  and  of  the  Deputation.    In  calculating  the  amount  of  the 
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peoAion,  such  serviceR  only  shall  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  may  have 
been  performed  as  Head-teacher,  or  as  Assistant-teacher,  under  this  Law, 
or.  previously  to  this  law  coming  into  operation,  as  Teacher  of  a  public 
scnool  of  IVimary  instruction. 

Those  who  have  not  received  an  honourable  discharge,  forfeit  their  right 
to  a  pension. 

Article  27. 

The  Pension  shall  amount  for  each  year's  service  to  one  sixtieth  part  of 
the  annual  salary,  which  during  the  last  twelve  months  previous  to  an 
honourable  discharge,  may  have  served  as  a  l>a8is  for  the  i)a}Tnent  of  the 
contributions  mentioned  in  Article  28  ;  it  shall  not,  however,  in  any  ea^e, 
exceed  two-thirds  of  the  annual  salary. 

Article  28. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  Pension  Fund,  Head-teachers  and  Assistant- 
teachers  shall  i»ay  fi-om  the  day  on  which  this  law  comes  into  operation, 
two  i>er  cent.  iKjr  annum  of  their  yearly  salary.  This  contribution  shall  be 
collected  on  belialf  of  the  State,  at  the  charge  of  the  Commune,  and 
accounted  for  to  the  Public  Treasury. 


Article  29. 

Those  Communes  in  which  Head-teachers  or  Assistant-teachers  shall  be 
pensioned  by  virtue  of  this  Law,  sliall  make  good  to  the  Ck>vemment  a 
third  i»art  of  the  amount  of  such  pensions. 


5i  3.  Of  the  Coi^Ts  ok  Insthi'ition 

Akticle  31. 

Each  Conmumc  shall  provide  for  the  costs  of  its  Primary  Instruction, 
fiH"  so  far  as  these  costs  are  not  charged  to  othei-s,  or  ihuH  not  be 
prcividwl  for  in  any  other  manner. 

Article  32. 

Those  charges  are  : — 

a.  The  yearly  salary  of  the  Head-teachers  and  Assistant  teachers. 

A.  The  additional  renmneration  on  accoimt  of  Pupil -tea*  hers. 

r.  The  charges  for  the  erection  and  maintenance,  or  for  the  rent  of  school 
buildings. 

<l.  For  providing  and  kt»eping  in  order  the  scIkxjI  furniture  and  school- 
liTKiks,  and  foi  other  school  requirements  for  the  i>npils. 

t.  For  light  and  fire  for  the  school -rooms. 

/.  For  the  enaction  and  maintenance,  or  for  the  rent  of  dwelling-houses  for 
the  teachers. 

;/.  CJom|)ensation  to  the  Head-teachers  in  lieu  of  a  house  rent-free. 

//.  The  contribution  of  the  Comnmne  to  the  pension  of  the  teachers. 

/.  The  expenses  of  the  Local  School  Committee. 
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Akticlb  33. 

To  meet  these  charges  in  part,  school  fees  may  be  required  from  each 
child  attending  the  school.  Children  suoported  by  public  rates,  and  such 
as,  though  not  receiving  relief,  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  shall 
not  be  called  upon  for  this  payment. 

The  Conmmnal  Council  shall  provide,  as  far  as  {possible,  for  the  school 
attendance  of  children  of  parents  receiving  relief,  or  in  indigent 
circumstances. 


Article  35. 

The  school  fee  shall  be  the  same  for  all  children  of  the  same  class  in 
any  school. 

For  two  or  more  children  of  the  same  family,  attending  school  at  the 
same  time,  the  rate  of  payment  may  be  reduced. 

Article  36. 

If,  after  inquiry  by  the  Deputation,  and  after  the  report  thereon  of  the 
States  of  the  Province,  We  shall  judge  any  Commune  to  be  too  heavily 
taxed  by  the  expenditure  requisite  for  suitable  establishments  of  Primary 
Instruction,  such  portion  thereof  as  is  to  be  charged  upon  the  Commune 
shall  be  fixed  by  Us,  and  the  deficiency  shall  be  made  up  by  the  Province, 
and  by  the  »State,  in  the  proportion  of  one  half  by  each. 


OF  PRIVATE  EDUCATION. 


Article  37. 

For  conducting  education  in  private  schools,  or  in  private  houses,  the 
following  qualifications  are  required  : 

a.  A  certificate}  of  Capacity. 

b.  Testimonials  of  the  same  description  as  those  mentioned  in 
Article  21  b. 

c.  A  Certificate  that  all  these  documents  have  been  inspected  and  found 
in  due  order  by  the  Burgomaster  and  Assessors  of  the  Commune  where  the 
instruction  is  to  be  given. 

Article  38. 

Tlie  Burgomaster  and  A>sessors  shnll  give  their  decision  respecting .  the 
issue  of  the  Certificate,  mentioned  under  Article  37  c,  within  four 
'  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  claim  of  such  Certificate.  An  appeiil  may  be 
made  from  such  decision  to  the  Deputation,  or  an  appeal  may  be  made,  if 
no  decision  shall  have  been  communicated  to  the  parties  interested,  within 
the  above-mentioned  period.  After  rejection  of  appeal  by  the  Deputation, 
or  in  default  of  notice  of  their  decision  within  six  weeks  to  the  i)arties 
interested,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  Us. 

Article  39. 

Teachers  who,  iii  conducting  education  in  private  schools,  or  in  j)rivate 
houses,  shall  propagate  doctrines  inconsistent  with  morality,  or  tending'  to 
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excite  (liw)lKidience  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  may,  on  the  repreaentation 
of  the  Burgomaster  and  As^easors,  of  the  Local  School  Committee,  or  of 
the  Districtt  School-Inspector,  be  declared  by  the  Deputations  to  have  lost 
their  qualification«  to  give  instruction.  ,      ,  i 

ThiM  Provinion  is  also  applicable  to  «uch  teachers  as  make  themselves 
.ibnoxiuus  by  Hcandalous  conduct. 


OF    THE   CERTIFICATES    OF   CAPACITY    TO   GIVE 
INSTRUCTION. 

Article  40. 

Certificates  of  Cai)acity  for  giving  instruction  in  schools  and  private 
houses  are  to  be  obtained  by  passing  examinations. 

Article  41. 

An  opportunity  for  such  exaiuinations  shall  be  afforded  tMice  a  year  in 
each  Province,  by  a  Commission,  c<miiK)sed  of  the  Provincial-Inspector  and 
four  District  School-Inspectors. 

This  Board  shall  hold  its  sittings  in  the  capital  of  the  Province.  It 
shall  have  ]x>wer  to  attach  to  itself  Assistant-Examiners. 

The  appointment  of  the  District  School-Inspectors,  and  the  fixing  of  the 
time  of  meeting  of  the  Boards,  shall  be  settled  by  Our  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

The  examinations  shall  be  hekl  in  public,  except  those  for  the  female 
teachers. 

Article  42. 

The  time  when  the  Exaininati<ms  arc  to  take  place,  shall  be  made  known 
to  the  jniblic  l>y  lulvertiseiiient. 

Any  i>erson  desiring  to  present  himself  for  examination,  shall  ^pply  in 
due  time  to  the  Scho(^l-Inspector  of  the  District  where  he  resides,  or  where, 
if  a  stranger,  he  intends  to  establish  himself,  with  notice  of  the  Certificate 
which  he  desires  to  obtain. 

He  must  further  pnxiuce  one  or  more  testimonials  of  moral  conduct,  and 
his  certificate  of  birth. 

The  time  and  the  place  of  the  Examination  will  be  communicated  to  hini 
by  the  District  School!  nspector. 

He  shall  present  himself  for  examination  in  the  Province  where  he 
resides,  or,  if  a  stranger,  in  the  l^ovince  in  which  he  intends  to  establish 
himself. 

Article  43. 

In  onler  to  Iml*  admitted  to  examination,  the  candidate  must  have 
attaine<l  the  requisite  age  ;  this  is  fixetl  at  eighteen  years  for  Private  and 
Assistant -teachers  of  either  sex,  at  twenty-three  years' for  Head-masters  and 
Head-mistresses. 

Article  44. 

Candidates  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Certificate  of 
Capacity  as  Assistant-teachers  of  either  sex,  are  required  :— 
To  read  and  write  well. 
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To  have  an  adeauate  knowledge  of  Analysis,  of  the  rules  of  Spelling,  and 
of  the  Elements  of  the  Dutch  Language. 

To  be  able  to  express  themselves  with  correctness  and  ease,  as  well  orally 
as  in  writing. 

To  know  the  rudiments  of  Morphology. 

Arithmetic,  with  ^nilgar  and  decimal  fractions,  applied  to  monej',  weights,  - 
and  measures*  in  additicm  to  this,  male  candiaates  arc  required  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  ITieory  of  Eipiations. 

Geography  and  History. 

Tlie  rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Theory  of  Singing. 

The  Principles  of  Teaching  and  Education. 

Aktiule  4">. 

Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Capacity  as  Head-mistresses,  are  re<|uired 
to  possess  attainments  of  the  same  description  as  those  required  of 
.Xssistant-teachers,  but  more  advanced,  and  applicable  to  their  profession  as 
Head-mistresses. 

Ajitk'le  4«. 

Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Capacity  as  Head-masters,  are  required  to 
|H>ssess  attainments  of  the  same  description  as  those  required  from 
Assistant-teachers,  but  more  advanced,  comprehensive,  and  developed. 

Article  47. 

Candidates  desiring  to  obtain,  or  having  already  obtained,  one  of  the 
Certificates  mentioned  in  the  last  three  Articles,  may,  at  their  request,  be 
further  examined  in  one,  or  more  of  the  subjects  mentioned  under  k  to 
p  in  Article  1. 

Article  48. 

The  examination  for  obtaining  a  Certificate  of  Cauacity  as  Private- 
teacher,  of  either  sex,  embraces  one  or  more  of  the  branches  mentioned  in 
Article  1. 

For  this  purpjose,  attainments  at  least  equal  to  those  of  Assistant- 
teachers  are  required. 

Article  49. 

When  the  examination  has  been  passed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board, 
they  shall  deliver  the  Certificate  to  the  Candidate. 

The  subject  or  subjects  of  higher  Primary  Instruction,  in  which  the 
Candidate*  may  have  iiassed  his  examination  successfully,  snail  be  recorded 
in  his  Certificaite  of  Cajmcity  to  give  School- Instruction. 

In  like  manner  mention  shall  be  made  in  Certificates  of  Cai)acity  to  give 
private  lessons  of  the  other  subjects  of  Primary  Instruction  in  which  the 
examination  has  been  successfully  iiassed. 

Article  50. 

Certificates  of  Capacityisliall  be  delivered  [on!  i>aymeiit  of  :  ten  fiorins 
for  those  of  Head-master  or  Head-mistress  ;— five  florins  for  those  of 
iVssistant-teacher  of  either  sex  ;— five  florins  for  those  of  Private-teacher, 
either  male  or  female,  in  more  than  one  subject ;— three  florins  for  those  of 
Private-teacher,  either  male  or  female,  in  one  subject  only. 

For  the  first  record  (as  mentioned  in  Clauses  2  and  3  of  the  preceding 
Article),  in  the  Certificate  of  School-Instruction,  three  florins  shall  be  paid, 
and  in  that  for  Private  Tuition  in  one  subject  only,  two  florins.  The  first 
record  in  the  Certificate  as  Private-teacher  in  more  than  one  branch,  and 
in  general  any  further  records  shall  be  made  without  charge. 

.5589.  K  E  2 
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The  above-mentioned  sums  aball  go  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Boards,  including  the  remuneration  to  the  Assistant- 
examiners.    Any  surplus  shall  l)e  paid  into  the  Public  Treasury. 

Abticle  61. 

Certificates  of  Capacity  shall  be  valid  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

Certificates  for  School-Instruction  shall  l>e  alw)  valid  for  IMvate  Tuition. 

Certificates  for  Private  Tuition  also  qualify  the  holders  to  give 
instruction  in  a  schfKil,  in  one,  or  more,  of  the  branches  marked  6,  r,  and 
t  to  />,  inclusive,  in  Article  1. 

Certificates  of  Cai^acity  as  Head-master  or  Head-mistress  qualify  equally 
to  hold  the  place  of  Assistant- teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  provided  for  in  Article  2<),  the  Certificate  of 
Assistant-teacher  may,  under  the  conditions  to  be  i)re8cribed  by  Us, 
qualify  the  holder  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  Public  School. 


OF  THE  SUPERtXTEXDENCE  OF  EDUCATIOX. 

Article  52. 

The  superintendence  of  'education,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  Our 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  is^confided  to— 

a,  IakbI  School  Committees. 
'j.  District  School-Inspectors. 
c.  Provtncial  Inspectors. 

Article  53. 

There  shall  i)e  in  every  Coimiiuue  a  \jiva\  ScIkm)!  Committee. 

In  CVmiiuunes  united  by  virtue  of  tlie  3r(l  Clause  of  Article  10,  for  the 
iiuqMiae  of  the  erection  and  nmintenance  of  conilnned  schools,  there  shall 
be  a  joint  Sch(K>l  Committee. 

Ai:tr'LK  54. 

In  Connnunes  of  less  than  3,()00  inhabitants  the  duties  of  the  Local 
S<'iio<)|-lV)ard  are  performed  by  the  Burgomaster  and  Assessors. 

In  other  Communes  the  lioards  shall  be  apiMunted  by  the  Comnumal 
Council. 

The  oflice  of  Member  of  the  School  Comniittee  may  l)e  held  together 
with  that  of  Member  of  the  Communal  (-ouncil. 

Ahtk  LK  55. 

K\c!y  Pro\ince  shall  Ik*  <livi(led  by  Ts  into  S<'h<K»l- districts. 

ICvrry  District  shall  be  place<l  under  the  charge  of  a  District  JS<*hool- 
Inspector. 

In  case  of  decea.He,  sickness,  or  absence,  of  the  District  School- 1  nsj>ector, 
provision  may  l>e  made  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  Our  Minister 
of  the  Interior. 

AuTIfXE  56 

The  District  S<*hoo|  InsiKM-tors  shall  l»o  appointed  by  Us  for  the  period 
of  six  >e.iirs. 
On  the  expiration  of  their  i>eri<Hi  of  servi<T,  they  may  }m  re-appf>inted 
Thev  mav  l>€  di.^missed  at  any  time  by  Uk.         ' 
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ABTICJiE  57. 

The  District  School-Inspectors  shall  receive  a  certain  sum  from  the 
Public  Treasury,  as  allowance  for  travelling  expenses  and  maintenance. 

Akticle  58. 

In  each  Province  there  shall  be  one  Provincial  Inspector. 

They  shall  be  apix)inted  by  Us.  They  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time 
by  Us. 

They  shall  receive  from  the  Public  Treasury  a  yearly  salary,  and  an 
allowance  for  travelling  exi)enses  and  maintenance. 

Article  59. 

The  Provincial  Inspectors  shall  l)e  summoned  to  meet  together  once  a 
year,  by  Oui*  .Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purix)se  of  deliberating  upon, 
and  promoting,  under  his  authority,  the  general  interests  of  Primary 
Instruction. 

Article  60. 

The  Provincial  Inspectors  shall  hold  no  office,  or  employment,  without 
Our  permission. 

Article  61. 

The  Members  of  the  Local  School  Committee,  the  District  School-Inspec- 
ors,  and  the  Provincial  Insi)ectors,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  shall  be 
sworn,  or  promise  uiK)n  their  honour,  to  discharge  them  duly  and  faith- 
fully. 

The  oath  shall  l)e  administered,  or  the  promise  accepted,  for  Members  of 
the  Local  School  Committees,  in  Communes  of  3,000  inhabitants  and  upwards, 
by  the  Burgomaster  ;  in  other  Communes  by  the  Judge  of  the  Canton 
where  they  reside ;  for  District  Sch(>ol-Inspectors,  by  Our  Commissary  in 
the  Province,  and  in  the  case  of  Provincial  inspectors,  by  Our  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

Article  62. 

•ajThe  Members  of  the  Local  School  Committees,  the  District  School-Inspec- 
tors, and  the  Provincial  Inspectors  are  empowered  to  prosecute  any  person 
for  transgressions  of  this  Law. 

Article  63. 

All  Schools  where  Primary  Instruction  is  given,  whether  public  or 
private,  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  Members  of  the  Local  School 
Committees,  to  the  District  School-Inspector,  and  to  the  Provincial  Inspector. 

The  Teachers  are  l)ound  to  give  them  any  information  that  may  be 
required  concerning  the  School  and  the  instruction. 

Default  in  this  respect  shall  l>e  punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five  florins, 
or  imprisonment  for  three  days  ;  and  for  every  fresh  offence,  with  lx)th 
penalties  together 

Article  64. 

The  Local  School  Committee  shall  carefully  inspect  all  schools  in  the  Com- 
munes where  Primary  Instruction  is  given.  They  shall  visit  them  at 
least  twice  a  year,  either  collectively  or  by  a  Deputation  from  their  body. 
They  shall  see  that  the  regulations  concerning  Primary  Instruction  are 
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8trictl}r  ol)serve(L  They  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  teachers,  of  the  nimiber 
of  pupils,  and  of  the  state  of  the  instruction  given.  They  shall  send  in  to 
the  Communal  Council,  every  year  before  the  Ist  of  March,  a  Report,  with 
their  obser>'ations  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  Commune,  and  they 
shall  send  a  copy  of  this  Report  to  the  District  School-Inspector.  They 
shall  ^ve  notice  to  him  of  any  important  alterations  that  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  state  of  the  Schools  ;  they  shall  furnish  him  and  tne  Provincial 
Inspector  with  all  the  infonnation  they  may  each  require  j  they  shall 
accord  their  co-operation  to  such  Teachers  as  may  reqiure  it,  and  shall 
consider  it  their  duty  to  promote  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  schools 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  iwwer. 

Akticle  65. 

The  District  SchooMu8})ect<)rs  shall  always  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  schools  in  their  District.  They  shall  visit,  at  least  twice  a  year, 
all  schools  where  Prinian'  Instruction  is  given  and  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  such  visits.  They  shall  see  that  the  regulations  concerning 
ftimary  Instruction  are  strictly  observed.  They  dhall  corresjiond  with 
the  Local  School  Committees,  and  i^-ith  the  Communal  Councils  ;  they 
shall  lay  before  them,  as  well  as  before  the  Provincial  Inspector,  suchproposals 
as  they  mav  think  conducive  to  the  interests  of  education.  They  shall 
report  to  the  said  Provincial  Inspector  everything  which,  in  visiting  the 
schools,  has  appeared  to  them  of  aiiyimportance,  and  furnish  him  with  such 
information  as  he  may  require.  They  shall  send  in  to  the  Provincial 
Inspector,  l)efore  the  1st  of  Mav  in  every  year,  a  Kejiort  on  the  state  of 
education  in  their  District,  with  their  remarks  thereon,  and  send  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Deputation.  They  shall  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Teachers,  and  their  periodical  Meetings,  ana  Ihj  present  at  them  if  possible. 

Artkti.k  60. 

The  District  Scthool - 1 ns[)ec tors  shall  have  access  to  the  Meetings  of  all 
IjocsA  School  Committees  in  tlieir  District,  and  shall  have  consultative 
lx>werR  at  such  Mectini^s. 

ArtU'le  (57. 

The  Provincial  Inspwtors  sliall,  Inith  by  visiting  the  schools,  and  by  oral 
and  written  communications  with  the  l»cal  School  (Committees  and  with 
the  Communal  Councils,  do  their  utmost  for  the  improvement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  schools.  They  shall  a<lvise  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior  on 
any  cjuestions  respecting  which  their  opinion  may  l>e  required.  They 
shall  i)re|wire  from  the  annual  re|>orts  oi  the  District  School -Inspectors  a 
Rei)ort,  with  their  own  observations,  on  the  state  of  education  in  their 
Province,  and  send  this  Hei)ort,  before  the  1st  of  July  in  each  year,  to  Our 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 


THAXSITIOXAL     PROVISIOXS. 

Artk'le  (»9. 

The  yearly  salaries  of  all  public  Head-masters  and  Heail-mi.stresses  in 
actual  service  at  the  time  of  this  I>aw  coming  into  ojKiration,  sliall,  in  no 
case,  as  long  as  they  continue  to  hold  their  places,  Ik*  fixed  at  an  amount  Ichs 
than  the  average  annual  income  which  they  have  l>een  receiving  during  the 
five  years  preceding  the  alwve  date ;  or,  for  those  who  have  l>een  in  service 
for  a  shorter  time,  during  such  shorter  period. 
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Article  70 

To  carry  into  effect  the  Provisions  respecting  the  number  of  schools  in 
|>roportion  to  the  population  and  their  wants,  and  the  extension  of  the 
instruction  (Articles  16  and  17),  the  assistance  in  teachimc  to  be  afforded  to 
the  Head-master  (Article  18),  the  yearly  salaries  and  other  emoluments  of 
the  Head-masters  and  Assistant-teachers,  and  the  additional  remuneration 
on  account  of  the  Pupil-teachers  (Articles  19  and  20),  and  the  costs  of 
education  (Articles  31 — 35),— a  tenn  of  three  years  at  most  is  allowed, 
reckoning  from  the  date  of  this  Law  coming  into  dffect. 

During  such  term  the  yearly  salaries  and  contrimitions  of  the  IVovinces 
and  of  the  Government  shall  be  paid  to  the  Head-masters  and  Head- 
mistresses and  to  the  Communes,  according  tc»  the  amount  due  for  the 
time  being  at  the  date  of  this  Law  coming  into  effect. 

Akticlk  7L 

Private  schools  in  receipt  of  subsidies,  at  the  date  of  this  Law  coming 
into  effect,  either  from  the  Commune,  or  from  the  Province,  and  not  ful- 
filling the  condition  of  the  4th  clause  of  Article  3,  shall  not  ccmtinue  to 
receive  such  subsidies  for  a  j>eriod  exceeding  one  year  from  the  first  date 
above-mentioned. 

Article  73. 

This  Law  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1858. 

Saving  the  Pn^visions  of  Article  70,  all  existing  general  Provincial  and 
Local  Regulations  concerning  Primary  Instruction  will  then  l>e 
abolished  :  the  Provincial  School  Commissions,  Local  School  Committees, 
and  Sub-Committees  dissolved ;  the  District  School -I  npectors  dismissed  ^ 
and  the  system  of  superintendence  of  schools  according  to  the  i)resent 
I^w  substituted  for  them. 

We  therefore  decree  etc.,  etc. 

(Signed)    WILLIAM. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
(Signed)    A.  O.  A.  VAN  RAPPARD. 

Thk  Hacute,  13  August,  1857 


(ii.)  NOTE  ON  AN  INFANT  SCHOOL  IN  AMSTERDAM, 
FOUNDED  IN  1830  BY  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
FRIENDS. 

In  the  April,  1901,  numl>er  of  "The  Leigh toniaii,"  the  Leighton  Park 
School  Magazine,  is  an  interesting  account  by  the  Editor,  Mr.  E.  Little,  of 
an  Infant  School  in  the  Beerenstraat,  Amsterdam,  which  was  founded  by 
the  London  Society  of  Friends  early  in  the  last  centur>'.  The  story  of  the 
founding  of  this  school,  called  *'  Rewaarsohool  Amsterdams  Welvaren,'  in 
memory  of  the  event  to  which  it  owes  its  origin,  '"  is  told,"  to  <iuote  from 
Mr.  Little's  article,  "  by  a  long  instriptiou  written  in  larjje  characters  on 
the  wall  in  English  and  Dutch,  which  I  will  leave  to  s])eak  for  itself.  It 
runs  jvs  follows : 

** '  This  infant  scIkk)!,  established  since  1^^30,  wjis  fouiuh^d  by  the  Religious 
S<M\ety  of  F/iends  in  l.ondon  out  of  funds  arising  from  the  capture  of  a 
Dutch  East  Indiaman  by  one  of  their  members  during  the  war  between 
England  and  America,  when  Holland  was  in  alliance  with  the  latter. 
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'* '  This  religious  Society  believes  war  to  be  forbidden  to  the  Christiaii  and 
will  not  allow  its  members  to  take  up  amis  nor  to  have  any  profit  whatever 
from  war.  So  John  Warder,  who  was  a  Friend  that  had  a  share  in  the 
English  vessel  which  had  ca[itured  the  Dutch  Indianian,  but  without  his 
knowledge  or  approval,  gave  up  the  money  he  received  for  his  portion  of 
the  prize  to  his  Friends,  who  undertook  for  him  the  task  of  finding  out  the 
sufferers  by  the  capture  of  the  ves^sel  and  to  make  them  compensation  in 
money  for  their  losse».  But  it  took  many  years  before  this  could  be  done, 
cliietiy  from  the  \i-ars  which  raged  on  the  continent ;  and  when  the  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  the  origfbal  sum  had  been  so  increased  by  investment 
that,  after  pa\  ing  to  all  the  sufferers  that  could  be  found  both  principal 
and  interest  ui>  to  the  time  of  payment,  there  still  remained  a  sum  of 
money  over.  This  money  was  again  invested,  and  the  Friends  who  had 
the  care  of  it  let  it  increase  by  accumulation  of  interest,  till  they  became 
anxious  to  apply  it  in  some  way  for  the  benefit  of  Holland,  and  more 
esi^ecially  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  wa<  the  port  to  which  the 
captured  ship  belonged. 

*  It  was  then  that  John  »S.  Mollett,  himself  a  member  of  the  religious 
society  of  Friends  and  a  citizen  of  .Vmsterdam,  saw,  when  in  London  on  a 
visit,  an  Infant  School,  then  first  established,  and  was  so  pleased  with  its 
usefulness  as  to  wish  for  one  in  his  city,  for  there  were  no  infant  schools 
then  in  Holland.  He  found  the  Friends  willing  to  have  the  money 
remaining  from  the  Dutch  ship  devoted  to  such  a  purpose  ;  so  a  house  in 
the  Beerenstraat  was  bought,  and  the  schcx>l  has  been  there  ever  since.  It 
was  the  first  Infanl  School  establishe<l  in  Amsterdam,  and  is  now  the  only 
one  where  the  education  piven  is  quite  without  subscrijitions.  About  120 
children  attend  daily. 

" '  The  house  liecame  so  old  that  it  was  feared  it  would  fall  in  and  the 
School  would  be  closed,  berau.sc  the  money  held  by  the  Friends  was  not 
enough  to  rebuild  the  house.  But  they  did  not  like  that  an  Institution, 
which  was  doing  good  and  wa<*  a  i»n»of  of  thrir  views  against  all  war, 
should  cease  to  exist,  and  so  have  subscribed  among  themselves  and  rebuilt 
the  school  at  their  own  exi>ense. 

"'  It  is  hoi>ed  it  will  now  long  remain,  and  l>e  to  the  neighbourhood,  as 
the  name  of  the  captured  ship  indicates,  an  *' Amsterdams  Welvaren.' " 

*'  The  infant  Sch^^Ki),  as  stated  aVnive,  is  self-supporting,  and  is  managed 
by  a  local  committee  The  rliildren,  uho  are  from  three  to  six  years  old. 
pay  a  i>enny  or  twoi>ence  a  week.  Iksides  the  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
tl<K>r,  which  are  used  also  on  the  Sunday,  there  is  a  go<xi  ba.sement,  where 
on  my  last  visit  one  class  was  engaged  in  kindergarten  games,  with  a 
little  oiK-n  ground  at  the  back,  and  ujistairs  a  living  room  for  the  mistress 
and  a  committee  T(Hm\.  In  the  latter  are  iK»rtraits  of  Elizabeth  Fry  and 
Samuel  Gurney.*' 
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Translated  and  abridged  (except  where  otherwise  stated)  from  the 
Official  Kepnlations  for  Primary  and  Secondary  Instruction,  from  "L'fi  cole 
Priniaire,''  by  (^aetmio  Pinto,  and  from  **  Methodes  cPEnseignemen  t 
dan«  les  tcoles  Primairos,"  by  Eugcnio  de  Castro  liodrigues;  issued 
in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Portuguese 
Government. 
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PRIMARY     AND     SECONDARY      INSTRUCTION     IN 
PORTUGAL. 

Historical  Introduction. 

Since  its  inauguration  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Don  Denis,  Thirteen 
the  son  of  Alphonso  III.,  popular  education  in  Portugal  has  had  Century 
ji  long  and  troubled  history.    The  Fi-ench  influences  under  which  unde?S 
Don  Denis  was  brought  up  naturally  dominated  his  educational  Denis. 
I'eforms,  and  later  on  another  extraneous  influence  was  brought 
to  l)ear,  when  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Jesuits 
exercised  a  vii-tual  educational  monopoly.    But  popular  education  Refonn  c 
only  became  an  appreciable  factor  in  social   life  when  it  was  co-  H' p^'**^ 
ordinated  into  a  legally  reguLited  system,  under  the  auspices  of  1772. 
the  great  Marquis  of  Pombal,  in  1772.     Vitalised  by  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the    pedagogic   standpoint    of   his    time,    his 
i-eforms  included  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  each  locality, 
regular  inspection  by  royal  inspectors,  examinations  for  teachers, 
and  the  allotment  of  a  special  fund  to    educational   purposes. 
Four  hundred  and  forty  schools  on  the  mainland,  fifteen  in  the 
islands,  and   twenty-four  in   the  colonies  were  opened  at  once, 
and    the    next     year    saw    the    creation    of    fifty-seven    more. 
But   the  death  of  the  King  and  the  political  changes  which  it 
entailed,  including  the  fall  from  power  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal, 
j)i-evented   the   complete   execution   of   this   measure.      Political 
vicissitudes   have    teen    fatal    to  many  projects  of    educational 
refoi-m   in  Poi'tugal.     Thus  a   short-lived  revival  of  educational 
activity  after  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1820  was  extinguished 
by  the  Restoration  three  yeai^   latei*,  and  a  similar  fate  befell  a 
projected  reform  in  1835,  for  the  loss  of  which  the  insuflBcient 
measures  introduced  aftei*  the  Septemljer  revolution  in  that  year 
provided  no  adequate  compensation. 

At  last,  in  1844,  a  Conservative  reaction  led  to  the  enactment  of  Code  of  1 
a  code  which,  with  modifications,  lasted  in  force  until  1881. 
Although  it  greiitly  restricted  local  lil)erty  of  action,  and  omitte:! 
any  amelioration  of  the  position  of  teachers,  these  deficiencias  wei*e 
compen.sated  by  the  institution  of  penal  responsibility  of  parents 
for  their  children's  school  attendance  and  the  creation  of  an  educa- 
tional council  with  delegates  in  every  district.  It  also  recognised 
two  grades  of  popular  instruction.  I^ter  on,  under  the  same  code, 
normal  schools  were  founded  at  Listen  and  a  special  education 
depai'tment  established  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

The   measure   under   which   public    instruction    in    Portugal  Decentra 
attained  its  fullest  development  became  law  in  1881,  and  ^'*^  igli^^^  ** 
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the  work  of  Antonio  Rodriguez  Sanipaio.  It  devolved  the  control 
of  public  instruction  on  the  munieipal  autliorities  and  local  school 
boards,  each  member  being  made  individually  i-esponsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  attendance  obligation,  and,  while  retaining  the 
two  grades  of  instruction  recognised  in  IS44,  greatly  extended 
their  programmes.  Under  this  liberal  enfranchisement  schools 
sprang  up  all  over  the  conntry.  private  lieiiefactora  coming  ti:>  the 
aid  of  the  municipalities  in  founding  and  endowing  them,  the 
mumcipality  of  Lisbon  eapeeially  distinguishing  itself  by  the  nmiiber 
and  ext^ellence  of  its  schools.  Some  local  bodies  there  were,  of  coui'se, 
who  did  not  rise  to  the  situation,  and  showed  no  adequate  com- 
prehension of  their  obligations  undei'  the  new  Act ;  but,  had  there 
been  a  really  sincere  intention  to  give  the  policy  of  deceutrahsa- 
tion  a  fair  trial,  the  enliglitenment  of  public  opinion  would,  with 
time,  have  remedied  such  delieiencies*  As  it  was.  in  18UU  the 
Central  Government  resumed  the  control  of  the  scIkjoIs^  creating 
an  indejMindent  Minister  of  Education,  whose  office,  however,  was 
abolishes!  in  1892,  when  educational  administration  returned  to 
its  dejiejidenee  on  the  Minister  uf  the  Interior.  In  18V>1  the 
Central  (rovernnient  handed  over  2,300  schools  to  the  municipal 
authorities,  in  1892  it  received  from  them  4,472  schools,  many 
of  them  excellently  housed,  equipjicd  witli  efficient  teachei^,  and 
maintaining  an  encouragingly  piH>gressive  attendance. 

Primary  Instruction. 

The  centiaUsing  tendency  of  modervn  educational  legislation 
Portugal  amcentrates  the  whole  administration  in  the  education 
department,  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
is  assisted  by  a  supreme  educational  councU,  and  presents  an  annual 
i*eport  on  educ^ition  to  ParMament,  The  educational  role  of  the 
municipalities,  although  they  bear  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the 
tinancial  bm'den  of  primary  instruction,  is  merely  that  of  inter- 
jnciliary  between  the  schools  and  the  depai'tment  so  far  as 
cojicerns  the  provision  and  maintenmico  of  buildings  and 
material  In  all  administrative  and  tiniinciat  matters  the  civil 
governors  of  the  departments,  thi*ough  tlieir  subordinates  th»* 
communal  a/lministrators,  are  the  intermediaries  between  the 
department  and  the  schools,  wljile  the  pedagogic  organisation  is 
in  the  hands  of  district  superintendents  of  primary  insU^uc 
tion,  Thei-e  is  no  permanent  inspecting  staff,  and  no  regidar 
Government  inspection  of  the  schools,  but  extraortlinary  inspec- 
tions ai-e  ordered  from  time  to  time  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Minister,  who,  having  at  his  disposal!  a  competent  staff  of 
employes,  can  mobilise  an  inspecting  chirps  at  the  shortest  notice. 

In  i888  special  funds,  administered  by  the  Govei^iment,  were 
allocated  to  purposes  of  primary  instruction.  In  round  figures 
they  provide  an  annual  sum  of  6,500,000  francs,  and,  if  this  doei* 
not  suffice  to  meet  the  charges  imposed  by  the  educatmnal  cod^ 
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the  deficiency  miist  be  made  good  out  of  any  available  reftonrcea 
possessed  by  the  communes,  or,  failing  these,  by  a  special  Govern 
ment  grant-in-aid.  The  accounts  ai-e  kept  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  and  were  as  follows  in  1900  : — 

4 

Receipts. 

Francs. 

Municipal  contributions 1.950,122 

Special  municipal  rate 2,749,719 

Departmental  rate -  617,719 

Interest  on  legacies 6,llf 

State  grant 1,266,29 

EXPENDrrUBE. 

Pnmary  schools 5,935,669 

Normal  and  preparatory  schools  for  primary  teachers  324,212 

Departmental  administration 69,650 

Sundries 260,546 

The  books  to  be  used  in  all  schools— primary  and  secondaiy,  Bq^i^ 
public  and  private— are  prescribed  by  Government,  and  severe 
penalties,  which  may  amount  to  revocation  of  their  certificate,  or, 
in  the  case  of  private  schools,  to  the  closing  of  the  institution 
ore  imposed  on  teachers  who  intioduce  any  but  the  officially- 
sanctioned  works  into  their  schools.  Every  five  years  the  Govern- 
ment holds  a  competition  for  the  best  set  of  school  books,  the 
award  being  made  by  a  jury  of  nineteen  prof essoi-s— ten  secondary 
and  nine  primary  teachers— from  which  are  excluded  all  teachers 
who  are  authors,  editors  or  pubUshers  of,  or  have  any  personal 
interest  in,  the  works  to  be  examined.  The  Government  often 
acquires  the  pubUshing  rights  of  works  selected  by  the  jury, 
otherwise  it  fixes  the  price  at  which  they  are  to  \yQ  sold. 

The  Primary  Instruction  Act  of  1897  recognises  two  classes  School 
of  primaiy  schools — elementaiy,  and  higher  primary  or  comple-  ^p^^i' *^ij 
mentary  schools.    The  latter  can  only  be  established  in  towns  and  Distritn 
and  villages  liaving  a  population  exceeding  4,000,  but  in  actual  tion  of 
fact  the  higher  primary'  course  is  only  given  in  connection  with  S^"*^"- 
the  training  classes  for  teachei-s. 

According  to  the  regulations,  every  parish  has  an  elementary 
school  for  each  sex,  unless    the   population   is   so  scanty  or  so 
scattered  over  a  large  area  that  one  mixed  school  suffices.    In 
thickly-populated  districts,  whei-e  more  than  one  school  for  each 
sex  is  needed,  "central  schools"  are  established,  each  of  which '* Central 
forms  a  group  of  four  graduated  classes,  with  a  separate  master  for  ^<^^^^"-" 
each  class.    Where  local  circumstances  prohibit  the  establishment  Peripatetic 
of  a  permanent  school,  temporary  or  peripatetic  classes  for  in- »nd  Tempo- 
struction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reUgious  doctrine  "^"^^     ^** 
may  be  held  as  a  substitute. 

New  schools  and  classes  can  only  be  instituted  by  royal  decree, 

with  the  consent  of  the  district,  mimicipal,  and  parish  councils, 

of  the  district  superintendent  of  primary  instruction,  and  of  the  Grades  of 

civil    governor.     Elementary    instruction    is   di\nded    into    two  Elementary 
^  *^  Instinctum. 
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grades  and  four  classes.  In  the  first  grade  (three  cliisjjes) 
attendance  is  (ujmpulsory  for  iill  chUdi-eu  between  the  a^es  of 
six  and  twelve  ;  attendance  in  the  second  gratie  (one  clasK)  lieinjc 
a  t'tindition  uf  admittance  to  secondarj^  imd  technical  schools. 
Cliildren  who  live  at  a  distance  of  ojore  than  a  mile  fi'oin  a  Hchool 
are  exempted  from  attendance,  as  well  as  those  wiio  can  prove 
that  they  ai-e  receiving  equivalent  instruction  in  a  private  school 
oi*  at  home.     The  instruction  is  absolutely  gratuitous. 

For  the  jiurpoac  uf  enfi>rcing  the  attejitlance  obii^Htitui, 
a  yearly  census  of  all  children  of  schoul  age  in  each  parisli 
is  undeHakeu  in  the  month  of  August  by  a  commission  con* 
sisting  of  the  jmnsli  priest,  the  "  regidor,**  and  the  **  regidor  8  *' 
seciTtarv.*  Tb is  renins  comprises  rdl  the  children  of  schof»l  age 
who  bave  bf'en  Imptrsed  orai*e  i-esident  in  tbe  parisb,  except  th<Jse 
who  have  attaiJied  the  standaiti  of  exemption  before  then*  twelftli 
year.  The  census  returns  are  affixed  to  the  doons  «if  the  (mnsh 
church,  and  jmrents  and  gUfU'dians  wbose  chikh^en  ai^  not  entei^ed 
in  the  sclifwil  register  witliin  the  |>ericid  ullowed  by  law.  or, 
having  lii^en  entered*  ilo  iK)t  attend  the  school  re^Mdarly,  are. 
after  a  previous  warning  by  the  adininisirator  uf  the  Ci»nirnune, 
liable  to  a  fine  of  one  day's  labour  or  a  pecuniary  e(|uivatent* 
the  Hne  feeing  reflated  for  every  year\s  default  till  the  cluldi'en 
re^ich  the  age  of  exemption  The  fines  are  imposed  by  the  adminis- 
trat^ir  of  the  touunune,  after  hearing  the  defanlter  in  his  own 
defence,  and  the  latter  has  the  right  <»f  ajiptml  to  a  judge  of  fir-st 
mstance. 

The  school  year  coniiuen(*e^  on  the  loth  of  <  K-tobei'  and  ends 
on  the  i^lst  of  AuguKt.  Thuxmlays  and  iSundays  and  national 
and  religious  festivals  are  holidays,  and  there  ai'e  bcisidea  holidays 
<jf  eight,  seven,  and  four  days  respectively  at  Chiistmas,  carnivab 
and  E'lsteiv.  The  scIkmjI  l>iuirs  are  (ixed  for  each  school  by  the  district 
su|»ej*inlendeni  in  acco]*dnnce  with  local  requirements,  but  theii" 
number  must  not  exceed  six,  nor  be  less  than  four,  ni  tl»e  fhiy. 
In  nu'al  schools,  there  are  generally  two  daily  meetings  of 
eipinl  du!"ation,  except  where  the  school  building  is  too  small 
for  the  mimlier  of  children  in  attendance,  in  which  case  half 
the  children  attend  in  the  morning  and  half  in  the  afternoon. 

tWtain  punish nients  and  rewards  are  allowed  as  aids  to  the 
maintenanee  of  disri}>line.  The  rewaixls  consist  of  a  Dublic  com- 
luendation  in  sclmol,  wbicii  may,  in  i'ases  of  special  merit,  be 
otiiei.illy  connnunicated  to  the  child's  parentis,  and  of  presents 
of  licKjks  and  jactare,s.  I'upila  who  have  shown  st€»ady  applica- 
tion to  their  studies,  and  good  conduct,  made  marked  pi'ogi^.-ia, 


I 


I 


•Till'  "  rcgidor  **  is  the  representative  in  a  parish,  or  in  a  group  of 
paiiBhes,  of  MW  civil  governor  of  the  district,  hy  whom  he  is  apfioiufrH  ; 
he  has  the  control  of  the  local  polire,  dnd  it  ir  his  duty  to  inform  ih^ 
Ifovernor  of  any  omissions  or  irreifularitie*  on  thf  part  of  the  parish  couneil^ 
ih<i  Ifw'al  religions  fraterniliea,  and  charitable  associations. 
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or  done  service  to  the  school  by  helping  the  toacher,  have  their 
names  inscribed  on  the  monthly  board  of  honour.  A  prize  is 
publicly  presented  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  district  super- 
intendent to  the  pupil  whose  name  has  been  inscribed  on  the 
board  every  month.  The  punishments  vary  from  admonition 
or  reprimand,  deprivation  of  playtime  and  keeping  in,  to  teni- 
poraiy  suspension  or  expulsion;  sentence  of  expulsion  being 
pronounced  l)y  the  Government  on  the  representation  of  the 
teacher  that  the  pupil  is  not  amenable  to  the  school  discipline, 
or  that  association  with  him  is  harmful  to  his  school-fellows. 

Printed   forms  are   fui-nished   to   the  schools   by  the  munici-  School 
palities    for    the    following  registers,  some    of    which  are  pre-  Registers 
served    at  the  school    and    some  retm-ned    to    the    respective    ^"^* 
authorities— a  general  school  register,  a  register  of  attendances,  an 
examination-  register,  stiitistics  of   marks  and  attendances,  and 
annual  school  statistics. 

Before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  schools,  cliildren  must  present  School 
a  vaccination  certificate  and  a  medical  certificate  that  they  are  Hygiene, 
su fieri ng  fi'oin  no  contiigious  disease,  and  they  are  forbidden  to 
attend  while  they  or  any  inemlx^r  of  their  family  are  sufiering 
from  any  infectious  malady.  The  schools  are  regularly  inspected 
by  medic^il  oflSctn-.s,  who  have  to  look  after  the  hciilth  of  the  scholai's, 
especially  of  any  who  may  be  suftering  from  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
mouth  and  skin,  and  report  to  the  local  authorities  any  circum- 
stances which  may  reciuire  the  closing  of  the  school. 

The  subjects  of  the  primary  coui^se  are  presciiljed  by  the  Govern-  Curriculi 
ment  code,  the  apportionment  of  work  to  the  different  classes 
being  made  by  the  district  superintendent,  and  the  daily  time- 
table by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  is  left  free  to  choose  the  methods 
and  systems  of  instruction  he  will  employ,  so  long  as  he  applies 
the  best  theoretical  and  practical  educational  principles ;  but, 
of  course,  the  obhgation  to  use  only  the  books  sanctioned  by  Govern- 
ment tends  to  produce  a  certain  uniformity  of  system  in  all  schools. 
In  the  fii'st  grade  the  instruction  comprises  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  the  metric  system,  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, drawine:,  manual  work,   and  gymnastics. 

The  second  grade  carries  on  the  instruction  in  all  these  subjects, 
with  the  addition  of  grammar,  the  elements  of  chronology,  geo- 
graphy, Portuguese  history,  elementary  geometry,  and  linear 
drawing. 

The  higher  elementary  course  consists  of  Portuguese  history, 
reading  aloud  and  recitation,  writing,  composition,  theoretical 
and  applied  elementary  arithmetic  and  geometay,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizens,  elementary  notions  of  economics,  accounts  and 
book-keeping,  elementary  notions  of  physics,  chemistry  and 
natural  history  as  applied  to  industry,  agriculture  and  hygiene, 
chronology,  geography,  Portuguese  history,  morals  and  scripture 
history,  linear  drawing  and  design,  gj^mnastics,  music,  and 
swimming  (where  possible). 
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if ethods  of        The  Government  wisely  leaves  the  teacher  perfectly  free  as  to 

J^^^  the  methods  by  which  he  will  teach  reading.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  every  letter  in  a  Portuguese  word  is  pronounced,  and  that 
there  is  comparatively  little  uncertainty  of  pronunciation,  Portu- 
guese children  learn  to  read  with  such  ease  that  the  old-fashioned 
spelling  method  dies  hard,  and  there  is  really  no  need  for  com- 
plicated systems.  Not  that  this  has  hindered  their  ingenious 
invention,  nor  their  application  by  teachers  anxious  to  be  up  to 
date  in  all  things  pedagogic.  Foreign  reading  methods  are  httle 
used,  being  unsuited  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  language. 

PortngneBe.  But,  whatever  system  he  may  adopt,  the  teacher  must  from  the 
very  beginning  make  the  reading  and  writing  lessons  the  vehicle 
of  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,  which  only  makes  its  appear- 
ance as  an  independent  subject  in  the  second  grade.  In  the  reading 
lesson  he  must  pay  careful  attention  to  clear  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation, exact  definition  of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  the 
addition  of  new  words  to  the  children's  vocabulary.  In  the  writing 
lesson  he  imparts  notions  of  orthography  and  simple  grammatical 
inflections,  so  that  the  practical  teaching  of  the  language  and  its 
orthography  precedes  any  systematic  grammatical  instruction. 
When  he  leaves  the  first  grade  the  pupil  knows  no  grammatical 
rules,  but  he  has  sufficient  practical  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage to  enable  him  to  express  simple  ideas  comprehensibly  and 
without  gross  faults.  In  the  second  grade  the  grammar  is  still 
of  the  simplest,  and  the  basis  of  instruction  is  not  an  al>stract  of 
grammatical  rules,  but  the  reading-book.  The  teacher  must  not 
give  definitions  to  l)e  learnt  by  heart,  but  must  deduce  the  sim- 
plest rules  of  grammar  and  syntax  from  the  reading. 

In  the  higher  primary  coui^se  great  stress  is  still  laid  on  practical 
exercise  in  language,  but  systematic  granmiar  plays  a  larger  part 
in  the  lessons. 

WritiDg.  The  first  lessons  in  writing  are  cliiefly  concerned  with  the  position 

of  the  child  and  of  his  slate  or  paper,  and  the  way  to  hold  his  pencil. 
The  child  traces  (on  a  tracing-slate,  or  by  going  over,  with  a  pen, 
letters  written  in  pencil  by  the  te^icher)  and  then  copies  strokes 
and  letters,  a  very  dull  employment,  wliich  a  child  hardly  ever  does 
at  all  well,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to  vary,  as  much  as  the  avail- 
able number  of  boards  allow,  by  wTiting  on  the  l^lackl^oard,  which 
is  both  easier  and  pleasiinter. 

In  the  higher  primary  school,  writing  is  taken  in  connection 
with  drawing,  and  with  special  attention  to  form.  The  most 
notable  Portuguese  writing  method  is  that  of  J.  J.  Ventura  da 
Silva ;  it  is  a  veritable  treatise,  \^ith  a  folio  athis  of  forty-three 
plates. 

Arithmetic.  The  elementary  arithmetic  course  does  not  go  beyond  numera- 
tion, the  four  operations  with  whole  numbers  and  decimals, 
and  Iheir  appliwitions  to  simple  problems  of  common  use,  and 
practice  in  mental  calculation.  In  the  first  grade  the  arithmetical 
tearliing  is  essentially  concrete  and  practical,  numeration  l)eir\^ 
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lught  with  a  mecliaiiical  numerator,  or,  according  to  Professor 
Leite's  method,  with  little  aticka,  or,  where  no  uida  of  this  kind  are 

■  available,  with  any  objects  that  may  Ije  at  hand.    The  uflficial  in- 

■  stnictions  particularly  recommend  the  avoidance  of  "  all  defuiitiona 
and  abstract  demonstrations,  and  especially  all  falsihciitioa  of 
theories  in  order  to  bring  them  witliin  the  range  of  the  cliildren's 
powers  of  comprehension/'  As  far  as  possible  the  teaching  should 
be  intuitive  and  inductive.  The  metric  system  naturally  lends 
itself  to  the  teaching  of  decimals,  offering  tlie  readiest  source  for 
the  concrete  niimljera  recjuired,  and  the  pupils  must  he  fami- 
liarised with  it  by  me4ins  of  actual  measm^ement^  and  calculations 
of  current  coins.  The  geometi'ical  teacliing  is  also  to  be  entii^ely 
practical  and  concrete,  and  is  confined  to  an  intuitive  acquain- 
tance, by  means  of  models,  with  the  principal  geometric  figures, 
and  with  the  ditl'erent  lines,  angles,  and  surfacas  on  them  ;  of 
the  division  of  a  circumference,  of  the  measurement  of  angles 
by  a  protractor,  of  the  idea  of  a  vertical  fine  demonstrated  by  a 
plumbdine,  and  of  a  horizontal  line  as  demonstrated  by  a  mason's 
level,  etc. 

Willie  the  second  grade  proceeds  to  tlie  abstract  notion  of 
numbers,  fo^mdeil  on  the  concrete  work  of  the  prenoiis  grade,  the 
higher  primary  coulee  is  again  more  theoretical  and  follows  the  lines 
of  mathematical  methods  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  official  insti*uctions 
lay  special  stress  on  the  Jiecassity  of  maintaining  the  connection 
with  the  concrete  by  means  of  frec^uent  practice  In  the  solution  of 
problems  chosen  to  illustrate  the  practical  value  of  the  theoretical 
k  no wled ge  acq  u  i  red , 

The  inclusion  of  definite  religions  teacliing  in  the  primary  course  Religioaa 
is  a  legitimate  consequence  of  the  legal  establishment  of  the  Homan  "®*'™*^  ^°"* 
Catholic  Church*  The  official  instructions  re<|uii'e  no  more  than 
the  essential  jioint^  of  the  catechism  approved  by  the  diocesan 
authorities,  and,  though  the  teacher  is  at  lil>erty  to  extend  his 
instruction  beyond  the^e  requirementa,  the  religious  teaching 
must  be  kept  in  due  proportion  to  the  primary  course  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  capacity  of  the  children.  The  religious  neutrality 
which  characterised  the  Liberal  I'evohition  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  left  its  impress  on  the  schools  in  a  moderation  in  this 
matter  of  religious  te^iehing  which  the  law  has  been  careful  to 
maintain.  But  now  there  are  signs  of  a  reaction  against  this 
neutrality,  and  the  strictly  religious  tone  of  the  Throne  and  upper 
classes  is  giving  an  impidse  to  rehgious  instructinn  and  educatioii, 
and,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  public  primary 
schools  is  impregnated  with  rehgiona  sentiment.  Apart  from  tl  e 
definite  religious  instruction,  the  large  numljcr  of  religious  pieces 
in  the  reading  hooks,  and  the  personal  attitude  of  the  teachers, 
almost  all  public  primary  schools  begin  and  end  the  school  day 
with  prayer*  Children  who  are  not  Catholics  need  not  attend  the 
reUgions  instruction,  but  the  number  of  exemptions  may  l>e  taken 
as  a  neglrgeahle  quantity*    Even  in  the  examinations,  where  the 
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omission  of  a  subject  might  act  aa  an  pxtraneous  motive,  the 
exemptions  are  practically  confined  to  foreigners  of  other  de- 
nominations and  Jewa.  Jfany  other  motives  than  the  desire  for 
more  reli<;ious  teaeliing,  siicli  as  the  educative  value  attached  to 
their  tliseipliuar\^  system,  lead  parents  to  prefer  private*  schools, 
like  those  maintained  by  the  I'eligious  orders,  to  the  Goverument 
institutions.  But  the  latest  reform  of  secondary''  instruction  tends 
to  attract  pupils  from  private  colleges  to  the  State  lyc4es,  where, 
as  a  f^uaraTitee  of  satisfactory  tone  and  discipline  (although 
dehniio  religious  instruction  finds  no  place  in  the  syllabus),  the 
rectorships  have,  in  a  majority  of  cases  and  -with  the  best  i*eaults, 
been  conferred  ujion  ecclesiastics. 

While  Portuguese  sclioois art*  not  l>ehind  those  of  other  countries 
in  luaking  the  whole  sciiool  training  and  discipline  subservient 
to  moral  education,  the  definite  instruction  in  monils  follows  no 
plan  which  merits  the  title  of  method,  and  is  practically  limited 
tx)  tlie  j^tudy  <if  tlie  r»fficial  primer,  in  which  the  child's  difl'erent 
duties,  to  tind,  ftj  hi.s  fnriiily,  to  the  schoul,  m\i\  tit  hiinsi^lf,  nr*e 
armnged  f«*r  tenrjiing  l»y  heart.  J^(*sitk«  this,  tin*  code  rw|uires 
**  that-  a  prc(hs[M»sitj(Ui  towards  what  is  giHul  and  right  sliall  lie 
improased  on  the  children  by  means  of  appropriate  narratives 
chosen,  witli  dne  regard  to  thi'  age  and  mcnt.tl  develnjnnent  of  the 
pujuls,  frofu  sacred  and  [ti'ofane  liislury,  from  actual  life,  or  from 
the  auljjectii  i\l  the  reading  lesson/*  The  choice  and  narrati<m  of 
these  stories  form  part  of  the  nox*mal  school  training,  but  they 
demand  qualilicatious  not  possessed  \\y  everyone,  and  a  lx>oU 
which  might  sei*vc  as  a  guide  is  much  tieedcnl. 

In  the  higher  [primary  school  the  moral  t*\aehing  is  rather  more 
didactic,  trenching  a  Uttle  on  doctiine  on  the  religious,  and  on 
pliilosDpliy  on  the  moral  side.  To  it  is  added  instruction  in  the 
rights  aiul  duties  of  citizenshij),  with  the  aim  of  giving  tlie  future 
citizen  sucli  a  know  ledge  of  his  civic  enviruiituent  as  is  indispensiible 
in  a  democi'atic  community.  The  officially -sanctioned  primer 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  constitution  and  functions  of  central 
and  local  government  and  of  the  judicial  administration,  defines 
civil  and  criminal  responsibility,  and  explains  the  conchtiuns  and 
exercise  of  the  political  and  municipal  franchise,  etc. 

A  great  part  of  the  history,  geography,  and  moral  te^aching  is 
based  on  the  reading  book  and  given  in  the  reading  lesson.  His- 
tory as  a  separate  subject  is  only  taken  in  the  fourth  class,  and 
the  aim  of  the  teaching  is  to  present  a  sunmiarised  account  of 
the  main  lines  of  development  in  the  history  of  Portugal,  The 
scanty  equipment  of  Portuguese  primary  schools  with  teaching 
apparatus,  and  the  absence  of  illustrations  in  the  oflScial  text  l>ook«. 
is  especially  detrimental  to  the  geograpliical  te^wdiing. 

But  little  regard  is  had  in  Portuguese  schocls  to  the  educative 
value  of  drawing,  and  it  is  really  treated  only  as  a  training  in 
manual  dexterity.  It  consiats  in  copying  straight,  curved,  and 
compmite  lines^  and  then  simple  figures  and  drawings  of  c4)minon 
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utensils.     In  the  higher  primary  school,  drawing  is  taken  in 
connection  with  geography,  geometry,  and  writing. 

Manual  training  for  boys  has  hitherto  remained  a  dead 
letter  in  the  primary  schools  for  lack  of  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus and  materials,  and,  as  it  is  not  an  examination  subject,  the 
teachers  make  no  great  efforts  for  its  introduction.  With  the  girls 
it  is  very  different,  the  instruction  in  needlework  being  most 
regular  and  often  exceeding  the  requirements  of  the  programme, 
thanks  to  the  impoi-tance  attached  to  it  by  public  opinion. 

Gymnastics  are  practically  not  taught  at  all  in  primary  schools,  GymnMl 
though  they  are  tauglit  to  both  sexes  in  the  normal  schools,  there 
being  no  demand  for  them  amongst  the  class  from  which  the  pupils 
in  the  primary  schools  are  drawn.  Thanks  to  the  Portuguese  pre- 
dilection for  sports  of  all  kinds,  the  children  have  plenty  of  physical 
exercise  out  of  school.  While  the  schools  were  under  municipal 
control,  Lisbon  organised  instruction  in  gymnastics  and  military 
exercises  under  special  masters,  and  the  boys  formed  well- 
equipped  and  efficient  rifle  corps,  but  when  the  Central  Govern- 
ment resumed  the  direction  of  the  schools  in  1892  the  corps 
were  disbanded,  as  useless  and  expensive,  and. the  special  teachers 
were  dismissed. 

Choral  singing  does  not  form  part  of  the  primary  school  pro- 
gramme, and  never  attained  any  degree  of  popularity  when  intro- 
duced into  the  Lisbon  schools.  The  very  marked  musical  talent 
of  the  people  takes  other  directions,  so  that  it  is  rare  to  find  even 
the  poorest  and  most  isolated  village  without  a  philharmonic 
society,  and  the  national  collection  of  lyrical  songs  is  very  rich. 

The  following  is  the  time-table  of  the  primary  schools  in 
Lisbon : — 
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On  the  completion  of  the  first  grade  course  each  child  receives 
a  certiticiil^  fi'oni  the  teaelier,  coiuitersigeed  by  the  district  super- 
iatendent,  that  he  has  completed  hia  eumpulsory  attendance.  This 
certificate  admits  him  to  the  second  grade.  Children  who  have  not 
attended  tiie  j>ubUc  primary'  3choi4  emi  obtain  a  siQiilar  certificate 
by  examination.  In  order  to  obtain  the  second  grade  C43rtificate 
the  pupil  must,  at  the  end  of  the  coui*se,  jmas  an  oral  and  written 
examination,  for  entrance  to  whicii  a  fee  of  thirteen  fi-ancs  is 
charged*  A  written  and  oral  examination  is  also  attached  to  the 
higher  primary  certificate. 

It  is  only  of  lat^  that  much  attention  has  been  jmid  to  the  pro* 
vision  of  properly  adapted  flchof>I  buildings.  While  the  schools 
w*ere  under  municii>al  control,  many  municipalities  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  provision  of  excellent  buildings ;  thus  the  normal 
school  for  women  at  Oporto  remains  as  a  wellness  of  what  decen- 
trahsation  did  for  Portuguese  education. 

The  municipalities  are  charged  with  the  provision  and  mainten- 
ance of  school  buildings  of  a  uniform  plan,  prescribed  by  the 
Government  regulations,  which  satisfy  the  most  advanced  hygienic 
and  pedagogic  requirements.  According  to  this  plan  the  school 
must  contain : 

An  entrance  hall,  with  a  separate  cloak-room. 

One  or  more  class-rooms,  namely,  one  for  every  fifty  children, 
not  less  than  twelve  feet  high,  and  with  a  superficial  area  of  thirteen 
square  feet  per  child. 

Offices. 

An  enclosed  playground,  one-fifth  of  which  is  covered,  with  an 
area  of  not  less  than  fifty  square  feet  for  each  child. 

A  lodging  for  the  taacher,  which  may  be  over  the  school,  but 
must  have  a  separate  entrance. 

Any  building  not  specially  erected  for  the  purpose  must  be 
official]}-  inspected  before  it  can  be  used  as  a  school. 


p 


b 
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The  provision  of  the  requisite  furniture  and  fittings  is  also 
mcuiiibent  on  tlie  municipal  authorities,  and  must  comply  with 
the  regulations,  and  he  approved  by  the  district  superintendent. 
The  desks  preferred  are  a  dual  desk  of  a  modified  Lenoir  type,  with 
a  movable  seat,  and  the  Bapierosse  desk  with  the  English  Imneh. 
Gii'ls'  schools  must  be  provided  with  the  necessary  matiiriab  and 
implements  for  needle- work,  with  a  sewing  machine  and  spinning 
w^heels  for  hnen  and  silk  thi^ead*  The  formation  of  a  school 
museum  is  recommended,  with  collections  of  seeds,  samples  of 
wood,  and  other  l>uilding  mateiials,  metals,  raw  materials,  and,  if 
possible,  manufactiu'etl  articles  in  various  stages  of  production. 
Portuguese  primary'  schools  areas  a  rule  but  scantily  provided  with 
the  diagrams,  pictures,  models,  objects,  and  maps  which  play  so 
large  a  part  in  modern  teixcliing,  the  Uovermnentand  the  numici- 
palitie^  concmring  in  regarding  them  as  the  teachers'  tools,  to  be 
provided  by  his  own  Lniiiative.  Ent  the  financial  position  of  a 
primary  school  teacher  in  Portugal,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
does  not  enable  him  to  do  so  adequately  without  an  amount  of 
effort  and  self-sacrifice,  to  which  his  surroundings  furnish  no 
incentive.  Tins  is  the  more  regrettable  seeing  that  the  official 
school  books  do  not  indulge  in  a  wealth  of  illustrations. 

Most  piumary  schools  have  one  teacher  fur  all  four  classes,  \vith 
an  assistant,  if  there  are  more  than  eighty  cliiklren.*  In  the 
"  central  schools  "  there  is  a  master  for  each  class.  Elementary 
boys'  Sidioois  may  be  taught  by  a  master  or  a  mistress  ;  mixed  and 
girls'  schoob  must  he  tauglit  by  a  mistress,  and  higher  primary 
schools  can  only  be  taken  by  mastei-s,  who  are  generally  chosen 
from  "  central  school  "  teachei'S. 

There  are  in  Poi'tugal  4,4^^  primary  school  teachers  in  the  public 
service,  of  whom  2,;j92  are  women.  During  the  last  eigbt^^eu 
yeara  the  teaching  pi'ofession  hat*  atti*acted  an  abiindtLut  supply 
of  candidates,  especially  ladies,  who  find  in  it  a  modest  but  certain 
independence. 

Teachers  must  hold  the  certificate  either  of  a  normal  school,  of 
a  departmental  schoobf  or  of  a  secondary  or  higher  school,  and 
when  applying  for  appointment  must  present  a  certificate  of  char- 
acter, a  medical  certificate,  and  a  certificate  that  they  have  complied 
with  their  obhgations  of  military  service.  They  are  appointed  by 
Government  for  a  probationary  period  of  three  years  before  their 
appointment  is  made  permanent.  Primary  teachers  are  of  two 
grades,  elementary  and  higher  primary  or  complementary.  The 
former  begin  with  a  salary  of  750  francs,  which  is  raised  after 
eight  years'  service  to  900  francs,  and  after  fifteen  years  to  1,100 

*If  a  teacher  has  more  than  sixty  children  under  him,  or,  with  one 
aaabtant,  more  than  lOO^  he  may  apply  for  the  appointment  of  a  paid 
monitor,  who  teachea  under  his  direction.  These  monitors  receive  salaries 
of  360  francs  in  Lisbon  and  240  francs  elsewhere.  They  must  be  over 
fifteen,  and  hold  at  lea^t  the  aecond  grade  primary  certificate^ 

t  See  below,  p.  456, 
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francs.  The  salaries  of  higher  elementary  teachers  rise  at  corre- 
sponding intervals  from  1,100  to  1,300  and  1,700  francs.  Besides 
their  fixed  salaries  they  receive  a  grant  of  fifteen  francs  for  every 
pupil  who  passes  the  leaving  examination.  In  Lislx)n  and  Oporto 
teachers  receive  allowances  of  270  and  300  francs,  according  to 
theii*  gi'ade,  to  compensate  them  for  the  extra  cost  of  Uving  in 
these  t^)wns.  Assistant  teachers  are  nominated  by  Government, 
and  have  the  j)reference  for  appointment  as  teachers  over  other 
candidates  of  equal  merit.  Their  salaries  are  510  francs  in  elemen- 
tary and  800  francs  in  higher  elementary  schools,  and  they  receive 
allowances  in  Li8lx)n  and  Oporto  of  150  and  240  francs  respectively. 
In  the  girls'  schools  in  Lisbon  there  are  special  needlework  mistresses 
with  salaries  of  1,200  francs  a  year,*  Teachers  may  l^  tempor- 
arily suspended,  with  loss  of  salary,  or  transferred  to  another  school, 
or  permanently  suspended,  but  only  by  the  education  departr 
ment,  on  the  re])ort  of  the  district  superintendent,  and  after  being 
heard  in  their  own  defence.  Pecuniary  prizes  and  medals  are 
conf«»rred  on  teacher's  of  long  and  distinguished  service  by  the 
Government,  with  the  consent  of  the  educational  council. f 
rrainiiig.  Lisbon  and  Oporto  each  have  two  normal  schools  for  elemen- 

tary teachers,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women ;  and  in  the 
chief  town  of  each  department  there  is  a  preparatory  course  for 
teachers  in  connection  with  the  higher  primary  school.  Only  the 
Lislx)nand  Oporto  schools  can  confer  the  higher  primary  teacher's 
certificate.  The  whole  expense  of  the  normal  schools  and  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  departmental  training  classes  are  borne  by  the 
Central  Ciovei-iinient,  the  nnniicijKililics  ])roviding  the  buildings 
and  iittiugs  for  the  classes.  In  the  four  normal  schools  there  are 
18U  bursaries  for  i)oor  and  deserving  students  awarded  after 
jmbhc  competition. 

The  elementary  training  course  is  given  in  the  departmental 
schools  and  the  normal  schools,  and  lasts  two  years.  It  includes  : 
Portuguese  language  and  literature,  arithmetic  and  elementary 
geometry  and  their  commonest  apj)licatioiis,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial accounts,  geograj)hy,  chronology  and  history,  morals  and 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  some  idea  of  economics,  peda- 
gogics and  primary  school  legislation,  writing  and  drawing,  ele- 
mentary notions  of  physics,  chemistry  and  natm'al  history  and 
their  applications  to  agriculture  ancl  hygiene,  French,  choral 
singing,  manual  work,  gymnastics.  Women  students  take 
needlework,  embroidery  and  design  as  ap})lied  to  eml)roidery. 
The  complementary  normal  coui-se  is  only  given  in  the  normal 


*  The  latest  law  recognises  a  class  of  teachers,  for  which  there  are  always 
applicants,  whose  total  reinuneratioa  amounts  in  liisbon  to  two  francs 
a  day.  Now,  in  Lisbon  bread  costs  more  than  50  centimes  a  kilo,  and 
ordinary  wine,  of  which  there  is  just  now  an  over-supply,  50  centimes 
a  litre! 

t  In  Portugal  the  office  of  certificated  teacher  is  a  qualification  for  the 
parliamentary  franchise. 
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schools;  it  lasts  a  year,  and  gives  fui'ther  instruction  in  the  same 
subjects  as  tho  elementary  course. 

The  staff  of  each  normal  school  consists  of  a  director  and  tliree 
profcssoi-s,  besides  assistant  mastei-s.  The  director  is  appointed  by 
Government  from  the  school  staff,  and  holds  a  Government  com- 
mission^  The  professors  are  appointed  by  competition  from 
certificated  primary  school  teachers ;  tlieir  salaries  art^  2,000 
francs  a  year  for  the  men  and  1,500  for  the  women.  Asnistant 
-mastei^  or  mistresses  receive  1,330  or  1,000  francs  respectively. 
All  alike  are  eji titled  to  a  pension  after  thiily  years'  service. 

The  departmental  classes  are  under  a  director,  who  acts  as 
professor  of  pedagogics,  with  a  salary  of  1,800  fi^ancs  a  year.  The 
staff  is  that  of  the  higher  elementary  school,  with  one  primary 
school  t4*acher.  If  tlie  class  is  a  mixed  one  there  nnist  be  a  mis- 
tress as  well,  and  the  primary  school  teacher  must  be  a  woman* 

Thematenud  scluxjlsare  for  children  from  three  to six  years  oIcL  MateroSi 
The  insti*action  includes  cleanliness,  health  and  well-being  of  the  ^^^^^^l*- 
child,  language  exercises,  object  lessons,  simple  narratives  adapted 
to  their  undei^tanding  and  tending  to  the  moral  and  intelleciiial 
education  of  the  children,  singing,  games,  and  physical  exercises. 

Children  are  admitted  at  all  times  of  the  year  provided  they 
ai^e  of  the  right  age,  can  produce  a  vaccination  certificate,  and 
have  no  infectious  malady.  There  are  no  fixed  houi^s  of  attend- 
ance»  but  the  children  must  not  come  to  school  tefore  the  lessons 
begin  nor  stay  aftei*  they  are  o\'er. 

Each  sclioul  is  managed  by  a  directi'ess,  with  an  ti  distant  under 
her  for  every  twenty  childi'en. 

The  premises  must  satisfy  all  hygienic  requirement  and  be 
suitable  for  use  as  a  school,  and  there  nmst  bo  a  ^^irden  or  a 
covered  ]}layground.  They  are  adequately  provide!  Milh  tho 
iwiuisite  furniture,  Sittings,  and  teaching  inatt.u"iaL 

In  locahties  w^here  the  needs  of  the  population  demand  it,  fi'ee  Adult 
evening  continuation  classes  are  held  at  the  schools  for  men  aud  ^^*i^^** 
toys  over  twelve.    The  instructiiai  is  gi\'en  by  the  primaiy  rchool 
teacher  and  lasts  for  two  hom-s  every  evening.     If  the  munii  j  al 
council  requii-e    it,  subjects  outside  the  primar>'  school  By%bu3 
can  be  taken . 

The  **  Dominical ''  schools  hold  classes  for  women  on  Sundays 
and  saints'  days,  and  give  a  complete  continuation  course* 

Unofficial  instruction  enjoys  a  degi-ee  of  liberty  which,  although  ^n^'^te 
it  may  sometimes  lead  to  abuse,  yet  provides  a  valuable  com- '  ^^  — 
petition  with  the  oflScial  schools,  and  has  contributed  to  the  pro- 
pagation and  development  of  primary  instruction.  Hitherto 
even  the  legal  notification  of  the  opening  of  schools,  as  well  as 
their  Government  inspection,  was  rarely  observed  ;  but  of  late  this 
liberty  has  been  restricted  in  one  direction  by  the  obligation  tc 
use  only  the  officially-aanctioned  text-books.  The  private  primaiy 
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schools  most  deserving 'of  mention  are  those  of  the  orphanage, 
"  Beal  Casa  Pia/'  at  Lisbon,  and  those  of  the  "  Casas  d'Asylo  da 
Infancia  Disvalida "  (Homes  for  Destitute  Children).  The  school 
of  the  "  Real  Casa  Pia  "  is  a  model  school  with  617  children,  giving 
a  full  course  of  primary  instruction  in  five  classes,  besides  instruc- 
tion in  French,  English,  geography,  and  mathematics,  and  an 
ind  :strial  workshop  training  in  various  trades.  The  care  with 
which  the  society  chooses  its  teachers  accoimts  for  the  success  of 
the  childi'en  in  public  examinations,  many  of  them  passing  into . 
secondary  and  higher  schools. 

The  "  Homes  for  Destitute  Childi-en  "  have  1,450  children  in  their 
twelve  homes,  to  whom  they  give  a  complete  course  of  primary 
instiniction,  laying  special  stress  on  religious  training. 

Various  associations  of  working  men  maintain  primaiy  schools, 
the  most  important  are  the  "  Voz  do  Operario,"  whidi  has  76 
primary  schools,  with  2,038  pupils,  all  of  whom  enter  for  the  official 
examinations ;  and  the  *'  Gremio  Popular,"  whose  primary  school 
has  existed  for  forty-three  years. 

The  various  religious  corporations  have  a  very  large  number 
of  schools  aU  over  tiie  country,  and  have  done  excellent  service  in 
the  propagation  of  primary  instruction,  although  it  is  not  their 
main  object. 

Besides  these  gratuitous  schools,  there  are,  under  private 
management,  a  very  large  niunber  of  schools  in  which  fees  are 
charged. 

'rimaiy  Although  far  from  having  attained  the  degree  of  organisa^on 

S**oSo^«^  the  Government  are  anxious  to  introduce,  a  great  deal  of  careful 
'  attention  has  been  devoted  to  colonial  education.  Legislation 
varies  in  the  different  colonies,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  home  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  authorities  co-operate  in  educational  adminis- 
tration, and  the  inspectioR  is  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the 
province. 
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The  latest  reform  of  secondary  instruction  dates  from  1894. 
In  introducing  the  scheme  to  Parliament  the  Ministers  drew 
attention  to  the  **  j)itiable  "  condition  of  secondary  instruction  in 
Portugal,  to  its  ])aramount  importance  to  the  national  well-being, 
and  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  uniform  and  properly  co-ordinated 
secondary  code. 

For  purposes  of  secondary  instruction  Portugal  is  divided 
into  three  areas,  of  wliich  the  centres  are  LislM)n,  Coimbm, 
and  Oporto.  The  chief  town  of  every  depai'tment  has  a  secondary 
school  or  lycee. 

There  are  two  categories  of  lycees — central  lyc^s  with  seven, 
and  national  bjcees  with  five  classes.  The  w-ork  in  the  five  classes 
of  tlie  national  hjcee  is  identical  with  that  of  the  five  lowest  classes 
of  the  central  lycees.  They  form  a  "  general  course,"  sub-divided 
into  two  sections— a  lower  with  two,  and  an  intermediate  with 
three  classes— and  prepare  for  the  higher  or  "complementary" 
c()ui*se  of  the  central  lycees  (two  classes).  The  general  and  the 
complementary  com-se  together  j)repare  for  the  university.  The 
great  majority  of  pupils  take  both  courses.  Each  class  corre- 
sponds to  a  school  year.  When  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class 
exceeds  fifty  in  the  three  lowest  classes,  forty-five  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  and  forty  in  tlie  two  higher  classes,  it  must  be  divided 
into  j)arallel  sections. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  1st  of  Octoljer,  and  ends  on  the 
31st  of  »Kily,  with  eight  days'  holiday  at  Christmas  and  f^Liister, 
and  holidays  on  Sundays,  Thursdays,  and  all  religious  and  national 
festivals. 

There  are  two  school  meetings  in  the  day,  morning  school  lasting 
tliree  hours  and  afternoon  school  not  more  than  three,  exclusive 
of  tlie  drawing  lessons,  which  are  generally  taken  late  in  the  day. 
VauAx  lesson  lasts  an  hour,  exce])t  drawing,  which  lasts  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  lioui*s,  according  t^)  the  class.  The  pausas  ):)etween 
th(^  lessons  nnist  not  Ix;  less  than  fift<'en  minutes.  Home-work 
must  not  exceed  ten  lioui-s  a  week  for  the  lii-st  class,  twelve  for 
the  second,  fifteen  for  the  intermediate,  and  eighteen  for  the 
complementary  section. 

All  the  lessons  ai'e  public,  but  the  space  assigned  to  visitors 
must  ))e  completely  separate  from  that  occupied  by  the  pupils. 

In  each  cLiss-room  there  are  registers  for  attendance  and  marks, 
and  if  a  pupil  misses  more  than  one-lifth  of  the  tot^il  number  of 
l(»ss()ns  he  loses  his  ye^r.  Parents  and  guardians  must  be  in- 
formed of  any  lack  of  application  or  irregularity  of  attendance, 
and  of  all  j)unishments  inflicted  on  the  pupils.  Great  stress  is 
laid  on  the  importmce  of  securing  the  parents*  co-0]>eration  in 
the  worlc  and  discipline  of  the  school,  and  a  report  of  attendance, 
conduct,  and  progress  is  sent  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  fii'st  five 
months  of  the  school  year. 
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The  punishments  permitted  by  the  code  consist  of  a  public  or  Punish- 
private  reprimand  by  the  professor,  a  reprimand  before  the  class  ™®"**'- 
and  teachers  by  the  class  director,  or  before  the  whole  school  by 
the  rector.  Expulsion  can  only  be  decreed  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  council,  after  hearing  the  defence  of  the  culprit,  and,  if  it  is 
for  more  than  a  year,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Government. 
The  pupils  of  the  lower  classes  may  be  kept  in  under  surveillance 
for  not  more  than  three  hours,  or  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
class  during  lessons. 

The  curriculum  for  the  "  general "  course  includes  Portuguese  Carricolii 
language  and  literature,  Latin,  Fi'ench,  German  or  English 
(English  for  students  who  only  take  the  general  course,  German 
being  compulsory  for  those  who  take  the  higher  course  as  well, 
because  of  its  importance  for  higher  scientific  studies),  geography, 
history,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra  and  plane  geometry,  the 
elements  of  natural  history,  physics  and  chemistry,  drawing. 
The  subjects  of  the  "  complementary  courae  "  are  Portuguese 
lanjjjuage  and  literatui-e,  lidtin,  Gorman,  geography,  history, 
algebra,  geometry  of  tliree  dimensions,  trigonoinetry  and  ele- 
ment^iry  cosmography,  physics,  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
philosophy. 

The  weekly  distribution  of  lessons  and  the  daily  time-table  are 
fixed  by  the  rector  in  consultation  with  the  school  council,  having 
due  regard  to  the  official  instructions,  and  must  be  submitted 
for  Government  approval. 

The   following    table   gives    the    weekly  time-tiible    for    both  TimeTal 
courses : — 


1 

General  Course. 

Complemerlary 
i          Course. 

Sabjects. 

L.  .  _ 

_...  __ 

_ 

._ 

t 



Totals. 

;    Lower  Section. 

1 

Class  I.    Class  II 

1 

Intern 

'cia.-sni 

aediate  Section. 
Class  I  v.!  Class  V. 

Upper  Section. 
Class  VI  ClasiVII. 

Portuj^ese  Lan- 

6 

'       C 

'       3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

30 

Sfiiage         and 

Literature 

I^tin 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

34 

French 

— 

4 

3 

3 

3 

— 

— 

13 

Englihh 

— 

(4) 

(4) 

H) 

— 

-- 

(12) 

German 

— 

— 

4 

4 

4 

r> 

4 

21 

Geography 

2 

1 

2 

1 

I 

1 

1 

9 

History 

1 

1       1 

2 

2 

2 

1      3      i 

3 

14 

Mathematics 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

'      4       ■ 

4 

28 

Natural  &  Phy- 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

23 

sical  Science 

Philosophy 
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1     — 

1     -- 

— 

— 

2 

2 

4 

Drawing    - 

3 

i   ' 

3 

2 

2 

— 

— 

13 

Total  - 

24 

1    27 

1 
28 

28 

28 

1    27      1 

27 

189 
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The  oflScial  code  states  the  object  of  secondary  instruction  to  be  Methods  < 
not  only  the  methodical  and  progressive  organisation  of  definite  Instruetu 
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knowledge^  but  the  mental  development  of  the  pupil  by  this 
means,  and  his  preparation  for  universrity  studies,  and  lays 
strees  on  the  capital  importance  to  its  realisation  of  a  carefxil 
arrangement  of  the  curriculum.  No  subject  stands  by  itself; 
all  are  connected  by  this  unity  of  aim*  and  the  extension  given 
to  each  must  be  determined  by  iis  due  proportion  to  all  the 
others.  As  far  as  possible  the  instruction  must  be  intuitive. 
Seeondar}'  insti^uction  \iill  be  of  little  worth  if  the  professors  in- 
doctrinate their  pupils  with  the  ready-made  results  of  mental 
processes,  without  first  showing  them  the  elements  of  the  process, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  arrive  at  the  results  for  themselves* 
The  mode  of  teaching  in  which  the  professor  alone  speaks  appeals 
mainly  to  the  receptive  faculties  of  the  pupil,  and  should  serve, 
not  merely  as  a  means  of  imparting  facts  and  ideas,  but  as  a  model 
of  oral  exposition  in  clear  and  correct  language,  carefully  avoiding 
all  rhetorical  artifice.  It  should  be  alternated  at  frequent  intervals 
with  questions,  in  order  to  bring  into  play  the  reproductive  pi^iwei-s 
of  the  pupils,  t€at  the  accuracy  and  certainty'  of  their  knowledge, 
and  ascertain  that  the  matter  presented  and  the  manner  of  its  pre- 
sentment ai*e  adapted  to  theii*  powei-s  of  comprehension  and 
assimilation.  The  duly  proportioned  combination  of  the  two 
methods— the  appeal  to  the  memory,  and  the  appeal  to  the  under- 
standing—will best  serve  the  purpose  of  secondary  instruction  ; 
neither  the  professf>r  who  lectures  much  and  questions  little*  nor 
he  who  questions  all  the  time  and  does  not  lecture  at  all,  under- 
stands his  task.  In  all  their  work  the  teacher's  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  moral  training  which  the  secondary  course  should 
afford  by  the  attention  and  industry  required  in  the  classes, 
punctuality  and  exactness  in  the  preparation  for  them,  and  the 
ethical  content  of  the  various  lessons. 

All  the  language  teaching  is  founded  on  reading;  grammar, 
prosody,  style,  and  literary  history  are  all  taught  in  connection 
with  the  texts  given  in  the  reading  book  and  its  notes  and  intn> 
ductory  chaptei*s.  In  the  lower  classes  the  aim  of  the  teaching 
is  the  correct  acquisition  of  the  kmguage  ;  in  the  higher  this  is 
applied  to  a  critical  study  of  its  literature  and  its  philological 
history  ;  while  the  unritten  exercises,  l>eginning  with  dictation  in 
the  lowest,  rise  to  free  reproduction,  and  in  the  highest  classes  to 
original  composition. 

Portuguese  occupies  a  very  important  place  in  the  curriculum, 
not  only  for  its  pnictical  uses,  but  aa  a  means,  through  its  literature, 
of  training  the  mind  and  the  imagination,  of  encouraging  moral 
and  patriotic  sentiments,  and  of  pro\  iding  the  pupil  with  a  fund  of 
co-ordinated  facts,  ideas,  and  words  aj)propriatje  to  their  expression, 
which  is  inestimable  as  a  basis  for  higher  logical  training. 

Latin  owes  its  prominence  and  position  in  the  ciuriculum  to  its 
value  as  an  educational  discipline,  and  to  the  fact  that  Portugal 
is  a  Roman  land  and  Portuguese  a  Roman  tongue.  The  study 
of  texts  must  be  not  only  Ungiustic  but  also  literary,  social,  and 
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iwtorical ;  nor  must  the  pupils  Ije  given  texts  to  read,  the  meaning 
of  which  they  cannot  grasp. 

The  object  of  the  instruction  in  modern  foreign  hinguagea  is 
coirect  reading,  speaking,  and  writing;  and  the  gT\amniatical 
teaching  must  Im>  restrtt*ttHl  to  what  is  indispensable  to  its  attain- 
ment. In  French,  as  tlie  j>riticipa]  language,  the  instruction  h  more 
detmletb  and  in  the  higher  classas  includes  a  literary  study  of  tlie 
classics  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  ninett^enth  centuries. 
All  grammatical  explanations  are  to  he  given  in  Portuguese. 

Geography  is  eminent!}^  associative,  serving  tir^t  as  an 
intmduction  to.  then  as  the  complement,  and  always  as  an 
epitome  of,  other  studies.  Properly  taught,  it^  value  lie^  in 
the  cultivatitm  o(  the  imagination  and  powers  of  visual  memoiy, 
counterbalancing  the  appeal  to  verbal  memory  of  the  laugaage 
teiicliing.  In  the  fii-st  live  classes  the  teaching  is  mainly  by  obsei'va- 
tion  and  description^  becoming  more  generalised  and  theoretical 
in  the  upper  section. 

Class  L  Biogi'aphical  notices  of  the  most  distingiushed  characters 
in  the  national  history,  taken  as  the  centre  of  short  ac^ount^s  of 
the  events  with  which  they  were  connected.  II.  A  very  abi^itlged 
account  of  the  so-called  "  Eastern  '*  peoples :  Egj^^tians,  Baby- 
loniiins  ajid  Assyrians ,  PhoenicianSp  Israelites  (specially  im- 
portant) and  Medes  and  Persians.  III.  Greeks  and  Romans.  IV 
Mediieval  and  modern  history.  V.  Portuguese  liisti.»ry  up  tt 
1820.  VL  and  VIL  Portuguese  history  after  1820  and  the 
actual  Constitution  and  Administration.  It  is  not  intended  to  give 
the  pupils  a  general  knowledge  of  history,  nor  a  detailed  knowledge 
of  any  j>eriod,  so  much  as  a  generic  conception  of  sociid  <  organisation 
in  its  most  notable  types,  a  notice  of  the  most  important  historical 
phenomena,  and  a  moi-e  intimate  idea  of  the  past  of  his  own  nation ; 
always,  as  far  as  possible,  connecting  the  external,  de  facto  evolution 
with  the  ideas  and  spiritual  conditions  which  determine  that 
evolution,  demonsti'ating  the  conti unity  of  social  Hfe,  how  each 
phase  is  determined  by  wliat  precedes  it,  and  will  in  its  turn  deter- 
mine what  is  to  succeed  it.  The  history  lessons  must  illustrate, 
supplement,  and  connect  the  historical  elements  of  the  other  sul> 
ject^,  and  must  be  especially  closely  connected  with  the  geogi^aphy 
and  language  teaching.  The  study  of  history  affords  valuable 
training  to  the  memoiy  and  imagination  in  combining  the 
elements  of  the  past  under  the  direction  of  tlitTerent  ideas,  and  to 
the  moral  will  by  the  salutary  example  of  human  energy  in  the 
service  of  noble  causes,  incuk;ating  a  love  of  humanity  by  showing 
the  w^orth  and  sohdaiity  of  mankind. 

The  value  of  mathemat  cal  training  in  developing  the  power  of 
connected  thought  accounts  for  the  large  shai-e  of  the  school  time 
allotted  to  it.  Algebra  is  only  begun  in  the  fourth  year,  and  up  U) 
then  the  arithmetic  teacliing  should  l>e  practical  and  coqcrete. 

The  science  teaching  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  apfiroximate 
to  the  scientific  ideal  of  direct  observation,  proceeding  to  a  com^ 
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paiison  of  forms  and  to  general  notir  .s  of  morphology  and  classifi- 
cation. In  physics  and  chemistry  .'experiments  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  The  time  given  to  science  lessons  in 
each  year  is  apportioned  as  follows  : — 

First,  Second,  and  ThirJ  Years :  zoology  (34  lessons  in  each 
class) ;  lx)tany  (2G). 

Fourth  Year  :  physics  (54) ;  chemistry'  and  general  notions 
of  mineralogy  (43) ;  elements  of  vegetable  anatomy  and 
physiology  (23). 

Fifth  Year :  physics  (50) ;  chemistry  and  elementary  notions 
of  geology  (40) ;  elements  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology  (30). 

Sixth  Year  :  physics  (40) ;  chemistry  (30) ;  more  advanced 
vegetable  morphology,  anatomy,  and  physiology  (23) ;  animal 
morphology,  anatomy,  and  physiology  (27). 

Seventh  Year  :  physics  (40) ;  chemistry  (30) ;  zoology  (26) ; 
botany  (20) ;  elementary  mineralogy  and  geology  (23). 

Sixth  Year  :  introductory  conceptions,  psychology,  logic. 
Seventh  Year  :  morals,  notions  of  metaphysics. 
In  order  that  the  tr^aching  may  be  adapted  to  its  attainment  it 
is  important  to  realise  the  object  with  which  philosophy  has  been 
included  in  the  ci:rriculum.  It  is  to  show  the  pupil,  after  the 
long  course  of  study  devoted  to  the  insti-uction  and  training 
of  his  mind,  the  life  of  that  mind  itself,  by  giving  him 
some  idea  of  the  nature  and  legitimate  application  of 
mental  processes  and  methods.  lie  should  gain  an  insight 
into  the  forces  which  move  the  human  world,  comparable 
to  that  which  in  his  previous  studies  he  has  obtained  of 
those  which  move  the  j)hysical  world.  And,  finally,  the  pliilo- 
sophical  teaching,  by  systematising  all  the  philosophical  elements 
of  the  other  branches,  and  as  the  science  of  principle  and  duty, 
confers  a  highcT  unity  on,  and  should  be  the  finish  and  crown, 
the  synthesis  and  ox|»lanation  of  the  whole  course. 

Drawing  is  strictly  connected  with  geometry,  the  professor 
demonstrating  and  drawing  the  figure  on  the  blackboard,  which 
the  pupils  copy  first  with  measurements  and  then  at  sight.  The 
professor  sometimes  dictates  a  drawing  line  by  line,  the  jmpils 
drawing  as  he  dictates.  Correction  of  the  pupils'  drawings  by 
the  professor  is  stiictly  forbidden.  As  far  as  possible,  the  pupil 
should  1)0  helped  to  discover  his  mistakes  for  himself. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  a  lyc^e  must  send  in  the  foUowng 
documents  : — a  second  grade  or  higher  primary  certificate,  or  a 
pass  certificate  of  the  lyc4e  entrance  examination,  and  a  certificate 
that  they  ha\^  completed  their  tenth  year.  Kach  candidate  pays 
a  ipatriculation  fee  of  twenty  francs.  The  jury  for  the  entrance 
examination  consists  of  three  professors  chosen  by  the  rector  and 
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^1  council.  Thpre  are  class  exam i tuitions  between  all  the 
except  the  lirst  and  second,  where  the  pupils  pass  up  auto- 
matically if  they  have  a  majority  of  good  marks  durin^?  the  last 
four  months  of  the  year.  The  juries  of  the  class  and  r.ertificate 
examinations  consist  of  the  professora  of  the  respective  classes, 
presided  over,  in  the  case  of  the  two  examinations  for  the  general 
and  eomplementaiy  course  certificates,  by  university  professors 
nominated  by  the  Government.  In  the  oral  examinations  each 
professor  examines  in  his  own  subjects,  and  also  draws  up  the 
questions  for  the  wi'itten  examinations,  which  must  be  submitted 
to  the  school  council.    The  candidates  draw  the  questions  by  lot. 

The  rector  is  the  head  of  the  schoijl  ;  he  is  appoint^  by  (lovei-o-  Tea^^liiug 
ment  from  secondary  professors  not  on  the  stiifi*  of  tlie  particular  ^^'^• 
school  or  fi'om  higher  school  professors,  and  receives  a  satoi'v  of 
2,500  francs  in  a  central  and  2,000  franco  in  a  national  h^v^e. 
He  has  the  charge  of  the  whole  pedagogic,  disciplinary,  and  tinaU' 
cial  administration  of  the  school,  and  must  see  that  the  necessary 
unity  of  spiiit  is  maintained  in  its  working.  In  consultation 
with  the  school  council  and  with  the  approval  of  Government  Im 
nominzites  teachers  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  on  tlie  staff,  and  he 
has  to  publish  an  annual  repoi't  of  the  working  of  the  school 

He  is  president  of  the  school  council,  which  consists  of  all  the  School 
professors  on  the  staff.  ConnciL 

Secondary  school  professors  are  appointed  by  Government  after  ^*'^f&:*o*»" 
a  written  and  oral  examination  in  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  tests  ^^^'  '  '  _^ 
the  general  e<iucation  of  the  candidate,  examining  him  in  Portu- 
guese, luiivei^sal  and  national  history,  geography,  psychology  and 
logic,  and  pedagogics  ;  while  the  second  part  is  concerned  with  his 
aptitude  in  the  particular  subjects  he  aspires  tu  teach.  The  juries 
for  both  examinations  are  appointed  by  Govei'nment,  and  consist 
of  univei'sity  and  secondary  school  professors.  Canthdates  must 
also  present  medical  and  birth  eertilicates  (that  they  are  over 
twenty-one),  certificatea  of  character,  and  of  having  fulfilled  all 
obligations  of  mihtai-y  service,  and  either  a  higher  primary  or 
secondary  school  certificate,  or  a  univeraty  certificafe  in  their  special 
subjects.  In  the  futui-e  they  wiU  also  have  to  present  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  university  training  course  for  teachers,  which  the 
Groverninent  intends  to  organise.  Professors  at  central  lycees  have  ^'^'^l^J'"*- 
salaries  of  3,000  francs,  and  at  national  lyases  of  2,500  fi-ancs, 
except  the  professors  of  drawing,  who  receive  2,000  and  1 .500  franca 
respectively. 

The  distribution  of  the  work  amongst  the  staff  is  made  by  the 
rector  and  school  council ;  each  professor  must  teach  two  subjects, 
and  he  must  not  be  required  to  give  more  than  twenty- four  lessons 
in  the  week.    In  each  class  one  of  the  professors  is  appointed  by  Form 
Government,  orj  the  proposition  of  the  rector,  as  form  master.    He  ^^ter? 
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pupila,  hold  frequent  meetings  of  the  class  prof^sors,  and  see  that 
they  all  work  together,  and  requisition  and  take  charge  of  all 
teaching  material  and  apparatus.  Professors  inay  l>e  repri- 
manded by  the  rector  either  privately  or  before  the  school  councii» 
but  they  can  only  be  suspended  or  dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Educa- 
tional Council,  and  must  be  heard  in  their  own  defence.  Each 
lyce£  has  a  secretaiy,  who  has  charge  of  all  doaunients  and  of  the 
correspondence  and  accounts,  and  keeps  the  minutes  of  the  school 
council    In  national  lycees  one  of  the  professors  acts  as  secretary. 

Private  secondary  schools  are  recognised  by  Government,  and 
can  enter  their  pupils  for  the  Government  examinations  under 
certain  conditions.  In  order  to  obtain  permission  to  open  a  school 
the  moral  and  professional  qualifications  of  head  and  staff,  and 
the  proposed  plan  of  instruction  must  be  submitted  to  the  rector 
of  the  district  l^ce^,  and  the  building  must  be  oflScially  inspected. 
None  but  the  officially-sanctioned  text-books  may  be  used  in  any 
school,  and  the  school  must  at  all  times  be  open  to  Government 
inspection.  The  ordinary  inspection  of  all  the  private  aecondor}' 
schools  in  a  disti'ict  devolves  on  the  rector  of  the  distiict  It/cfs  ; 
he  must  watch  over  the  whole  iutt^rcsls  of  the  seholai's,  includinj^ 
their  foi^d  and  the  proWsion  made  for  illness,  and  any  changes 
in  the  staff  or  curriculum  must  be  at  once  notified  to  him. 


< 


I  Tbk  Uki\^ebsity  of  Coimbea.* 

Portugal  has  only  one  univei-aity,  which  was  founded  in  1290 
by  the  first  sovereign  who  inherited  the  whole  kingdom  of  *'  Por- 
tugal and  Algai've,"  the  same  Don  Denis  who  was  the  benefactor 
of  aecondaiy  insU-uction.  A  bull  of  privilege  was  issued  at  the 
same  time  by  Vope  Nicholas  IV.  The  lirst  seat  of  the  university 
was  at  Lisbon,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  Coimbra  in  conse- 
quence of  town  and  gown  riots  in  1308-09,  making  subsequently 
many  migi-ations  lietween  Coimbra  and  Lislxrn  before  its  linal 
eettlement  at  Coimbra  in  1537. 

The  nnivemty  has  always  been  closely  connected  with  the 
Crown,  wliioh,  since  the  fifteenth  century,  is  vested  with  the 
making  of  the  statutes  and  the  management  of  the  universsity 
f>ropej*ty.  The  appointment  of  professoi^s  lies  with  the  **  j)ro- 
t^ctor  "  of  the  university,  who  was  generally  a  royal  prince  «ir  the 
kiiig.  The  present  king  is  protector.  Candidatod  are  still  obliged 
to  deliver  a  public  competitive  lecture.  The  university  has  fi%'e 
faculties :— Theology  (8  ordinaiy  pi'ofessui'ships) ;  law  (13) ; 
medicine  (13)  ;   mathematics  (8)  ;   and  philosophy  (8)* 

♦  Compiled  from  ** Minerva:  Jahrbuch  der  gfslehrtea  Wdt*'  and 
Bathdall's  *' Medieval  Uuiver&itieA.*' 
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The  academic  yeai-  begins  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  in  the  year 
1894-95  there  were  1,429  matriculations :  47  in  theology,  541  in 
laws,  148  in  medicine,  118  in  mathematics,  and  386  in  philo- 
sophy.   The  students  still  wear  academic  costume. 

The  university  library  has  neai'ly  100,000  volumes ;  there  are 
also  institutes  for  normal  and  pathological  anatomy,  phjrsiology 
and  histology,  and  medical  chemistry ;  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories,  astix)nomical  and  meteorological  observatories,  a 
hospital,  a  musical  institute,  and  geological,  mineralogical, 
zoological,  botanical,  anthropological,  and  palaeontological 
collections. 

The  magnificent  old  university  building  is  most  interesting 
and  perfectly  preserved. 
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HiSTOHicAL  Introduction. 

Accustomed  to  depend  on  the  markets  of  Castile,  France, 
England,  and  the  Low  Countries,  Portugal  was  for  a  long  time 
j^usceptible  to  the  reproach  of  lagging  behind  other  countries  in 
arts  and  industries.  The  adventui^ous  life  of  soldier  and  mariner, 
ivavigation  and  commerce,  seemed  to  be  the  national  vocations, 
and  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  no 
industriet^  capable  of  emploving  any  considerable  number  of 
hand^. 

The  first  technical  schools  were  started  on  the  initiative  of  the 
great  Marquis  of  Pombal  in  1757,  and  a  httle  later  the '*  Real  Casa 
I'ia*'  at  Lisbon  began  giving  manual  training  in  various  trades 
to  the  children  in  its  orphanage.  About  the  same  time  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  its  foundation  in  1755,  was  empowered 
by  its  statutes  to  organise  a  system  of  commercial  training,  and 
opened,  in  1759,  a  commercial  school  for  twenty  scholars  over 
fourteen,  giving  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction  in  commercial 
aritlimetic  and  accounts,  the  sole  condition  of  admittance  being 
a  knowledge  of  reading,  wTiting,  and  the  four  elementary  rules 
of  arithmetic.  This  school  survived  the  Chamber,  passing,  on  its 
suppression  in  1834,  undei'  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  ]*klucation  for  Lisbon. 

Tlie  j::eneral  organisation  of  public  instruction  in  1830,  due  to 
Manoel  da  Silva  Passos,  inaugurated  technical  classes  at  the  new 
State  secondary  schools,  giving  instruction  in  appKed  chemistry, 
physicB»  mechanics  and  natural  history ;  and  in  1844  the  com- 
mercial school  was  annexed  to  the  national  lyct^e  at  Lisbon,  the 
conrae  being  reduced  to  two  years,  and  the  curriculum  widened 
by  the  addition  of  commercial  geography  and  law,  and  political 
economy.  The  technical  classes  at  the  lycees  had  a  short  shrift, 
and  Portugal  had  to  w^ait  till  1852  for  the  first  systematic  organ- 
isation of  technical  instruction.  This  was  founded  on  French 
and  Gennan  models.  The  instruction  was  to  be  practical  and 
aMklied  to  all  trades,  and  was  organised  in  three  courses :  an 
erernentary  course  of  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  and  geometry 
and  drawnng ;  and  two  technical  courses — a  secondary  course 
in  the  elements  of  applied  descriptive  geometry,  chemistry  and 
physios^  model  and  machine  drawing;  and  a  complementary 
course  in  industrial  mechanics  and  chemistry,  industrial  legisla- 
tion and  economics,  and  model  and  machine  drawing.  During 
the  last  two  courses  a  laboratory  training  was  given  in  chemistry 
and  workshop  instruction  in  metal  and  wood  work.  Technical 
instruction  was  placed  and  has  remained  under  the  control  of 
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the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  advised  by  a  special  council,  of  whicli 

he  was  pt^esident,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  induslrinl  aud 
ctJiiimercial  depart nients  of  the  Office  of  Works,  of  the  Director 
and  tlu^ee  pi'ofessors  of  the  Lisbon  Industrial  Institute,  and  of 
two  members  of  the  induatj-ial  section  of  the  new  Chanibei*  of 
Commerce. 

An  industrial  school  at  Oporto  was  established  with  the  two 
lower  courses  and  a  higher  course  of  applied  cheniistr>%  and  an 
institute  at  Lisbon  providing  all  three  courses,  equipped  with  a 
hljrary  and  industrial  museum  and  a  staff  of  seven  professoi*8, 
and  governed  by  three  councils,  one  l^eing  charged  with  the 
scientific  and  one  with  the  administrative  direction,  and  the  tliiixl 
with  the  management  of  the  w'orkshops  and  laboratories. 

The  fact  that  commissions  were  executed  for  the  pubhc  in  the 
institute  w^orkshops  led  to  a  protect  from  the  trades  that  ita 
competition  was  harmful  to  them,  and  in  1859  the  workshops 
were  closed.  The  next  step  was  the  reform  of  1804,  which 
divided  the  industrial  course  into  two  instead  of  three  stH'tioiis — 
a  general  section  for  all  branches,  and  a  special  section  for  the 
various  trades.  The  theoretical  instruction  was  to  lie  given 
at  the  Lisbon  and  Oporto  institutes  and  in  local  industrial  sehoob 
to  be  founded  in  the  different  provincial  towns;  and  the  practical 
training  in  Government  establishments,  such  as  the  arseuah, 
or  in  private  factories  by  arrangement  mth  the  o^7iei-s.  In 
18G9  the  commercial  class  at  the  Lisbon  national  ?j/c^e  was  closed, 
and  a  commereial  section  added  to  the  Lisbon  Institute,  which 
was  renamed  Industrial  and  Commercial  Institute,  its  work  I>eing 
modified  and  extejided  YiV  a  series  of  decrees  during  the  p*rii»d 
1869  to  1898. 

Portugal  shared  in  the  genHnd  impulse  given  to  technical  educa- 
tion all  over  the  ci\  ili^ctl  world  about  1884  by  the  prcparationa 
for  tlie  projjosed  technical  insti'uction  congress  in  France,  the 
indnstiial  exhibition  at  Saint  Petei^burg,  the  development  of 
technical  schools  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  the 
adnjindile  report  of  the  English  Eoyal  Conmiission  on  technical 
education  of  that  year.  Imp«jrtant  reforms  of  the  commei-cial 
and  industrial  sections  of  the  Lisbon  Institute  were  undertaken 
in  1884  and  in  188fi  rca|ieetivply,  and  tlie  lattt^r  eighties  at  hiSt 
Siiw  the  provision  of  tlie  local  iiKlustrial  schools,  |»rescril>ed  by 
a  clause  of  the  Act  of  l^^^H,  which  had  until  now  remamed  ahnont 
a  dead  letter.  Most  of  them  l)egan  their  careei*s  as  schtnils  uf 
industrial  drawing,  and,  under  the  fostering  care  nf  the  Goveni- 
ment,  which  has  neglected  no  mciins  for  their  improvement, 
they  have  made  steady  and  rapid  progress,  which  even  Uie 
financial  restrictions  of  1891  were  powerless  to  retaitl.  Starting 
with  a  total  of  403  students,  they  had  in  1890-91  2,168  regular 
and  3.943  free  students. 

Tlie  reform  of  the  commercial  section  of  the  Institute  was  due 
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to  Iha  energetic  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  distinguished 
professor  of  commercial  accounts,  Boderigo  Affonso  Peqaito, 
who  iJ€n?uaded  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  take  up  the  mutter, 
undertaking,  if  the  Government  would  make  the  required  reforms, 
to  found  three  peciniiary  prizes  and  organise  a  commercial 
muaeum.  In  1886  the  curriculum  of  the  industrial  section  was 
reorganised  and  extended,  the  staff"  increased,  and  their  salaries 
raised,  class  and  leaving  examinations  were  instituted  and  the 
standard  for  admis^sion  raised,  and  workshops  and  laboratories 
established. 

In  1891  a  reform  of   a  very  different  tendency  was  enacted.        ^^. 
with  the  sole  object  of  reducing  the  expenditm-e.    It  met  with  a  He-trktioM 
very  unfavourable  reception  by  the  pubhc  as  well  as  by  the  pro-  oi  ]mi, 
fesaora  and  students  of  the  institute  ;   and  the  former  never  rested 
in  their  efforts  toobtiiin  its  revocation  from  the  Government  until, 
not  satisfied  with  bome  not  very  vital  modifications  made  in  1893, 
tUey  succeeded  at  last,  in  1898,  in  obtaining  the  regulations  now 
in  force. 


ADMimSTIlATtOX. 


The  whole  system  of  technical  instruction  was  reorganised 
during  the  years  1897,  1898,  and  1899  :  the  local  industrial 
schools  were  dealt  with  by  a  decree  of  1897  :  the  regulations  of 
the  institute  were  remodelled  in  1898,  and  the  administration 
was  reformed  m  1899. 

The  decree  of  1897  retained  the  original  subdivision  of  the 
country,  for  purposes  of  technical  instruction,  into  two  areas- 
north  and  south — and  appointed  an  inspector,  nominated  by  the 
Government,  to  each  area,  charged  with  the  supervision  and 
diiTction  of  all  technical  and  commeiTial  schools.  In  1899  tlie 
Council  of  Technical  Instruction,  eatabiislied  in  18r»2,  was  super* 
seded  by  a  new  council,  under  the  presidency  of  the  head  of  the 
induRtinal  and  conmiercial  department  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Works,  consisting  of  the  directors  of  the  industrial  institutes  of 
Lisbon  and  Oporto  ;  of  a  senior  professor  from  the  industrial  ami 
rommercial  sections  of  both  institutes,  chosen  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  of  three  professoi's  of  science  from  some  higher  sehcjol, 
(•hosen  by  the  Government ;  of  the  two  inspectors  of  industrial 
instruction,  and  of  the  head  of  the  industrial  sub-section  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Works,  who  acts  as  secreliiry. 


Local  Industbial  Schools. 

The  objeet  of  the  local  industrial  schools  was  defined  by  the 
decxee  of  1897  as  being  "  to  spread  industrial  training,  to  give 
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the  workman  tlie  meaia  of  HiiproTmg  his  positiDQ,  to  develop  hh 
inliffigeDce,  aod  hkcstmm  the  eoooomic  value  of  his  work«  and 
put  him  in  a  poMtkm  to  aontribute  on  his  own  aeooont  to  the 
increase  ol  produdioQ*'*  The  new  decree  rather  sjrstematised 
the  woric  of  the  aeboob  than  made  any  very  radical  change  in 
them  ;  it  laid  down  a  normal  plan  of  instruction  for  all  the  schoob, 
leaving  them  free  to  make  such  modifications  as  were  required 
to  meet  local  industrial  eonditiona.  Ihe  public  elementary  school 
course  being  quite  inadeqiiate  as  a  preparation  for  the  specialised 
studies  of  the  technical  aehooKti  waa  neoesaarr  for  the  latter  to 
provide  a  preparatofy  course  as  part  of  their  own  curriculum. 
Each  of  the  tliree  industrial  courses  are  therefore  divided  into 
two  grades :  a  primaiy  grade,  with  instruction  in  Poiluguese, 
arithmetiOt  and  geamelrv,  principles  of  physics,  chemistry  and 
natural  history,  and  elementary  drawing,  which  provides  the 
indkiiensable  general  foimdation  for  the  technical  course  which 
follows,  and  varies  according  to  the  special  object  of  the  training. 

There  are  three  courses  of  instruction  in  the  industrial  schools  : 
(a)  industrial  drawing ;  (fc)  trade  course, ;  (c)  industrial  cotirse* 

The  industrial  drawing  course  gives  two  jieara'  instruction  in 
elementary,  and  three  in  applied  drawing  for  workmen  and  appren- 
tices of  both  sexes*  The  elementar}'  instruction  is  supervised  by  a 
Government  commission,  consisting  of  the  inspectors  of  t*vhnicnl 
instruction  and  three  professors  from  the  industrial  schools, 
who  inspect  the  work  of  the  year,  and  the  examination  drawing* 
of  two  adult  and  two  junior  pupils  in  each  school— (these  drawings 
are  coUected  at  the  industrial  and  commercial  museum  at  Lisbon 
at  the  end  of  each  year) — and  draw  up  reports  on  the  work,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  Government  and  amongst  the  schools  by 
the  inspectors,  and  which  are  valuable  in  maintaining  the  quality 
of  the  teaching. 

Tlie  trade  course  gives  the  manual  training  and  the  tlieoretical 
teaching  in  connection  with  it,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
proper  preparation  of  young  people  for  special  trades.  The  special 
trades  taught  in  each  school  varj^  according  to  the  locahty. 

The  indiistrial  coiu^se  is  a  continuation  course  for  workmen  and 
apprentices.  Schools  with  only  the  first  course  are  called  schoob 
of  industrial  drawing,  the  industiial  schools  have  one  or  both  of 
the  other  courses,  as  wpU  as  the  drawing  course.  Tlie  following 
table  gives  the  courses,  and  the  special  trade  training  given  in  tin 
schools  of  the  southern  district  in  1899. 
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Locality. 


Lisbon 


Kftme  of  School. 


0oim6B. 


Timdei. 


CovilliA 
Porta  legre 

Faro 

Lena  et 
Bat4ilha 

Funchal 


Marqnez  de 
Posubal 


AfTonso  Do- 1 1 
mingues    "j  | 

Principe  H 

Real  \ 

Rodrigues  ^  j 

Sampaio  j  I 

Campos  /! 

Mello  I 
Fradesso  da 

Silveira 

Pedro 
NaneH 

DomingoB 
Seqiieira 

Antonio  An- 
guftto  de 
Aguiar       ( 


Three 
courses 


Carnentering,  Cabinet-making,  and 

Wood  Carving. 
Iiocksmith's  AVork. 
Decorative    Painting,     Weaving, 

Bookbinding. 
Carpentering,  Locksmith's  Work. 
Decorative  Fainting,  Plaster  Cast- 
ing. 
Women's  Work. 


Drawing 

Trade  conrse 

uXstml  Women's  Work,Goldsmith's  Work. 

I 
Preparatory  conrse  for  Industrial  Institute. 

T^J  wurse  Weaving  and  Women's  Work. 

Drawing  Carpentering,  Locksmitirs  Work. 

Trade  course  ^          ^ 

Drawing  Capentering,      Cabinet  -  making, 

LocksmiUi  s  Work. 
Trade  conrse  '  Rope  and  Fishing  Tackle  Making. 
Drawing          .  Carpentering,  Locksmith's  Work, 
I  Plaster    Cast    Making,    Stone- 
Trade  course  !  cutting. 

Trade  course  ^''^'•pe»tering  and  Cabinet-making. 


In  the  same  district  there  are  seven  schools  of  industrial  drawing, 
two  of  which  give  a  lace-making  course.    Some  schools  have  alsu 
u  special  course  for  ship's-^ngineers,  and  a  course  of  technica'  Ships-Kngi- 
chemistry.  The  ship's-engineers'  courae  lasts  four  years,  and  it  may  neers'Course. 
be  noted  that  the  Marquez  de  Pombal  school  at  Lisbon  has  already 
sent  a  large  number  of  certificated  ship's-engineers  into  the  mer- 
chant marine,  whose  certificates  were  obtained  after  a  practical 
and  theoretical  examination  at  the  naval  arsenal.    The  technical  course  of 
chemistiy   course  begins  with  a  two  years'  general  course  in  Technic«il 
theoretical  and  technical  chemistry,  after  which  the  pupil  specialises     ^""»^0'- 
on  the  particular  technical  branch  he  wishes  to  take  up.    The 
length  of  this  special  course  is  not  fixed. 

Time  Table. 


Conreef. 


ang  -! 


Industrial  Draw 


Inilastrial  and  Trade  - 


Subjects. 


I     No.  of 
I  LeuoiH  in 
I  the  Week. 


Elementary    I>^a^Wng{^;;^Jy^; 

Architectural  Drawing 
Machine  ,, 


Decorative  „        J 

Portuguese  • 
Arithmetic  and 
-  Greometry  .....    - 
Geography  and  History 

ofPortugal 
General  Geography 


►3  years 
2  years 


Length 

of 
LcMons. 


II  hours. 


2 
IJ 

i! 
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Technical  Inniruciiofh  in  Portugal. 

TOfS  TaRLS.— Om/fliK^c^, 


NaoT 
TfiMnniiii 


uy* 


III  lustrmlaiiilTnide 


French  -        -        -        -  2  yeara 
Elements     of    Phy»ie» 

and  Cheiinsin*  * 
Elt*iiient«    of    Natnrat 

History      ,        -        -        ^ 
Phvftics  and  Industrial 

Meelianics- 
rndustrial  Chemiatry 


Manual  work  for  male  stud  en  tii  never  less  th&a  five  houDi  a  day,  luid  fw 
feinnle  fttudeiiU  not  leas*  than  three. 

Hours.  | 

Day  drsiwiag  claa^,  8  to  9.30  and  9.30  to  1  h 

Evoiiing  drawing  claaa,  6  to  8. 

Day  Irade  course,  male  students,  9,30  to  12,30  and  1  to  3. 

Day  trade  course,  female  students,  9.30  to  12,30, 

Evening  trade  course,  8  to  9.15  and  9.30  to  10.45, 

Laboratory  work,  8  to  10. 

These  houra  are  of  course  moditied  to  suit  local  conditions.    In 

the  drawing  schools  the  lessons?  are  generally  given  from  8-9.30 
in  the  mormjig  and  from  7-9  in  the  evening. 

During  the  tu*st  year  of  the  trade  course  the  teaching  is  made 
as  individual  as  possilile ;  after  that  groups  of  from  two  to  five 
pupils  work  together.  All  practical  work  is  done  from  drawings 
made  by  the  pupil  himself ;  the  drawing  follows  the  work  from 
shop  to  shop,  and  is  most  valuahle  in  keeping  the  work  as  a  whole 
before  the  student  all  through  the  various  proces3es  it  undergoes. 

The  instruction  is  gratuitous,  but  students  nuike  a  deposit  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  which  they  forfeit  if  they  miss 
more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  lessons.  Students  in  the 
chemical  coiu*ae  pay  five  francs  a  month. 

Laiving  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  schools  are  managed  by  two  councils :  a  school  couneiL 
consisting  of  the  director  and  all  the  professors,  and  a  financial 
nmncil,  consisting  of  the  director,  the  secretjirjs  and  one  professor, 
elected  annually  by  the  school  council 

The  schoula  are  supported  by  an  annual  grant,  the  workshop 
earnings,  the  eheimeal  students'  feas,  and  donations  from  associa* 
tions  or  individuals. 

The  staflf  consists  of  one  or  two  professors  of  dra\nng  for  (he 
general  com'se  and  one  for  each  branch  of  applied  di-awing;  a 
professor  for  each  subject  of  the  ti-ade  aiiirse,  and  one  or  two 
workshop  directors.    The  professors  ai*e  nominatetl  by  the  King 
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after  public  exaniination.  The  annual  reports  of  iiisptJclurH  and 
fUi-ectors  ai-e  published  in  the  "  Technical  Inatmction  Annual.*  As 
well  aa  their  purely  educational  function  the  schools  serve  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  any  new  inventiona  or  improvements  in  methods 
of  manufacture  in  the  local  industry,  by  exlii biting  them  and 
testing  them  either  for  the  Govermnent  or  for  private  pei-sons.  A 
cei'tnin  number  of  students  are  chosen  each  year  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  employment  in  the  colonies— a  most  valuable  means'  of 
ensuring  a  supply  of  eflScient  colonial  workmen* 

These  schools  occasion  the  Government  an  annual  expenditure 
of  nearly  60,000  francs*  besides  the  very  considemble  sums  spent 
on   industrial   museums  and   institutes.     In  spite  of  this  large  PreuuBca 
expenditure  it  has  not  as  yet  been  possible  to  instil  all  the  schools 
in  properly  adapted  buildings.    The  Marquez  de  Fomlml  school, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Lisbon  municipaUty  while  it    had 
control  of  the  schools,  is  the  only  one  which  has  buildings  erected 
specially  for  it,  but  the  Government  building  in  which  the  Affonso 
Domingues  school  is  installed  is  very  roomy  and  well  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  the  school.    The  schools  possess  ver}^  valuable  teaching  Teaclilnu 
apparatus,  geometrical  instruments,  models  of    machinery  and  ^'**'^^^'*1*- 
machines,  scientific  apparatus,  casts  for  the  drawing  schools,  and 
a  very  interesting  collection  of  casta  and  models  of  national  monu- 
ments. 

Visits  to  factories,  museums,  and  national  monuments  conducted 
by  the  professors  complete  the  insti^uction  given  in  the  schools. 


STATISTICa  OV  THK   LSDUSTIUAL  8cHOOLS  IN  TH35 

Southern 

District, 

1884^1809. 

^              ¥•»«. 

No.  of 
Studoutt. 

No  of 
Caiullciat«s. 

£xjiminmtloi]«. 

FikM««. 

r»Unrt» 

1884  1885 

409 

409 

206 

206 

1885-1886 

441 

54  ti 

406 

394 

12 

188U  1887 

403 

898 

1180 

377 

3 

11887-1888     ^ 

635 

l,13*> 

408 

401 

7 

.1888  1889     - 

1,094 

2,444 

998 

982 

16 

1881I-1890     ^ 

},446 

3.126 

],L96 

1.164 

32 

1890  1891      ' 

2.088 

4,r389 

1.803 

r,776 

27 

,1891- 189-2     ' 

1,780 

2,613 

972 

801 

81 

J8921893     . 

1,684 

2,577 

872 

842 

30 

189318m     - 

2,604 

4,850 

i,soa 

1,616 

184 

18941895 

1\866 

5,571 

2,271 

2,091 

180 

1896-1896     * 

2,809 

5,092 

2,587 

2,384 

203 

1896-1897     - 

2,911 

5,672 

2,969 

2,288 

262 

1897-1898     - 

2.230 

5,388 

2,626 

2,220 

406 

1898-1899     - 

2.283 

5,839 

2,666 

2,167 

499 

Lisbon  Industrial  ajto  CoMMERaAL    Institute. 

The  institute  has  two  sections,  a  commercial  find  an  industrial  Schooli 
I  The  commercial  section  includes  two  eom^ses,  a  secondary  iuid  a  j?^ii?° 
higher  course,  the  elementary  course  being  given  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  subsidiaed  by  the  Govermnent. 
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The  induatrial  section  has  sevea  coui'ses ;  chemical  arts,  elecinv 
tephnics,  mechanics,  civil  engineering  and  puljlic  works,  niimng, 
telegraphy,  and  a  higher  industrial  course.  Besides  the  technical 
BUl>jecis,  insti'uction  is  given  in  mathematics,  phyait^n,  chemistry, 
botany,  mineralogy,  gecilo^y,  [>olitical  economy,  English,  and 
th*awiag. 

Each  course  consists  of  theoretical  and  practical  training,  six 
houi^s  a  week  being  devoted  to  the  formei*,  and  di-awing  applied 
to  the  sjietnal  object  of  the  coiu'^ie.  There  are  periodical  repetition 
clatjses,  either  oral  or  \vritten» 

The  practical  training  is  given  in  the  laboratoriej  and  work- 
shops of  the  institute,  or  in  private  faotories,  or  in  Govenunent 
factories*  offices,  custom  houses,  etc.  The  specialised  industrial 
trtiining  is  taken  during  the  last  two  years.  In  order  to  nbt*uii 
the  certihcates,  the  students,  on  the  completion  of  the  institute 
eimrsos,  must  undergo* a  six  months'  apprenticeship  in  Goveiuunent 
or  private  works  (the  telegi'aphiats  take  it  in  the  Post  Office). 
during  which  time  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  specially- 
appointed  professors  as  well  as  of  the  heads  of  the  works  in  which 
tliey  are  placed.  The  students  of  the  commercial  course  take 
practical  work  in  the  commei^cial  office  at  the  institute,  where 
they  are  fanriliarised  with  the  ordinary  I'outine  of  a  business  hou^. 

The  time-table  and  syllabus  for  all  the  courses  is  drawn  up  every 
yem*  by  the  Government,  advised  by  the  school  council  of  the 
institute.  Examinations  are  held  in  all  the  courses  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  Tlie  diplomas  of  the  civil  engineering  and  public  works, 
mining  and  telegraphy  coui'ses*  entitle  then*  hoidei^sto  em})Ioyment 
in  the  respective  Government  institutions,  and  the  possession 
of  the  diplomas  of  the  other  courses  gives  the  holdei*  a  prefrrenre 
ovei'  other  candidat43s  for  any  State  employment  connected  with 
them.  The  dtfiloma  of  tlie  higher  eonmiercial  course  cntilleirio 
admission  to  the  ( 'Ustom  House  and  Foreign  Office,  and  toa|>fN>int- 
ments  as  see^ond-class  serrrtarv  of  Irgati nn  and  consul. 

Ther'e  are  two  classes  of  students^regultir  students,  wh*»  take 
one  or  more  eon)plete  ctnn-ses  in  the  rr;^idation  order  and  enter 
for  all  examinations;  and  occ^tiiml  students,  who  chot^e  what 
subjects  they  will  t>ake.  The  conditions  of  admiasion  ar*e  the 
sjime  for  both  flas.se;^— candidates  must  present  a  ntcdical  certi- 
iicate  that  they  are  sufl'ering  from  no  infectious  disease,  and  must 
have  passed  the  entrance  examination  to  a  national  /]/cA?,  and 
an  examination  at  any  official  secondary  school  in  Portuguese^ 
French,  geogi'aphy,  history,  arithmetic  and  plane  geometry, 
elements  of  physics  and  chemistry,  elementary  natural  history, 
and  geometrical  ch^awing.  The  fifth  year  examinations  of  central 
and  national  ly(^e^  will  in  the  futui^e  admit  to  the  institute  courses, 
but  until  the  latest  regulations  of  secondary  instruction  aro  com* 
pletely  opei*ative,  for  an  interval  of  live  years  from  1898-9U,  t; 
special  entrance  examination  vnW  lx»  held  at  the  institute  Students 
pay  a  regi«tration  fee  of  one  franc  for  each  Hubject  or  part  of  a 
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subject  for  which  they  enter,  the  proceeds  going  to  form  a  prize 
fund.    There  ai'e  also  diploma  fees  of  viu-ying  amounts. 

The  director  of  the  institute  is  chosen  by  Government,  and  holds  Dircjtur 
a  Government  commission,  with  a  salary  of  1,600  francs.    U]>oii  '^'^**- 
him  devolves  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  whole  work- 
ing of  the  institute. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  twenty  tirst-class  professors,  with 
salaries  of  4,500  francs  ;  of  four  second-class  jn-ofessors  for  draw- 
iuf^  and  English,  with  salai'ies  of  4,000  francs ;  and  an  assistant 
))rufessor  in  the  commercial  section,  who  ranks  wdth  the  second 
class. 

Professors  are  appointed  by  public  examination,  and  sei-ve  a 
probationary  period  of  two  years  before  their  appointments  are 
made  permanent.  Five  demonstrators  assist  the  professors  in 
the  practical  work,  and  have  charge  of  the  apparatus  and  material. 
The  workshop  for  instruments  of  precision  has  a  director  of  its 
own. 

All  the  professors  on  the  staff,  with  the  director  as  president,  Councilp. 
form  the  school  council,  which  aids  the  director  in  the  scientific 
administration  of  the  institute.  Copies  of  the  council  minutes 
are  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  at  his  request,  or  at  the 
discretion  of  the  director.  The  financial  administration  devolves 
on  a  second  council,  consisting  of  the  director  and  two  professors, 
chosen  annually  by  the  school  council.  The  business  staff  consists 
of  a  secretary,  a  head  clerk,  a  cashier,  and  two  junior  clerks. 

The  institute  is  still  housed  in  the  same  building  in  which  it  Prcmiees, 
was  originally  installed,  which,  in  spite  of  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, is  very  unsuitable  for  school  purposes.  A  large  immber 
of  temporary  buildings  have  been  erected  round  it.  The 
workshop  for  instruments  of  precision  alone  i)ossesses  a  line 
specially-erected  building.  Besides  the  library  and  sc-ientitic  and 
technical  collections,  the  institute  possesses  at  j)resent  chemical, 
inetall\u*gical,  and  electro-technical  laboratories,  the  commercial 
office,  workshops  for  wood  and  metal  work,  and  for  instruments 
of  precision,  and  an  electric  lighting  installation.  The  laboratory 
for  testing  building  and  engineering  materials  under  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  is  annexed  to  the  institute.  All  the  collections, 
laboratories,  and  workshops  have  special  Government  grants, 
or  a  certain  portion  of  the  institute  revenues  apportioned  to  them  ; 
they  are  all  well  equipped  with  the  requisite  apparatus,  tools, 
machinery,  and  materials. 

The  Schools  of  Akt  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 

The  school  of  art  forms  part  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Ai-ts  The  Sch.» 
at  Lisbon.    It  is  divided  into  eight  schools — <lrawing,  ci\il  archi- J^j^^*^ *^ 
tecture,  Idstorical  painting,  landscape  paintiug,  sculpture,  steel 
and  copper   plate    engi*aving,  wood  engravinsr.  and   industrial 
applications  of  the  fine  arts, 
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Each  adiool  moii  hsTe  an  evMung  chsi  for  drawing  bnm  the 
nude  or  draped  modeL 

The  8tad€3it8  are  tHxlinanr  and  vohintary;  the  latter  are 
uUowed  a  certain  freedom  oi  choioe  in  their  daises,  but  cannot  be 
exempted  from  the  examinations  in  the  classes  they  select. 
Students  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  on  the  completion  of  their 
twelfth  year,  if  they  have  passed  a  primary  school  examination, 
with  an  extra  examination  in  French  (x-  a  special  entrance  examina- 
tion. Students  can  be  admitted  to  the  industrial  sdiool  on  passing 
an  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  elementaiy  rules 
of  arithmetic  and  French.  French  is  not  required  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  evening  drawing  classes  for  artisans.  Tiie 
Government  awards  three  travelling  scholarships  for  periods  not 
exceeding  five  years. 

The  management  of  the  9eh«jol  devolves  on  a  director,  selected  by 
Government  from  the  staff,  and  a  school  council  of  all  the  pro- 
fessors under  his  presidency. 

There  are  nine  professors,  with  salaries  of  3,000  francs,  and  four 
assistants,  with  salaries  of  1,500  francs.  Professors  are  appointed 
liy  public  examination  for  a  probationary  period  of  two  years, 
after  which  their  appointments  are  confirmed.  The  Government 
nominates  the  assistants,  and  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating distinguished  foreigners  to  professorships.  There  is  a 
secretary,  who  acts  as  libnu-ian  and  cashier. 

In  1898-99  there  were  67  regular  and  222  voluntary  students 
in  the  school,  and  235  students  in  the  artisans'  drawing  class. 

The  Government  grant  amounts  to  79,000  francs. 

The  school  of  art  at  Oporto  has  a  similar  organisation  to  the 
Lisbon  school,  but  is  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  There  are  only 
four  professors,  with  salaries  of  2,500  francs. 


The  Lisbon  School  of  Music. 

The  lisbon  School  of  Music  is  divided  into  two  schools— vocal 
and  instrumental  music  and  composition ;  drama. 

Each  school  has  a  director,  and  the  whole  institution  is  managed 
by  an  inspector.  There  are  nine  professors  of  the  first  class,  with 
salaries  of  2,500  francs  in  the  music  school,  and  two  in  the  dra- 
matic section,  besides  auxiliary  professors  and  assistants,  and  an 
Italian  master,  who  receives  1,000  francs. 
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(Hungary  hah  nut  yet  heen,  she 


**  VVTiat  we  teach  our  children  Is  uot  hall  so  iuipurtiint  n.-s  how  we  t^ach 
tlieni.  The  things  we  learn  in  school,  we  in  a  great  njeasure  forget,  liut 
the  influenoe  of  a  good  educational  sytitem  reniains  for  ever."  Eotvus. 
(Fin*t  Minister  of  Education  in  Hungary,  1848). 

English-speaking^  pooplo  are  tjiirioiisly  ignorant  of  the  proud.  The 
free  nation  occupy in>!f  the  plains  in  the  east  of  Euroj>e.    Huii«^ary  Hangan 
is  larv^^er  than  the  United  Kingdom,  its  area  heinj^'  about  125»0W  "  ^^'*'*'' 
square  miles.     Its  population  is  about  1 8,000 .tKHX 

Since  the   days    wlien   the    Hungarians,    under    their    leader 
Arpitd,  ainie  from   the  stepjX'S  of  Asia,  mure  than  a  thousiiud 
years  ago,  and  touk  possession  of  tlie  rich  Danube  lands,  they 
have  remained  unconquered,  and  have  retained  their  nationaUty 
and  their  language  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  Turks,  tin* 
Shivs,  and  the  Germans  to  subdue  and  denationalise  them.     The 
Magyars  are  the  ruling  raee  of  Hungary,  they  furni  aWut  haH' 
tht*  population.     Among  the  sixteen  other  nationalities  niakijig 
up  the  kingdom  are  Gennans,  Ttoinuanians,  Croatiaiis,  Servians* 
Bulgarians,  Slavs,  Ruthenes,  Italians,  Armenians,  Gipsies,  and  Uuiipaii}*a 
others.     These   raecs  differ  in   language,  dress,   manners,  and  >n\tMi  Ra 
habits,  and   tln^y   form   sepuratt'  settk^nicnts  in  various  parts  of  !•:'*') '^®' 
the  eoimtry.    The  Konuin  tVuholie  is  the  predominating  religion. 
There  are  als(j  (Jreek  Catholics,  Evangelicals,  Uuformed  Church, 
ITni tjtrianK,  a ud  *) ews.    U wi i¥^  to  the  varie ty  of  raees  and  languages, 
the  task  of  organising  education  has  not  lieen  easy.     The  civil 
wars  of  Himgary  also  impelled  educational   progress  in  earlier 
times.     Before  the  advent  o(  Maria  'Hicnsa  little  was  ibme  to 
<>i*ganise  edneatiun.     The   (jutiu  t(tngue,  which  tlie  infroduetion  Latin  iiT 
of  Christianity  in  the  dcventb  century  made  the  nUieial  language,  ^^''"wIb. 
was  the  medium  of  instructinn  in  the  schools,    Latin  has  remained 
a  spoken  langtiage  amung  cuUivated  people  iti   Hungary,  in  a 
tiiuiinishing  ilegree,   emtil  the  present   time.     Old    Hungarians 
still  occasionally  address  English  strangers  in  Liitin,     More  than 
once  friendly  Hungarians,  ignorant  of  (rernian,  whtun   I  have 
met  on  a  Danidje  steanajr,  have  described  to  me  the  fortresses 
and  cathedrals  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  the  Liitin  tongue. 
Once  a  tram  ciaidtictor,  whom  I  addressed  in  Gennan,  replied 
in  Latin,  and  asked   me  to  use  that  language.     Maria  llieresa  :^iaria 
seriously  tuidertook  the  organisation  of  education  in  Hungary*  Theresa. 
i>he  appointed   a  conuuissitm  to  c  iKjuire  into  the  state  of  the 

schools.     She  divided  the  country  into  tlistrict&.     She  caused  

normal  schools  to  be  erected  in  each  tlistrict,  and  she  made 
etVorLs  to  have  common  schools  established  in  every  parish,  in 
which  reading,  writing,  and  Gorman  were  to  be  tau^\l.    R^^t 
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zeal  for  education  profoimdlv  influenced  public  opinion  on  the 
question.  Her  son.  Joseph  ll,  unfortunately  for  education,  had 
an  antipathy  towards  the  Hungarian  language,  and  Jiinong  the 
refonns  which  he  attempted  to  force  on  the  countrj'  he  tned  to 
insist  on  the  exclusive  use  of  German  in  the  schools.  During 
the  Napoleonic  period  Hungarian  schools  degenerated;  the 
Hunganan  language  was  neither  spoken  nor  taught.  Educa- 
tional progre-ss  in  Himgary  has  been  constantly  checked  l»v  the 
repeated  attempts  of  the  Austrian  Govermuent  to  substitute 
Gemian  for  the  national  speech,  Comit  Szechenyi,  whom 
Kossuth  called  **  the  graitest  Magyar/*  was  keenly  auve  to  the 
importance  of  a  national  education  for  the  Hungarian  people. 
'*  Tike  txiwer  of  a  nation,*'  he  says,  **  He.s  in  the  numlK?r  of  odu- 
edited  heads  it  contains,'*  He  was  mainly  instnunental  in  found- 
ing the  Academy  of  Sciences,  early  in  the  uineteenth  ccntvirv% 
I  lie  chii4'  oliject  of  which  was  the  cidtivation  and  development. 
of  the  Hiuigarian  language.  The  lang^uage  of  instruction  m  the 
schools  at  the  present  tiiiie  is  Hunganan.  Perhaps  this  constant 
patriotic  struggle  to  give  Huiigariun  language  ami  literature  its 
propLU*  |Hisition  in  the  scIkkjIs,  alimg  with  the  imi>enitive 
necessity  which  exists  for  tea<.*hing  other  languages,  has  made 
the  education  in  Himgan*  too  literary  nnd  linguistic  in  character. 

The  recent  alterations  in  tlie  new  curriculum — tan-rend— ioT 
Secondary  Schools  deiuand  more  extensive  reading  in  literatiue 
and  history,  and  increase  the  time  devoted  in  school  t^j  modem 
hmgiiagcs:  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  cheniistr}^  and  drawing 
receive  more  attention,  and  the  time  devoted  to  translations 
of  Hiuigarian  into  Latin  is  considerably  decreased,  s<»  pit)bably 
the  balance  is  restored. 

It  has  been  urged  that  for  a  romantic  and  chivalrous  race  like 
the  Hungarians  a  severe  and  ni-actical,  rather  than  a  himianistic^ 
education  is  needed.  The  Lngiish  visitor,  uccustonud  to  the 
fomial  imd  utilitarian  standard  of  pjiglish  ScIumjIs,  is  tillcil  with 
udmiratiou  at  the  cnthusiiKsm  and  inlen*st  which  the  literature 
and  history  teaching  arouses  in  Hiuigarian  schcwls  of  all  grades* 
One  is  constantly  reminded  of  Thring  s  saying  as  one  talks  to 
Hungarian  schn<>l  children:  "The  transmission  of  life  fr<»!n  the 
living  through  the  living  tvj  the  living  is  the  highest  aim  of 
education/'  Hungarian  school  children  love  their  country  with  a 
p.issionate  patriotism,  which  their  school  instruction  keeps  warm 
and  vital.  Before  considering  in  detail  the  two  epoch  making 
Kducation  Acts  of  1868  and  1883,  which  have  done  so  much  for 
Hungarian  Schools,  it  may  be  well  to  summarise  some  of  tlie 
fciitures  in  the  Hungarian  fiducational  System,  which  the  English 
visitor  rtannot  fail  to  admire. 

1.  T\w  complete  absence  of  any  religious  ditHculty.  The 
State  rcfpiirt^  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  he  (h'VotHl  wet*kly  lo 
rcligrouh  instruction.  Special  teachers  give  this  instruction  in 
non-denominational  Schools,  without  rousing  bitterness, 

2.  Organising,  governing,  and  examining  bodies  conta.in  a  fair 
proportion  of  practical  teachers,  consequently  all  diflSculties  are 
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met  with  practical  insight.  The  chances  of  promotion  to  higher 
office  help  to  give  an  inspiring  flavour  t-o  the  teacher  s  profession. 
Tlie  experiment  of  a  consnUjitiye  committee  of  experts  to 
advise  the  Minister  of  Education,  which  is  ahout  to  be  fonued 
in  England,  hiis  been  in  succe^ful  operation  for  years  in 
Hungary. 

3.  The  exaniiuations  are  <'hieHv  oral,  tlierefore  the  examining 
bodies  are  able  to  judge  more  justly  the  powen>  of  individuals. 
Constant  written  exaniiuations  encourage  the  worst  evils  of 
cranuniug,  aud  ai  best  written  examinations  only  test  about  a 
third  of  tlie  pupil's  powers. 

4*  All  griules  of  teachers  are  carefully  trained  for  their  pro- 
fession, ilicre  are  training  schools  for  teachers  of  kindergartens, 
and  training  schools  for  the  professoi*8  of  Sectindary  Schools. 

5.  Teachmg  is  a  profession,  and  tlic  wouien  who  enter  it  arc 
recognised  equallv  with  men.  The  salaries  and  pensions  of  men 
and  women  teachers  are  equal,  and  marriage  on  the  part  of  a 
woman  does  not  debar  her  from  continuing  her  profession, 

6.  The  teaching  appears  to  be  largely  hunuinistie  and  tends  to 
inspire  patriotism,  encourage  literary  tendencies,  and  love  of 
leirning.  To  English  teachers,  who  depl<»re  that  our  educational 
mcthoas  do  not  ibster  a  love  of  literature,  and.  consequently, 
there  is  an  absence  of  the  ideal  in  our  school  instruction,  this 
enthusiasm  aroused  in  Htnigarian  schools  compels  adrairation. 

7.  The  children's  attendance  at  school  is  excellent.  The 
parents  recognise  the  advantages  of  education  and  are  anxious 
to  co-operate  with  the  State  and  with  tlie  teachers  in  furthering 
the  weltare  of  their  children.  Fines  for  non-attendance  are  rare. 
The  holidays  are  carefully  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
parents  who  require  tbeir  children's  labour  at  busy  seasons  like 
the  vintage  and  the  harvest.  Contrary  to  our  system,  the  Primary 
Schoiil  holidays  in  Hungary  are  longer  than  the  Secondary 
School  holidays. 

8.  Finally,  in  considering  the  life-product  of  the  edueatitnml 
system — the  children  themselves — a  stranger  cannot  fail  U»  be 
struck  by  their  cagenjess  to  learn,  their  quick  sense  of  humour, 
ainazing  retentive  powers,  intense  patriotism,  extraordinary 
facility  for  acquiring  languages  and  charming  manners.* 

After  the  political  changes  of  1849  the  elementiiry  education  j^^,^^' 
uf  Hungary,  w^hich  hitherto  had  been  in  the  hands  of  various 
ectdesiastical  bodies,  began  to  receive  attention.     Teachers  were 
sent  for  from  other  countries,  and  attempts  were  made  to  extend 
the  subjects  of  instruction.     When  Himgary  became  again  esta- 


•  At  the  end  of  this  report,  Ixifore  the  Appendices,  will  be  fuuad  a  map 
showing  the  ^)ercentage  of  the  literate  poiinlation   in  Hmigary  ami   her 
^dependencies  in  1890.    The  map  is  baaed  on  that  contained  In  the  *'  Hun- 
urian  Great  Lexi<--on  Pallas "  (1896  edition). 
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blished  as  a  scjmmte  kingdom,  prioiary  education  was  takeii 
i»eriously  in  hand,  and  the  famous  Elementary  Educfition  Act 
^i  1868  •  was  passed 

To  iutrodiice  supplenientiiry  non-denominational  scliools, 
without  disturbing  those  previously  existing,  and  to  estai^ish 
Slate  control  over  ail  Schools,  was  a  task  which  require**  synv 

|>athetic  uiauagement  A  survey  of  the  Act  of  1868  will  siiow 
low  wiselv  tlie  various  difficulties  were  met. 

Th<*  following  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  famous  Act  of  186« 
it'garding  Elemental^  Edueation. 

All  pirenU  and  guanlians  arecoiupelled  to  send  their  children 
iv  school  from  their  0th  to  15th  year,  unlass  special  arrangements 
are  made  for  home  edueatioiL  Until  the  12th  year  the  child 
must  attend  an  Elementary  School,  and  until  the  15th  a  Revision 
Sehooi  unless  he  has  entered  upon  a  course  of  Secondarv 
Ethu'atioiL  Fines  are  enforced  in  cases  of  non-compliance  witn 
thus  regulation,  which  are  doubled  in  amount  tor  each  successive 
ofteuee. 

Parents  may  choose  the  schools  for  their  children,  or  they  may 
educate  them  at  home.  In  the  latter  case  ptirents  are  required 
to  nhow  a  certificate  to  prove  that  their  children  are  i)eing 
pi\»jK^rly  tnlucated,  and  tlie  children  are  required  to  attend 
AiHUial  public  examinations  in  the  public  schools.  Children  who 
are  feeble-minded,  or  otherwise  mentally  defective,  are  nt»t 
Alkftwtxt  to  attend  the  Public  Schools. 

Thi*  institutions  which  come  under  the  Elementary  Act  are : 

(1)  Eh'iuentAry  Schools  (NepiskoLik). 

(2)  Higher  Elementary  Schools  (Felsobb  Nepiskoliik). 

^8)  Chizon  Schools  (Polg^riiskola). 

(4\  Normal  Schools  for  Teachei's, 

isw^  iuMlituttons  may  be  public  or  private,  and  they  mny 
.»  iHvlesiastical  bo<Iies,  private  individuals,  societiee, 
"  %  or  the  State. 

IS  IkhUcs  may  possess  pubUc  institutions  imder  this 

^  supply  the  funds,  and  they  have  the  p>wer  of 

i^   mstruction,   appointing    teachers,    choosing 

'  deciding  the  methods  of  instruction,  pnn'ided 

^  V  the  regulations  resjK^cting  the  iaiildings  ami 

itiiig  *»f  boys  and  girls,  the  mmiber  of  children 


uiilifications  of  teachers,  and  the  subjects 

\i\    l>y   law»      The    obligatory  subjecUi   of 

ion  and   Morality,   Reading   and   Writing, 

Antlnnetic,  Weights  and  Measures  of  the 

iVniversation   anil    Memory,    Elementary 

Mt';hvry,    witli    special   attention  to    the 

'         i:iphy    and    History    of    Hungiiry: 

'  iilture;    Laws   antl   Duties   of 

and  Military  Exercises. 

I»erly   provided   \^ith   blackboards 


%    \    ^'^. 
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maps,    natmiil    history   pictures,    diagrams^     and    all 

;6Ssarv  appamtus. 

The  luiiumum  .sehtx*!  year  must  be  eight  months  in  villages 
and  nine  months  in  towis. 

Religious  liodies  nuiy  establish  and  own  Teachers'  Normal 
Schools,  providing  that  thest;  institutions  be  attached  to  a  prac- 
tising seliool,  that  the  full  ciuTi<;yhnn  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  ho  adopted,  that  the  students  attend  a  yearly  piihlic  Bo^lie:^. 
exannnation,  the  results  of  which  be  iorwarded  to  the  Minis- 
leriimj,  and  that  tlio  final  Diploma  Examination  be  conducted 
in  ac(jordance  \^ith  the  regulations. 

Institutions  in  connection  with  religious  bodies  are  under  the 
State  Inspector,  and  if  all  the  State  regulations  be  not  faithfully 
ctirried  out,  the  Government  has  the  power  to  close  them  and 
substitute  others  in  their  place 

Individuals  and  societies  may  esUibhsh  institutions  for 
elementary  education,  provided  the  persons  directly  concerned 
in  the  work  are  jiroperly  nualiticd.  Institutions  founded  and 
directed  by  nrivalc  individuals  or  sucieties  may  be  either 
consitlered  public  or  private ;  in  e^ich  ease  they  nutst  contbrm  to 
the  Government  re(iuircnicnts  and  submit  plans  of  organisation 
and  schemes  of  study  to  the  Government  officials. 

Annua!  public  examinations  must  take  place  in  all  these 
institutions.  V  cry  excellent  and  necessary  pnvate  institu lions 
may  receive  moral  and  material  aid  from  the  Government. 
Schools  and  institutions  which  are  not  satisfactory  may  be 
examined  and  closed  by  the  Government, 

in  districts  where  religious  bodies  have  not  established 
schools,  the  ( 'onnimnity  is  compelled  t*)  pnmde  them.  Schools 
provided  by  the  Coinmuniiy  are  non- denominational  in  cha- 
mctter*  The  various  religious  iKKlies  of  a  mixed  community 
may  unite  and  Iniild  a  hiuidsnmu  common  school,  insteajd  of 
keeping  up  little  denominational  ones,  in  which  case  the 
religions  insl  ruction  is  given  by  special  external  teachers  from 
the  various  sects.  Exact  details  oi  space,  light,  ventilation  with 
regard  to  the  biulding,  and  the  separating  of  boys  and  girls,  are 
speeitied  in  the  Act. 

I'nnr  rljililrrii  rcLX'ivc  books  gratis.  Teachers  are  pidd  by  the 
( Viinmimity,  One  teacher  ujay  not  Leach  more  than  80  childi'en 
at  the  same  lime. 

The  Conuumiity  bears  all  ex|jenses,  and  it  has  the  jjower  of 
levying  a  separate  school  tax  if  necess^try.  All  Communities  are 
required  to  establish  a  school  endowment,  and  to  make  it 
increase  from  year  to  year.  In  cases  of  need  the  State  Treasury 
may  l)e  drawn  upon,  a  cerUiin  portion  of  the  Budget  being  set 
a|>art  for  the  support  of  Connnunity  Schools, 

If  in  a  district  provided  with  a  Church  School  there  are  thirty 
children  of  anotner  faith,  the  Comnuinity  is  compelled  to 
establish  a  school  for  tliem.  If  the  number  be*  under  thirty,  the 
children  imist  attend  the  Church  School,  and  extra  rehgious 
lustrnction  must  be  piovided  for  them. 
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All  children  lauBl  pass  thruugh 
Elementary  School,  with  the  exception  of  those  who,  after  four 
years'  attendance  at  ten  years  of  age,  enler  the  lower  classes  of  a 
school  of  a  hic;her  gi'ade. 

L'hildren  ot  1 2  years  of  age»  having  passed  tliroiigli  the  six 
years'  coui^se  of  an  Elementary  School,  must  att-end  a  Revision 
School  until  ihey  are  15  years  of  age.  All  school  fees  are 
remit  ti*il  when  poverty  is  pleaded* 

Children  in  the  Elementiiry  School  most  attend  at  least  20 
hours,  aiu!  at  most  25  hours  vveek^>^  This  time  iucludes  Religion 
hut  exchides  Gyiima^ties  and  Gardening* 

Children  must  spend  at  least  5  houi's  weekly  in  \nntcr  and 
2  hoin*s  weekly  in  smnmer  in  the  lie  vision  School  In  addition 
to  the  imual  holidays,  children  over  ten  are  permitted  to  attend 
only  Sunday  School,  for  a  peritxl  of  not  exceeding  two  months, 
at  the  busy  seasoiis.  like  the  vintii*ife,  harvest,  etc. 

The  currieuluui  in  the  Coniuumity  Schoiils  is  a  little  more 
extentled  than  in  tlic  Chiu^eh  Schools:  it  inchules  General  Geo- 
graphy and  History,  practice  in  speaking  the  mother-tongue, 
and  often  a  second  language. 

The  plan  of  studies  is  modified  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Mmister  of  Education. 

The  language  of  sclnxil  instmetion  nuist  be  the  child's  mother- 
tongue;  and,  in  ilistricts  where  various  languages  are  spoken, 
teachers  are  chosen  who  can  speak  several  languages. 

Towns  of  5,000  inhabitants  or  more  must  estanlish  a  Higher 
Elementary  School,  or  a  Citizen  School. 

The  Higher  Elementary  School  pro\^des  a  thrive  years'  course 
for  boys  and  a  two  years*  course  for  girls.  Pupils  must  pre^ient 
certiticates  to  show  they  Imve  passed  the  six-year  elementary 
course.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Elementary 
Schools,  Peimianship  and  Drawing,  Hungarian  as  a  second 
language  in  districts  where  Hungarian  is  not  spoken,  Higher 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  with  special  reference  to  practical  work, 
Outhnes  of  Rural  keonomy,  Simple  Bookkeeping,  and  the 
Hungarian  Constitution  are  taught  to  lioys.  Girls  learn  Hun- 
garian if  necessary,  Needlework  and  Embroidery,  Physics  and 
Natural  History,  with  special  reference  to  gardening  and 
women*s  occupations.  At  least  18  and  at  most  20  hours  weekly 
must  bo  spent  in  the  Higher  Elementary  School- 
Larger  comnmnities  must  establish  C^tiiion  Schools  instead  ol 
Higher  Elementary,  if  they  possess  the  means.  These  schools 
provide  a  six  years*  course  tor  boys,  and  a  foiu-  years*  course  for 
girls.  Pupils  tnust  present  a  certilicate  to  show  that  they  have 
passed  through  four  years  of  an  Elementary  School  course. 
Moyn  and  girls  must  lie  separated ;  one  teacher  may  not  teAch 
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more  tlmn  50  pupils  at  a  timo.    Tlie  pupils  iiuist  attend  scliool 
at  least  24  hours,  and  at  most  26  hom-s  weekly. 

To  the  subjects  included  in  tbe  ElenienUirv  plan  of  studies 
Style  and  Literatin-e,  Hunf^arian  and  (lonnan  Languages,  Com- 
mercial and  Statistical  Arithmetic,  Chemistry,  Elements  of  haw 
l>rawing,  and  Fenniaj;  arc  added. 

French,  Liitin.  Miisie,  and  other  subject s  are  taught  in  addi- 
tion to  the  oldigatory  sidjjects,  accoraing  to  the  means  and 
wishes  of  the  Connmmity, 

The  Minister  of  Education  has  the  power  to  establish  schools 
at  the  cost  of  the  SUite  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

Training  colleges  must  bu  eonnect'ed  with  a  Practice  School, 
in  which  the  theories  laid  down  may  be  put  into  practice. 

They  must  have  gardens,  where  the  students  may  receive 
practical  instruction  in  Agincnltnre,  and  in  Fruit  and  Vine 
growing. 

Students  nmst  be  healthy,  and  be  over  15  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  entrance.  They  nmst  have  passcil  through  at  least  four 
of  the  classes  of  a  Secondary  or  L-itizen  School 

Tlie  course  extends  over  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
obligatory  subjtH^ts  of  study  are  Religion*  Pedagog)',  School 
Metliod^  Geogi^aphy,  Histf*ry,  Mother-tongue,  Hungarian,* 
German,  Natural  Science,  with  special  reference  to  Agriculture, 
Kural  Economy,  (Jardening,  Agriculture,  Constitutional  Histor\ , 
Mathematical  and  Geometry,  Singing  and  Music,  esj^ecially  violui 
and  piano  p!.i\ing,  Gyumastics.  practical  experience  in  teaching. 

Students  must  be'^  14  years  of  age  on  entering  a  Training  Nomml 
College  for  Women,  and  umst  have  pa.ssed  through  the  Higher  ^chooU  for 
Elementary  Si*hnoL  The  course  lasts  for  thi-ee  years.  Tlie 
obligatory  sulijects  of  instructinn  are  Religion,  Penmanship, 
Drawing,  Mother- tongue,  Oranuuar,  Hungarian  language,  Genuan 
language,  Ge<)graphy.  Historjs  Pedagogy,  Arithmetic,  Physics, 
ana  Natural  Histc)r)%  with  sj>ecial  attention  to  woman's  work 
and  Cookery,  Singing,  Domestic  Economy,  Needlework,  Practical 
experience  in  teaching. 

There  is  no  fee  for  instniction.  ITie  students  who  live  in  the 
Institute  pay  a  moderate  price  for  board  and  lodging. 

Students  are  examined  each  3'ear.  At  the  end  of  the  coui*se 
a  final  examination  takes  place,  upm  the  passing  of  which  the 
student  receives  a  diploma. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  this  famous  Elementary 
Erlueation  Act  was  passed  in  Hungary  before  universal  education 
became  compulsory  in  England. 

The  school  buildings  in  Himgary,  particularly  in  Budapest, 
are  handsome,  and  are  provided  with  all  modem  conveniences. 
1  was  taken  into  the  basement  of  a  school  for  1,000  Ixiys  and 
girls,  and  the  hr^t  and  cold  water  baths  and  the  shower  baths 
were  shown  to  mc  Towels,  and  nibskin  caps  for  the  girls,  were 
provided,  and  an  old  >voman  was  iu  attendance  to  assist  tha 
children  in  their  washing  operations,  I  was  told  that  the 
parents  approved  of  the  baths,  and  that  the  general  standard  of 

"^  III  cases  where  it  is  not  the  mother* ton^e, 
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cleanliness  had  improved  since  their  i  1 1  u  i , .  c  tion.  Many  of  the 
schools  have  a  ^yrniuisiuni,  fitted  up  widi  ropes,  ladders,  halls, 
skipping  ropes,  l>iisket  biill,  t^'c.  There  aru  playgroiinds  attached 
to  many  of  the  schools,  and  playing  spaces  m  the  corridors  to  be 
used  in  wet  weather.  School  gardens  are  a  necessity,  as  the 
iKiys  receive  practical  instruction  in  gardening,  fniit  and  vine 
gromng,  &e.  The  5th  and  6th  classes  work  in  these  gardens  for 
two  hours  weekly.  The  village  schools  are  often  old -fashioned, 
and  furnished  with  big  uncomfortable  old  desks  and  primitive 
bluckboards.  but  even  in  these  schools  were  excellent  maps  and 
modern  arithmetical  apparatus.  Boys  and  girls  are  taught 
separately  whenever  it  is  possible.  In  schools  attended  by  both 
sexes,  the  boys  are  taught  in  separate  classes  by  men  teachei^, 
and  the  girls  are  in  charge  of  wometi  teachers. 

The  law  does  not  fdlow^  more  tlmn  80  children  in  a  <"la<«s. 
The  size  of  classes  varies.  I  have  seen  classes  i»f  36  and  4(),  and 
of  80  and  90  children.  All  sehoois  contain  a  uniseiim.  In  the 
larger  schools  this  is  a  room  set  apart  and  filled  up  with  glass 
cases,  cabinets,  drawers  for  moths,  heretics,  buttei-flieis,  TIiu 
Tuuseum  contaiiis  slufted  anituals  and  birds,  specimens  of  pUnts, 
and  mineral  and  fossil  snecimeus.  1  have  seen  stuffed  eagles, 
monkeys,  tigers,  and  sharW  among  the  specimens.  The  schooU 
aro  provided  with  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  which 
arc  well  fitted  up. 

School  libraries,  a  teachers'  room,  and  a  conference  room  are 
also  a  part  of  the  usual  school  liuilding.  In  many  schools  there 
is  a  studio  for  the  flrawin^  and  painting,  and  a  chapel  where 
daily  service  is  held.  This  is  a  characteristic  part  of  Koman 
Catholic  Schools.  In  Jewish  schools  it  is  common  to  find  a 
chapel  for  Saturday  sernees. 

The  walls  of  the  class  rooms  are  hung  with  pictures  of 
Hungarian  life  and  history,  as  well  as  pictures  of  natural  historJ^ 
The  national  life  of  Huugarv  profoundly  influences  the  school 
instruction*  The  aim  of  tlie  scliool  is  to  train  Hungarians, 
and  all  concrete  aids  are  employed.  Among  the  characteristic 
Hungarian  pictures  which  adorn  the  walls  of  all  schools  are 
puszta  (plain)  suenes.  A  very  faniiliar  one  is  the  Hungarian 
well  with  its  upriglit  beams  sUuiding  out  ajjainst  the  endless 
plain,  and  the  groups  of  peasants  with  their  water-pots  and 
^vine-jars,  and  herds  of  cattle  watering  there  in  the  twilight. 
Then  there  arc  pictures  of  csikds  or  cow'ooys,  in  their  charactor- 
istic  costume:  market  towns  with  pcasimts  in  sheepskins  buying 
and  selling;  Hungarian  huts  showing  cpiaint  ioicriors/iind 
painted  wooden  furniture,  with  (^mbrtadered  pillows  on  the  l>c<l 
piled  up  to  the  ceiling.  The  Huugurians  love  their  plains  as  a 
Highlander  loves  liis  mountains,  and  in  the  Hiuigarian  noet$. 
parlicularlv  Petoti,  to  whom  the  plains  suggested  a  number  of 
exouisite  poems,  we  get  many  alltisams  to  thcjii.  The  HungariJtn 
children  learn  and  love  these  [joliiis.  "  Vou  have  seen  onr 
Danube  and  now  you  must  see  mir  plains,"  s^iid  a  school  child  of 
ten  to  me,  pointing  out  a  picture  *»n  the  class-room  wall. 

Vineyards,  Wine-pressing  Scenes,  Wheat  Fields,  Mai^ce  Fields, 
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Tobacco  Plantations,  Ploughinir,  Harrestin^,  Boar  -  hunting, 
Horse-racing,  and  Danuljo  floating  Water  Mills  are  among  the 
pictriras  found  in  the  lower  class-rooms,  along  with  historical 
pictures  showing  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Hnngjxrian  heroes. 
Tho  KindergartWs,  too,  arc  greatly  influenced  by  the  National 
life. 

The  Needlework  done  in  the  Schools  and  Tmining  Colleges  Neeillcwo 
appe^irs  to  be  excessive,  and  injurious  to  ilie  e3^esiglit  on  account 
ot  its  fineness,  hut  here  again  one  finds  traces  of  the  National 
life  in  the  eharaeteri^tie  Hungarian  embroidery.  The  peasants 
invented  the  dt^siguK,  which  are  variations  of  the  tulip,  the  acorn, 
and  the  eye  of  the  pencock's  tail.  These  designs  are  boldly 
worked  in  blue  and  red  on  coarse  canvas  and  the  eftect  is  very 
striking.  The  specimens  of  needlework  and  embroidery  work  1 
saw  in  many  of  the  girls'  sehm>ls  led  me  to  hope  that  tlie  move* 
niont  for  (urls  Higher  Kducnttion  woukl  have  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  amount  of  tine  embroidery  now  done  in  the  schools. 
It  is  considered  womanly  to  strain  the  eyes  over  delicate 
materials  and  microscopic  stitches.  Once  we  had  a  similar 
opinion,  Init  we  lun-e  grown  wiser.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
very  practical  work  in  the  schools  in  the  way  of  Knitting, 
Mendmg,  Darning,  and  Jlaking,  hiU  the  tine  embroidering  of 
monogi*ams  on  linen,  the  French  designs  on  silk,  the  Chinese 
designs  on  silk  gauze  and  ivory  embroitleries  looked  so  delicate 
that  it  seemed  incredible  that  fingers  had  touched  them.  The 
girls  were  in  many  instances  convinced  that  the  old  Hungarian 
peasant  work  was  nuTch  more  sensible. 

In  one  school  they  sliowed  me  specimons  of  old  Hungarian 
patterns  and  said,  ''  We  like  it  so  much  better  than  modem 
needlework,"  Among  the  striking  educational  exhibits  in  the 
Hungarian  Exhibition  in  Budawst,  1896,  were  the  needlework 
and  embroidery  from  the  tiirls'  Scliools  and  Training  Colleges. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  excellent  Chip-carving,  Sk>yd  and  Clay 
Modelling  from  the  Boys'  Schools  and  Training  Colleges.  . 

ITie  visitor  to  Hungarian  Schools  (*Jinnot  help  being  im passed  Lan^agi 
by  the  Language  Teaching.  The  national  s|)eoeh  is  thoroughly  ^^*"^""^E- 
taught  throughout  the  school,  and  in  the  :ird  elass  from  the 
bottom  the  teaehing  of  a  second  language  liegins.  In  districts 
where  Hungarian  is  not  spoken,  Magyar  is  the  second  language. 
In  Hungarian-speaking  districts,  tierman  is  taught  tVom  me 
Hid  class  upwards.*  1  believe  Hungary  is  the  only  country  in 
Europe  where  a  second  language  is  a  recognised  j>art  of 
elementary  instruction.  During  the  F>xbihition  of  189(>  I  was 
visiting  a  Training  College  for  women  teachers,  in  whicli  um<  h 
confusion  prevailed.  In  ajiologising  for  the  Bt^ite  of  affairs,  ilie 
teachers  explained  that  00  little  girls  had  just  arrived  in 
company  with  their  teachers  from  a  distriet  where  Servian  was 
spoken.  Tho  children  were  to  be  tiiken  to  the  Exhibition,  and 
tne  Training  College  was  to  house  them  all  dining  their  visit. 

The  Schools  ancl  Colleges  in  the  capital  were  used  as  hotefe 
for  tho  country    teachers    and    children   who   flocked   to   the 

♦  T\iQ  cksaes  are  numbered  from  the  bottom  9f  the  ^hf>ol, 
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Exhibition  aided  by  the  (juvcmmont.  The  children  were  chosen 
on  their  abihty  to  speak  Hungarian,  and  the  90  little  girls 
were  exauiinoti  by  the  (*<jllege  tc^achers  in  this  kng^uage  on 
their  arrival.  I  watcheti  a  tTcrman  le^^son  in  a  Budapest  Sehool 
which  I  \isited  with  the  Inspector  in  1899,  The  cltiss  consisted 
of  60  little  girls  of  8  years  ot  age  in  Class  III.  The  lesson  was 
conducted  in  German,  The  children  read  a  simple  story  of  the 
fox  and  the  eagle,  and  discussed  it  with  the  t^eachen  The 
Inspector  held  a  conversation  with  them  in  Gennan;  sometimes 
he  nad  to  make  explanations  in  Hungarian,  but  on  the  whole 
they  tmderKt<MMi  him. 

Cntil  1895*  and  1896+  all  Girls  education  in  Hun^arj^  came 
Eiiiication.     under  tlie  Klementary   Education  AcL     The  large  educational 
estiiblishments  in  the  towns  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of 
girls  are  graded  in  the  following  manner : — 

4  Elementary  (.'lasses.     Pupils  from  6  to  10. 

4  Citizen  (Polgari)  Classes,     Pupils  from  10  to  14. 

Sometimes^ 

6  Higher  Gii*ls'  Classes,     Pupils  from  10  to  1(3. 

4  Training  Classes  for  Teachers  in  the  Elementary  SchoolsL 
Students  from  14  to  18. 

5  Traiuiiig  Cln^sses  for  Teachei's   in  Higher  Elementary 
and  Citizen  Classes,     Students  from  18  to  21. 

The  language  and  liu?rature  teaching  is  often  extremely  good 
in  these  schools.  Of  mcHlern  languages,  French  and  fJemian 
are  Uiiight  and  sometimes  English.  It  is  common  for  rich 
iamilies  to  have  an  English  governess  merely  to  speak  English 
to  the  children.  There  are  at  present,  in  Biutape^t  alone, 
between  three  an*!  four  hundred  English  girls  so  employed. 
It  is  not  a  desirable  pnisition.  The  children  all  go  to  school,  or 
have  Hungarian  teachers  to  prepare  them  for  the  public  exam* 
inations,  ami  the  English  girls*  duties  are  usually  to  walk  with 
their  pupils  t<»  school  and  tc»  talk  English  to  them  at  home  when 
thev  are  not  engager  I  with  cjthcr  lessons. 
njylt»h  1  was  present  at  the  oral  public  examination  in  English  in  the 

ExAiiimatjoTj  4th  class  of  a  Girls  Higher  School     The  pupils  were  14  and  had 
Hurigarj".   been  learning  English  tor  one  year.     There  wer©  perhaps  50  girls 
present ;  thev  were  dressed  as  for  a  festival  in  white  gou^ns  and 
coloured   saslies.       The   hall    was    crowded   with   parentis  ami 
friends.     The  entire  examination  was  conducted  in  English. 

'*  Why  do  you  come  to  school  T'  asked  the  examiner  of  the 
lirst  rirL  "We  come  to  school  to  learn.  We  leani  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Geography,  History.  Drawing,  Singing,  and  other  things, 
We  also  learn  to  play  the  piano,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  do  you  write  a  letter  ^  *  was  another  tjuery.  llie  seeontl 
girl  replies!,  ''  1  sit  down,  I  take  a  notc-juijjer.  I  take  a  pen,  I 
write  uiy  thoughts.  I  put  the  note-paper  in  the  envelope,  ihoii 
I  attix  a" stamp,  and  I  send  my  lett^jr  tu  the  {>ost  *' 

1  he  reading-books  were  opened  at  random  by  the  exauimer, 
and  a  third  girl  was  required  to  read  the  story  of  the  boy  that 

*  Univet^itied  opened  io  womezi^  t  Girls'  g^rmna^iuni  ^tabliabe4< 
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liked  play.  Another  rirl  was  required  to  relate  the  story  of  the 
Husbandman  and  the  W  olf,  which  she  did  in  very  exact  language. 
One  child  recited  Kingsley's  poem, "  I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll, 
dears,"  after  which  she  gave  a  correct  little  biogi*aphy  of  Kingsley. 
Another  recited  Tennyson's  "  What  does  little  bimie  say  ? "  and  a 
third  recited  Longfellow's  "  Rainy  Day."  Various  questions  on 
grammar  were  answered,  such  as  the  plural  of  boy,  child, 
foot,  window,  &c.,  comparisons  of  adjectives,  conjugations  ot 
verbs,  &c.  I  was  told  that  the  Direct  Method  was  used  in  the 
early  stages  of  teaching  lang^iages.  The  examiner  was  a 
Hungarian  lady  who  had  lived  for  some  years  in  England.  She 
spoke  so  perfectly  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell  that  she 
was  not  English.  Only  English  was  spoken  during  the  whole 
examination,  which  lasted  aoout  an  hour  and  a  half.  Literature 
is  associated  with  the  language  teaching  from  the  earliest  stage. 
The  following  gives  the  chief  contents  of  the  German  reading- 
books  used  dunng  the  first  three  years  of  instruction  in  German, 

1st  Reading-Book — 

1.  Selections  of  stories  from  Grimm  and  Lessing's  fables. 

2.  German  and  Hungarian  sagas.     (Siegfried  and  Attila.) 

3.  Greek  hero  sagas. 

4.  Poems  from  Uhland,  Riickert,  Mtlller,  &C. 

5.  German  proverbs,  epigrams,  and  riddles. 

2nd  Reading-Book — 

1.  Fables  and  stories  from  Bechstein,  Grimm,  and  Lessing. 

2.  Legend  of  WilHam  Tell. 

3.  Stories  from   Herodotus  and  stories  from   Egjrptian 

History. 

4.  Stories  of  Mahomet. 

5.  Stories  of  the  Crusades. 

6.  Poems  from  Schiller,  Rttckert ,  Uhland,  &c. 

3rd  Reading  Book — 

1 .  Stories  from  Bechstein,  Herder,  Hcbel,  <S:c 

2.  The  Nihelu7ige7i,  of  VYilsLud. 

Z  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Bassler. 

4.  Rohnul  in  the  Ronceval  Valley.     Klopp. 

5.  King  Frederick  (d  the  Kifffhauser.     Bechstein. 

6.  The  Singers  of  the  Wartharg.     Richter. 
Karl  the  Great.     Rtickert. 

Hoiv  the  Hungarians  vmi  their  Land.     Markus. 
Willium  the  Conqueror,  according  to  Norman  Chronicle 
The  Maid  of  Orleans. 

These  literary  extracts  open  up  the  culture  of  bygone  ages, 
and  help  to  deepen  the  historical  interest  of  the  children,  and 
present  as  well  models  of  stylo,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  more 
thorough  study  of  literature  in  the  higher  classes. 

The  buildings  of  the  Normal   Schools  for  women   teachers  g^JJJ^f 
impressed  me  greatly.     I  found  ton  or  twelve  piano-rooms  in  BvxvUvwe^ 
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some  of  them,  tor  Music  is  coosklered  an  ossenlial  qualification 
in  a  teacher.  The  studies  tV»r  Drawing  and  the  lecture-rooms 
aud  laboratories  for  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  these  institutions 
were  admirably  arranged  and  fitted  up.  For  recreation  and 
exercise  there  was  a  GyTnnastic  Hall  fitted  up  with  Stilt.s,  Clubs, 
Balls,  Skipping-ropes,  &c,,  and  ther^  was  always  a  e.oncrete 
courtyard  capable  of  being  fiooded  in  winter  for  skating. 
Dramatic  representations  of  classical  plays  is  a  Ikvourite  amuse- 
ment in  these  institutions,  and  one  rarely  finds  a  Normal  School 
that  is  not  prowled  with  a  stage  and  theatrical  conveniences. 
In  the  spring  and  sumuier  there  are  plenty  of  walki*  and 
excursioos. 

The  Kindergartens  of  Hungary  are  among  the  best  in  the 
world.  They  may  be  classed  with  sonic  of  the  Swiss  and 
American  Kindergartens  in  point  of  excellence.  Tlioir 
histoiy  is  interesting,  and  it  is  gratitjing  to  fin*l  that  the  Hun 
garians  attribute  their  earliest  efforts  in  the  training'  of  little 
children  to  English  iofiiience.  Early  in  the  ninoteentli  centuiy 
the   CuuiUcss   Tliercse   Brunswick  came  to    England,  an*!   was 

f profoundly  impressed  by  the  infant  schools  of  Wilderspin.  She 
uul  previously  spent  some  years  at  Yvenlim,  and  had  l>ecome 
acquainted  with  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi.  She  returned  to 
Hungary  eager  to  organise  infant  education  in  her  native  land : 
the  moment  was  ripe  for  the  atteuipt.  for  Count  Szechetiyi  had 
already  Ijcgun  his  reforms,  which  euJed  in  the  creation  of  mcnleni 
Hungary.  The  Coimtess  of  Brunswick  secured  the  co-operation 
of  powerful  sympathisors,  aud  succeeded  in  estabhshing  in  Buda 
in  1H28  the  first  infant  s<jhool  Others  quickly  followed,  and  an 
association  was  founded  in  18^6  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
infant  education,  of  which  body  Louis  Kossuth  w/ls  a  member. 
These  schools  were  at  first  called  '*  angels'  gardens/'  but  the  infiu- 
ence  of  FroelniO  soou  uiadc  itself  felt  in  Hungary,  and  tlie  infitnt 
schools  took  over  the  name  antl  nruthods  ot  the  Kindergart^inL 
A  Normal  School  for  training  infant  teachers  was  founded  as 
early  tis  1837.  The  German  idea  entirely  dominated  the  early 
Kindergartens,  but  the  Hungarians  were  not  slow  to  recognise 
the  futility  <jf  slavishlv  following  (icrman  traditions,  and  they 
soon  succee^ded  in  makmg  their  Kindergartens  purely  national  in 
character,  while  retaining  the  spirit  of  FroebeTs  teaching.  In 
1875  the  Kindergartens  wore  recognised  by  the  StaXe.'iSHdcfinilu 
branr'b  of  public  uistruction. 

fu  1801,  according  to  the  Act*  for  the  training  of  little 
cbildreu,  attciiflance  at  a  Kiiidergarten  is  nompulsorv  for  all 
eliildren  between  the  third  and  sixth  years.  This  regulation  Is 
more  strcnxgly  enforced  in  the  country* and  villages  than  in  tho 
large  towns,  where  fncilities  exist  for  private  tuition.  The  Ian- 
guage*  songs,  and  games  used  iu  thi*  Kindc^i*garten  are  now 
ontiix^ly  national  in  cliaraeter. 

I  \nsittMl  a  village  Kindergarten  this  year  (1899).  The  village 
lay  among  vineyards  lu  a  celelmitcit  wine  district  on  the  Danuba 
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In  tront  of  the  building  was  a  large  canvas  tent  covering  a  great 
patch  of  saml,  and  here,  sheltered  from  tlie  sun,  were  tii'ty  bare- 
legged mites  placing.  They  played  games  which  were  character- 
istic of  the  district.  There  was  a  Wind  game,  and  the  children 
imitiit^d  the  wind  which  blew  the  Itoats  along  the  Danube, 
There  was  a  game  of  making  wine-easks.  Groups  of  children 
formed  the  casks  and  the  other  children  walked  around 
hammering  in  imaginary  nails,  while  other  children  tut  do^Ti 
imaginary  trees  to  make  the  cask^.  There  were  150  children  in 
this  Kindergarten.  They  were  all  in  charge  of  one  qualiiicd 
teacher  and  her  little  iiuiidservani.  Everybody  admitted  tliat 
the  stfiflf  was  small,  but  they  urged  that  it  was  a  poor  district. 
The  {own  Kindergartens  are  well  started  and  tittcd  up  with  all 
necessiiry  apparatus.  The  influence  of  Himgarian  life  and 
history  is  shown  clearly  in  the  Kindergarten  games  and  songB.  luMiiem-e^ 
One  gimie  represented  the  sheplienls  taking  care  of  their  herds  Natiojml 
on  the  plains  and  guarding  tliem  from  the  wolves  which  come  /^^  "'* 
down  from  the  mountiiins.     Traces  of  tlie  ILimgarian  struggles 

with  the  Turks  come  out  in  these  games.     Weary  soldiers  march  

to  tiglit  the  Turks,  and  they  halt  at  a  village,  footsore  and  himgr)\ 
The  village  rouses  into  activity,  and  the  baker,  the  wine-presser, 
the  housewife,  the  tailor  and  the  shoemaker,  all  set  to  w^ork  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  hciuse  the  soldiers.  , 

The  Kindergitrten  pictures  and  occupations  all  sliow  the 
influence  of  the  national  life.  There  is  very  little  j>renared 
material ;  ordinary  caq)enters'  shavings,  which  the  vdlage 
children  bring  from  the  carpenters'  workshops,  are  made  into 
characteristic  wells,  buckets,  wagons,  riddles,  sieves,  etc.  Straw 
is  used  to  make  beeljivcs,  bags,  baskets,  and  frames.  Wtdniit- 
shells,  and  old  mati-hljoxes  and  corks  are  made  into  scales, 
windmills,  Hungarian  C4U*ts,  ploughs,  chairs,  tables,  spinning- 
wheels,  water-mills,  houses,  fences,  wells,  and  in  one  instance  1 
found  a  whole  Hungarian  model  village  made  without  any 
elaborate  material  lu  the  town  Kindcrgartcus  the  elHS.ses  were 
much  smaller  than  iu  the  villages.  I  f<»und  a  class  of  tive-year-old 
children  sitting  nu  beurhes  uut-t)f-(h>oi*s  under  the  acacia  trees, 
building  wilh  Gift  111:  tliey  smiled  at  us  aufl  cried  out  *'  Isten 
ho:^ta  '*  V'  (tocI  haK  brought  jou  "),  and  they  showed  the  bridgt's  to 
cross  the  Danube,  tlic  wells  to  get  water  on  the  plains,  the  mills 
to  grind  eom,  etc,  which  they  had  built.  "  Istcn  vcle  '\'*  God  be 
with  you!")  they  r-ried  to  us  in  chorus  when  we  left.  them. 
In  connection  with  some  of  the  Kindergartens  in  Budapest  arc 
classes  for  training  Kindergarten  teachers.  The.se  nnist  W 
trained  for  two  years.  C*andidatc^  must  have  passed  the  four 
cIassT»s  of  the  Citizen  Schools.  They  must  be  over  fourteen 
vears  of  age  and  possess  a  clear  voice  and  a  wod  musical  ear 
^riiey  unist  be  well  formed  and  healthy  and  nave  patience  and 
sympathy  with  little  ones.  Their  studii-s  include  Languages, 
Litirattue,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Hygiene,  rsycholog\\  ilcthod  ot 
Teaching,  Geometry,  Drawing,  Songs  and  Violin-playing.  All 
the  Kindergarten  teachers  play  the  violin.  In  the  Ivindergarten 
games  and  songs  the  teacher  is  leader:  she  marches  first,  playing 
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her  violin,  and  the  chiklren  follow  siog^ing.  However  large  the 
classes  are  in  Hunguriaii  Kindergnrtens — and  1  have  seen  classes 
of  seventy  tihildrcn — Uiey  all  join  in  the  o^ame,  the  teacher 
leading  tlieni  and  playing' the  music.  Id  English  Infant  Schools 
it  is  very  c<»nnnoii  for  ten  or  twenty  children  to  come  i3iit  and 
sedately  play  the  game,  while  the  rest  sit  still  in  tlie  desks  and 
watch.  Tills  is  a  relic  of  the  old  idea  ijf  sch«x>l  discipline,  which 
will  not  admit  natural  play  as  a  part  ot  8chtw>lroora  life.  A 
Kindergarten  teacher  in  Hungary  is  not  considered  qnti lifted 
until  she  is  18 ;  if  her  training  be  completed  before  this  age  she 
is  regarded  as  a  helper.  I  spent  a  day  in  a  Kindergarten  Teachers* 
Training  School  during  the  examiruitions.  These  were  cluetly 
oral  A  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  SJit  listening  eis  tlie 
examiner  ptit  qtiestions  L43  some  of  the  candidates  on  the 
pedagogy  of  Comenius.      In    the  garden  we  found   some    20 

B'rls  with  their  A-iolins  practising  the  national  songs  of 
imgary.  They  marched  roimd  the  garden  singing  and 
playing  in  chonis.  until  they  wore  callerl  in  to  meet  the 
examiner.  All  Kindergartens  must  have  open  playing  spaces. 
shaded  with  trees.  Children  under  three  may  l>o  jM^Imitted.  hut. 
jis  the  regulation  quaintly  state,  "  not  in  swaddling  clothea" 

The  Secondary  Schools  of  Hungary  do  ring  the  two  previous 
centuries  were  cliiefly  in  the  himds  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
instruction  was  given  in  '*had  Litin."  Admirable  as  this 
method  was  for  shutting  the  pupil  off  from  living  knowledge  ot 
the  world  and  mankind,  it  was  bad  for  oducationalprogress,  and 
bjid  for  the  national  language  and  literature.  Tlie  study  of 
Greek  was  totally  neglected,  which,  as  Dr.  Reich  points  out» 
made  matters  worse.  For  Himgarians,  "naturally  mclined  as 
they  are  to  grandiloquence  and  refluntlancy,  both  of  words  and 
thought,  the  study  of  Latin  literature,  imtempered  by  that  of 
Greeks  was  in  many  ways  liarmhil."  Latin  ceased  to  bo  the 
official  language  in  1H2.'>,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Count  Szechenyi 
and  patriots  like  himself  laboured  strenuously  to  make  Hun- 
garian the  national  speech. 

In  bH4JJ  Greek  Ijceame  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  Gjiimasiuni 
(classical  seliool)  from  the  rh'd  to  Sth  class.*  In  IHtjO  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  Greek  were  reduced,  and  Liter  the 
subjec^t  was  left  for  the  Inspector  t^  decide  whether  it  should  or 
.should  not  be  taught.  In  1871,  Minister  Pauler  introfluced  it 
again  as  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  State  Sec*ondary  Schimls. 
and  this  remaine<l  in  the  Act  of  1888,  The  agitation  against 
the  compulsory  te^iching  of  Greek  which  arose  afterwaiils  was 
the  result  ot  an  attempt  to  remove  the  sharp  distinction  be tw^een 
the  Gynmasium  and  Realschule.  It  was  urged  that  the 
removal  of  the  compulsory  te^iching  of  Greek  would  be  the  tirs! 
step  in  unifying  the  two  schools,  anil  of  merging  their  ideal  ami 

Sractical  aims.     The  question  of  the  teaching  of  Greek  in  tJic 
econdary  Schools  was  discussod  in  Parliament  in  1889  for  nine 


*  The  claasea  are  nambered  from  the  bottom  of  the  scbooL     One  ymr 
l»  afjent  by  the  pupil  in  cacb  fiucoessive  dtm^. 
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whole  (lays,  the  ultimate  decision  being  that  the  language  must 
be  Siicriticed. 

Uidiyrical  Sketch  of  Searndary  Education  in  Hungary. 

The  State  issued  a  conmiand  during  the  time  of  the  great 
Hungarian  Exhibition  in  1896,  that  every  Secondary  School 
should  write  and  publish  its  own  history  from  its  early  beginnings. 
This  valuable  material  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked  out.  The 
collected  monographs  will,  however,  provide  the  future  historian 
of  Hungarian  education  with  a  rich  store  of  facts. 

Before   the   days   of  Maria  Theresa   the  churches    founded,  ^^^^ 
controlled,  and  carried  on  the  schools.     The  chief  aim  of  these  Secondary 
Schools  wiis  to  preserve  the  religious  faith  and  to  train  religious  Schools, 
teachers.     The  teachers  were  clerics,  the  mstruction  was  m  the 
Latin   tongue,   and   there  was  no    sharp    distinction    between 
Secondary  Schools  and  Universities. 

After  the  Reformation,  Lutheran  Schools  came  into  existence,  i^o^^i^^ 
and  a  wholesome  rivalry  was  created  between  the  Schools  of  the  and  Foreigi 
Jesuits  and  those  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  had  a  salutary  ideas, 
eftect  on   education.     This  influence,  combined  with  Western 
educational  ideas,  introduced  by  Hungarians  who  had  studied 
abroad,  tended  to  make  the  education  humanistic  and  classical 
rather  than  wholly  religious.     The  national  character  of  education 
wius  not  developed  to  any  extent  at  this  period.     It  is,  however, 
remarkable   that   owing  to   the  strifes  of  civil  wars  and  foreign 
influences  the  national  character  was  not  wholly  lost.  . 

The  Ratio  Educationis  (1777)  and  the  educational  endowment  JjJ^i^  ^^® 
known  as  the  Hungarian  Educational  Fund*  are  two  remarkable  and  Hun-  * 
creations  in  connection  with  the  educational  activity  at  the  time  ^jBurianEduci 
of  Maria  Theresa.     A  whole  series  of  new  educational  institutions  ^^^^  ^^^*^* 
sprang   into   existence  under  this   Queen's  inspiring  influence, 
mcluaing  law  and  military  schools,  and  State  Inspectors  were 
appointed.     Laws  concerning  schools  had  existed  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  these  had  to  do  only  with  the  endowment 
and  equipment  of  schools  for  the  nobility. 

In  1777  the  first  part  of  the  Ratio  Educationis  appeared 
under  the  title :  Ratio  Educationis  Totiuaque  Rei  Literaryjc  per 
Regnuiit  Hungari<B  et  Provincias  eideni  adnexas.     Tonius  /. 
Vindohonoi,  MDCCLXX  VII.     The  second  and  completed  edition 
of  the  Ratio  appeared  in  1806;  this  contained  the  outlines  of 
the  educational  system  which  existed  until  1848.     The  Protestant  Independ- 
bodies  received  freedom  in  church  and  school  matters  in  1790.  ?"**^^^ 
They  did  not  recognise  the  Ratio.     The  Greek  OrienUl  Church  chS^es. 
rei^eived  the  same  freedom  in  school  matters  by  the  law  of  1868. 

The  First /^</^*o  Educationis  (1777-1806)  decreed    that   theoradesundc 
Se<^,ondary  School  should  consist  of  three  grades,  and  the  course  tiret  Ratio. 
should  last  seven  years. 

I.  Lower  Latin  School  (Grammatical)...    Three  years. 

II.  Middle  School    Two  years. 

III.  Philosophical  School Two  years. 

*  "Dieser  Studienfond  wurde,  1773,  aiw  den  eingezogenen  Giitern  der 
aufgehnbenen  JesiiitenkoUegien  gebildet  und  durch  aonstigc  Konigl. 
Donation  und  Privat«tiftungen  verniehrt.  Der  Studienfond  betragt 
><egenwartig  l>ei  zwanzig  Millionen  Gulden."— Dr.  M.  K4nu^. 
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Latin  was  the  predominating  subject. 

In  the  reign  oi  Joseph  II.  a  re-action  set  in,  and  an  dotation 
arose  for  the  Hungarian  language  to  be  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion. The  Reformed  Churches  used  Hungarian  instead  of  Latin 
in  their  schools  at  an  early  date,  but  it  was  not  until  1844  that 
the  Government  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  nation  in  this  matter 
and  ordered  the  mother-tongue  to  be  the  universal  means  of 
instruction. 

The  Second  Ratio  Edncatioals  (180(3-1848)  wa.s  only  a 
further  edition  of  the  tirst.  This  also  considered  the  Secondary 
Schools  to  be  tluree-graded,  and  the  course  was  extended  to 
eight  years — 

I.  Little  Classical  School       -        -        -  Four  years. 
II.  Greater  Classical  School  or  Humanistic 

School Two  years. 

III.  Philosophical  School         -         -         -  Two  years. 

In  this  document  we  find  German  and  Hungarian  are  to  be 
taught  to  those  pupils  who  wish  for  it. 

In  1848  the  Education  Minister  Baron  Joseph  Eotvos  wished 
to  reform  the  Educational  system,  especially  the  curriculum  of 
Secondary  Schools.  The  political  disturbances  of  the  time 
checked  his  endeavours,  and  when  peace  was  proclaimed  the 
Austrian  Government  introduced  foreign  methods.  In  1849 
appeared  the  "  Outlines  of  the  organization  of  the  Gymnaaien 
und  Realschulen  of  Austria."*  This  law  existed  until  1860,  and 
all  public  schools  had  to  submit  to  it. 

According  to  these  Outlines  the  Secondary  Schools  were  two- 
graded  : — 

1.  Lower  School. 
II.  Upper  School. 

Classical  languages  were  the  centre  of 
was  (compulsory.  The  mother- tongue 
instruction;  this,  however,  meant  German.  In  districts  purely 
Hungarian,  the  German  language  was  an  obligatory  subject. 
The  leaving  examination  of  the  pupils  and  tliC'  exammations  of 
the  teachers  were  conducted  in  the  German  language. 

A  remarkable  novelty  in  this  law  was  the  Realschvde  consist- 
ing of  six  classes.  The  aim  of  this  school  was  to  prepare  boys 
for  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  and  to  jjive  the  pupils  a 
broad  general  knowledge  without  Latin  and  Greek.  In  some 
instances  the  Realschulen  consisted  of  four,  three,  and  even  two 
classes  and  combined  with  the  Primary  and  Citizen  Schools. 
Attempts  at  combining  Classical  and  Modern  Schools  were  made, 
and  an  Under-Modern-Classical  School  was  tried  in  which  some  of 
the  modern  subjects  made  way  for  the  elements  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  Hungarian  Government  wanted  various  alterations 
in  this  Scheme  of  education  thrust  upon  them,  but  only  slight 
modifications  were  admitted.  Baron  Jos.  Eotvos,  who  succiceded 
in    reforming    Primary    Schools,    wished    to    have    one    great 
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Secondary      School   of    three    grades,    Little    School,    Great  Attempt  to 
School,  and  Lyceum,  and  nine  classes,   in  which  the    modem  ui^fy  Modei 
and    classical    elements  combined.      He  died    before  he  hadg^^ools^" 
completely  worked  out  his  scheme,  and  his  reforms  were  never  Baron  J. 
completed.  Eotva©. 

The  following  is  his  scheme : — 

Scheme  for  Combined  Classical  and  Modem  Secondary  School. 
Baron  Ebtvos,  1868. 


Secondary  School. 

Lyceum. 



Little  Sehooi. 

Great 
School 

L 

IL 

1 

V.  1 VL 

VIL    VIIL    IX. 

lAeligion  ^        *        -        - 
Hungarian 

; 

2  1     2        2 

3  3       3 

2 
3 

2 

4 

2 
4 

b^  JIT    •-■    H^    CL          ™ 

t*  S  S  i  i  s 

I^tin       -        *        .        - 
Oerman  -        -        -        - 

6  1     6  1     5 
—  !  —      2 

6 
3 

6 
3 

6 
3 

Geography 

History  -        -        -        - 

Matheiiiatiii^s   - 

Physit^   -        -        ,        _ 

Chemistry* 

Natural  His^tory 

2       2 

a  1     5 

1 

2 ;  2 

2 
S 
3 
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2 
3 
4 
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2 
3 

4 

2 

2 
3 
4 

2 

Drawing 

(TeonieU\v  and   Fivelirind 

( i^  inna-HiiL*H 

Writing  -        -        .        . 

4 

1 

4 
2 

4 

4 

2 

3 

i 

i  «S  §-£  >« 

'17     27  '  2S 

S3 

m 

28 

Optional  Suhjccts   - 

Singing. 
English. 

Frei 
Ital 

Qch. 
ian. 

Di-awing. 
Short- 
hand. 

This  reform  was  too  bold  for  the  other  statesmen,  and  the 
Keformed  Church  feared  the  expenses,  so  the  scheme  fell 
through. 

The    following    minister,     Pauler,    accepted    the    Austrian 
"  Outlines "    with    certain    modifications,    out    this     was    not 
satisfactory.     Reform    was   wanted   on   new   pedagogical    lines.  Reform  on 
The  instruction   nuist  correspond  with  the  age  and  capacity  of  Pedagogical 
the  children,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  must  hi)  based  on    "**• 
psycholog}^     So  the  new  scheme  of  1879  appeared,  which  was 
completed  by  the  famous  law  of  1883. 

These  changes  only  refer  to  the  State  Schools.  The  various 
schools  controlled  by  religious  bodies  other  than  State,  had  their 
own  schemes  for  instruction.  The  State  laws,  however, 
influenced  them  indirectly  by  raising  the  whole  public  feeling  on 
matters  educational. 

The  language    of    instruction  during   this   time   was   chiefly  Languagje  of 
Latin,  the  school  books  were  written  in  Latin,  and  the  mother  ^^^^''"^tion. 
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tongue  was  only  used  in  lower  classes  until  the  boys  could  read 
Latin.  All  conversiition  in  school  was  carried  on  in  Latin. 
Certainly  Joseph  II.  wanted  to  make  German  the  language  of 
the  schools,  but  he  only  succeeded  in  districts  where  the  German 
element  predominated.  The  professors  were  in  many  instances 
unacquainted  with  German,  tnercfore  Latin  again  recovered  its 
sway  after  the  temporary  check.  Later,  there  was  much  uncer- 
tainty and  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  language 
was  used.  The  Protestants  used  Himgarian  in  their  schools  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  held 
to  Latin  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
Government  discontinued  its  use  in  schools. 

The  Secondary  Schools  were  full  of  contradictions  owine  to 
religious  differences.  In  1867  out  of  146  Classical  Seconoary 
Schools  only  twelve  were  entirely  controlled  by  the  State. 

The  Catholic  State  Schools  were  completely  under  the  control 
of  the  State.  The  non-Catholic  Schools  resisted  all  attempts 
made  to  subordinate  them  to  the  State,  and  large  numbers  of 
small  schools  sprang  up,  because  a  number  of  small  schools  could 
more  easily  avoid  the  Catholic  influence  of  Government  than  one 
large  one. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  Government  seeking  to  control  twelve 
or  thirteen  varieties  of  Schools,  each  possessed  of  full  freedom, 
had  a  difficult  task  in  attempting  to  introduce  a  law  which 
would  unite  them  all.  There  were  various  attempts  and  hard 
struggles  before  the  law  of  1883  was  ready  to  be  signed  by  the 
King. 

This  important  Act  in  the  history  of  Hungarian  Education 
is  the  Secondary  School  Act  of  1883.  The  significance  of  this 
law  is  twofold.  First,  it  gives  to  the  Hungarian  language  its 
pro|)er  place  as  the  national  speech  by  securing  that  it  shall 
receive  attention  in  all  school  plans  of  instruction,  and  secondly, 
it  secures  to  the  State  control  over  all  Secondary  Schools, 
denominational  and  otherwise.  This  law  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  It  has  been  used  tactfidly, 
and  the  differences  have  now  almost  totally  disappeared.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  chief  points  in  this  Act.* 

Secondary  Schools  are  divided  into  Classical  and  Modern 
Schools  (Gymnasien  and  Rciilschulcn).  The  aim  of  these 
schools  is  to  provide  boys  with  a  higher  general  training,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  Universities.  The  Gymnasien  attempt  to 
carry  out  this  aim  by  means  of  a  humanistic  training,  especially 
classical,  the  Realschiilen  by  moans  of  Modern  Languages, 
Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  vSceondary  Schools  are  to 
consist  of  eight  classes,  in  each  of  which  the  pu])il  jmsses  one 
yetir.  There  may,  however,  be  incomplete  schools  consisting  of 
a  smaller  number  of  classes. 

The  compulsory  subjects  of  the  Grammar  School  are  Religion, 
Hungarian  Language  and  Literature,  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, German  Language  and  Literature,  Greek  Language  and 
Literature.!  Geography,  Hungarian  and  General   History,  Psy- 

*  Stiilute  XXX.,  V.  J.  1883,  un  Secondary  Schouls. 
^reek  lia8  been  omitted  from  the  list  of  compulsory  subjects  since  188^ 
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chology  and  Logic,  Mathematics,  Natural  History,  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  Geometry,  Penmanship,  Gymnastics  and  Military 
Drill. 

The  compulsory  subjects  of  the  Modern  School  are  Religion, 
Hungarian  Language  and  Literature,  German  Liinguage  and 
Literature,  French,  Psychology  and  Logic,  Geography,  Him- 
garian  and  General  History,  Mathematics,  Natural  History  and 
Geology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geometry,  Freehand  Drawing, 
Penmanship,  and  Gymnastics  and  Military  Drill.  (Modifications 
have  tiiken  place  in  the  curriculum  since  1883.) 

In  all  Secondary  Schools  (State  and  Church)  the  Hungarian  I-anguage 
language  must  be  taught.  It  is  to  be  the  medium  of  instruction 
in  all  districts  where  Hungarian  is  the  mother- tongue.  In 
districts  where  Hungarian  is  not  the  mother-tongue  Him^irian 
must  be  taught  as  a  modern  language,  and  the  instruction  in  the 
7th  and  8th  classes  (i.e.  the  two  highest  classes),  as  well  as  the 
leaving  examination  (erettsegi  vizsga),  must  be  conducted  in 
this  language. 

The  text  books  used  in  all  schools  (State  and  Church)  must  General 
be  approved  of  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  Regulatioi 

Pupils  received  into  Class  I.  of  a  Secondary  School  must  be 
nine  years  of  age  and  must  either  produce  evidence  of  having 
passed  through  the  four  lower  cLisses  of  an  Klementary  School, 
or  pass  an  Entrance  Examination. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  a  single  class  must  not  exceed  60. 

The  school  yeiir  consists  of  10  months.  The  holidays  are  in 
July  and  August.  A  public  examination  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  each  school  year.  At  the  end  of  his  8th  school  year 
the  pupil  must  take  the  leaving  examination.  This  is  partly  a 
written  and  partly  an  oral  examination.     The  oral  part  is  public 

The  leaving  examination  of  a  Classical  School  qualifies  pupils  Leaving 
to  be  received  into  the  University.  The  leaving  examination  of  Examinati 
a  Modem  School  qualifies  pupils  to  enter  a  Polytechnikum  or 
the  Mathematical  or  Science  side  of  the  University.  Pupils  from 
the  Modem  School  who  have  taken  Latin  may  enter  the  Medical 
or  Law  Schools  of  a  L^niversity,  and  pupils  who  have  taken  Greek 
as  well  as  Latin  may  enter  any  faculty  of  the  University. 

In  a  school  of  eight  classes  there  must  be  at  least  ten  Organiaati 
teachers.  In  a  school  of  four  classes  there  must  be  at  least 
five  teji(5hers.  The  director  can  only  be  called  upon  to  tciich  10 
hours  weekly,  and  the  professors  of  special  subjects  18  hours 
weekly.  The  drawing  master  may  be  required  to  teach  20 
hours  weekly. 

All  Secondary  School  professors  are  entitled  to  a  pension.  The 
Minister  of  Education  has  the  power  to  forbid  the  use  of  any  book 
in  the  schools  which  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  law,  or  opposed 
to  the  State.  The  Minister  has  the  power  to  take  away  State  aid, 
moral  and  material  alike,  from  a  school  that  is  unsatisfiictory, 
providing  the  school  authorities  have  been  warned  at  least  three 
times,  with  an  interval  of  half  a  year  between  each  warning. 

I 
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The  following  plan  of  studies,  approved  of  by  the  Minister  in 
1886,  and  still  adhered  to,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  curriculum  of 
a  Modern  Sc^hool  *: — 


Suljjeots. 


1  Religion  - 

2  Hungarian  fjanguagc 

and  Literature     - 

3  German  - 

4  ;  French    - 

5  Philosophy 

6  j  Geography 

7  History  - 

8  Mathematics  - 

9  Natural  History 

10  Physics    - 

11  Chfuiistrv 
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12  l)rawin|(    and    (Jt'o- 

motry  -         -      5        '> 

13  Freehand  Dmwin*;,'  -  ; 

14  Penmanship     -        -  i  1        1 

15  G>innastics 

Total    number  of 
hours  weekly    - 

I      Number  of   Sub- 

'  jects  taught  in 

each  class 


[The  classes  are  nund)ered  from  the  l)ottom  (jf  the  .school.     The  pupil 
losses  one  year  in  each  clas.s.] 
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- 

*  Curriculum   of  the   Hungarian    Modern   Sch<Mjls,    IH8(>.    (A    Magyar 
reiliskoUk  tanrende,  1880.) 
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The  following  is  the  curriculum  of  the  Classical  Schools  for 
1898-9 :— 


Number  of  Class. 

Total  of 

— 

Subjects. 

— 

-  -  - 

~ 
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[Tlie  classes  are  nunil:>evecl  from  the  bottom  of  the  school.  The  puj)il 
passes  one  year  in  each  class.] 

A  coinparisou  of  these  curricula  will  show  that  an  endeavour 
is  made  to  jjive  a  broad  jjeneral  training  in  both  cases,  to  append 
to  the  pupils'  nian^-sidedness,  and  to  harmonise  as  far  as  possible 
the  two  schools  Avmth  regard  to  number  of  subjects  and  number 
of  hours. 

The  agitation  against  Greek  being  an  obligatory  subject  was,  AlcI  of  1890 
as  we  have  seen,  an  etfort  to  draw  the  two  schools  closer  together,  ^n  the 

The  following  details  are  taken  from  the  Act  of  1890 1  in  which  J^^^^  ^' 
the  changes  are  made. 

Greek  is  no  longer  an  obligatorysubject  in  the  Classical  Schools 
as  in  the  Act  of  1883.  Instead  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  a  wider  knowledge  of  Hungarian  literature  is  demanded, 
as  well  as  the  study  of  Greek  classical  literature  in  translation, 
and  geometrical  and  freehand  drawing.  State  schools  must 
accept  these  changes. 

The  denominational  schools  have  the  option  of  accepting  thera 
or  not.  Greek  is  still  required  for  pupils  who  wish  to  Uike 
theological,  philosoi^hical,  or  philological  studies  in  the  university, 


+  Statute  XXX.,  v.  J.    1890. 
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tlieretore  it  is  Uiught  as  an  optional  subject,  and  as  these  ehai^iies 
involve  more  teaching  power,  the  staff  may  be  increased.  This 
coniproiniso  deiiiands  a  further  study  of  Hun^rian  literature, 
iiiid  while  ensuring  a  certain  amount  of  Greek  culture  in  the 
works  of  Greek  autnors,  it  enabled  the  pupils  to  spend  two  hours 
W(?ekly  in  model  and  geometrical  drawmg. 

A  glance  at  the  authors  prescribed  may  be  interesting. 

rlanN  V.  (lass  V.  : 

(ft)  Hungarian.  Readings  from  prose  writers  of  16th  amd 
17th  centuries.  Selections  of  lyric  poems  firom  the 
classical  period. 

(/;)  Headings  from  Thucydides  with  explanations. 

riui.,  VI.  (lass  VI.: 

((0  H(5a(lings  from  old  preachers,  onitors,  and  historians. 

( /; )  R(^udings  and  explanations  from  the  IlUid  and  OiI}fi<iteif. 
(Jrcek  religion  and  Greek  art 

i\ii%n\\\.  (lass  VII.: 

(f/)  Headings  from  the  older  Hungarian  poets. 

(/>)  H(Mi(lings  from  the  dramas  of  jEschylus,  Sophocles, 
iind  Kuripides.     History  of  Greek  poetr)\ 

i'UtMnSin  ('l„Hs  VIII.: 

((/)  HiMidings  from  prose  works  of  modem  Hungarian 
liliTulure. 

(/;)  Sel(»ctions  from  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

In  rnhHe(|iien(M»  of  this  Act,  Greek  has  been  given  up  in  many 
mIiooIm.  To  merge  the  classical  and  modem  schools  into  one 
InirmonionH  whole,  and  so  guard  against  the  dangers  of  early 
MiM-ri/iliM/ilion,  lias  formed  a  fruitful  theme  of  discussion  among 
MiH  v/irioiiH  ednealional  authorities  of  Hiuigary.  The  present 
MiniMier  In  of  opinion  that,  however  desirable  this  may  be,  it  is  a 
(\\U't\Unt\  for  tliti  future  to  decide, and  as  other  countries  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem,  Hungarj* 
nirt  nil'ord  to  wiiit. 

HiM'ufit  TIm'    following    alterations   have   been   introduced    into    the 

aUvmiUm  ill  SiTondary  Schools  according  to  the  Ministerial  Ordinance  dated 

tIM!  «    IIITM'II-       -I  I     '  ^^.^..^ 

liim  iHim.       M'».y  <<<•'.  I«'>J>. 

1.  The  translations  from  Hungarian  into  Latin  are  considerably 
nMlurtul. 

2.  The  History  teaching  shall  lay  greater  stress  upon  "the 
organic^  (romiection  between  Himgarian  and  World  History.*' 

.S.  The  History  of  Hungarian  literature  shall  Ikj  studied  much 
more  extensively,  including  wide  readings  from  the  works  of 
Himgarian  authors  of  all  ages. 
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4.  Greater  fiBUjilities  are  afforded  for  the  learning  of  drawing. 
This  inchides  artistic  as  well  as  formal  drawng. 

5.  More  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  teaching  of  Chemistry. 
This  regulation  holds  good  in  the  Classical  as  well  as  in  the 
Modem  Schools. 

6.  More  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages.  This  regulation  only  refers  to  German  in  the 
Classical  Schools.  In  the  Modem  Schools  it  includes  French 
and  Grerman. 

These  alterations  only  take  etfect  in  the  lower  classes  at  first, 
and  gradually  work  their  way  up  through  the  school. 

The  Government  regulations  with  regard   to  Organisation*  Act  of  1890- 
and  Discipline  of  the  Secondary  Schools  are  verv  definitely  laid  Orcanisation 
down.     Parents  are  required  to  communicate  the  reason  of  a  Une.   ^^^* 
pupil's  absence  from  any  class,  and  teachers  are  also  required  to 
notify  absences  to   the  Director.     The  regulations  concerning 
absences  through  infectious  diseases  are  very  stringent.     Parents 
are  expected  to   co-operate   with   the   teachers    in   the  moral 
training  of  the  pupils.     The  professors  are  required  to  neglect 
no  opportunities   of  cultivating  moral,  religious,  and   patnotic 
principles  in  their  pupils.     School  fiirniture  and  books  are  to  bo 
respected,  and  all  notebooks  are  to  be  kept  neat  and  tidy  in 
order  that  careful  habits  may  be  formed. 

Corporal  punishment  does  not  exist.     The  following  are  the  Punishment 
means  of  discipline  sanctioned  by  the  State : — 

1.  The  professor  expostulates  privately  with  the  pupil. 

2.  A  severe  reprimand  is  administered. 

8.  A  public  reprimand  is  given  before  the  class. 

4.  The  unruly  pupil  is  summoned  before  the  Director,  who 
may  consult  with  the  parents. 

5.  The  pupil  is  summoned  before  the  Council  and  threatened 
with  expulsion. 

(j.  The  pupil  is  expelled  from  the  school,  or,  in  severer  cases 
not  admitted  into  any  other  school  in  the  town. 

7.  In  ciises  of  gross  immorality  the  pupil  is  excluded  from  all 
schools  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 

All  cases  of  insubordination  are  entered  in  a  day-book.  AVlien 
a  pupil  is  expelled  by  the  Council,  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
must  be  brought  l)efore  and  signed  by  the  Minister. 

The  pupils  receive  reports  twice  a  year  regarding  their  dili- 
gence and  progress.     These  are  to  be  signed  by  the  parents. 

No  other  days  except  Sundays  and   holidays  may  be  free  Holidaj-s 
from  lessons. 

*  Kozepiskolai  szervezet,  1890, 
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Christmas  holidays  extend  from  December  24  to  January  2; 
Easter  holidays  from  Palm  Sunday  until  Easter  Tuesday; 
summer  holidays,  all  in  July  and  August  The  King's  name 
and  birth  days  and  certain  other  days  are  set  apart  as  school 
holidays.  In  addition,  the  Director  has  the  power  to  give 
three  holidays,  not  following  each  other,  in  eiich  year. 

The  Director  in  arranging  the  staff  must,  as  far  as  possible* 
give  related  subjects — especially  in  lower  classes — to  one  teacher 
The  professors  of  the  lower  classes  must  have  opportunities  for 
teaching  their  special  subjects  in  higher  classes. 

Only  text-booKs  approved  of  by  the  State  may  be  used  in  the 
schools.  The  Director  must  be  watehful  that  the  substance  of 
the  lessons  is  founded  on  these  books. 

A  school  library  must  be  formed  in  each  school ;  the  books 

are  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  lessons. 

School  The  pupils  of  the  two  upper  classes  are  permitted  to  form  and 

Jooieties.        carry  on  a  Literan*  Society*  to  further  their  general  culture. 

This  is  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  and  controlled  by  the 

Director. 

Singing  and  musical  societies  may  also  be  founded. 

Professors  are  expected  to  prepaire  their  lessons  careftilly  and 
to  follow  the  settled  plan  of  instruction.  Professors  are  also 
expected  to  keep  the  full  attention  of  the  class. 

Between  each  lesson  is  a  break  of  ten  minutes,  in  which  the 
windows  are  opened  and  the  pupils  walk  in  the  corridors  or 
playgi-ound. 

The  subject  of  each  lesson  is  entered  by  each  professor  in  a 
diary  kept  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Director  to  watch  over  the  moral  and 
intellectual  progress  of  the  pupils,  therefore  he  has  to  encourage 
the  professors  to  keep  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
instructions.  He  must  be  present  at  one  or  two  lessons  of  each 
professor  ever}^  month.  His  criticisms  must  never  be  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  pupils. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  the  statt  holds  a  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  work. 

Each  Secondary  School  draws  up  a  Special  Study  plan,  based 
upon  the  typical  one  laid  down  in  the  instructions,  ana  observing 
the  s])eciaf  needs  of  the  neighlourhood.  Other  conferences  are 
held  at  stated  intervals  to  discuss  methods,  home  lessons,  etc. 
Unity  in  the  plan  of  studies  is  to  he  especially  aimed  at,  there- 
fore the  profesFors  must  confer  frequently,  and  keep  careful 
records  in  school  diaries  of  the  work  of  their  classes 

(eportsand  In  December  and  March  reports  are  written  on  each  pupil, 
^-xaniina-  imd  sent  to  the  parents  for  their  si<i:iuUures.  The  Headmaster 
keeps  these  reports  until  the  pupil  loaves  the  school.  Public 
examinations  are  held  yearly,  and  the  pupils  are  promoted  to  a 
higher  class  if  they  are  sufficiently  advanced.  After  completing' 
the  8th  class  pupils  have  to  pass  tlu*  leaving  examination. 

*  Onkf'pzo  egylet. 
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Pupils  educated  privatelf  are  allowed  to  pass  the  exaininations 
of  public  Secondary  Schools, 

Teachers  of  Religion  are  required  to  send  in  reports  of  tlie 
work  of  their  pupils. 

There  is  a  public  ceremony  at  the  entl  of  the  school  year  as 
well  as  at  the  beginning. 

School  reports  are   publishefl   each  year.     The  Cjuverinnent 
gives  detinite  directions  of  the  items  they  are  to  contain. 

In  1885   a    law   was   passed    rerjuiring    that   qualified    men,  Rej^ubt 
especially    trained    in    the    Universities    in    School    Hygiene,  LV'iicenii 
Physiolog}'  and  kindrerl  subjects,  should  be  appointed  to  watch     >'=^*^'"*'* 
over   the   healtli    of  the   pupils,   to  give  advice   on  niattei-s  of 
Hygiene,  and  to  teach  tVie  boys  uf  the   upper  Lhtsst-s  two  lionrs 
weekly  such   matters  referring  to   Hygiene  ami    Physiology  as 
an  ordinaiT  citizen  should  be  acquainted  with. 

The  Secondary  School  Education  Act  of  18H3  gives  definite  Trai!iin« 
instructions  concerning  the  tniining  rd'  Sccondarv  Sch<n>l  >^«^^^^^'i^lt^" 
professors. 

Candidates  become  qualified  professors  by  observing  certain 
conditions  and  passing  certain  examinations. 

(a)  The   candidate    must    show     his    lejiving   certiticate     lo 

frove  that  he  has  passed  tli rough  a  classical  or  modern  school, 
n  the  latter  case  he  must  be  able  to  read  and  understand  easy 
Liitiu  hooks,  e.g.,  Ctesar,  O^ad,  or  Cicero. 

(h)  He  must  produce  evidence  that,  on  completing  his  school 
course,  ho  has  studied  for  tV>ur  years  in  a  University  or 
Polyteclmikum  the  special  subjects  he  wishes  to  beconio 
qualified  to  teach.  He  must  choose  at  least  two  special  subjects, 
he  is  strongly  recommended  to  take  three.  He  must  also  prove 
his  proficiency  in  Hungarian  language,  literature,  history,  and 
general  Hungarian  i^^^idtnre.  He  must  show  a  thorough  aquaint- 
anco  with  Ferlagogy,  Historv,  principles  and  methods  of 
Education,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  special  niethoils  of  leaehing 
his  special  subjects.  He  must  also  have  studied  Logic, 
Psychologj ,  and  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

Candiilatcs  wIkj  propose  to  tench  uiodern  languages  must 
liave  studieil  Greek  and  Livtin. 

Of  these  four  university  years,  three  may  be  spent  in  a 
foreign  Universitv. 

(c)  The  candidate  must  prove  that  after  completing  his 
university  course  he  has  had  practical  teaching  experience  in  a 
secondary  school  for  at  least  a  year.  ^^ 

The  candidates  are  examined  l>v  a  Special  Kxamination-Coui-  Kxaiiiirmt!! 
inissi(m*  called  together  iiy  the  Minister  fur  this  purpose.     This  (  oinaii*'*H 
body  consists  uf  members  cliosen  from  Secondary  School  Masters, 
to  wlii<di  are  added  speciahsLs  in  speeial  subjects  of  instruction. 
These  are  chosen  for  their  learnin«r. 

According  to  the  Statute  for  Himgarian   Secondary  School  Special 
Toachei%   1888,  the  candidate  must  choose  at  least  two  special  j«t-ta  for 
subjects  which  he  wislies  to  teaeli  from  the  following  groups: — (1 )  Jjf^*-^'"^^'- 
Clasisical  Philology  (Latin  and  Greek);  (2)  Hungarian  Language 
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and  Literature,  and  one  of  the  three  foUowmg :  Latin,  (jerman, 
French* ;  (3)  German,  with  Latin  or  French ;  (4)  History,  with 
Latin  or  Geography ;  (6)  Natural  History,  with  Geography  or 
Chemistry;  (6)  Mathematics,  with  Physics  or  Geometrical 
Drawing.  The  Statute  recommends  that  the  candidate  should 
also  make  a  special  study  of  a  third  subject  or  else  of  Philosophy. 

The  examination  is  threefold : 

(a)  General  Examination. 

(6)  Examination  of  Special  Subjects. 

{c)  Pedagogical  Examination. 

General  Examination, — After  at  least  two  years'  study  in 
the  University  the  candidate  may  present  himself  for  the 
general  examination.  This  is  composed  of  two  parts,  a  written 
and  an  oral  examination.  The  latter  is  public.  The  candidate 
must  write  a  theme  in  the  Hungarian  language  on  some  subject 
of  interest  in  Hungarian  literature.  Tne  candidate  will  be 
subjected  to  an  oral  examination  in  the  elementary  ^rts  of  his 
special  subjects,  and  will  be  expected  to  show  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  these  subjects  to  prove  that  a  continuation  of  his 
studies  will  be  prontable.  He  will  be  examined  orally  in  the 
Himgarian  language  and  literature,  and  in  one  modem  language 
(German,  French,  English,  or  Italian),  with  the  Uterature  .of  the 
same. 

The  candidate  must  be  provided  at  this  examination  with  his 
certificate  of  birth,  a  medical  certificate,  his  school  leaving 
certificate,  and  a  certificate  to  prove  that  he  has  studied  in  a 
University. 

Examination  of  Special  Subjects. — After  two  further  years' 
study  the  candicfate  may  present  himself  for  examination  in 
his  special  subjects.  Five  months  before  he  presents  himself  he 
is  given  a  theme  in  each  of  his  subjects  upon  which  he  has  to 
AVTite  a  dissertation.  If  Latin  or  Modem  I>anguages  are  chosen, 
he  must  >vTite  his  dissertation  in  these  languages.  Laborator}- 
work  may  be  offered  in  place  of  this  dissertation  if  the  Ciindidato 
be  a  student  of  Natural  Science. 

An  oral  examination  follows  this  piece  of  work,  in  which  the 
candidate  is  expected  to  show  proficiency  in  his  subject.  The 
aindidate  must  bring  to  this  examination  his  certificate  to  show 
he  has  i)assed  the  general  examination,  and  a  certificate  to  show 
that  he  has  studied  two  years  further  in  a  University. 

'rofpfwional        Peihujoijirdl  E.ramlnatiov. — A  year  after  the  special  exami- 
Cxaiiiina-       nation  the  candidate  may  present  himself  for  his  examination 
in  pedagogy.     ITiis  consists  of   a  philosophical  or  pedagogical 
dissertation,  and  an  oral  examination  in  History  of  Philosophy. 
Logic,  Psychology,  Pedagog)',  History  of  Pedagogy,  and  special 

♦  In  .HchooLs  where  Servian,  IJonnianian,  or  Italian  is  the  mother-tongue 
'  is  language  with  H unitarian  may  form  a  separate  group 
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mefehofls  of  hi«  own  snbjerts.  The  examiners  tHmstantly  have 
iii  mind  the  candidate's  qnalirtcHtions  with  regard  to  teach in*j:  nil 
classes  of  the  Secondary  Schools. 

The  candidate  must  bring  t^>  this  examiniition  his  for-mer 
certificates  and  a  certificate  to  prove  that  he  has  had  practic/tl 
experience  for  at  least  a  year  in  a  Secondary  School.  Privnte 
coaching  may  count  if  the  candidate  has  prepared  his  pupil 
alone,  and  the  boy  has  successfully  passed  uic  examination  tor 
which  he  was  prepared. 

The  present  Minister,  Dr.  WHassics,  has  established  in  Bndapest  su:©  TraiTTi 

a  State  Trainiiij^  Colleirc  for  Secondarv  Teachers.     This  estali- 1"^' *  "''*^,^ 
1-1  ^  »^  *     1      -  *    rri,         n        *     I-       1    rtir i^fv'oiui- 

iishment  came  mto  existence  in  189d.      Ihc  college  is  directly  aryTeachoia 

under  the  control  of  the  Minister.    Its  aim  is  to  tram  University 

Students  for  the  profession  of  teach in^^      The  students  all  live 

together  in  the  Training  College,  and  continue  their  University 

studies  sinmltancously  with  their  pedagogical  training.     At  the 

of  the  cullege  is  a  (.^urator,  and  under  him  are  four  pro- 

who  are  appointed  hy  the  Minister.     It  is  the  duty  of 

^fc<ssors  to  teach  the  students  the  principles  underlying 

iCJition,   and  show    thcni    how   they   can  hr^    applied.      The 

Students  te^xch  in  a  Uymnjusiiuu  ntuiexe<l  to  the  Training  ( 'nUege 

for    that   purpose,      ^fhc  metli(Kls  adopted    arc    Hcrlmrtinn,   a-s 

worked  out  by  ZiOcr  and  Stny.     The  profe^ssors  must  also  dirt^ct 

the  literary  training  of  the  students,  ana  give  thorn  oppurtimities 

for  practice  in  speaking  and  writing  modern  languages,    1  Jrawing» 

Music,    GjTimastics,    Hygiene,    and    Physical    Eilucation    also 

receive  due  attention.      At   the  end  of  each   s(;hool   year   the 

Ciu-ator  and   professorts    formally  confer  together  in  regard  to 

the    students'    work,   and  weed    out    the   unsatisfactoiT    ones. 

Students  may  not  remain  in  the  college  longer  than  four  years. 

One  of   the    most    interesting    educational    institutions    in  Semijo^r  and 

BudttiK?st  is  a  '•  Seminar  '*  and   Practice  School   for  Secondary  sdlotvl*  fnr 
Masters,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Dr.  Kiirman.     This  institution.  Soconanrv 
which  came   int*:>   existence   in    1872,  is,  I    believe,  unique  in  Teachors. 
Europe.     It  will  be  rememV»ercd  that  Zillcr's  Seminar,  at  Leipsic, 
in   connection  with   his  Chair  of  Pedagogy-  at  the  University, 
attracted  many  students  of  eilueation.     Ziller s  " Seminar ''  was 
modelled  after  Herlmrt's  fan^ous  school  at  K(3mgsberg.     Among 
Ziller's  students,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  three  HerliarUiui 
voung  men  were  comrades,  who  have  since  exerted  a  profound  Tnn«t'iH;«  oa 
influence  on  education.      These  three  are  at  the  prt^sent  time  {?(i^i"^^^^^^^^^^      I 
Prof  Rein    of  Jena.  iJr.  Karmdn  of  Budapest,  and  Ur.  Veredy, 
Chief  Inspector    of    Budapest,      The   '*Senxuiar"   tbundeil   Ijy 
Dr.  Kirmiin  is  modelled  on  Ziller*s  "Seminar"  at  Leipsic*.     ft 
IS  an  attempt  to  do  for  Secondary  Teachers  what  Dr.  Rein  is 
doing  for  Primary  Taichers  in  Jena.     In   \isiting  Himgarian 
schools  one  meets  with  the  influence  of  Herbart  and  his  follow*  trs 
everywhere ;  in  the  schemes  of  instruction,  the  unity  of  plan, 
in    the   methods   of  teaching,  in  the  use  made  of  the  pupils' 
en4ironment,  in  the  expeditions^  the  school  journeys,  the  routing 
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l)ooks.  the  language  teaching,  and  the  Training  Colleffes.  It  is 
very  evident  that  groat  principles  and  sound  methods  nave  been 
at  the  root  of  the  Hiing-arian  educational  system  for  years,  and 
when  one  knows  that  men  Uke  Dr.  Kiinnan  and  Dr.  V^redy  have 
been  Wvirkini;  at  educational  problems,  the  progress  is  not 
surprising.  I'he  PiH-lagogical  Semimirv  founded  by  Dr.  KArm^n 
has  three  distinct  aims.  First,  it  is  a  Classical  Secondary  School 
SiHH)ndly.  it  is  a  Pniolice  School  for  Secondary  Teachers. 
Thinlly,  it  is  an  institution  for  promoting  special  methods  of 
teaching  in  Hungjirian  Secxmdar)'  Sc*hools. 

Practical  as  we  Engliiih  are,  we  do  not  seem  to  ^^pply  our 
practic^il  conuuon-sense  in  our  conception  of  Training  Colleges. 
Thi*  Practice  School  is  as  essential  a  part  of  a  Training  College 
as  the  Hospital  is  of  a  Medical  School,  yet  we  are  perfectly 
content  to  connec»t  a  Training  Department  \nlh  our  Universities 
without  making  any  attempt  to  establish  a  school  wherein  to 
demonstrate  our  methods.  We  have  no  settled  belief  in 
Pra(^tico  Schools,  nor  have  we  anv  clear  conception  of  the 
part  which  su(^h  a  s(  hcx)l  ought  to  play  in  the  adequate  training 
of  Teachers.  Our  half-hearted  belief  in  educational  methods 
is  pn^l>i\bly  at  the  root  of  <nir  scepticism.  VVlien  all  teac^hers 
are  unanimous  in  believing  that  teaching  principles  exist,  we 
shall  rei^iognise  that  a  student  s  practical  work  during  the 
Training  Course  demands  more  than  the  preparation  of  an 
isolate<l  lesson,  to  l>e  given  Ix^fore  an  Inspector,  and  a  few 
desultor}'  hours  spent  in  a  school.  Abroad,  it  is  generally 
recognised  that  theoretical  teachmg  apart  ftom  systematise^ 
practice  is  pernicious. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  ouote  Herbiirt  on  this  matter  ?  He 
writes  in  1801),  on  est*iblishing  his  Seminiar  at  Konigsbt^rg, 
*'  Kdueation  cannot  1k}  merely  taught;  it  must  l)e  demonstrated 
and  practised.  I  long  ago  conceived  the  idea  of  teachmg  a  small 
nuniner  of  selected  boys  myself,  for  an  hour  daily,  in  the  presence 
of  young  men  acquainted  with  my  pedagogy,  who  will  attempt 
in  my  ))lace  and  under  my  eve  to  carry  on  what  1  have  begun. 
Gradually  in  this  way  teachers  may  be  trained,  and  tneir 
methiMls  must  be  perfected  by  mutual  observation  and  exchange 
of  experience." 

The  students  in  the  Budaj)est  Pedagogical  Seminan'are  3'oimg 
men  who  have  spent  eight  years  in  a  Secondary  School,  four  years 
in  a  I^niversity,  and  have  passed  the  genenil  and  special 
examination  imposed  by  the  \  izsgalo  bizottsag. 

They  mak(i  a  thorough  study  of  the  theory  of  Special 
Secondary  School  Teachhig,  in  connection  with  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  same.  Their  philosophical  ana  theoreticail 
f)e(lagogical  studies  arc  already  completed.  The  staft*  consists  of 
eading  professors  of  special  subjects,  Professor  of  Pedagog}*,  ami 
a  l)i lector. 

hlach  Cimdidatc  announces  the  special  subjects  he  wishes  to 
teach,  and  he  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of 
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tiiat  subject.  At  first  he  is  not  permitted  to  teach  himself,  but 
he  must  attend  all  the  lessons  the  leading  professor  gives  to  the 
various  classes,  he  must  work  out  series  of  lessons  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor,  and  after  about  three  months  he  may 
bo^in  to  teach.  The  professor  is  always  present  at  his  lessons  to 
ofter  him  advice  and  criticism.     I  was  present  at  various  lessons. 

In  Class  V.  I  found  a  candidate  readmg  Ovid  with  about  forty  ciagg  y^ 
boys;    two    other    candidates    were  present  and    the   leading 
professor. 

In  Class  I.  the  leading  professor  gave  a  lesson  to  little  boys  of  ciaat  I. 
nine  or  ten,  on  Millet,  in  the  presence  of  these  candidates.     The 
children  showed  a  good  deal  of  real   interest,  and  gave  full 
descriptions  from  their  own  observations. 

In  Class  III.  the  professor  gave  a  German  lesson  in  the  class  III. 
presence  of  candidates.  The  lesson  was  on  Uhland's  poem 
Einkehr.  In  the  German  lessons  the  Hungarian  speech  is 
abandoned  as  far  as  possible.  The  professor  began  oy  con- 
necting the  lesson  with  a  previous  readmg  lesson  from  Grecian 
mythology.  "We  have  read  about  the  golden  apples  of 
Hesperides,  now  we  will  read  about  real  apples  that  we  can 
eat,  ^rowing  on  an  apple  tree."  Then  he  read  the  whole  poem 
aloud  and  asked  simple  questions  about  it  in  very  distinct 
German.  He  often  paused  to  ask,  "  Do  you  understand  ? "  and 
sometimes  explanations  had  to  follow  in  Hungarian. 

In  Class  VII.  a  candidate  gave  a  German  lesson  on  Goethe's  cians  VII. 
Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.     The  professor  and  two  candidates  were 
present.     The  lesson  was  chiefly  a  philosophical  discussion  on 
the  meaning  of  the  poem.     The  whole  lesson  was  conducted  in 
German,  and  all  the  boys  spoke  the  language  fluently. 

Every  week  there  is  a  Practikum  or  criticism  lesson.     In  the  Practikum 
early  part  of  the  year  these  lessons  are  given  by  the  leading  and  Thtoreti- 
professors,  and  the  whole  Seminar  are  present.      In  the  latter        * 
jmrt  of  the  year  the  candidates  give  these  lessons,  and  a  confer- 
ence is  held  two  days  afterwards  m  which  all  points  raised  by  the 
lessons  are  fully  discussed.     Twice  a  week  a  Theoretikum  is  held 
in  which  general  principles  and  special  methods  of  Secondary 
School  teaching  are  discussed.     I  was  present  at  one  of  these, 
which  was  held  in  German  instead  of  Hungarian  for  mv  benefit. 
The  discussion  was  on  the  Curriculum  of  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Time  Table,given  below,shows  the  weekly  hoursand  subjects  Tin^e  Table, 
in  Classes  I.,  III.,  V.,  and  VII.     The  lessons  last  45  minutes. 
There  is  15  minutes  pause  between  each  lesson,  and  during  these 
intervals  all  the  pupils  go  into  the  corridors  or  playgrounds. 

French,  religion,  drawing,  and  singing  are  taught  in  the 
afternoon.  The  priests  and  religious  teachers  visit  the  schools 
at  appointed  times  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction. 

The  Hungarians  are  ever  seeking  educational  light  from  other  Educational 
lands,  and  m  order  to  encourage  their  teachers  to  take  broad  Visits  to 
views,  the  Government  has  .sent  out  from  time  to  time  quaUfied  ^^•^  Lands 
teachers   to   report  on   methods  employed  in  other  countries. 

5589.  K  K  2  . 
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Amon^  an  interesting  collection  of  monographs,  the  rosiilt  ol 
these  journeys,  are—"  The  Present  Kducational  System  in  Eng> 
land,"  "  Organisation  and  Prat  I  ice  of  the  Secondriry  Schuots  of 
Bavaria;' •' Pedagogical  StudicK  in  Switzerland,"  and  Veport^  from 
France,  Ru8sia,  the  Uin'ted  States,  and  other  eoinitrics. 

Another  means  oT  widening  the  sympathies  of  teaehers  is  to 
send  jmrties  of  them  under  jiropur  giiidatiee  to  distant  lands  t<» 
study  art  and  history  on  the  sj.ot.  For  inst«ne(\  a  party  of  30 
secondan'  school  teacljcrs  were  sent  tu  (.Jreeee  in  18!)3  under  the 
guidance  of  a  nniversity  professor.  The  State  provided  part  of 
the  funds.  The  following  were  some  of  the  nlaees  visited — 
Budapest,  Trieste,  Patras,  Olympia,  Athens,  .Egina,  Corinth, 
Argos,  Mykenfie,  Athens,  and  (Jonstantinopla  In  189G  twenty 
teaehers  were  eondut^ted  on  a  tour  to  Eg>T-it  and  the  Holy  Land. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Act  of  1883  gyninasties  and 
military  exorcises  l>ecame  a  coiupuLsfiry  part  of  school  instruction. 
Many  of  the  gjmnjijstic  halls  of  the  schools  are  fitted  up  with  all 
modem  reqnirements. 

Ball  games,  old  national  games,  running  games  and  others 
ap  enconraged  in  the  playground.  Skating  seems  to  be  a 
cnameteristie  winter  school  anuisement.  The  as|^)halted  court- 
yards  und  plavgi'ounds  are  regularlv  Hoodetl  in  trosty  weather 
m  order  that  tins  exercise  may  l>e  indulged  in.  A  circular  from 
the  Minister  in  1891  urged  teachers  to  encourage  this  sport  as 
much  as  possible.  Swimming  and  I  athing  are  also  encouraged 
amon^^  the  pupils  in  accordance  wnth  a  circular  from  the  Minist(*r 
on  this  Hubject  in  1892.  At  least  three  school  excursions  mii^t 
Lk-'  nnderU^ken  during  the  time  from  April  to  June,  in  which 
opportunities  nuist  he  atibrdi^  the  pupils  for  practising  runnijig, 
marching,  and  overeomiug  obstacles.  These  expeditions  are  also 
used  in  connection  with  geogranhical,  botanical,  and  geolorical 
studies.  These  expeditions  are  frequently  extended  into  scnool 
journeys.  Tlie  following  extracts  are  taken  fi*om  a  boy's  account 
of  a  school  jourjiey  untlertjiken  in  Afav,  1899.  He  is  14  years 
of  ago  and  in  the  5th  (4ass  r>f  a  ( tymnasmm.*  The  journey  lasted 
five  days.  The  boys  and  the  masters  visited  Belgrade,  went  down 
the  iJanube,  tlirough  the  Kazan  Pass,  to  Orsova,  niLsse^l  through 
the  Iron  dates,  and  visited  Hercules  Bad.  Tne  account  was 
written  in  Hungarian  antl  published  in  tlie  School  KejKjrt.  The 
boy  and  his  sister  translated  it  intj*  English  for  me.  and  I  give  a 

Eortion  of  it  as  it  sUtntls.  Describing  the  DanulR^  below  Belgrade 
e  says :  *'  On  our  right  side  was  Servia,  on  the  left  Hungary. 
The  Danube,  as  if  conscious  that  she  is  now  the  frtmtier  nf  tw^o 
lands,  is  t\^dce  as  large  as  at  Budapest.  The  way  is  yer^  beau- 
tifnl.  We  see  a  gi'eat  fortress  with  many  towers.  That  is  Szendro. 
Then  great  rocks.  The  moimtains  grow  higher  and  higher,  and 
the  Danube  becomes  more  narrow.  On  the  left  is  Szechenyi's 
road.  Then  begins  tliat  i>art  of  ritf?  Danube  which  wils  in  olden 
days  notorious  because  ol  its  dangerousuess.  Now  the  givat 
rocks  are  taken  away,  or  the  perilous  places  are  marked  with 
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rerl."  •*  Then  we  paid  our  last  compliiiients  to  Servia  as  we  passed 
the  little  vilLige  Milanuvar.  There  we  left  oft' all  politi<-s.  and  in 
its  plac^,'  tiime<l  to  admiration  of  Nature.  We  are  in  the  Kazan 
Channel.  On  ever}'  side  are  mountains,  immense,  green,  or  bare. 
No  plains,  and  we  look  no  longer  deeper  into  the  land.  The 
Danulje  is  very  small  Ixftween  these  mighty  cliffs  as  in  Budapest 
It  K^M^ijis  as  if  enclosed,  like  a  lake.  There  is  nothing  but  water 
and  moiintaias  around  us.  .  .  .  At  last,  coming  forward  from  the 
ro<;ks,  a  ship  Ls  to  be  seen.  The  two  ships  meet  with  a  hearty 
cr>rdial  greeting,  as  if  two  romnides  would  meet.  Hungarian  or 
German,  ships  of  burrlen  or  passenger  ships — here  all  is  equal 
Now  our  attention  is  concentrated  on  Trajan's  path,  and  we  could 
still  see  the  holes  into  which  the  imperious  Romans  placed  their 
sUikes.  The  inscription  of  Trajan  is  quite  worn,  but  a  modem 
one  with  rf,*d  letters  shows  the  celebrity.  At  last  we  come  to  the 
end  of  the  Kazan  Channel.  Behind  us  we  see  no  water  at  all, 
only  mighty  mountains.  It  is  quite  incredulous  that  we  went 
there  through  those  rock  walls."  Those  who  know  this  part  of 
tlu;  Oanulx*  will  apj)r<ciate  the  lx)y's  observations.  The  account 
contains  many  sly  touches  of  humour  good-naturedly  directed 
against  the  inasters,  and  thfre  are  various  political  reflections 
<:iilled  forth  by  the  historic  associations. 
►1  The   Hungarian   children  are  astonishing  linguists,  and   as 

Jj^**  IK>liteness  Iwuls  them  to  converse  with  a  stranger  in  his  language, 
th<*y  are  delightful  companions.  The  sister  of  the  boy  who 
wrote  the  report  is  sixteen;  she  attends  the  Girls'  Grammar 
Sr-hool,  and  ^fnn«^^•^^ian  is  her  mother-tongue;  in  addition  to  a 
knowledge  of  Litin,  she  sjM-aks  French,  (ierman,  and  EngUsh 
Kwl-  Hii(*ntly.  H(.*r  letter  concerning'  the  translation  is  so  quaint  and 
1/etter.  charnn'ng  that  I  cannot  resist  giving  a  portion  of  it:  "Please 
fwinlon  nie.  It  is  really  not  my  fault  that  I  did  not  till  now 
srnd  this  translation.  I  fear  you  have  a  very  bad  opinion  and 
iK'lieve  I  airi  so  very  careless  and  promise  something  knowing 
that  I  mimot  hold  it.  My  little  brother  Imre  was  ver}'  exact 
and  iMMlantir*  and  was  never  s^Uistied  with  my  translation.'^  1  am 
surc^  I  could  not  make  it  well  enough,  \  know  not  enough 
Knglish  to  bring  in  his  humour  and  his  easy  good  style.  I  hope 
vou  will  only  look  for  my  good  will.  I  wished  to  make  you  a  verj- 
little  s<'rvi(;e,  and  I  can  only  send  you  a  bad  translation  of  my 
brother's  pretty  little  work." 
odij  Tlie  frien<lliness  of  the  Hungarians  towards  Kngland  makes  it 

•<Ih         one  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  Kuroi>e  to  visit,  and  the 
^""-        school    childien    show   their    admirat'on    for    our  nation    in    a 
charmingly  simple  and  frank  manner.     Knglish  is  not  a  compul- 
sory subject  in  the  schools,  but  the  nunilKT  of  young  people  one 
meets  who  s|M*ak  our  language  is  almost  incredible.     I  visited 
>1  the  (lirls'  (gymnasium  during  the  examinations, and  made  friends 

ren'H      with  a  delightful  Hungarian  girl,  who  eagerly  ottered  to  translate 
^TT^  Hungarian    |)rospectuses    for   nie.       Although    she    was   in    the 
nn'dst  of  her  examinations — she  was  in  the  seventh  i-Iass  -  she 
found  time  to  send  me  padres  of  Knglish  translations.     Here  is  a 
portion  of  her  letter;   "  I   hope  you  will   pardon   my    English, 
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which  I  must  confess  I  am  really  ashamed  of.  My  writing  is 
untidy,  but  please  consider  that  otir  examinati(ms  of  Latin, 
TTniversal  History,  Antique  Literatiiro,  Hiint^arian  Literature,  and 
History  of  Art  ail  Uike  place  this  week.  Hoping  to  see  yon 
at  our  examination,  and  begging  fnr  fiirther  lionouring  and 
agreeable  errands,— Yours  most  obedient  and  sincerely/* 

These  English  letters,  translations,  and  conversations  with 
boys  and  girls  who  constantly  apologised  for  their  mistakes  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  to  "pick  up"  English,  while  they 
l(*arnt  French  and  Geriuau  at  scbnol^  ami  wiM*e  therefore  not 
ashamed  of  their  mistakes  in  my  language, made  me  wish  thnt 
we  knew  how  to  pick  up  an  odd  language  in  the  same  way, 
while  we  were  learning  Latin  and  two  rn<>dern  languat^s  at 
school.  The  good  manners,  friendliness,  and  intelligence  of  these 
Hungarian  b<\vs  and  girls  convinced  me  that  the  study  of 
literature,  history »  and  kmguage  flid  much  to  develop  tlioir 
intelligence.  1  spent  one  fk^liglitful  day  with  the  girl  who 
wrote  the  aboTo  letter  and  her  two  brothers,  sclioolljoys  of 
12  and  If  J.  They  were  all  keen  politicians  and  i^ntensc 
patriots.  They  all  spoke  English  fluently.  The  younger  bov 
was  readuig  Darwin's  '*  Origin  of  Species/'  in  the  «)riginal, 
as  a  holiday  recreation.  He  had  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
"Alice  in  W^onderland,"  wbich  was  his  favourite  English  book. 
^'Manchester  is  near  Cheshire/'  he  sjtid  to  me  with  a  sly 
twinkle.  '*  Do  you  ever  meet  that  Cheshire  cat  ?  "  He  told 
ine  that  school  was  *'  excitingly  interesting,"  because  the  Hun- 
garian history  was  so  beautiful  and  inspiring.  "  No  nation 
on  earth  has  a  history  as  grand  as  mirs/'  bt*  said,  '*  not 
even  the  Greeks/'  He  uxpljiined  to  me  in  careful  detail  the 
exact  relAtions  between  HMUgary  and  Austria.  He  admired  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  intensely  as  he  admired  Leonidas,  but  he  was  sad 
because  his  English  hero  had  never,  so  he  swiid,  quite  understood 
Hungary.  The  elder  boy  sometimes  softened  his  young  brother's 
statemeiits,  but  on  the  whole  he  ngn^^d  witli  him.  Htnigarian 
schoolboys  si>end  their  leisure  in  discussing  politics.  In  the 
pauses  for  recreation  during  the  lessons  one  sees  them  in  small 
knots  deep  in  controversy.  The  elder  boy  gave  me  an  account  . 
of  the  School  Literary  Society.  The  Austrian  Government  made  l^^J^^ 
a  strenuous  attempt  aftei  the  national  catitstrophe  of  1849  to  Society. 
Germanise  Htmgary»  The  nation  resisted  the  endeavour,  and 
clubs  and  .socictirs  were  formed  all  over  the  country  to  cultivate 
the  Hungarian  language.  German  was  the  language  of  the 
scliools,  and  the  boys  banded  themselves  into  a  society  which 
they  calltn:!  the  Onlk^pzd  egylet.  I  will  give  the  boys  own 
words,  for  he  wrote  me  a  long  foiglish  letter  aftenvanls  explaining 
the  society  at  length:  "'Its  sole  aim  was  the  cultivation  of 
Himgarian  literature.  Essays  were  written  on  the  life  and 
works  of  our  poots,  their  poems  were  declaimefb  and  orations 
were  held  on  their  birthdays  and  anniversjiry  of  the  days  of 
their  death.  All  this  was  done  to  keep  our  language  and 
literature  before  the  eyes  of  our  youths,  ,and  ?^  toster  theif 
highest  patriotism/' 
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"  Tt  forms  to-day  a  club  or  league  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  classes  of  our  schools.  Each  member  pays  a  small  yearly 
fee  to  cover  printing  expenses.  The  club  is  undel*  the  super- 
vision of  the  professor,  who  teaches  Hungarian  in  the  hignest 
class.     This  is  by  the  Minister's  order." 

After  giving  details  of  the  present  organisation  of  the  .society 
the  boy  contmues :  "  I  want  to  convince  you  that  Hungarian 
schoolboys  are  not  merely  numbers  and  figures,  but  living  boys 
who  think  and  work  for  themselves  and  their  country."  After 
complaining  that  England  has  a  poor  opinion  of  Hungarian 
intelligence,  the  boy  winds  up  with  the  assertion  that  "  Hungary 
has  progressed  more  intellectually  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,'  and  1  do  not  think 
that  many  who  know  his  country  would  contradict  him. 
bchocl  Among    the    items    of    a    grammar-school    report    for    the 

Reports.  y^^j.  |898_99  is  an  account  of  a  school  festival  to  celebrate 
Ihe  laws  of  1848.  A  pupil  of  seventeen,  a  boy  in  Class 
VIII.,  was  chosen  to  make  a  historical  and  patriotic  speech. 
Himgarians  are  born  orators,  and  this  boy  is  no  exception. 
He  begins:  "We  cel(ibrato  to-day  the  Hungarian  conquest 
of  new  ideas  from  Western  Europe,  the  ideas  which  made 
new  Hungary,  a  Himgary  which  is  modem  and  free.  These 
ideas  came  from  England,  where  they  were  first  realised, 
and  from  France  they  were  widely  spread  over  Europe."  The 
orator  sketches  the  stniggle  through  several  pages,  and  he  wind^ 
up  with  an  impassionea  plea  for  freedom  of  speech,  pen,  and 
action.  There  are  various  other  accounts  of  festivals  and  concerts. 
Among  the  accounts  of  school  excursions  and  school  journeys 
is  the  account  of  a  journey  to  Kis  Koros,  where  the  poet  Petoti 
was  born,  and  one  to  the  hills  of  Buda  to  examine  electric  engines. 
In  connection  with  the  Literary  Society  are  reports  oi  the 
subjtMts  discussed,  among  whicli  are — "  Has  Hungarian  epic 
poetry  any  connexion  with  the  national  strivings  for  freedom  ?" 
*'  What  caused  the  decadence  of  the  power  of  the  kings  under 
the  late  .\rpads  ^  " 

The  aim  of  Hungarian  educ^ition  to  make  good  Hungarian 
<*itizens  shows  itself  in  every  stage  of  school  life.  The  mite  of 
four  \vh<>  plays  at  making  shoes  and  baking  brwid  for  the  soldiers 
wlio  tiiiht  agJiinst  th(^  Turk,  the  boy  of  twelve  who  tells  you  that 
llir  liistorv  of  his  country  is  the  finest  in  tlir  world,  and  the 
•school  orator  of  seventeen  who  ex])lains  how  Hungary  became 
niudern  and  free,  an<l  discusses  the  influence  of  the  epic  poetry  of 
his  country  on  the  national  strivings  for  liberty,  are  all  influenced 
l\v  that  patriotism  which  has  made  Hiuigary,  and  which  is  such 
an  insj)iring  force  in  school  instruction. 


Woman'rf 

Culture 

Society. 


Th*  Woman's  (Uilture  Society,*  which  was  estaolished  in  1868, 
by  tlu-  enthusiasm  of  a  fewHimgarian  women,  lias  done  much  to 
nils(^  the  standard  of  the  education  of  girls  in  Hungary.     The 

*  Nok  jnuvt'lfkleM  oKvlet. 


sriiool  carri*Hl  on  by  this  society  is  a  hMndsome  building  in  Grune^ 
BjinTngas8e,  Budjipest.      It  contnins  well-furnished  class-rooms, 
laboratories,     mustc-roonis,     studio,     dinin^-halls^     dorniitrorios 
sart  itorium.  playgrounds,  gardens,   eta      The    inipils   are   day^ 
s<*ho]ars  anil  hoarders. 

The  classes  are  grade<l  int>o — -  Yctirn, 

4  Elementary  Classes      .         -  .  -       4 — ^10 

4  Citizen  (Classes     ^         *         ^  -  ,     10 — 14 

4  Normal  School  Classes  -  -  -     14 — 18 

8  G\*Tnnasium  (^lasses     .        -  .  .     10 — is 
2  Finishing  Chisses  (chiefly  languages 
and  lite'rature).*^  and  also 

Classes  for  Domestic  Economy,  Cookery,  Housekeeping,  etc. 

The  school   is   under  State   control.     It   has  a  staff  of 
prtjfessors  and  te^icliers. 

The  establishment  of  a  Girls*  Gymnasium  in  1806  was  anTh 
important  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  higher  culture  for'^i' 
\v'onu<it  In  18J>5  a  conference  agreed  tliat  it  was  a  great  social 
injustice  to  deny  means  of  higlier  culture  u>  women,  and  a 
regulation  was  passed,  urged  by  tht>  Minister  of  EcKic-ation  and 
sanctioned  by  tne  King,  that  the  PhiUisophi«*al  and  Medical  ■ 
faculties  of  tlie  two  universities  should  be  open  to  women.  It  " 
was  clearly  recognised  in  this  conference  that  Medicine  was  n 
suitable  career  lor  wonien»  and  that  higher  (|ualifications  were 
required  by  women  teaelicrs  of  girls'  higher  schools,  traming 
colleges,  and  future  gymnasiums  for  girls  than  came  under  the 
Elementary  School  Act.  The  result  of  this  conference  made  the 
foimding  of  a  girls*  gymnasium  a  necessity.  Prof.  Dr.  Zoltan  von 
BoOthy  pointed  out  in  a  conference  of  the  Woman's  Culture 
Society,  hrstly,  that  the  aim  of  the  girls*  gymnasium  was  t(j  make 
woman's  edue^tinu  equal  to  niairs,  not  only  l>ocause  women  had 
aright  to  the  highest  cnillun\  but  for  the  sake  of  that  culture 
itself,  which  needs  what  women's  minds  can  bring  to  it,  and, 
secondly ♦  that  women  should  Vm?  qualitied  for  a  hread*eaniing 
career.  He  urged  tlmt  the  society  could  accomplish  more  tlnm 
the  State,  haying  a  freer  hand,  and  beitig  in  no  way  bound  tu 
consider  existing  estabiisbments,  iheretore  it  nuist  take  the 
initiative.  The  cunsecjuence  of  the  deli  Iterations  of  the  societv 
was  the  estabhshment  ol  the  Girls"  ( Jynuiasium,  wliich  the  State 
fully  recognised.  In  the  curriculum  it  ia  stated  that  the  school 
is  intended  to  prepare  girls  to  L»e  the  wives  of  cultured  men,  and 
to  enable  them  to  lake  advaiiUxge  of  the  Imperial  decree  ad- 
mitting them  to  universities. 

The  gymnasium  selected  the  best  features  of  the  boys*  gymna- 
sitmi  and  also  of  the  existing  girls'  se}uK>ls,  «nd  attempted  to  unite 
them  on  scientitic  principles.  The  chief  guanintee  for  unity  in 
the  curriculum  is  tne  logical  application  of  the  national  points 
of  Wew.  The  variations  in  the  girls'  curriculum  lies  mainly  in 
the  manner  of  intr4xlucing  and  working  at  the  subject^s  of  study, 
and  in  approaching  sjiccialisation  with  greater  cauticn,  hence  m 
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tlie  lowor  forms  there  was  a  likeness  to  the  existing  schools  for 

girls,  and  in  tlie  uppi-U*  a  rapid  approach  to  the  scheme  And 
method  of  bojs'  gymnasien. 

The  Latin  instruction  begins  in  the  Girls'  GymDasium  in  the 
fifth  class  from  the  hottonv  In  the  four  lower  classes  German  in 
taught.  Greek  m  an  optional  suhjeet  Ancient  literatnn.^  lespe- 
rially  t  Treck  classical  litenitnre)  is  read  in  translation  throughout 
the  whole  eight  classes. 

Drawing  antl  singing  are  taught  throughout  the  Rchool,  and 
needlework  is  obligatory  in  the  four  lower  clashes. 

This  Girls  Gynuiasium  was  opened  in  September,  1896.  The 
Minister  of  Education  ^n-anted  it  the  rights  of  a  public  school. 

The  a<  (^omi»nnying  ]>Ian  id' study  hours  shows  how  the  time  spent 
in  tlie  various  subjects  is  dividt^l  in  the  ditterent  classes. 

The  plan  of  teaching  history  is  worth  considering 
Hungarian  history  is  tiiught  in  each  class,  and  universal  history 
in  comieetion  witli  it.  In  Cbi^s  I.  only  legends  are  told,  in  Chiss 
IK  a  brief  outline  of  Himgnrian  history.  From  Class  [II  to  VL 
detailed  H  ingarian  nnd  universal  historv.  In  Class  VIL  histor)' 
of  Greek  and  Roman  culture.  In  Class  VlII.  Himgarian  culturiB 
and  politieal  life. 

The  details  nf  the  Hungarian  and  German  literature,  and 
Ancient  and  Modern  History  am  carefully  planno<l,  the  guiding 
principle  being  the  ''  Culture  Kpne])/'  The  reading  lessons,  chosen 
f  r  *  >  m  H  u  ngar  ia  n ,  ( t  e  mi  a  n ,  G  rei?  k ,  a  nd  La  t  i  n  a  i  j  tl  i  ( » rs »  are  mad  e  to 
contribute  to  the  opening  of  the  soul  and  the  imagination  in  the 
sense  that  Ma! thew  x\rnold  wns  constantly  insisting  on,  "  To 
know  there  is  a  literature  of  the  world,  and  t«  have  felt  even  for 
a  monietit  something  of  its  seriousness,  its  bt»auty.  its  generous 
p4>sition,  its  i>athos,  its  humour,  is  to  lay  a  gooil  foundation," 
says  Pr*jf.  Dowden. 

The  i^asunl  visitor  to  the  Hungarian  sehools  cannot  fail  to  Ije 
impressed  by  the  excellence  of  the  teaching  of  literature  and  the 
importance  attuchinl  to  its  value  in  the  training  of  character 
In  all  tlie  schools  tmp  finds  njcthods  base{l  ii|>on  great  principles. 

There  exists  a  living  belief  in  the  theories  of  men  like 
(.'iimenius,  Pcstalozzi,  Frocbel,  and  Herbart 

**  Character,  not  knowledge,  is  the  aim  <if  our  education,'*  a 
professor  of  pedagogy  in  Hungary  tf»)d  me,  *'and  so  we  give  our 
pupils  classical  literature.  This  stiir<*s  the  mind  with  niaterial 
for  forming  character  and  gives  them  the  clue  to  moflern 
thought" 

It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  err  in  giving  too  mudi  literature  and 
histnry  in  an  educational  systcTti  than  too  littli\  for  in  the  latter 
case  we  starv*' the  emotions  and  the  ijnaginations.  **  If  we  wish 
to  make  children  feel,  we  must  give  them  something  to  feel 
about,  nnd  in  order  to  educate  the  heart  we  must  educate  the 
imagination." 

I  wns  introduced  to  the  Girls'  Gymnasium  on  the  hills  high 
up  beyond  Buda,  where  they  were  fiojding  a  picnic  in  honour  of 
the  anniversxiry  of  the  King's  Coronation  I)av   June  8,  1890 
The  friendliness,  gaiety,  and  happy  chatter  of  the  girls  was  very 
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infectious  and  delightful.  They  played  games,  gathered  flowers, 
chlattered  brightly  with  the  professors  and  visitors,  and  were 
holpfiil  and  well-mannered  in  looking  after  the  little  ones. 
The  highest  form  was  the  seventh,  and  the  girls,  24  in  number, 
were  looking  forward  to  going  into  the  eighth,  and  then  their 
Gymnasium  would  be  complete.  These  seventh-form  girls  gave 
me  a  very  rosy  and  enthusiastic  account  of  their  wort  "^We 
are  so  hapjjy/'  one  said.  "  We  love  our  work.  Everything  is 
alive  and  mteresting.  In  the  old  school  days  lessons  were 
dreary,  but  now  we  have  the  best  professors  m  Hungary  to 
teach  us." 

The  teachers  are  men  at  present,  for  no  Hungarian  woman  has 
received  the  training  which  qualifies  her  to  teach  in  a  Secondary 
School.  Some  of  the  present  pupils  are  hoping  to  go  to  the 
University  and  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachmg  in  a  Girls' 
Gymnasium. 

Secondary  Schools  fall  into  three  groups  when  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  origin  and  control : — 

A.  Those  entirely  under  Government  control 

B.  Those  under  the  direction  of  the  Government. 

C.  Those  under  the  supei'^risloii  of  the  Government. 

Under  group  A.  arc  : — 

I.  Those  schools  whose  expenses  are  entirely  i>aid  from  the 
State  Budget ;  in  1897-8  there  were  in  this  class  28  Classical 
Secondary  Schools  and  2-]  Modem  Secondary  Schools. 

II.  Those  Catholic    sc^hools  founded   by   the   Hungarian 
educational  funds.*     Of  these  there  are  17  Classical  Scnools. 

In  these  schools  all  expenses  are  paid  by  the  State,  and  all 
matters  respecting  curriculum,  choosmg  of  teachers,  discipline, 
language  of  instruction,  choice  of  books,  etc.,  are  decided  by  the 
State. 

B.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Government  are  : — 

I.  Schools  founded  by  political  bodies,  as  Municipalities 
Distri(*t  Committees  or  Schools  founded  by  private  endow- 


or  Distri(*t  Committees  or  Schools  founded  by  private  < 
ments  other  than  Church.     (Of  these    there   were   20    in 
1897-8.) 

II.  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Catholic  Schools  (47  in 
numlKT)  which  have  formerly  received  State  or  private 
endowments. 

In  these  cases  the  financial  control  is  exercised  by 
political  or  Church  lx)dies.  They  choose  their  OAvn  teachers 
and  books  and  make  th(»ir  own  time-tables,  and  the  Government 
recognises  them.  The  educational  methods  are  laid  down  by 
the  State. 


*  See  alwve,  under  Historical  Sketch  of  Secondary  Education. 
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pendent  churches  (EvangeHeal,  Reformed  Church,  fJiiitarian 
and  Greek  Oriental),  The  Minister  remiires  repoi*ts  on  matters 
of  finance  and  metheds  of  Education.  These  reports  are  sent  in 
yeariy.  The  expenditure  is  carefully  supervised  by  the  Btato 
authorities.  The  Reports  submitted  to  the  Goveniment  contain 
items  on  the  subjects  taught,  the  niuid)er  of  hoiu's  spent  weekly 
on  each  subject,  number  of  classes,  results  of  exammation,  etc. 
Religious  l^idies  may  draw  up  tht»ir  own  curriculum,  but  it  must 
be  after  the  pattern  of  thr  one  laid  down  by  Cirn'rnuuent.  Books 
may  Ih.^  chosen  l>y  tlie  Cluuvhs  goviniiing  bodies,  Init  they  must 
b.«  submittA^d  to  the  Government  to  see  that  they  contain  nothing 
against  State  or  Law\  The  Minister  S4'nfls  ins|MHvtors,  and 
Government  inspectors  are  preseot  during  the  leaving  examina- 
tions. This  superintendence  on  tlie  part  of  the  Governuient  has 
led  to  no  complaints.  On  the  contrary,  it  luis  aroused  interest 
m  tlie  work  and  secured  unity.  There  are  59  Secondary  Schools 
in  this  group. 

At  the  head  of  the  National  Educational  System  stands  the 
Miuister  of  Kducation.  He  is  a  inenibcr  of  the  Government 
and  a  Roman  I Vtholic.  He  tlecides  all  matters  connected  witli 
the  curriculum,  the  language  of  instructifm,  and  the  school  fees. 
He  lays  dmvn  the  bivv^s  with  respect  to  the  school  buildings, 
furniture  and  apparatus ;  he  approves  of  the  books,  he  chooses 
the  professors  and  teachei^,  and  exercises  authority  over  them. 
He  decides  on  methods  of  discipline  aufl  tc^iching.  Tuder  the 
direct  control  of  the  Minister  arc  the  State  institutions,  and 
those  founded  by  Roman  Catholics  from  Hungarian  funds. 
Under  his  guidance  are  the  institutions  lonnde^l  by  political 
aTid  religious  bodies. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  latter  must  adopt  the  currietdiun  of  the 
State  schools  and  use  tlie  iMioks  recommended  by  the  Minister. 
They  control,  however,  their  own  finance  aial  disci pline»  and 
(subjet't  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister)  appoint  their  own 
teaeners. 

The  Minister  is  advised  in  matters  of  educational  methods 
by  the  Educational  Council — orszagos  oktatastlgp  tanacs.  This 
Council  was  in  existence  in  1871,  and,  after  passing  through 
seveml  changes,  it  was  re-established  in  its  present  form  in  1896 
by  the  present  Minister,  Dr,  Julius  Whissics.  The  Minister  is 
tfie  President  of  this  Council.  Tliere  are  also  a  Second  Pre- 
sident, a  Vice-President,  a  SecreUuy,  from  10  to  12  Councillors 
and  not  more  thati  50  Members.  Tliese  are  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  the  Crown.  The  Secretary  and  iVnm- 
cillors  receive  a  salary,  juid  the  Meml>ers  receive  n  fee  and 
tivtvelling  expenses. 

The  origin  and  organisiition  of  the  Educational  t  ouncil  is  not 
in  accortlanco  with  any  detinite  law.  It  exists  solely  owning  tc» 
the  iuHueuce  of  the  Minister  and  the  Crown. 

Tins  Council  came  into  existence  in  1871.  Its  membors  were 
appointctl  partly  by  the  Minister  and  mrtly  by  the  teaching 
profession^  and  the  members  changed  with  every  Ministry.     The 
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original  body  was  divided  into  four  sections,  containing  advisers 
on  the  Universities,  Technical  Schools,  Classical  Secondary 
Schools,  Primary  Schools. 

This  division  did  not  sufficiently  meet  g^reat  questions  of 
or^^unisation,  and  in  1875  the  Council  was  re-organisod  on  more 
scientific  principles.  The  new  Council  consisted  of  seven 
groups: — 

I,  Classical  Philology ;  2,  Modern  Language  and  Literature;  3^ 
History,  Law,  and  Economics ;  4,  Geiigraphy  and  Natural  History ; 
p5,  Mathematics  and  Physics ;  6,  Philosophy  and  Pedagogj* ;  7, 
Singing,  Drawing  and  Modelling. 

In  tmch  group  was  one  permanent  member  apjKiinted  by  tJic 
King,  and  three  or  four  nieml>ers  chosen  for  three  yeai*s.  In 
jiddition  there  were  a  mimlier  of  Ministerial  officials  who  had  a 
place  and  a  voice  in  the  iuuncil ;  the  nnmljcr  of  these  latter  was 
not  to  exceed  th(^  number  af  real  mcmlHTs.  Tlie  work  of  this 
Educational  Couneil  was  of  profonnil  imptjrtjince.  It  had  to 
advise  the  Minister  on  all  matters  concerning  Primary  an<l 
Secondary  Schools ;  to  work  out'  the  plans  of  instriictioTi, 
orguiiisiition,  and  discipline  of  the  schools  ot'  various  gi'ades ;  to 
aiTange  schoctl  examinations,  leaving  examinations,  and  fo 
supervise  work  of  the  examining  ImxIics  concerned  with  le^iving 
examinations  and  teachei^s'  examinations:  to  direct  the  conferences 
of  the  tciiching  stall' in  Secondary  Schools  and  Tniiniiig  Cullegea, 
to  judge  of  all  school -lK>oks  and  apparatus;  and,  lastly,  to 
su[jervise  and  improve*  Schoiil  librarit^s,  museums,  and  eollcctioujs 
cif  pictnres,  ioaj>s  and  diagranis.  This  Council  did  excellent  work 
f«jr  tifteen  years,  and  although  the  Government  did  not  supiK)rt 
their  retnrming  measm-es  to  the  extent  some  of  the  menirerK 
desired,  one  of  the  direct  residts  of  the  ( -oimcil  s  labourH  was  Ji 
new  and  complete  organisation  of  Secondary  Schools. 

In  1890  a  change  took  place  in  the  constitution  of  this 
Council  It  became  a  permanent  institution,  consisting  of  a 
pi'c.sident,  two  vice'])residents,  two  secretaries  and  thirty  members 
(■hosen  fi^om  the  teaching  nr<7fession,  and  representing  Secoudafy, 
I*rifnarv  and  Technical  Scnools, 

hi  1805  this  Council  wa^i  again  re-established  in  its  present 
form  by  the  Minister,  Dr.  Julius  Wlassics. 

llnngaiT  was  first  divided  into  srrhool  districts  by  Maria 
Tlieresii.  In  1S83  the  whole  conntry  consisted  of  12  school 
districts. 

All  communication  between  the  Ed  neat  ion  Department  and 
the  Schools  is  carrie<l  on  l)y  means  of  a  body  of  Inspectnn*. 
Kafh  district  is  in  charge  of  a  Chief  Inspector.  He  has  a  secre- 
tnry  and  reporter  and  otluT  helpers.  These  I nsj>er tors  are  chosi^n 
from  the  ranks  of  practical  teachers,  they  are  proposetl  by  the 
minister  and  sanctumed  by  the  King,  Their  ottice  is  for  life. 
Their  salarj'  varies  from  2,400  to  3,600  florins,  in  addition  to 
which  from*4S0  to  SOO  floi'ins  are  added  for  expenses.  Tliey  all 
nHJuive  pensions.     Their  duties  are  to  see  that  all  Guveruin«ut 
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regulations  are  efficiently  carried  out  in  the  Schools.  They 
direct  the  leaving  examinations  and  are  responsible  for  the 
efficiency  oi  the  Schools.  They  report  to  the  minister  at  the  end 
of  each  school  year  on  matters  of  buildings,  furniture,  cleanliness, 
health  of  pupils,  hygienic  conditions  of  schools  and  boarding 
houses,  discipline  ana  progress.  All  school  requirements  go  to 
the  Minister  through  these  Inspectors.  This  post  is  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  in  the  educational  world,  and  as  Dr. 
Kdrman  says,  "  demands  a  whole  man  for  the  work." 

The  Protestant  Churches  control  their  own  schools.  Committees  inapection  ii 
of  church  officials  are  formed  for  this  purpose,  in  which   the  Protestan 
teachers  have  a  voice.  Schools. 

In  connection  with  the  Ileformed  Church  of  Switzerland  there 
is  a  General  Council  of  thirty-eight  members,  consisting  half  of 
clergy  and  half  of  laity.  This  Council  seeks  to  promote  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  its  schools,  it  lays  down  the  aim  of 
teaching,  and  draws  up  the  details  of  organisation.  It  has  the 
power  of  appointing  persons  from  the  teaching  profession  to 
inspect  the  Schools,  and  also  of  founding  new  schools,  of  closing 
schools,  or  adding  to  or  taking  away  from  the  number  of  classes 
in  schools.  The  general  direction  of  the  Secondary  Schools  is, 
according  to  tradition,  undertaken  by  the  Church  officials  of  five 
church  districts.  This  body  settles  the  curriculum  and  discipline, 
chooses  l)ooks,  and  appoints  the  Bishops  to  conduct  the  leaving 
examinations.  The  Bishops  in  the  Protestant  districts  perform 
the  same  offices  as  the  Chief  Inspectors  in  Catholic  districts,  and 
send  in  a  yearly  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Schools  to  the 
District  Council.  Other  independent  churches  have  similar 
organisations. 

The  following  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  Hungarian  Ministers  of 
Education  from  1848  to  the  present  time, 

Baron  Joseph  EotvOs,  1848-1871.  He  was  the  tirst  Hungarian 
Minister  of  Education.  His  greatest  piece  ot  educational  work 
was  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1868.  He  was  interested 
in  the  training  of  Secondary  School-masters.  He  was  also  a 
poet,  novelist,  and  orator.  Ihe  first  part  of  his  office  was  under 
the  Austrian  Government.     From  1861  he  represented  Hungary. 

Theodor  Pauler,  1871-2.  His  name  is  associated  with  a  plan 
of  instruction  for  Classical  Secondary  Schools,  1871. 

August  Trefort,  1872-1888.  His  name  will  ever  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  the  famous  Secondary  School  Act,  1883. 

Count  Albin  Csdky,  1888-1894.  Among  the  school  reforms 
associated  with  his  tenure  of  office  are : — The  physical  education 
of  children,  Greek  made  an  optional  subject  in  the  curriculum 
of  Classical  Secondary  Schools,  reorganisation  of  the  Educational 
Council,  new  law  in  connection  with  Kindergartens. 

Baron  Ronald  EotovOs,  who  only  occupied  this  office  for  a  fe»v 
months. 

Juliu*  Wlassics,  1894  till  present  time. 

The  number  of  children  ot  school  age  (between  6  and  15  years  of  Children  of 
age)  in  Hungary  (without  reckoning  Fiume)  in  the  school  year  ^^'^^'^^^ 
1897-8  was  2,336,305.  nungary. 
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Nainber  and 
Grade  of 
Schools. 


Number  of 
Teachers. 

The 

I^ngua^e  of 
IiiHtnictioilin 
Elementary 
80I100I8. 

Normal 
Si'hoiilH^ 


Children  between  six  and  twelve  must  attend  school  daily 
They  may  either  pass  through  the  six  classes  of  an  Elementary 
School,  or  after  passing  through  four  classes,  enter  a  Citizen 
School,  or  a  Secondary  School  (m  the  case  of  boys). 

At  twelve  yeiirs  of  age,  children  who  have  passed  through  the 
six  classes  of  an  Elementary  school  must  attend  a  Revision 
school  (ismetlo  iskola).  This  course  is  adopted  by  the  poorer 
children  whose  parents  wish  them  to  earn  money  quickly. 
All  Hungarian  children  arc  under  the  control  of  the  school 
authorities  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  affcs  of  six  and  fifteen 
who  attended  school  in  Hungary  during  the  year  1897-8  was 
2,08J>,485,  or  about  87  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  child  population. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  schools  who  speak  Hungarian 
as  the  mother-tongue  is  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year.' 

In  the  year  1897-8  there  were  17,058  schools  whicn  came 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Act.  Ihe  following  table 
shows  the  grade  of  these  schools : — 

Elementary  Schools  -        -        -     16,725 

Higher  Elementary  Schools      -        -  31 

Citizen  Schools         -        -        .         ,         277 
Girls'  Higher  Schools        ...  26 

This  table  shows  that  98  per  cent,  are  ordinary  Elementary 
Schools,  consisting  of  6  classes.  The  proportion  of  schools  of 
a  higher  character  is  increasing. 

In  189G,  in  commemoration  of  the  millenary  of  the  Hungarian 
Stiite,  Parliament  decided  to  create  1,000  new  schools.  Of  this 
number,  200  have  been  alreiidy  established,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
in  five  years  tbc  whole  number  will  be  in  working  order. 

In  tlic  year  181)7-8  there  wore  27,717  teachers  m  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools.     Of  these,  about  20  per  cent,  are  women. 

the  Hungarian  language  was  in  the  year  1897-8  the  mother- 
tongue  in  59'50  per  cent,  of  the  Elementary  Schools.  This 
shows  a  steady  increase  on  previous  years. 

In  1897-8  tlierc  were  in  Hungary  70  Normal  Schools  for  men 
and  women  teachers  of  Elementary  Schools  and  five  for  teachers 
of  Citiz(^n  Schools.     The  following  tables  show  their  origin  : — 

(A)     Normal  Schools  for  Men  Teachers: — 

For  EleTiieiitary  For  Citizen 

Scli<M)ls.  Schools. 

18  -  -  -  1 

11  -  -  -  - 


State 

Roman  Catholic 

Greek  Catholic 

Greek  Oriental 

Evangelical 

Relbrmed  Church 

Jewish 


4 
() 
3 
I 
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These  institutions  are  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Tlie 
one  Normal  School  for  training  masters  for  Citizen  Schools  is  in 
Budapest. 
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(B) 


Normal  Schools  for 

Women  teachers  :— 

For  Elementary 

For  Citizen 

Scl|fK)ls. 

Schools. 

St^it<^ 

5 

1 

Roinaii  Catliolic 

15 

8 

Greek  Catholic 

1 

_ 

Founded  by  Society 

I 

- 

22  4 

In  1807  8  there  were  in   Hungary  194  Secondary  Schools ;  ofxiuubero 
thes(;  I(i2  were  Classical  Schools,  one  of  which  was  for  girls,  and  Secon«lar> 
:V1  were  Modern  Schools.     Of  the  1G2  Classical  Schools  109  were  ^''^^ 
ct»mplete  schools  with  eight  classes.     There  were  in  these  194  Xmnlier  f 
schools  58,884  pupils,  82  per  cent,  of  whom  were  in  the  Classical  l^apil*. 
Schools  and  18  per  cent,  in  the  Modern  Schools.      The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  according  to 
their  form  of  control : — 

Cnder  direct  State  Control  -         -         -  21,178 

Under  State  Supervision       -         -         -  20,099 

Greek  Catholic     -         -         -         ,         -  1,004 

Evangelical           -         -         -         -         -  6,711 

Relonned  diurch         ....  8.560 

Societies 360 

T'nitarian 472 

TluTe  are  48,318  pupils  in  the  Classical  Schools  and  10,066  in 
the  Modern  Schools. 

Of  these  58,384  pupils,  54,(i32  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
s<-hool  year  and  took  part  in  the  ammal  exammation. 

In  the  Classes  from  V.  to  VII I.  [tj*.,  four  highest  classes]  of  the  Ninn1>er 
Classical  Secondary  Schools  were  14,659  pupils.     Of  these  68*5  Jj®*^"^*"i>' 


per  (-ent.  learn  Greek.     Of  the  54,632  pupils  who  went  m  for  the 

annual  examinations,  21    j)er  cent,  faded  to  ])ass.     One  year  is 

spent  by  the  pupil  in  each  successive  class. 

The    54,032    Secondary   School    pupils    spoke    the   following  Mother- 

languages  as  mother-tongue  in  the  lollowing  proportions: —  HungarU 

Hungarian 41,284  ^^^^ 

German 6,933  sdlSu/" 

Roumanian  .         .         .         .         .  3,093 

Slavok 1,787 

Servian 1,071 

llutheniaii 104 

Other  tongues 360 

The     54,632    pupils     belonged    to    the     following    religious 
l)odies : — 

lioman  Catholic  .         .         _         -  23,722 

Greek  Catholic    -----  2,310 

Greek  Oriental 2.766 

l^vangelical  ....         -  5,494 

lleformed  Church         -  -         -  7,815 

F'nitarian    ------  381 

Jews 12,088 

5.')S9.  V»  \% 
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Salaries, 


Teachei-s' 
Pensions. 


The  scale  of  Teachers'  Salaries  aecording  tx)  the  law  of  1893 : — 

Teachers  in  Higher  Eleiuentary  Schools  and  Citizen  Schooh 
from  900  to  1,300  florins  per  anninu,  in  addition  to  wliich  350  to 
400  florins  are  allowed  for  board  and  lodging. 

Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools,  Training  Colleges,  and  Higher 
Girls' Schools  from  1,100  to  1,800  florins  per  annum  and  from 
400  to  500  florins  for  board  and  lodging. 

Directors  of  Higher  Girls'  Schools,  Secondary  Schools,  and 
Training  Colleges  from  2,400  to  1,()00  florins  and  from  500  to 
600  florms  for  board  and  lodging. 

An  important  Act*  passed  in  1885  settled  the  question  of 
teachers'  pensions  so  far  as  the  State  schools  were  concerned. 

In  1894  a  fm-ther  Actf  was  passed  including  all  teachers  of 
all  kinds  of  schools  in  the  pension  list. 

The  following  are  the  pension  regulations : — 

After  ten  years'  service  teachers  are  entitled  to  a  pension  of 
40  per  cent,  of  their  salary,  and  after  each  year*s  further  service 
the  pension  increases  by  3  per  cent.,  so  that  at  the  end  of  30 
years'  service  a  teacher  may  retire  upon  his  full  salary. 

A  widow  receives,  after  her  husband  has  served  for  five  years, 
50  per  cent,  of  his  salary  up  to  600  florins  and  20  per  cent,  for 
the  remainder.  Sons  up  to  20  years  of  age,  or  24  if  they  are 
imiversity  students,  ana  daughters  up  to  18  years  of  age,  receive 
each  one-sixth  of  the  widow's  portion  to  pay  for  their  education. 

Teachers  contribute  to  the  pension  fund  one-third  of  a  year's 
salarj''  above  300  florins,  and  one-third  of  every  increase  in 
salary.  These  sums  are  only  paid  once.  The  finance  committee 
of  every  school  pays  5  per  cent,  of  the  fixed  .salary  attached  to 
every  teaching  post  in  tlie  school. 

Each  nupil  in  the  Secondary  Schools  pays  three  florins  yearly, 
and  the  rf ational  Exchequer  sets  aside  a  certain  .sum  eacli  year 
tor  the  pension  fund. 

Tlie  salaries  of  men  and  women  are  cijual,  and  the  pensions 
also.  Women  are  not  disqualified  if  tliey  marry.  A  large 
])roportion  of  the  women  teachers  are  married. 

Tlie  following  map  is  liased  on  the  map  contained  in  the 
latest  edition  (1890)  of  th(»  ''Hungarian  Great  Lexicon  Pallas.'* 

A  higher  ])ercentage  of  literate  people  is  found  in  the  cliiet 
towns  tlian  in  the  districts  surrounding  them 

These  st4itistics  arc  obtained  in  a  very  conscientious  manner 
by   testing   each    person    individually,   and    by    making    local 

i]K]uincs. 

Catherine  I.  Donn. 
Th(*  Owens  CV)lleg(\ 
>ranehester. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

The  following  letter,  which  forms  a  most  valuable  suppleiueut  to  my 
per  was  written  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Emil  Reich,  whose  intimate  knowle<^ 
jth  of  Hungary  and  England  makes  his  opinion  of  vital  importance.  He 
was  good  enouffh  to  penise  my  report  in  proof,  and  he  has  kindly  giyen 
his  consent  to  have  the  letter  printed.  1  should  like  to  add  that  race 
characteristics  and  other  causes  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
differences  he  mentions. 

C'atherink  T,  DopD. 


17,  Tavistock  Road, 

Westboume  Park, 

London. 
Dear  Miss  Dodd,  August,  1901. 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  valuable  report  on  the  Hungurian  system 
of  education,  which  I  have  read  ^vith  great  interest  and  much  admiration 
for  your  careful  and  instructive  work. 

It  is  with  some  mis^vings  that  I  add  the  present  letter  to  your  report 
For,  much  as  I  appreciate  your  very  congenial  and  sympathetic  views  of 
Hungary  and  her  educational  system,  I  cannot,  alas !  but  i>art  comjiany 
^lith  you  with  regard  to  many  a  vital  point  of  that  system. 

The  system  of  education  in  the  (jymnasM  and  miltanodak  of  Hungary 
sins,  according  to  my  experience,  iii  its  very  strategy,  in  the  choice  of  its 
very  object.  It  aims  at  making  of  Hungarian  young  men  of  eighteen  years, 
tyi^es  of  those  strange  creatures  whom  the  Germans  aptly  call  bilaungswiithuj. 
According  to  the  syllabus  of  weekly  lectures  to  be  attended  by  the  better- 
class  youths  of  Hungary  in  conformity  with  ministerial  ordinances,  such  as 
that  dated  May  6, 1899,  these  young  men  must,  from  their  fomteenth  to 
their  eighteenth  year  of  age,  attend  28  lectures  on  the  entire  curriculum  of 
Knowledge  in  the  course  of  each  week,  for  nine  months  and  a  half  every 
year.  And  since  the  home-work  entailed  upon  them  cannot  possibly 
average  less  than  three  hours  a  day,  the  Hungarian  youths  (at  any  rate, 
from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  ei^jjhtecn)  are  re^iuired  to  spend  eiaht  hours 
a  day  with  the  unremitting  and  arid  lal)our  of  aoiuiring  pm-ely  theoretical 
knowledge  of  sciences  phflological,  historical,  mathematical,  geographical, 
natural,  and  i)hilo80phical.  ^Vs  against  this,  their  bodily  or  physical 
exercises  are  restricted  to  two  horn's  a  week.  In  other  woms :  the 
Hun^rian  y.ouths  are  excessively  surfeited  with  i)urely  intellectual 
nourishment,  whilst  their  physical  culture  is  left  practicallv  unheeded. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Magyar  youth  cannot  but  become  top- 
heavy.  No  doubt  many  of  them  know  a  g<XKl  deal  about  various  things  : 
nay,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  avemge  young  Hungarian 
•  disposes  of  a  far  greater  amount  of  lxM)k-knowledge  tlian  does  the  average 
voung  Briton.  My  experience  of  the  purely  intellectual  asjKicts  of  tn 
better-class  British  youth  has  been  botli  extensive  and  intense.  I  have 
taught  hmidreds  of  Oxford  and  (Jambridge  men,  also  younger  men  from 
Harrow,  Eton,  Wellin^n  College,  etc.,  etc.,  and  I  cannot  help  noting, 
that  they  excel  neither  in  knowledge  acquired  nor  in  the  powers  of  acquiring 
it.  Their  memory  is  indifferent ;  their  imagination  cold ;  their  i)ower 
of  mental  co-ordination  or  rapprochement  feeble.  They  are  by  no  means 
ijehildet ;  nor  do  they  really  care  to  be  so.  If  anything,  some  know  Greek 
and  Latin  well,  othei-s  know  mathematics.  That  is  the  Ultima  Thde  of 
their  Bildung. 

But  with  all  these  deficiencies  in  point  of  book-knowledgp,  no  sane  man 
can  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  prefer  the  ungehildete  British  youth  to  the 
hochgebtldete  Hungarian  young  man.  The  latter  speaks  fluently,  glibly,  and 
on  Wagner's  operas  as  well  as  on  the  English  Cabinet.  He  is  often  brilliant 
and  witty,  ana  no  mean  versificator.  He  is  naturally  a  goo<l  journalist,  and 
5589.  \.v^ 
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no  country  ha^*,  relatively,  Ixitter  journals  than  has  Hungary.  Languages 
he  learns  with  ^'reat  facility,  and  of  the  literatures  of  the  Western  nations 
he  lias  a  wi«le  knowle<l;re. 

Xot  s<»  the  Oxford  or  (*anil»ri<l^'e  man.  Quite  the  i-ontmry.  He  siieaks 
with  (litHculty,  and  sehhun  knows  more  than  one  language.  For,  rieing 
a  man  at  eighteen,  he  shares  also  the  well-  known  incajiaeity  of  adults 
for  the  aeijuisition  of  foreign  languages. 

r  sjii<l  the  liritiMi  young  man  is  a  hhdi  at  eighteen.  Flere  is  the  whok* 
ditlerenre.  The  Hungarian  educational  system  makes  rhetx>rieians  ;  tin* 
Ihitish  makes  men.  There  is,  to  my  lights,  no  jmssihle  choice  iKjtween  tin- 
two  systems.     Permit  me  to  put  my  view  on  a  scnnewhat  broader  Uisis. 

It  seems  to  me  incontnivertihlc  that  the  UKMlern  St^ite  cannot  <levclo|i 
with  eoual  success  all  the  three  greiit  groups  of  forces  inherent  in  all 
civilised  human  ])eings— the  emotional,  the  intellectual,  and  the  volitional. 
The  first  the  State  must  leave,  to  the  family,  the  siniety,  and  the  Chun*h. 
The  intellectual  forces  the  State  ought  to  cultivate  indeed,  hut  surely  n<»t 
at  the  ex[>ense  of  the  volitional. 

Thus,  f^.f/.,  take  Hungary.  There  the  State  <leveloi»s  the  intellectual  forces 
at  the  exj>ense  of  the  \oliti<»nal  (mono|K)lisiug  all  the  latter  for  its  own  u>e 
an<l  l»enetit).  Well,  has  that  colossjU  anumnt  of  works  of  intellectual 
supererogation  led  to  any  startling  feats  of  the  intellect  ?  Does  Hungary 
suriaise  the  world  with  great  inventions,  great  ])hilosophies,  gi-eat  mercan- 
tile enter|)rises,  or  great  -musi<-al  compositions?  Consider  tlie  last  alone. 
Kveryhody  knows  how  nuisical  tlie  Hungarians  are  ;  Imt  nolxxly  iran  point 
tf>  first  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  t^)  second  or  thinl  class  musical  works 
written  hy  contem|K»rary  Hiuigarians.  Wheme  that  disercpancy  ?  Whence 
that  incongruity  between  caiuse  and  etlect  t 

The  answer  is  simple  iinleed  to  the  student  of  Jhitish  civilisjition.  (Jreat 
inventions,  great  philosophies,  great  mercantile  enterjuise.s  no  le.s.s  than 
great  nnisieal  comiK».sitions,  re<ptire  considerable  nitellectual  jiowers 
indeed  :  however,  in  additi<»n  to  that,  aufl  paramountly,  they  ixM|uire  givat 
volitional  j^owers  too.  In  r^'onardo  da  Vinci,  ov  Mozart,  in  ISewtcm  or 
Leibniz,  or  l*]dison,  there  were  not  oidy  great  brain  |K)wers,  but  chiefly 
immense  i»<»wers  of  self-reliance,  selt'-<ontrnl,  of  will,  of  perseven\nce.  of 
manly  ii. dependence.  Now  the  Hungarian  educational  system  df»es  not 
cultivate  these  volitional  fones.  TIm*  r»riti>li  games,  these  the  chief  agency 
in  the  formation  of  tlie  Uriti^li  \ontli's  eliara<ter,  are  totally  absent  :  in 
fact,  people  have  no  time  for  surh  "silly"  tilings  in  a  country  where  the 
young  man  has  to  t»»il  away  eight  hours  a  day  over  innumerable  theories 
and  endless  bo:»k-lore.  The  conse^pimre  is  that  all  the  intellectual  masse> 
in  the  head  of  a  young  Hungarian  remain  inert,  or  are  frit tere<l  away  ui 
journalism  and  lowfr  A^/Ax  hftn>.  The  young  Ihiton,  in  playing  hi> 
games,  steels  not  rmly  this  nniscle  or  that,  hut  lii'>t  of  all  his  \olitional 
fj)rces.  The  puny  gymnastic  ex«Meises  at  Hungarian  gymnasia  may  indeed 
strengthen  one  or  anotlnr  muscle.  The  \olitional  forces  they  leave  entirely 
um-ultivated.  Xor  is  there  in  Hnngary  any  otln-r  means  of  systematically 
nerving  the  v<»litional  powers  of  their  youth.  I  eannot  here  enter  on  an 
♦  xamination  or  suggestion  of  su<h  means.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain  : 
the  Hungarian  System  has  no  sinh  nuaiis  for  the  bracing  and  steeling  of 
will-|M)Wer,  self-reliance,  indepetnience,  and  |MM-.M'verance,  and  hence  utterly 
mis>es  its  aim.  The  h»rees  just  mentioned  are  th*  world-moving  forces, 
(an  anyone  stu<lying  English  history  fail  to  wonder  at  the  curious  fact, 
that  Knglaml  nlayed  a  dr-risive  lole  in  the  world's  history  even  at  a  time 
\\ii«Mi  her  iMi|)ulation,  as  at  the  beginning  «»f  the  ei;ihteenth  <*entury,  seanvly 
eipialh'd  <iue-f<Mntli  of  the  nopulation  of  Krance,  an<l  one-third  of  that  of 
Ot'rmany  f  l»ut  owing  to  the  English  system  ot  making  men,  and  not 
rhetoricians,  and  that  at  a  \ery  early  agi*  t«M»,  at  eighteen  or  ninett*eii  : 
I'.ngland  always  jM»s.s<'><,'d  as  many  nn-n  as  did  France  or  (iermany,  wheiv 
niaiiliness  is  d«'Velr)peil  oidy  after  the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-live. 

The  Hungarian  system  of  edu«'ation  makes  rhetorieians,  I  said.  And  in  that 
"I*  circumstance  my  eountr\men  t>ught  to  tind  tln'  explanation  of  nianv  a 
puzzle  for  the  solution  of  which  tiiey  have  >o  far  vainly  advanced  a  motley 
description  of  the<>ries,  laws  and  essays.  The  better-class  Hungarian  Im.s,  up 
to  hU  eightr'eiith  year,  hurriedly  gone  through  so  many  seiences  as  to  disgust 
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liini  for  the  rest  of  hi.s  life  with  all  serious  reading.  Moreover,  a.s  the  rheto- 
rician that  he  is,  lie  does  really  think  himself  suffiriently  instructed.  He  has 
f^ate^'ories  and  jihraries  ready  lut  for  all  emergencies.  I  defy  anyone  to 
inipress  the  average  Hungarian  gentleman  of  thirty^  with  any  new  ide«i  on 
science  or  philosophy  at  all.  All  Uiivel  instruction  is  diluted  hy  the  waters 
of  rhetoric  ;  and  it  may  1h3  stiid  in  soher  truth,  that  the  very  scientific  over- 
training of  Hungarian  youths,  renders  thein  ahsolutely  indifferent  to  serious 
reading  in  after  life.  Taine  is  very  much  admired  in  Hungary.  Let  me 
•  piote  his  words  as  to  tlie  ullimate  effects  of  that  over-tmining  of  the 
youthfnl  mind. 

"  .  .  .  .  lorsijue  Vactiuisition  des  cadres  g<uieraux  est  aisee  et  prt''c<K.*e' 
lesinit  court  risque,  de  devenir  |>aresseux  ....  Souvent,  an  sortir  du 
college,  jnesipie  toujours  avant  vingt-cinq  ans,  il  |>ossede  ces  cadres,  et, 
comme  ils  sont  comuKMles,  il  les  appli(|Ue  a  tout  sujet :  fl^'sorNnu's  if 
ii'dpjnwl  ifliiA,  il  so  croit  suttisiimment  muni.  J I  se  contente  de  raisoinier, 
et  freiiuemment  il  raisonne  \\  vide.  W  n'est  jws  an  fait  ;  il  n'a  jwis  le 
renseignement  sjH,'cial  et  cimcluant  :  //  //r  xent  jMta  ifti'tl  Ini  //timtftte,  il  ne 
va  pas  le  chercner,  il  ivpete  des  idees  de  vieux  journal  ....''  (Taine, 
XfffeK  SHI'  rAiiifh'trn<\  J>' ed.,  ISJM),  p.  iWo).  My  jiainful  ex])erience  with 
Hungarians  coming  to  England  ti»  stndy  the  institutions  of  this  country, 
fully  hears  out  the  statement  of  the  great  French  thinker  in  every  detail. 

Vou  will.  I  trust,  nt»t  think  me  rude  in  giving  such  ungiuirded  expression 
t<»  my  ilisiipprovjil  of  the  Hungarian  system  of  education,  which,  in  yonr 
rep(»rt,  api»ears  in  such  a  favourahle  light,  rndouhtedly,  the  IJritish 
>ystem  undervalues  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  forces  somewhat  trni 
much  ;  in  fact,  the  Ihitish  youth  is  luought  up  in  hahitual  contempt  for 
method,  for  generalizations,  theories,  n/fctrttK,  and  for  everything  outside 
)K)litics,  religion,  husiness  or  siMHts.  This,  it  may  he  siilnnitt^d,  oughf  not 
any  hmger  to  he  tolerated,  considering  that  the  ahove  equii»ments  of  the 
UKHlern  scientific  spirit  have  l»een  eiigcrly  achq)ted  hy  most  civilized 
nations,  and,  if  |>eisistently  neglected,  must  cause  Kngland  to  lag  Iwhind 
her  numerous  rivals.  On  the  other  hand,  I  canni»t  refrain  from  warning 
my  countrymen  that  their  system  in  creating,  as  it  does,  a  crowd  of  top- 
heavy  fifrrnff,  must  inevitably  prove  alwutive  in  the  ever-increasing 
*st niggle  of  nations. 

Relieve  me  to  l»e,  tlear  Miss  IKkM, 

Yours  faithfidly. 

Kmm.  IJekji. 


APPENDIX  11. 

The  following  shows  the  proportion  with  regaitl  to  age  and  seX  of  tho 
••hildren  of  school  age  in  IWKJ-T  : 

IU>vs  from  <>  to  Iti  years         ....  l,()4:iH38 

Girls     „          .,            „            ....  1,017,:34K 

IJoVs  from  I:Mo  1.')  years       .         .         -        .  4.")4,68^< 

(liils     ,,           „         *   „            ...         -  423,2:^6 


Total  number  of  children  of  school  age-  :i,931>.lO(> 

The  percentages  are  as  follows  : — 

70*13%  of  children  of  school  age  are  between  ii  and  1-2  years* 
:i9-87%  „  ,,        ,,  .,       13  and  1">  years 

riO'OH"/  ,.  .,        „    are  JJoys. 

49*05%  ,,  ,        ,     areOirU 
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The  following  are  the  projwrtious  according  to  Keligioii  and  Itac^  :- 


Komau  Catholics 
(jrreek  Catholics 
Greek  Oriental   - 
Evangelical 
Keformed  Church 
Unitarian   - 
Jewish 
Others 


49  i)er  cent. 
11    «     „ 


52  per  cent 
12    „      « 


,  almost 


13  „     „         Ivoumanian         -  16    , 
8   „     „         Slavok        -        -  12    , 

14  „     „         Serbians     -        -  3    , 
0*39     „         Croatian     -        -  2    , 
r>   „     „      ;  Rutheues    -        -  3   „     „ 
001      ,,      I   Others        -        -  Ce        „ 

Classifying  the  children  in  actual  attendance  in   the  schools  in  1890-7 
according  to  age  and  sex,  we  get  the  following  figures  : — 

Boys  from  6  to  12  years          -        -  924,337 

(Jirls     „         „           V              837,939 

Boys  from  13  to  15  years        -----  330,061 

Oirls     „         M           „              249,287 


Fotal  number  of  chiklreu  of  school  age  in  the  schools    2,341,624 

Kcording  to    Religion  and  Language  gives   us  the 


The  classification 
following :  — 

Roman  Catholiir    - 

(treek  Catholic 

(4reek  Oriental  Church 

Reformed  Church - 

Evangelical  - 

Unitarian 

Jewish  -        .        -        ' 

Others  -        .        -        - 


Hungarian 
German 
Roumanian 
Slavok  - 
Servians 
(/roatiau 
Ruthenes 
Others  - 


1,221,041 
204,280 
242,919 
346,113 
199,699 
9,020 
Il7,7a5 
241 

2,341,624 

1,267,410 

316,779 

291,864 

296,060 

03,660 

36,109 

52,556 

17,120 


2,341,024 
XuMBEK  OF  Schools,  Gilvdk  and  Kind  in   1890-7. 


Kin<l  oi  Schools. 

Total. 

Kleuien 
tary. 

State      

I,3:.IJ 

1,257 

Communal        

1,910 

1,800 

Koman  Catholic 

5, 1 12 

5,383 

Greek  Catholic 

2,101 

2,098 

Cireek  Oriental 

1,78J) 

1,7>^0 

Kvanj,^elical       

1,385 

1,373 

Refornicd  Clnircli 

2,147 

2,142 

Cnitarian          

3S 

:»,s 

Jewish 

rrJH 

520 

l*rivatu 

1(;2 

137 

Fnundcd  l»v  Sociolirs  ... 

IH) 

S3 

Higher    ,,.- 
.Elemen     ^^^^^" 
tary. 


'  Schools. 


10 

u 

I 
1 

1 
1 


82 
91 
42 
'2 
') 
11 


Girls' 
Higher 
Schools, 


12 
3 


10,951 


1(;,023 


32 


208 


28 
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CJaaaifying  these  schools  as  Mixed,  Boys  and  Girls',  we  sret  the  following 
figures :—                                                                      »       o  © 

J?ixe<i  -  14^344 

g?>;^ 1,234 

Girls'    -         - 1^373 

i)i  the  a^regate  of  VVouien  Teachei-s,  the  proportions  in  the  various  kinds 

of  schools  in  1896-7  were  as  follows  :— 

State  Schools 37  per  cent. 

Communal  Schools       -        -        -        -        -  27      „ 

Roman  Catholic  Schools      -        -        -        -  17      '„' 

Greek  Catholic  Schools        -        -        -        -  0*9    ", 

Greek  Oriental  Schools        -        -        -        -  7*9 

Reform  Church  Schools        -        .        .        .  4-3 

Unitarian  Schools 4-4    " 

Jewish  Schools 12-8 

Private  Schools 34-8    || 

Schools  founded  l)y  Societies        -        -        -  35-6    ," 
These  figures  show  that  the  tendency  in  the  State  schools  is  to  encourage 

Women  teachers. 


APPENDIX  III. 
Ai^c  of  Pupils  in  Sctondnry  Schools  in  1896 


Uver    9 

and  1 

undt 

jr  10 

years 

(»f  age 

61 

„     10 

'J 

11 

5J 

It      .      ' 

-     2,181 

.     11 

n 

12 

,) 

M 

-     6,014 

„     1-^ 

M 

13 

»> 

?i 

^     8,159 

„     13 

•)■) 

14 

JJ 

?i 

-     8,531 

,,      14 

), 

1.") 

»1 

» 

„      1.') 

1"* 

16 

J? 

-     6,162 

»     16 

)3 

17 

1> 

„ 

-     4,949 

n       17 

«? 

18 

,, 

)> 

-     3,995 

V     18 

.s 

19 

„ 

'5 

-     2,887 

n        19 

51 

L'O 

,, 

?i 

1,493 

„     20 

»J 

i>l 

,, 

'J 

646 

„     :^1 

1, 

'I'l 

•» 

»>                         "                 " 

225 

Older  thaniil 

" 
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Primal rv  iiistru'-ti^ni  in  Srrviii  uas   nuin^'imisiHl   hy   the  Hlim*-  i 
I  itin  hi  vv  III' Jiilv,  ISl^S,  uiiirli  4ivicle<l  jirimarv  sfhnul.H  itiln  tVmr - 
r;ih;i;^<iririi  :    {A\  Kli*iiiriil^in  srh<>ols.  ioiiiprising    infant    srlmnls 
iiiul  |H'iiiiarv  srluMils  for  l«ivs  ,in<l   ;4;irls  :  ([>)    Jlii^Hiei    priniiirv 
siliiKils.  »M»tm>rising  (^nnTivuintinii  schools,  liiLflior  priiiuiry  mIiooIs 
fur  h(iys  (*'  c^ivil  "   s<rlio(»ls)  ant  I  liiLflier  srliools  fur  */]v\s. 

Thrre  are  private  as  uvll  as  pnMi4-  ]iriniary  si-hools,  hut  all 
ahko  arc  untlor  the  suprctnc  mntrol  nf  the  Milliliter  of  Tulilic 
Instnirtiuri  and  l^ihlii*  \VHrslii)K  who  [ircsrrilies  the  conrse  i*\ 
instrurtiou  and  time  tahli",  as  well  aslhr  practical  rcLfulations  of 
the  schools  and  the  <|iialiticatirnis  anri  duties  of  the  t(*aehcrs. 

The  law  i»f  I8US  rlivi<leti  ilic  whole  citiiniry  int<»  niueteiMi 
(»c|jt<:*itlional  areas,  eaeh  with  a  srlniol  hoard  eonsistinyf  of  the 
[trefet;!  of  tlie  eonnty  and  tln'  connty  doctor,  an  engineer,  and  a 
tle|e<;ate  from  each  district.  Tliese  hoards  snpervise  the  provisiorr 
and  maintenanee  of  school  iHiildinu^s,  mana^^e  the  educational 
linanees  of  the  eonntv  and  control  the  educational  policy  of  iht^ 
(*ominnnes. 


I 


Here,  as  els^nvdierc,  the  elementary  school  ediimtes  and  t;irls*  umI 
instrircts  i^iildrrvn  of  Ijoth  sexes.  Tlie  law  cfmtcmplates  separate  is 'y'''*^*'!*  "'Is] 
sehoiils  for  hoys  and  i^iiis.  and  tlm  towns  and  lap^^M*  vd lathes 
possess  lliein,  so  that  children  of  diflcrcnt  sexes  are  net 
tauirlit  tot(4*ther  except  in  the  smaller  rural  lomrrnin*  s  wlieii- 
there  is  only  a  hoys^  s<ho.»i  wliiih  is  attended  hy  a  small 
nundier  of  i^'irls. 

Attentlanee  at  the  elcmenlarv  sclio«il  is 


i 


ckmpidsory.     A   chiltl  Siitnul 


tlli'    srliool    in  AMoa.li.nr#\ 


can  oniy  lHM*xl*nl|^t(*([  ti'ctni  rci^niiar  atten<lanee  at  tin'  sriioot  m 
whic  h  he  is  cm^olled  on  one  of  the  iVdlc'wini^  j^Tonuds:  (a)  ineur- 
»h\v  tliscase  or  infirmity  or  e(»nta*4ions  illness  :  (h)  extreme 
poverty  ancl  destitution*:  (cj  the  attainnn'nt  of  the  age  of 
exemption,  nainely.  for  hoys  tilter*n  and  for  irirls  thirteen  yeaix 

The  primary  sehfiol  comsc  Jasti;  lour  years,  divided  into   four  tIh' S<*lio*»l 
graili's.     The    smalh^r   seVmols,  M'ith   less  than   70  ehiklren,   are<*«"4»^^. 
une-elass  sfdiools  und*  r  one  master  (or  niistress);  sehoeds  with 
tuon*  than  70  have  t  wo,  and  tliose  with  <^ver  140  (hildreu  have 
three    masters  (or  mistresses)  uiel  n    corresp<indii»i;:  nund«er  of 
classes. 

The  school  year  hegins  in   the   urUin   scliools   on   the   10th  of  Tlu*  s*  UcmjI 
August  and  in  the  rural  scho<»ls  on   the  1st  of  SeptetulH.*r.  antl^*^-^* 
tmishcs  oil  the  151  li  of  June. 
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Piihlic  hifitriirtioii  !v  f^vvla. 


Tlie  Curri.         The  oleinentary  school  (Mirriculum  for  boys  and  girls,  as  fixed 
ruluin.  |,y  ]f^yy  ji^  Xovcmber,  1800,  is  given  in  the  rollo^ving  table. 


Snlijvrts. 


Reliffiouft  Instruction 
Mother  Tonpie  -        -        -        - 
National  History  and  Geography 
Arithmetic      and     Geometrical 

figures. 
Natural  Si'ience* 
Freehand  Drawin*?  ami  Writing  - 
Manual  Work     -       -        -        - 

Singing 

G\inna8ticn  and  (ianies 


'     — - 

— 

- 



-     -      -     -- 

Classes. 

Total. 

I. 

II. 

ni. 

IV. 

0 

2 

2 

2 

ft 

8 

8 

0 

6 

2ft 

- 

- 

3 

4 

7 

4 

4 

4 

4 

10 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

ft 

i 

2 

2 

2 

ft 

2 

.> 

2 

2 

ft 

'2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

22 

22 

26 

27 

97 

Teaching 
Staff. 


*  With  agriculture  in  the  Ijoys'  and  domestic  economy  in  the  girls 
fk^hoolrt. 

In  tho  year  1898-09  there  were  in  Servia  1,921  primar}' 
school  toachei*s.  1,0.^4  masters,  and  884  mistresses  in  1,105 
schools. 


Appoiiitiuont  Primary  school  teachers  are  »ai)ix)inted  by  the  Minister  of 
Education.  In  onlor  to  U^  eligil)lo  they  miLst  liave  passed 
creditably  through  a  normal  college  or  a  girls*  high  school 
according  to  their  sex  (although  there  are  actually  a  very 
small  mmiber  of  t(\ichors  employed  in  Ser\'ian  schools  who 
have  not  fultilled  this  condition),  they  must  then  have  served 
for  two  years  as  candidates,  and  lastly  they  have  to  pass  the 
statutory  examination.  Except  to  meet  a  deficiency  of  male 
teachers,  mistresses  cannot  be  ap{X)inted  to  boys'  schools,  and 
then  only  to  the  two  lowest  classes.  Thev  must  be  unmarried, 
unless  they  are  the  wives  of  primary  school  teachers. 

Salariet.  The   Sidaiy   of  a  primaiy  school  master   connnences   at   800 

francs  a  yciU*,  rising  hy  six  five-vearly  increments  (the  first  three 
of  250,  the  last  three  of  300  francs)  to  a  maximum  of  2,450 
francs,  which  may  thus  be  reached  after  thirty  years*  .service. 
Mistresses  begin  with  an  annual  siilarv  of  750  fmncs,  receiWng 
an  increase  of  250  francs  every  five  veal's  till  a  maximum  of 
2,250  francs  is  attained.  Candidates  of  both  sexes  are  unpaid. 
In  addition  to  their  salary,  teachers  receive  from  their  commune 
free  lodging  and  fuel,  or  an  equivalent  pecuniar}-  allowance 
var)nng  from  .'0  francs  a  month  in  Belgmde  to  30  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  20  in  the  villages.  Moreover  the  Education 
Department  awanls  premiums  for  signal  success  in  the  installa- 
tion  of  school  gardens    and    in   manual   tmining.  as   well   as 
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indomnitios  to  a  nuixiinum  amount  of  500  francs  a  year  for 
specially  difficult  or  important  services. 

Ten  years'  service  entitles  teuchers  of  l>oth  sexes  to  a  pension  Pensions, 
in  case  of  incapacity  from  mental  or  bodily  affliction  or  any 
other  cause,  and  all  alike  can  claim  a  retiring  pension,  equal 
in  amount  to  their  sjilary  at  the  time  of  retirement,  after 
thirty-fivo  years*  service.  The  pensions  arc  defmyed  by  the 
national  exchequer,  the  salaries  being,  by  the  law  of  1898, 
charged  to  the  communal  authorities,  or,  in  the  case  of  Belgrade 
and  Nisch,  to  the  municipalities. 


Ni  MBER  OF  Masters  and  Mistresses  Employed   in  Primary 
Schools  at  Various  Salaries. 


JFtct. 

1 

Fha.;  frt».     ¥'rtm. 

1         1 
Ffui.    Fret*  ¥tm,i  Wtf^,     TuCiiIb. 

'          '          ' 

Salaries - 

i2450 

2150 

18,50 

1^-jo!  im  ia-iO 

80oi  cm  nm  rjm 

^- 

Number     of 
Teachers  - 

9 

4€ 

82 

124!     ^40     432     783     83        1        7 

1 

1, 8m 

l^ercentage  - 

O'.o0 

rm 

4-59 

6'ft3  13-7]  23  79  43*12  4  90  OUl  0*38 

1                    1 

lOOtW 

Before  1890  Government  inspection  of  the  schools  was  iMpection. 
confined  to  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  was  carried  out 
by  specially  appointed  delegates  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. But  the  special  Goveniment  grants  mentioned  above 
being  allocated  strictly  according  to  results,  an  organised  system 
of  Government  inspection  was  required  and  was  inaugurated  by 
the  law  of  1890,  which  assigned  a  permanent  inspector  to  each  of 
the  nineteen  educational  districts  and  one  to  Belgrade.*  £ach 
of  these  inspectors  has  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers  under  his  super\d8ion,  and  is  required  to  visit  every 
school  in  his  district  at  least  three  times  in  the  course  of  each 
school  year.  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  royal  ukase  from 
amongst  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  normal  and  secondary 
schools  having  over  ten  years'  service  ;  or,  failing  this  source  of 
supply,  higher  primarv  schoolmasters  of  over  ten,  and  distin- 
guished primary  school  teachers  of  over  fifteen  years'  service,  are 
eligible.  The  inspectors  are  divided,  according  to  their  salaries, 
into  five  classes,  in  each  of  which  they  must  serve  at  least  five 
years,  the  salaries  rising  from  2,500  francs  in  the  lowest,  to  4,500 
francs  in  the  highest  class.  Each  inspector  also  draws  a  travelling 
allowance  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  francs.  Thirty  years'  service 
confers  the  right  to  a  retiring  pension. 

In    conclufiion,   the    following    tables  give    some    statistical  SUtisticp. 
information  as  to  the  number  and  condition  of  primary  schools 

*  For  all  administrative  purposes  Belgrade  forms  a  province  by  itself. 


•  /.I'      ii"  •    ?iir-^t«^    u   pr- ty  !r.».rL  *-    *at=^  >»oniiaX3Hft  •*• 
;-'     .r  ;:;.,£      •-    /      :     .  "  I  ;     :        i "  I  .  l"-    "**  Tf « .ij»    .  i    : 

'■•Art  '.•  »■  i^  -Jfe*  i-^Sk*  ±"BC 

T .'-»  I*  ..   -  •*-'  -'*• 

■ma-  IT  T3IC-  •!€  nC 


r-^A  •*.r^  '    '^M.         ?"  'tir     i.-'y..        .rr^'.        .'^ll  T    >  ^- 

^  ••■  -  -:■  t>  *;'  :4-  i.*-  i"» 

.  *  .  .«  «»    -         '11'         :  •'  *  ^-  '  '  •■<:         '.'.♦•       s>-:2»       i*-s 
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Vnxmxu^^^.         ^^-.f         -*h—.       l-^-.-r.       P.-p:.  ^^^^       ^-..^,^^       |.rr  No.       »;y,-„*' 


I  '..'.'.'■'pt  I '7.'. 


I7:j 

1-7 

'.-47 

:rl7 

.'.  -;*■• 

I.TTi 

\:r. 

^.1 

:{*k; 

••7i»; 

I.;7 

:i,»;4*. 

.1.114 

lut 

I'l 

rv^i 

J«.'/*4 

117 

:i  '*\* 

U.t4^ 

i'.'i 

'..;» 

•  <'i7 

:f::-::v 

7«» 

1  41:. 

:*,.d.» 

.'fc^ 

'*«.;. 

■»/■'» 

n  'At.: 

•i. 

.', ;«»; 

i«i««7 

lb 

^»:7 

1  ■«ii: 

7.<..'.-.»2 

411 

:f  /x: 

1174 
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h. — Higher  Primary  Schools. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  the  continuation  schools,  Contin- a*  ioi 
that,  although  they  only  came  into  existence  in  1899,  theySchoos. 
already  number  176,  19  m  the  towns,  and  157  in  the  villages, 
generally  in  places  which  have  neither  a  civil  school  for  boys 
nor  a  higher  girls'  school.  The  aim  of  the  continuation  schools 
being  to  keep  up  and  complete  the  instruction  received  by  the 
children  in  tne  elementary  schools,  their  curriculum  Ls  the  same 
as  in  the  latter,  with  the  addition,  at  the  discretion  of  the  master 
and  in  compliance  with  local  conditions,  of  certain  branches  of 
agricultural  training,  such  as  vine  and  apple  culture,  and  bee- 
keeping. As  a  rule  the  continuation  school  teaching  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  primary  schoolmaster.  The  course  lasts 
two  years ;  the  schools  being  open  sometimes  only  during 
certam  months  of  the  year,  sometimes  only  in  the  afternoon, 
or  again  only  in  the  morning,  either  exclusively  on  working 
days  or  only  on  holidays  as  local  circumstances  dictate. 

Higher  primary  schools  for  boys  ("civil"  schools)  were  created  Higher  Pi  im 
by  a    recent    law  (1898)  with  a    twofold   object,   namely   to  ary  Scho*  U 
continue  the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  and  at  the  same  ^[^'^y'"" 
time  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  civic  and  industrial  life.     To 
obtain  admittance   to   these   schools   boys   must   have  passed 
through  the  whole  elementary  school  course  and  not  be  more 
than   fifteen.     The  course  lasts  three  years.     The  urban  and 
rural  schools  are  differentiated,  the  former  laying  more  stress  on 
commercial   and  industrial  subjects,  the  latter  on  agricultural 
training ;  but,  as  yet,  only  urban  higher  primary  schools  exist 
using  the  following  programme : — 


Subjects. 


lleli^ous  Insti-uction 

Mother  Tongue 

History  and  Geography     - 
Arithmetic  and  Geometry  - 
Natural  History         -        -        .        - 
Elements  of   Political  Economy  and 
Book-keeping 

Manual  Work 

Freehand  Drawing     -        -        -        - 

Writing 

Singing 

.Gymnastics 

,Gennan  or  French  (Optional)    - 

Total  No.  of  hours 


or 


Classes. 


(4) 


(30) 


11. 


III. 


2 
3 
3 
4 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
(0 


26 
(30) 


3 
3 
3 
4 
2 
3 

3 
2 

2 
2 
(4) 


Curricolo™ 


Total. 


7 
10 

9 
11 

6 

7 

7 
6 
4 
6 
6 
(12) 

79 


(31)      I     (91) 


5589. 


^Nl 
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Teaching 
Staflf. 


HiS^erPkim- 
uySohoolfl 
forGirU— 
Aim. 


The  teaching  staff  of  these  schools  is  recruited  either  from 
primary  school  teachers,  who  are  eligible  after  ten  years'  service, 
and  on  passing  a  qualifying  examination,  or  from  candidates  for 
secondary  school  professorships,*  who  have  passed  either  this 
examination  or  the  qualifying  examination  for  secondary  school 
teachers.  The  salaries  commence  at  1,800  francs  a-year, 
increasing  every  five  years  by  360  francs  to  a  maximum  of  3,600 
francs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1899-1900  there  were  17 
of  these  schools,  with  30  classes,  39  masters  and  838  scholars. 

The  higher  primary  girls'  schools  have  the  same  twofold 
aim  as  the  corresponding  boys'  institutions,  continuing  the  girls' 

feneral  education,  and  traimne  them  in  needlework  and  house- 
eeping.  The  pupils  must  nave  completed  the  dementary 
school  course  before  entering  the  higner  school,  where  the 
instruction  lasts  three  years,  and  embraces  the  following 
subjects : — 


CarrieQlam. 


Teaehing 
Staff. 


Subjects. 


Classes. 


L 


Religious  Instruction 
Mother  Tongue  -       -       - 
History  and  Qeograph  j     - 
Natural  History 
Domestic  Economy   - 
Mathematics      -        -        - 
Manual  work     - 
Writing     -        -        -        - 
Drawing    -        -        -        . 
Singing      - 
Gymnastics        -        -        . 

Total  No.  of  Hours 


German  or  French  (optional) 
Instrumental  music      ,, 


2 
4 
3 
2 

3 

4 
2 
2 
2 


26 


n. 


25 


IIL 


2 
3 
3 

2 

2 


25 


Total 


6 
10 
9 
6 
2 
9 
12 
4 
6 
6 
6 


76 


12 
6 


The  mistresses  of  these  schools  are  chosen  from  amongst  the 
most  able  primary  school  teachers  of  over  ten  years'  standing, 
and  must  pass  a  qualifvincr  examination.  Their  salaries  rise  by 
five-yearly  mcrements  of  250  francs  from  a  minimum  of  1,500 
francs  to  a  maximum  of  2,750  francs.  These  schools  only  came 
into  being  in  1899-1900,  and  up  to  the  present  the  six  schools 
in  existence  are  all  of  them  boarding-schools.  They  have 
9  clas.ses,  11  mistresses,  and  205  pupils. 

All  higher  primary  school  teacners'  salaries  and  pensions  are 
paid  by  the  State. 


♦  See  below. 
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II. — Secondary  Instruction. 


fhe  first  organisation  of  secondary  instruction  in  Servia  dates  Secondary 
from  1844,  and  has  been  modified   by  a  series  of  laws,  the  ^y^]^Q?f 
regulations  actually  in  force  dating  from  an  Act  passed  in  1898.  ganisation. 
This  Act  divides  secondary  schools  into  two  categories,  according 
as   they  have  eight  classes  (complete   school,  '^real"   school, 
gymnasiumV  or  only  six  or  four  (incomplete  school).     In  the 
complete  scnools  the  course  of  instruction  lasts  eight  years,  four 
of  which  are  passed  in  the  junior  and  four  in  the  senior  division. 
In  Servia  all  secondarv  scnools  combine  the  attributes  of  the 
classical  and  modern  school  according  to  the  curriculum  indicated  Caniouluin. 
in  the  follo^ving  table. 


I 

Classes. 

Subjects. 

Total. 

I. 
2 

II. 

2 

III. 

IV. 

V. 
2 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Religious  Instruction 

2       2 

2J- 
1 

12 

Mother  Tongue        -        -      4 

4 

1       4 

4 

1 
4  ,     4 

4 

32 

German    -        -       -        - 

4 

t 

3       3 

3 

3  ,     3 

3 

20 

Latin        .        .        .        . 

B       5 

1 

4        4 

4 

20 

French  or  Greek       -        -     — 

i) 

5  1     4 

4 

18 

Geography        ...       3 

2 

2       2 

1 

1      — 

11 

Servian  &  General  History 

2 

2        2 

3 

3I     3 

3 

18 

Natural  History  (Minera- 
logy and  Chemistry)      -       2 

2 

—        3 

1 

2 

2 

2 



13 

Physics     -        -        -        - 

3!- 

— 

4 

3    . 

10 

Mathematics     -       -       "  1    ^ 

r, 

4        4 

4 

4  ,     4 

4 

31 

Philosophy  (prop«edeiitic)-  1  — 

__  ;  _ 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

Fr^hancl  Drawing  - 

B 

i 

2  1     2 

— 

~  [  ~ 

— 

6 

Writing    -        -        -        * 

2 

1 

_  i  _ 

— 

\ 

— 

3 

Singing     -       ^       -        - 

S 

2 

1 

— 

_  !  _ 

— 

4 

Gymnastics 

2 

2 

2       2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

Total 

28 

S8 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

m 

234 

Besides  two  complete  schools  of  this  type,  there  are  in  Belgrade  Modern  and 
under  the  same  administration,  a  modem  "  real "  school  and  a  g^jj^j^^^ 
classical  school.    The  latter,  founded  in  execution  of  the  law  of  Belgrade. 
1898,  has  as  yet  only  the  two  lowest  classes.     The  curricula  of 
both  schools  are  given  in  the  following  tables. 

6589.  Nlli^^ 


9^ 


j^jgg  Tabu  or 


MoDBBV  School, 


'  L  n.  nL  rr.  v.  vl  vil'tiil 


ToCiL 


RcJkioiM  InrtnictioD     -2222       11-  -jlO 

MoCberToDgiie  -44333333;28 

Geraun  -  -:4433333'3,a6 

Frendi    ------5      5       444  4:96 

Geognphj      ---32222       1       -'-18 
G«iei«l     and      Seman       -222222  3:    15 

Historr, 
Ni&timl  Histoiy     -•22--333  -         13 

Physics  and  Mechanics  .--3---4  5        12 

Chemistiy  and  Tedinical      ---334-  -        10 

Chemistry. 
Mathematics  ---5055555  4         39 

DescriptiFe  Cieoiuetnr     -------2  2:4 

Freehand  Drawing-        -22222224!    18 
Writing  -        -        -        -21-----:-i3 

Sin^ng  -        -        -        -22-----  --4 

(;>Tnnastics     ---2222222  ill6 

Total    ---2828292930303030:  842 


Time  Table  of  the  Belgrade  Classical  School. 


Classes. 


8ul»jects. 


Total 


I.    II.  III.  IV.  V.  M. '  VII.  vni. 


2 
3 
3 

5 

4 
2 
2 

•7 


Ileligi'>UH  Instruction      -  i    2       2       2 
Mother  Tongue       -        -       3       3       3 
Gennan  -  -       3       3       3 

Latin      -        -        -        -      5       5       5 

Tireek      -        -        -        -       -       -       4 

Oorjgraphy      -        -        -'222 
SfirvianA  General  History     -       2       2 
Xatural      History     ancl 

(chemistry 
Physics   -        - 
MathcinaticH  - 
I'hilosriphy  (proiJttjdeutic) 
Frwrliand    Drawing  (op-    (2)    (2)    (2)    (2) 

tional) 
Writiiig  -  -        -  I    2 

Singing  -        -        -        -       2 

Gymnastics     -        -        -       2 


2 
4 
3 

5 
4 

1 
3 
2 


2 
4 
3 

5 

4 
1 
3 

9 


Total 


4 
3 

5 
4 

3 

2 


4 
3 

5 

4 


3  3 

4  3 
3 


,(29)  (29) 


(30) 


(30) 


12 
28 
24 
40 
24 
10 
18 
12 

8 
28 

3 
(«) 

3 

4 

:g 


27  ,  27  .  28     28     30     30  ,     30  j     30         230 
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In  1895  there  were  26  secondary  schools  m  Servia,  of  whieh  NumUer  oT 
nine  were  complete  schools,  a  number  so  excessive  that  it  was  ^*^<=tiool8* 
reduced  to  eleven  by  the  law  of  1898,  five  schools  having  the 
complete  eight  classes  (two  in  Belgrade,  and  three  in  the 
provuices),  foiu'  schools  ha\ing  six,  and  two  four  classes.  Besides 
the  eleven  state  schools  there  are  six  private  institutions  uf  the 
same  type  (two  with  six  and  four  with  four  classes).  The  public 
and  private  schools  are  under  the  supervision  oi  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  pupils  and  classes  in 
the  eleven  government  secondary  schools  in  1898^-99  :— 


Schools, 

is 

55 

P 

P 

-si 

ii 

King  Alexander  Vh  Scliwl  (Belgrade) 
Vouk  8teph.  Karadjitcli's  School  (EelKrade) 
Prince  Milocii  The  Great's  School  (Kragu- 

jevac). 
Km^' Milan  I/s  School  (Nisch)    * 
Dosithee  Olmidovitch's  Schwj]  (Zajecar)     - 
Steph.  Noniania's  8cbfjw^l  (Vmiija) 
Prince  MiehaeFs  SeIiiK>l  (Fijzirevac)    * 
Jevreia  Obreno^Htch's  Schixjl  (Si^bac)  - 
Jovan  Obreuovitch's  School  (Cacak)    - 
Valjevo  Schrio!  (Valjevo)      .        -        -        - 
Saint  Sava's  Scliool  (Pi rot)  -        -        -        - 

8 

8 
8 

8 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 

22 
17 
1» 

U 
0 
6 
7 
7 
6 
4 
4 

054 

490 

454 
319 
191 
362 
285 
266 
220 
124 

56 
42 

28 

24 
21 
17 
14 

15 

la 
11 

12 

Total    -    -    ♦ 

72 

102 

4,300 

253 

I 


^Tiencver  tiie  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  exceeds  the 
inaxiiuum  laid  douii  by  the  new  law  of  50  in  classes  I.-IV., 
40  in  classes  V.  and  VI.,  and  SO  io  classes  VII.  and  VIII.,  the 
class  must  be  subdivided  into  parallel  sections. 

Of  the  4,300  boys  in  secondary  sch<x)ls  in  1899,  4,U»5  were  Number  of 
Servians,  74  were  Jews,  and  31  befouled  to  other  nationalities ;  ^'*l^'^*- 
1,113  boys  were  the  sons  of  public  hinctionaries,  205  of  eccle- 
siastics, 249  of  teachers  and  professors,  1,267  of  inerohantHS,  484 
of  industrialists,  563  of  agriculturists,  and  339  of  parents 
in  various  occupations,  members  of  the  libenil  proiessions, 
artisans^  &c. 

The  school  year  commences  for  iho  secondary  schools  between  Soho  \  Y« 
the  llth  and  24th  of  August,  and  closes  between  the  15th  and 
28th  of  June,  being  divided  into  three  terras  by  hoUdays  of  ten 
days  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

In  order  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  lowest  class  of  a  secondary  Entrntite' 
school,  boys  must  be  over  ten  and  under  thirteen,  must  have  com-  CoiiiUiiutid 
pleted  the  elonientar}'  school  course  and  must  pass  an  entrance  naii^jji^*'"*' 
examination.     After  this  there  are  only  two  examinations  in  the 
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school  course,  one  at  the  cud  of  the  junior  course  (4th  year) 
the  leuving  examination  at  the  end  of  the  senior  class  (8th 
year),  tho  pupils  passing  from  class  to  class  according  to  their 
year's  work  mthout  examination. 

For  the  first  time  in  secondary  schools  the  law  of  1898  imposed 
annual  school  fees  of  forty  francs  in  the  senior,  and  twenty  in 
tho  junior  division.  Poor  and  meritorious  pupils  may  be 
exempted  from  this  payment,  but  no  exemptions  are  allowed 
fruai  tho  entrance  fee  of  5  francs  which  is  paid  by  all  the  pupils, 
and  is  applied  to  form  a  fund  iii  aid  of  pcn^r  scholars.  The  annual 
Iocs  cover  office  expenses  and  the  provision  of  teaching  material 
and  ftpparatus.  In  passing  we  may  remaxk  that  the  total 
exptaiUiLure  on  secondary  schools  in  1899  amounted  to  745,356 
firaues. 

Every  secondary  school  is  managed  by  a  director,  who  not 
only  has  the  control  of  administration  and  instruction,  but  has 
also,  except  in  special  crises,  to  teacli  from  five  to  twelve  hours  a 
week.  All  professors  of  ten  years'  standing  can  become  directors 
of  incomplete  schools,  while  directors  of  incomplete  schools  und 
professors  of  tifteeu  ycai's'  standing  are  eligible  as  du'ectors  of 
cr>mi>loto  schools.  The  director  of  an  incomplete  school,  whose 
appointment  is  only  provisional,  receives  000  francs  a  year,  in 
audition  to  his  ordinary  salary  us  professor ;  while  tho  du'ectors 
of  complete  schools,  whose  appointments  are  permanent,  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  receiving  salaries  of  iS.OOO  francs  and 
5,000  francs  respectively.  All  alike  are  entitled  to  free  fiiel  and 
kKWinij  in  the  school  buildiniJ:, 

The  teaching  staft'  under  the  directors  consists  of  professors, 
assistant-professors,  and  masters  for  special  subjects,  such  as 
languages  (mdess  these  are  taken  by  a  professor),  instrumental 
music,  singing,  drawing,  and  gjinnastics.  Students  leaving  the 
philosophical  faculty  of  the  College  at  Belgrade  or  of  a  univer- 
sity can  become  candidates  for  secondary  school  professorships. 
They  nuist  teach  as  candidates  for  at  least  two  vciira  in  order  to 
Ixj  admitted  to  the  qujiilifjing  examination  which  enables  them 
to  become  assistant  professors.  In  this  capaoityi  or  ns  master  in 
a  higher  primarv  school,  they  miLSt  serve  at  least  thn^  yeaxs 
before  they  are  eligible  to  professorships. 

Professors  and  assistant  professors  are  appointed  by  royal 
ukase.  They  are  required  to  give  from  15  to  18  hours'*' tuition 
a  week.  Candidates  are  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion; they  act  as  assistants  to  the  professors,  for  whom  they 
have  also  to  prepare  papers  on  given  scientific  subjects. 

The  salary  of  a  secondary  school  professor  commenoes  at 
2  400  francs,  rising  by  five-yearly  increments  of  600  fnincs  to  a 
maximum  of  5,400  francs  after  25  years'  service.  Directors  and 
professors  are  entitled  to  a  retiring  pension,  equal  in  amount  to  the 
salary  of  their  last  active  year,  after  thirty- five  years'  service, 
counting  from  their  appointment  by  royal  decree.  Assistant 
profess  >r8  draw  a  salary  of  2  J 00  francs,  and  candidates  receive  a 
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State  grant  which  varies  from  960  to  1,200  francs  a  year.  ITie 
mastei*s  for  special  subjects  are  of  two  gi'adas,  with  salaries 
rising  from  1.200  to  2,500  francs,  and  from  2,100  to  4,000  francs 
respectively ;  they  are  entitled  to  a  retiring  pension  equal  to 
their  last  active  yetirs  salary  after  thirty-five  years'  service* 
Ever)'  secondarv  srh<x4  has  a  nierlical  man  attached  to  it,  who 
is  remunerated  m  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  1899  there  were  in  secondary  school^: — 

133  Professors  and  Directors, 
41  Assistant  Professors, 
8  Maiitera  of  the  1st  gradt?, 
37  Ma^terH  of  the  2nd  gradei 
24  Candidat<.*8, 
10  Honorary  Masters, 

making  a  total  of  253  person-s,  the  sum  of  whose  salaries 
amounted  to  677,322  francs* 

At  the  present  time  Servia  has  two  high  schools  for  gu^ls — one 
at  Beka*ude  and  one  at  Kragujevac.  According  to  the  new 
currieuhmi  drawn  up  in  1890  the  instruction  in  the  junior 
divisions  is  arranged  to  correspond  with  the  work  done  m  the 
higher  primary  girls'  schools,  in  order  that  students  may  pass 
from  such  schools  into  the  senior  division  of  one  or  other  of  the 
high  schools.  The  high  school  at  Belgrade  has  actually  six 
classes,  with  17  sections  and  580  pupils,  while  the  Kragujevac 
school  has  six  cUisses,  with  a  total  of  204  pupils.  Toe  two 
schools  cost  the  State  90,220  francs  annually,  and  they  spend 
8,700  francs  in  teaching  material  and  apparatus. 

Since  1898  these  schools  have  been  managed  by  directors  who  J^j*^'*^* 
have  the  standuig  and  salarj^  of  secondary  school  directors. 
The  instruction  is  given  by  mistresses  drawn,  in  accoi*danco 
with  the  provisions  of  the  same  law,  from  the  regular  students  of 
the  Belgrade  college  or  of  foreign  colleges  or  imiversities,  as  well 
as  from  te^ichers  of  five  years*  standing  in  primary  or  of  three  _ 

years'  standing  in  higher  primary  schools.  Theii*  s^ilaries  com-  Salaiiei 
inence  at  1,500  francs,  increasing  by  250  francs  every  five  years 
to  a  maximum  of  3,000  francs,  and  after  thirty-five  vears* 
service  they  are  entitled  to  a  pension  equal  to  the  highest 
salary  they  have  drawn.  Should  the  supply  of  competent 
mistresses  prove  iusutficient  it  may  be  supplemented  by  the 
appointment  of  professors  from  the  secondary  schools,  who 
retain  their  rank  and  salary.  The  active  staffs  ot  both  schools  at 
present  number  5  professors,  30  women  professors,  10  mistresses, 
and  three  honorarv  mistresses* 


IIL— Special  Schools* 

The  0}*and  Seminary  at  Belgrade. 

This  Ls  one  of  the  oldest  educational  institutions  in  Servia. 
haying  been  founded  in  1836,  and  prepares  students  for  the 
priesthood,  giving  an  exclusively  theological  training  in  a  four 
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years'  coursa  Until  now  the  seminary  has  drawn  its  jn  '  Vom 
the  junior  division  of  the  g}^mnasium,  but  a  law  which  ^  .  >dd 
in  1896,  and  made  fundamental  modifications  in  the  urgiMU* 
sation  of  the  seminary,  restricts  admittance  to  pupils  leaving 
elementary  schools,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  course  to 
nine  yeai^  and  excluding  day  scholars.  Owing  to  this  latter 
provision  the  law  cannot  come  into  operation  until  the  necessary 
buildings  have  been  provided,  which  are  to  be  erected  in  the 
near  future  at  Belgi-ade. 

At  the  present  time  the  seminary  has  224  students,  and  costs 
the  State  37,220  francs  a  year.  The  professors  take  rank  wth,  and 
have  the  same  salaries  as,  proiessors  in  secondary  schools ;  they 
have  all  been  through  a  meologiciil  course  in  Servia,  and  have 
completed  their  studies  in  Russia. 

Konifud  Schools  for  Primary  Teachers, 

There  are  at  the  present  time  two  normal  schools  in  Servia,  one 

at  Alexinac  and  the  other  at  Jagodina,  both  created  by  an  Act  of 
1870.  In  order  Uy  be  accepted  as  students,  boys  must  have  passed 
crediUibly  through  at  le^ost  the  jimior  sections  of  a  gymnasium. 
The  course  lasts  four  years,  a  t^ioporaiy  reduction  to  three  in 
188()  having  been  cancelled  in  1896.  The  proiessors  rank  with 
secondary  school  professors,  but  they  do  not  shiire  in  the 
increase  «if  salary  secured  to  the  latter  by  the  law  of  ISDH,  so 
ihrtt  in  llieir  mse  the  o\\\  soile  of  salaries,  from  2,270  to  5,000 
francos,  remains  in  force.  These  teachers  have  been  educated  at  a 
gymnasium,  or  a  college,  or  at  the  normal  school,  and  sometimes 
at  a  foreign  university  or  college. 

In  1898-99  the  two  normal  schools  had  19  professors  and  20 
students,  and  they  cost  the  State  91,571  francs. 
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IV. — Higher  Instruction. 

The  Univeraity  College  at  Belgrade. 

This  college  has  three  facidties:  |>hilosophy,  law  and  tech- 
nology, each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  sections,  and  gives  a 
a  four  years'  course. 

The  curricula  of  the  three  faculties  are  as  follows : — Id  each 
section   the   entire  course   of   lectures  and    examinations  araj 
compulsory  for  students  of  that  section. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy.    (4  sections.) 

Linf/ulstie  ami  Literary  Sectiaii,  —  Serbo-slav  philol<^y*; 
YougO'sIav  literature :  Latin,  Greek*  French  and  German  language 
and  literature:  Rhetoric:  Pedagogic^:  Philosophy:  Russian 
language  and  literature  :  Ancient  History. 

Optiunal  Subjects: — Polii*h  and  Czech  la: 


f 


Optiunal  Subjects: — Poli^^h  and  Czech  language  and  Uterature. 

Historical  and  Geogmphical  Section.. — ^Geogi-aphy  :  Ethno- 
,'raphy  :  History  of  the  Serves:  General  History:  PedagogiGB; 
'  hilosophy;  Latiii-  Greek:  Archieology 
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Mathematical  amd  Physical  Section. — Mathematics :  Mecha- 
nics :  Descriptive  Geometry :  Astronomy :  Physics :  Meteorology : 
Chemistry:  Pedagogics:  Pnilosophy. 

Natural  Science  and  Chemistry  Section. — Chemistry :  Mine- 
ralogy :  Geology :  Zoology :  Comparative  and  Physiological 
Anatomy :  Botany :  Palaeontology :  Pnysical  Geography :  Physics : 
Pedagogics :  Philosophy :  Hygiene  (optional). 

Faculty  of  Law.     (2  sections) 

Juristic  Section. — Civil  and  Criminal  law  and  procedure: 
Commercial  law:  Private  international  law:  Forensic  medicine. 

Economic  Section. — Jurisprudence :  Administrative  law :  In- 
ternational law.  Economics :  Science  of  finance :  Statistics 
(students  in  each  of  these  sections  have  to  take  the  principal 
subjects  in  both  sections). 

Faculty  of  Technology.     (3  sections.) 

In  the  three  sections  of  this  faculty — engineering,  architecture 
and  mechanics — the  courses  follow  the  same  lines  as  in  the 
corresponding  sections  of  technical  schools,  with  a  complete 
course  of  higher  and  applied  mathematics. 

The  college  possesses  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  an 
astronomical  and  meteorological  observatory,  geographical, 
mineralogical,  geological  and  zoological  collections,  and  a  botanical 
garden  (Jevremovac). 

Besides  lectures,  classes  are  held  in  languages  and  history  ot 
literature,  history,  mathematics,  and  pedagogics. 

The  college  is  governed  by  a  rector  elect^  by  the  Academical 
Council  from  its  own  body  tor  one  year ;  he  is  assisted  by  a  Dean 
elected  in  the  same  way.  The  council  of  each  faculty  chooses  a 
president  from  amongst  its  professors  every  four  years. 

The  professional  staft'  consists  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  Profeaaional 
professors,  appointed  by  royal  decree,  the  posts  being  open  to  Staff, 
competition ;  and  of  honorary  professors,  lecturers  and  readers 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  consultation 
with  the  council  of  the  faculty  concerned. 

In  1899  the  teaching  body  of  the  college  numbered — 

Faculties. 


Ordinary     Professors 

Extraordinary 

Honorary 

Lecturers 

Assistants 

Apparitor 

Reader 


Philosophy. 

1 

Law. 

Technology. 

Total. 

sors  - 

13 
6 

1 
5 
3 

1 

7 
2 

1 
1 

11 
0 

31 

8 
8 
G 
3 

1 

"        " 

" 

"" 

— ■- 

1 
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Nnnber  of        In  189S-99  the  students  of  the  eoUeire  numbered : 
Sta  lento. 

Faculty  of  Phflosophy  107^ 

„  Law  269  U38 

„  Technology  72j 

Of  these  428  were  Servians  and  ten  foreigners  (Jews,  Germans^ 
and  Itdians),  19  were  sons  of  ecclesiastics,  87  of  nublic  function-' 
aries,  17  of  professional  men,  27  of  professors,  173  of  merchants* 
26  of  industrialists,  87  of  agriculturists,  and  3  of  domestic 
servants.  In  1899  the  collie  cost  the  State  329,420  francs. 
Besides  this,  an  annual  subvention,  accorded  by  His  Majesty 
Einff  Milan  and  continued  by  King  Alexander  L,  provides  prize 
for  me  best  work  of  students  in  all  the  feu^ulties. 
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The  view  tbat  the  political,  and  to  some  extent  even  the  morale 
well-being  of  a  nation  depends  in  a  large  meiisure  on  its  material 
weli'are  has  been  more  genemlly  entertiiined  by  the  Japanese 
since  their  country  was  openecf  to  the  influences  of  W  estem 
civilisiition.  The  active  advance  of  European  nations  in  the  East 
— an  advance  sometimes  made  by  means  of  religious  agency, 
sometimes  by  the  sword— has  greatly  affected  the  ideals  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mikado's  Empire.  Formerly,  under  the 
influence  of  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  thcv  conceived 
tranquiUity  uf  spirit  and  a  refined  and  artistic  enjo}inent  of  life  to 
be  the  main  objects  of  hntnan  existence,  and  they  were  con- 
secjuently  well  content  with  a  social  system  based  on  a  hierarchy 
of  inherited  ranks  and  crafts.  But  the  opening  of  the  door  to 
Western  influences  and  the  introduction  of  European  material 
civilisation  had  an  astonishing  effect  on  the  Japanese.  Tbey 
became  to  a  great  extent  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  extreme 
commercialism.  Large  numbers  of  their  leading  men  camo, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  tlie  couckision  that  the  social  principles 
which  they  had  learned  from  their  fathers  were  in  effect  barriers 
to  the  working  of  tho  law  of  natural  selection ;  and  untler  the 
influence  of  much  that  came  to  them  from  the  West,  they 
beciiuie  flrmly  convinced  that  the  most  important  element  in  a 
nation's  strength  was  material  and  conuuercial  welfare,  without 
wbicb,  they  felt  themselves  impelled  to  believe^  the  role  of  Japan 
would  in  the  future  be  that  of  India  or  of  Egypt. 

Though  it  will  be  g-enerally  agreed  that  the  spirit  of  Western 
commercialism  has  thus  bad  an  excessive,  and  what  may  prove 
to  be  in  fact  but  a  temporary,  influence  on  Japanese  thought 
and  character— an  influence  due  in  some  measure  to  an  impertect 
understanding  of  the  deeper  sanctions  and  higher  tj^s  ot 
Western  character, — it  is  inchsputable  that  the  disintegration  of 
the  older  ideals  of  Japanese  hie  has  had  an  important  effect  on 
national  institutions. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  conviction  that  it  was  supremely 
important  to  increase  the  material  wealth  of  the  countrj^  the 
Japanese  have  boldly  tried  to  adopt  ever}^  measure  which  might 
conduce  to  that  end  and  to  remove  every  obstiicle  to  its  rapid 
and  effective  attainment.  Advisers  to  tne  Goveniment,  pro- 
fessors of  all  branches  of  learning,  and  artisans  of  all  kinds  have 
been  called  in  from  Europe  and  America.  Government  oflicials 
and  students  have  been  incessantly  sent  abroad  for  study,  and 
whatever  was  considered  good  an(f  practicable  was  introduced 
from  all  advanced  countnes,  and  waa  first  undei taken  by  the 
Government^  whose  lead  and  example  the  people  had  to  foUow, 
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Indeed,  all  inodem  institutions  iti  Jiipaii  iuivc  been  borrow< 
from  Europe  and  America  in  this  maimer,  and  the  best  [>iirls  ol 
all  di  lie  rent  systems  hiivo  been  adopted. 

Commercial  edncatioii,  among  other  things,  was  considered  by 
the  tii-st  Cabinet  of  the  present  Emperor  to  oe  very  important  for 
promoting  the  for<'ign  trade  of  Japan.  The  origin  of  commercial 
schools  in  Japan  dates  back  to  tho  year  1875,  when  a  private 
business  school  wti8  first  established  in  Tokio  by  the  late 
Viscount  A.  Mori.  Ten  yenrs  after  tho  cstablisliment  of  this  tirst 
institution  one  eonmiercial  school  of  the  highest  standard,  which 
absorbed  the  first  one,  was  instituted  in  Tokio  by  the  Central 
liovernment,  and  since  then  several  others  of  lower  footing  have 
been  opened  by  diftereut  municipalities.  The  former  is  now 
uiUed  tno  Knto  Sho^^io  Giikku  (Higher  Commercial  College), and 
is  by  far  the  most  important  eommercial  school  in  Japan,  It 
assumes  the  position  ot  being  the  central  institution  of  com- 
mercial ethication  of  the  Empire,  where  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  directois  of  ditibrent  conunereial  schools  take  phice  and  the 
policy  to  he  pursued  by  them  is  to  be  detennined 

There  are  at  present  27  public  commercial  schools  in  Japan, 
iuchisive  of  the  Higher  Commerciai  College  of  Tokio,  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  and  no  less  than  300  welbtrained  young 
men  enter  the  business  life  of  the  Empire  from  these  schools 
every  year. 

These  schools  can  1k3  classified  into  three  divisions  acoonUng 
to  their  tlifierent  footing.     They  are  : — 

1.  The  Higher  Commercial  College. 

2.  Ordiui*ry  Commercial  Sehof^ls. 

3.  Elementary  Commercial  Schools. 

Tho  Higher  Commercial  College  of  Tokir  l)elongs  to  tho  tirst 
class.     It  is  said  that  another  institution  of  the  same  frj^  |] 

beestal»lisliod  in  Usabi  by  the  Central  Government     Tli  d 

class  consists  of  the  commercial  schools  of  Osaka,  Yokohama, 
Kob^,  Kioto,  Nagova,  etc.  The  elementiiry  commercial  schtKils 
are  those  of  Yokkatchi,  Kjigoshima,  Knrume,  Toyama,  Shizuoka, 
etc. 

The  ordinary  and  elementary  commercial  schools,  although 
they  are  nnimcipal  ormmisations,  are  partly  supported  by  the 
Central  Government  The  Minister  of  Education  is  entitled  to 
grant  them,  at  his  discretion,  a  certain  annual  subsidy  out  of  tho 
fund  set  aside  in  the  budget  for  that  purpose. 

Besides  these  public  institutions,  there  are  numerous  minor 
private  commercial  schools  in  large  cities,  but  they,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  something  of  the  sjunc  nature  as  jietty  business 
schools  in  America,  and  of  corajmratively  little  importance. 

In  explaining  the  yhlkIus  openvndi  of  comniercial  educ-ation  in 
Japan,  I  cuinnot  do  better  than  to  describe  the  Higher  Commerciai 
Cullege  of  Tokio,  inasmuch  fis  it  is  the  highest  one,  and  the 
nnmicijml  schools  are  siuiply  following  the  lead  of  this  central 
institutioiL  It  must  be  borno  in  mind,  however,  that  although 
the  Higher  Commercial  College  of  Tokio  leads  all  raunicipal 
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commercial  schools,  the  suhjects  of  study  taught  in  the  latter 
differ  from  thoKC  pursued  in  the  former,  and  are  both  less  in 
luimher  and  elementary  in  eharat^ter.  They  are  mostly  deter- 
niiiied  in  uecordiiiice  with  the  neeth*  of  the*  respective  cities  in 
which  the  scliooLs  are  found. 

When  the  Higher  Commercial  College  of  Tokio  was  orgaaised 
by  the  Department  of  Education  in  1885,  the  system  adopted 
was  that  oi  the  Institut  Superieur  de  Commerce  (f  An  vers  with  a 
slight  modification.  But  after  a  few  years'  experience,  and  in 
lace  of  the  successive  estiiblishment  of  numieipnl  commercial 
schools,  the  standard  of  the  College  has  been  raised  tar  above 
that  of  the  Antwerp  Institute.  The  raising  of  the  standard,  and 
the  advance  in  the  position  of  the  College  among  edncational 
institutions  in  Japan,  are  mainly  due  to  the  adminible  ettorts  ot 
Mr,  Jiro  Yano,  who  filled  the  oHice  of  director  from  1885  to  1893» 
and  Mr.  Kenzo  Koyama,  who  held  the  same  position  from  1895 
to  181»8. 

Students  were  sent  to  i\ji twerp  and  Paris  for  study  by  the 
Government  for  the  College,  and  upon  their  return  they  were 
appointed  professors.  In  addition  to  the  Japanese  professors, 
several  foreign  professors  for  commercial  subjects  and  languages 
have  been  called  in  ;  also  Japanese  and  foreign  professors  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  the  College  of  Navigation,  etc,  as 
well  as  some  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Tokio  Court 
of  Appeal  for  various  other  suojects  of  study,  have  been  engjiged 
by  the  College. 

The  Government  has  been  seniUng  students  abroad  con- 
tinuously for  the  College.  At  present  there  are  six  of  them 
stuilj-ing  in  difterent  countries,  viz.,  2  in  Germany  for  the  study 
of  eeononiic  history  and  public  tiuaiice,  2  in  Belgium  for  insurance 
and  railways,  1  in  Englund  for  banking  anti  speculation,  I  in 
France  ibr  commercial  law,  1  in  United  States  lor  railways,  In 
addition  to  these  six,  some  more  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  sent  to 
England  before  long  to  study  shipping  and  warehousing. 

The  faculty  of  the  College,  according  to  the  calendar  for  1898- 
18i»J^  consints  of  15  Japanese  professors,  6  foreign  professors  (1 
Belgian,  2  English,  1  French,  1  Italian,  and  1  Chinese),  10  lecturers, 
and  8  assistant  professors.  Att^iched  to  the  College  there  is  a 
school,  called  the  School  of  Foreign  Langua  ge^s,  whose  professors 
rtlso  teach  thei students  of  the  main  institution.  The  faculty 
of  that  school  consists  of  7  Japanese  professoi's,  8  foreign  pro- 
fessors (I  German,  1  Russian,  1  English,  1  French,  1  Spanish, 
1  Chinese,  nwd  2  Korcjiii),  4  U-itnrers,  and  li  assistant  protessurs. 

The  number  of  the  sUulents  of  the  Higher  Commercial  College 
is  now  a  little  mnre  than  500,  and  that  of  the  School  of  Foreign 
Languages  is  ahnut  200.* 

The  standard  of  the  Higher  Conniiercial  College  is  the  same 


*  In  1K90  tl»o  Schuul  of  Fureig^n  Tiiin^i^ua^ifes  Hopamtod  itst'lf  from  the  Hi|rlier 
(VimmL'DNal  ('i*ll<^^ts  Hiitl  iKicame  an  indeiuMKient  inj^titntion  under  the  direct 
iHintrol  of  tliG  T>ep;irtTiieut  of  £ducattoti«  Some  profeBBOtH,  however^  coutmue 
to  teach  both  of  tht^Mi. 
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as  that  of  the  Imperial  University  Colleges.    The  matriculation 
is  made  in  the  following  manner : — 

Those  who  have  passed,  with  honours,  from  public  andprivate 
Middle  Schools  approved  bv  the  College,  and  from  such  Grovem- 
ment  and  private  schools  as  are  recognised  to  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  above,  have,  up  to  a  certain  nuiaber,  the 
privilege  of  being  admitted  without  examination  inti)  the 
Preparatory  Course  of  the  College. 

All  other  candidates  for  admission  must  pass  an  entrance 
examination  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

Japanese. 
Chmese. 
English. 

Japanese  Penmanship. 
Japanese  Composition. 

Anthmetic;  Algebra;   Geometry,  plane  and  solid;  Ele- 
mentary Tngonometry. 
Geography  and  History  of  Japan  and  other  countries 
Drawing — Freehand  and  MecnanicaL 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 

Zoology,  feotany,  and  Mineralogy. 
Gymnastics. 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  one  year  in  the 
I^reparatory  Course,  three  vears  in  the  Principal  Course,  and  two 
years  in  the  Professional  Department  or  the  Post-graduate 
Course,  making  a  total  of  six  years. 

The  courses  of  study  are  as  follows : — 

I. — The  Preparatory  Course — Oxe  Year. 

(a.)  Japanese  Penmanship       -        -        -        -  2 

(b.)  Japanese  Composition       -         -         -         -  3 

(c.)  English 9 

(d.)  Mathematics — Higher  Algebra  and  Trigono- 
metry    4 

(e.)  Book-keeping 3 

(/.)  Applied  Physics 2 

(g.)  Applied  Chemistry 3 

(Ji.)  French,  German,  Chinese,  Korean,  Russian, 

Italian  or  Spanish  -         -         -        -  3 

(i.)  Commercial  Alorality        .        -        -        -  1 

(J.)  Gyn mastics ^ 

Total  No.  of  Hours  per  week  -        -  33 

The  last  two  subjects — Commercial  Morality  and  Gymnastics 
— require  special  attention. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  the  Department  of  Education  has 
maintained  that  education,  whether  common  or  special,  must 
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have  three  distinct  constituents,  viz.,  Intellectual,  Physical,  and 
Moral  Culture* 

By  putting  the  subject  of  Morality  in  the  schedule  of  studies 
of  the  Higher  Comuicrcinl  College,  the  Department  of  Education 
aims  at  promoting  monility  iu  business  Fife,  and  setting  up  for 
the  momcipfd  connnereial  sr^Ktols  a  standard  of  teaching  on  that 
subject  in  order  to  attain  the  desired  end  throughout  the 
Empire. 

The  course  in  this  suttjcct,  therefore,  aims  to  explain  what  are 
the  public  and  private  virtues  of  business  men,  and  to  make  the 
atuaents  understand  the  importance  of  them. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  in  the  form  of  lectures  in  the 
fallowing  order  :-=- 

L  Exposition  of  the  Outline  of  Modern  Ethiciil  Science. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  Nature  of  Commercial  Morality  from 

tne  Standpoint  of  that  Science. 

3.  Siig|jestions    on    the     Methods    of    forming    Various 
Virtuous  Habits  coiuieetcd  with  that  Morality. 

The  lecturer  in  charge  of  this  important  subject  is  Dr.  Prof.  R 
Nakajima  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio. 

It  IS  very  strange  that  the  subject  of  Commercial  Morahty  and 
its  importiinee  do  not  seem  to  have  received  any  attention  by 
Commerciid  Schools  in  other  countries. 

Neither  the  Institut  de  Commerce  at  Antwerp,  nor  the  Ecolo 
Sup^frieure  de  Commerce  de  Paris,  nor  the  Ocffentlicho  Handels- 
lehransUdt  zu  Leipzig  has  this  subject  in  its  schedule  of  studies. 

Nor  do  American  commercial  educationists  seem  to  recognise 
the  imj>ortiince  of  this  subject  at  all.     Last  year  when  I  visited  the 

University  of 1  happened  to  speak  on  this  subject  to  a  member 

of  the  faculty  of  the Institute.    Curiously  enough  the  distin- 

fuished  gentleman  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
Commercial  Morality.  I  visited  all  business  colleges,  so  to  speaK, 
of  repute  both  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Canada  while  I  was  staying  in 
those  countries.  While  most  of  them  cannot  make  any  claim 
that  they  give  more  than  elementar}^  instruction  in  Ixivok- keeping 
and  typewriting  to  youTig  people  of  both  sexes,  there  is  none 
where  the  important  subject  of  Ethics  has  received  any  attention. 
It  may  be  argued  that  this  side  of  culture  can  be  advantageously 
entrusted  to  the  Church,  ami  the  schools  had  better  look  to  the 
intellectual  side  only.  Rut  as  long  as  there  prevails  in  the 
business  community  the  absunl  notion  that  business  is  outside  of 
the  domain  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church  and  of  the  principles 
of  Ethics  as  well,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  commercml  educa- 
tionists  to  ignore  this  important  subject  of  our  enlightened 
business  life. 

In  the  opinion  of  ilie  present  writer,  it  woidd  be  an  error  to 
regard  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  a  particular  faith  as  the  oidy, 
or  in{lee<l  tlie  chief,  means  of  promoting  morality  among  a  people. 
Experience  seems  U>  show  thai  a  more  potent  instrument  to  tnat 
end  is  to  be  found  in  the  personal  example  ol  the  te^ichers,  and 
in  the  life  actually  led  by  those  who  have  embraced  the  particular 
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form  of  religious  helie£  And  though  he  would  readily  admit 
that  in  eacih  individual  cafio  there  may  be  a  close  connection 
between  the  strength  of  the  raoral  life  and  certain  truths  fimdy 
held  by  the  mind,  he  would  submit  that,  where  rehgious  differ- 
ences make  it  inipnicticmhle  to  teach  any  fomi  of  dognmtic 
religion,  Ethics  should  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  that 
on  this,  as  on  a  common  ground,  Roman  Catholics,  ProtesUuiU, 
Jews,  Butldhists  or  Mohamedans  might  (at  any  rate  so  fiir  as  a 
large  pari  of  conduct  is  concerned)  iigree  to  meet. 

The  sharp  bargaining  spirit  which  seeks  to  get  wealth  awjiy 
from  its  possessors  by  all  methods  tolerated  by  imperfect  law 
which^  in  too  many  aisos,  is  inconsistent  with  morality,  is  charac- 
teristic of  these  degenerate  days  of  our  Competitive  S)3tem. 
Trade  is,  however,  actutdly  hokl  in  groat43r  honour  than  it  deserves ; 
a  jmrt  of  our  rcs[>ecl  for  it  is  duo  to  our  peculiur  blindue^  to  its 
defects.  Let  us  withhold  our  respect  until  it  is  due,  and,  that  we 
mav  justly  honour  tnule,  let  us  uiake  it  bonrmrable. 

A  |>crfect  ideal  of  character  and  conduct  usually  server  the 
purpose  rather  of  a  beacon  than  of  a  goal.  Like  the  star  toward 
which  the  sailor  steers,  it  is  a  thing  never  to  be  reiiehed,  but  *»nly 
distjmtly  ftpproacbcd.  Yet  the  pilot  who  depends  on  a  star  for 
direction  is  m  peril  of  life  if  he  loses  sight  or  it;  and  something 
similar  to  this  is  tnie  of  a  society  which  loses  sight  of  its  moral 
ieleaL  No  fog  ever  iMitted  a  sailor  more  completely  than  the 
dual  code  of  morality,  the  outgi'owth  of  a  degcnorate  mercantile 
Bvstom,  which  has  hlmrledand  baiHed  the  [>oop1c  all  over  the  %rorhL 
The  true  stun'lnrd  of  Ijusiness  dealing  has  been  hidden  ;  it  needs 
to  be  brought  to  the  light  and  placed  where  all  mav  see  it 
Though  it  were  never  rtmched,  it  would  mako  all  the  diftcrttncc 
l>etween  success  aud  failure,  if  our  course  could  1m:»  turned  toward 
it  instead  of  from  it. 

With  regard  to  Gynmastics,  the  synopsis  of  the  Higher  Com- 
mercial College  of  Tokio  gives  the  follomng  categories: — 

L  Light  and  Heavy  Gymnastics, 

2.  Military  Drill  and  Target  Practice, 

It  may  setnu  very  qucor,  especially  to  th*-  Kuglish  aud  American 
minds,  that'  a  college  of  university  stiuKl'ird  laus  Gymnastic.H  in 
its  schedule  of  studies.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will 
reveal  to  them  the  im|M>rtaTice  attached  to  this  bnuich  of  culture. 

Tliero  are  at  least  two  re^isous  for  it:  1st,  a  social  reason; 
2nd,  a  pf)IihHd  reastui. 

That  the  ^^ood  physioue  ami  sound  hetdtli  of  the  people  is 
essential  tor  their  social  integrity  requires  no  explanation.  It  is 
the  very  Iwisis  of  physicial  culture. 

As  to  the  pjlitieal  rt^^ison,  the  imp>rtance  of  which  will  bo 
eiisily  understood  by  most  Kuropcan  peoples,  it  ha^  long  t>een  the 
aim  of  the  JajMtnc^c  Government  t^»  Iiave  a  sufficient  number  of 
tmined  soldiers  at  its  command,  in  addition  to  the  standing 
anny  and  the  reserves,  to  provide  against  emergency.  It  is  not 
at  all  strange,  therefore,  to  find  that  mid<lle  schools,  normal 
schools,  technical  schoolB,  and  various  other  colleges  and  schools 
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keep  great  numbers  of  rifles  for  the  use  of  their  students  and 
train  them  under  military  discipline. 

Another  necessity  of  training  students  xmder  military  discipline 
is  to  make  them  prepare  for  one  year  s  military  service  after 
their  graduating.  Military  service  in  Japan  is  compulsory 
without  discrimmation,  but  for  the  graduates  of  colleges  and 
schools  of  higher  standing,  a  privilege  to  serve  only  one  year  as 
volunteers,  instead  of  the  regidar  three  years'  service,  is  CTanted, 
and  it  is  expected  to  make  ofthem  reserve  oflScers  for  the  National 
Army,  who,  in  time  of  peace  pursuing  their  own  business,  may 
take  arms  in  case  of  emergency  to  command  reserves  and 
citizens. 

In  the  last  Chinese  war  some  of  these  reserve  officers  were 
summoned  and  actually  went  to  the  front.  It  was  then  proved 
that  they  were  as  useful  and  efficient  as  the  military  authority 
expected  them  to  be. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection  that  among 
higher  commercial  schools  the  Higher  Commercial  College  of 
Tokio  is  the  only  institution  that  teaches  Gymnastics  as  a 
compulsory  subject.  The  Handelsschule  at  Frankfiirt-am-Main, 
the  Handels-Akademie  mit  Kaufinftrmischer  Fortbildungsschule 
at  Linz,  in  Austria-Hungary,  the  Commercial  and  Industrial 
School  of  Haarlem,  in  Holland,  etc.,  have  also  Gymnastics  in 
their  schedules  of  subjects ;  but  these  institutions  are  of  lower 
footing  and  of  entirely  diflferent  nature  from  what  we  here  call 
higher  commercial  scnools. 

II.— The  Principal  Course — ^Three  Years. 

The  subjects  of  study  in  the  Principal  Course  of  the  Higher 
Commercial  College  of  Tokio  are  as  follows : — 


1st 
Year. 


2nd 
Year. 


3rd 
Year. 


a. 
6. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

f. 


i 

I 
m. 
n, 
o. 
P' 


Commercial  Correspondence  - 
Commercial  Arithmetic  -        -        -        - 

Book-keeping 

English 

Mechanical  Engineering  -  -  -  - 
Commercial  Products  -  -  -  - 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  - 
Commercial  and  Industrial  History 

Political  Economy 

Public  Finance 

Statistics 

Civil  Law 

Commercial  Law 

International  Law 

Science  of  Commerce      -        -        -        - 
Practice  of  Commerce     -        -        -        - 
French,  German,  Chinese,  Korean,  Rus- 
sian, Italian,  or  Spanish 
Gymnastics 

Total  number  of  hours  per  week- 


32 
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Among  these  the  following  five  subjects  require  a  little  expla- 
nation : — 

1. — Book'keepin^f, 

DiflFerent  methods  of  Book-keeping  of  factories,  banks, 
shipping  and  insurance  companies,  railway  companies,  sole 
traders  and  partnerships,  factors  and  brokers  engjagea  in  different 
branches  of  business,  are  scientifically  dealt  witn;  and  entries 
both  in  English  and  in  Japanese  are  taught. 

This  subject,  together  with  Commercial  Arithmetic,  gives 
students  a  very  good  training  in  the  calculation  of  figures,  which 
is  essential  for  business  men,  whatever  j)osition  they  may  occupy. 

It  is  very  strange  to  find  that  the  majority  of  educated  people 
all  over  the  world,  even  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  conversant 
with  commercial  education,  not  only  do  not  lay  much  stress  on 
Book-keeping,  but  fail  to  understand  its  real  importance. 

A  professor  of  a  well-known  university  in  America,  when  I 
asked  him  why  the  institute  does  not  teach  Book-keeping  as  a 
separate  subject,  remarked : — 

"Well,  perhaps  Book-keeping  may  be  necessary,  but  the 
object  of  tnis  institution  is  to  educate  "  Bosses"  of  businesses, 
not  clerks  or  book-keepers." 

I  have  never  heard  such  an  absurd  remark  as  that  from  the 
mouth  of  a  commercial  educationist.  What  greater  mistake 
can  he  make  than  to  say  that  Book-keeping  is  useful  for  clerks 
only  and  not  for  "  Bosses  "  ?  Without  the  knowledge  of  Book- 
keeping, how  can  a  man  see  the  standing  of  his  business  ?  How 
can  he  check  entries  made  by  his  clerks  ?  How  can  he  become 
an  auditor  of  a  business  concern  ?  A  dishonest  book-keeper 
under  such  an  employer  Ciin  embezzle  any  sum  of  money 
without  being  detected  by  him. 

2. — Mechaii  ical  EiKjiveerhig. 

The  usefulness  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  for  business  men 
rests  upon  the  ground  that,  under  the  factory  system  of 
manufacture,  as  contrasted  with  the  domestic  system  ot 
production,  the  greater  part  of  the  objects  of  commerce  are 
made  by  machinery,  and  consequently  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
mechaniail  processes  of  manufacture  is  nccessiiry. 

Among  Europciin  Conmiercial  Schools  wo"  find  the  Ecole 
Superieure  do  Conunerce  in  Paris,  the  Eeolc  des  Hautes  Etudes 
Commerciales  in  Paris,  and  the  Ocfi'cutliche  Handelslehranstalt 
in  Leipzig,  teachiug  this  course  uiidor  the  name  of  either 
technology,  or  mechanics,  or  mcchaniciil   technology. 

3. — Cdni  mnriftl  rroducts. 

Under  this  category  niiuoral,  a, <^n'i cultural,  forest,  industrial, 
as  well  as  marine  products,  arc  treated  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  production,  uses,  occurrence,  ^)hysical  and  chemical 
properties,  mode  of  manufacture,  falsification  and  valuation,  and 
packing. 
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4. — Science  of  Commerce. 

By  science  of  commerce  is  meant  a  systematic  study  ol 
principles  and  usages  of  all  branches  of  trade,  buying  and 
selling  of  different  commodities,  mercantile  agency,  shipping, 
railways,  insurance,  warehousing,  banking  and  speculation. 

5. — Practice  of  Commerce, 

The  object  of  this  subject  is  to  teach  the  students  how  to 
apply  to  practical  business  what  they  have  already  learnt  xmder 
various  other  subjects. 

It  will  not  be  useless  to  explain  here  how  this  course  is 
pursued. 

It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  departments — Domestic  and 
Foreign. 

In  the  Domestic  Department  the  students  are  led  into  the 
Practical  Room,  where  tney  are  required  to  organise  and  establish 
themselves  in  turn,  in  various  kmds  of  business,  in  important 
cities  and  ports.  Various  parts  of  the  room  are  allotted  to  the 
different  kinds  of  business — for  instance,  one  finds  a  banking 
establishment  in  one  comer,  a  shipping  agency  in  another,  and 
an  insurance  office  in  another.  A  side  room  is  called  the  custom 
house,  and  one  sees  large  volumes  of  imports  and  exports 
entering  and  emerging  from  it,  with  clerks  running  to  ancl  fro 
preparing  bills  of  lading,  others  drawing  bills  of  exchange  and 
selling  them  to  the  brokers,  and  so  on,  just  as  in  actual  business 
life.  The  modus  operandi  of  this  department  has  been  copied 
from  American  Business  Colleges. 

This  method  of  practical  training  for  actual  business,  it  is 
alleged,  does  not  answer  its  purpose  satisfactorily,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  the  tendency  to  reduce  the  class-room  into  a  sort  of  play- 
ground, and  the  students,  being  left  alone  to  do  as  thev  please 
cannot  get  much  benefit  out  of  it.  It  is  not  imusual  to  hear 
severe  criticisms  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  wherever 
commercial  schools  which  adopted  it  arc  found.  But  to  the 
writer  the  fault,  if  any,  does  not  seem  to  rest  upon  the  system 
itself  It  is  its  working  that  is  open  to  criticism.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  tutors  attend  the  class-room,  so  that  they 
can  watch  and  check  the  doings  of  the  students,  then  there  can 
1)0  no  reason  why  the  system  should  not  be  successfully 
w^orkiible.  To  attain  the  desired  object,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  tutors  in  charge  should  map  out  a  programme  containing 
all  kinds  of  transactions  which  may  possibly  occur  in  actual 
business,  and  strictly  adhere  to  the  rule  that  no  student  engaged 
in  one  department  of  business  is  allowed  to  take  up  the  work  of 
another  department  without  going  through  all  transactions 
arranged  for  the  former  in  the  programme. 

In  the  Foreign  Department  the  system  followed  differs  from 
that  of  the  Domestic  Department,  and  has  been  borrowed  from 
Belgium,  the  students  bemg  required  to  engage  together  in  one 
6589.  «  'S  "I 
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business  at  the  same  time.  Important  articles  of  import  and 
export,  and  the  various  processes  undergone  bv  them  on  their 
wav  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  are  taten  up  separately 
ancl  gone  through  in  the  class-room,  and  thus  the  students  are 
incidentaUy  made  to  engage  in  various  lines  of  business — such 
as  shipping,  insurance,  and  banking.  The  various  forms  of 
ordinary  trading,  such  as  local  stiles,  imports  and  exports  on  o^n 
account  and  on  commission,  consignments,  indents,  agencies, 
etc.,  are  introduced  by  means  of  fictitious  operations,  the 
leading  data  of  which  are  actually  based  upon  the  most  recent 
tmnsactions  of  lai^e  firms.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  staiuling- 
in  account  calcumtions,  forward  exchange  contracts,  Euglisli 
commercial  correspondence,  cable  codes,  etc. 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note  that  the  American 
business  schools  do  not  t«ich  anything  beyond  book-keepinjr, 
stenography,  t}'pewriting,  and  the  mode  of  tmnssictious  of  their 
domestic  trade.  It  appears  that  thev  do  not  even  dream  of 
foreign  commerce  and  other  important  Wanches  of  tmde,  such  as 
insurance,  shippmg,  etc. 

In  1898  I  was  in  a  city  on  the  Iwnk  of  the  Hudson,  New  York 
State,  and  attended  a  well-known  business  college  there  for  a 
couple  oi  months  with  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  modm 
operandi  of  the  institution.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  college  is  by  far  the  best  business  school  in  the  United 
States  and  is  well  known  throughout  the  countr}',  the  subjects 
taught  are  Book-keeping,  Business  Practice  (domestic).  Steno- 
graphy, and  TypewTiting,  and  nothing  else.  A\Tiat  struck  me 
most  while  I  was  sUijdng  there,  was  the  fact  that  the  professor 
who  w^as  taking  charge  of  Business  Pn\ctii*e,  which  is  tlie  most 
important  subject  in  that  institution,  was  utterly  ignorant  about 
Railways,  Shipping,  and  Insurance.  Not  only  could  he  not 
explain  the  meaning  of  such  common  business  terms  as  "{f.o.b./' 
"  ci.f ,"  "  c.f ,"  *;  in  bond,"  "  on  rail,"  "  ex  quay,"  *'  free  alongside/' 
"  under  the  ship's  uicKie."  etc.,  exceut  the  only  tenn  **  c.o.i).,"  of 
which  even  a  little  girl  of  ten  is  well  aware,  but  unfortunately  he 
did  not  know  what  are  meant  by  "general  and  pirticular 
averages,"  to  Siiy  nothing  about  complicated  clauses  and  phrase- 
ology of  Insurance  Policies,  Cliarter  Parties,  and  Bills  of  Lading. 
Yet  that  professor  has  tauj^dit  Business  Praoti(;e  tor  15  years,  and 
has  l)een  one  of  the  prominent  Sunday  School  Teachers  in  that 
city  all  the  time  ! 

III. — The  Professional  Department — Two  Years. 

Now  we  come  to  the  highest  courst?  in  the  Higher  Commercial 
College  of  Tokio,  viz.,  The  Professional  Departiii'ent. 

The  de|)artment  is  established  for  the  benefit  of  such  graduates 
of  the  Principal  Course  of  the  College  as  are  desirous  of  pursuing 
their  studies  further  in  one  parti(;ular  branch  or  to  engsige  in  the 
Consular  Service. 
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The  courses  of  study  are  as  follows : — 

(a.)  Economics. 

(6.)  Economic  History  and  Geography. 

(c.)  Civil  Law. 

{d.)  Commercial  Law  and  Marine  Law. 

(e.)  Public  International  Law. 

(/.)  Private  International  Law. 

ig.)  Constitutional  Law  and  Administrative  Law. 

{h.)  English  Diplomatic,  Consular,  and  Commercial  Phrase- 
ology. 

(i)  French,  Grerman,  Russian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Chinese,  or 
Korean. 

(J.)  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commercial  Usages,  Banking, 
Railways,  Shipping,  or  Insurance. 

The  courses  of  studv  in  this  department  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  very  useful,  especiall}^  for  those  who  applied  for  the 
Consular  Examination.  Out  of  six  successful  canmoates  for  the 
Consular  Examination  last  year,  foiu*  were  graduates  of  this 
department,  the  remaining  two  of  the  College  of  PoUtical  Science 
of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio. 

Before  finishing  the  description  of  the  Higher  Commercial 
College  of  Tokio,  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  Commercial  Museum,  the  English  Speaking  Society,  and 
the  Boat  Club  connected  with  the  CoUege. 

In  a  large  upper  room  of  one  of  the  main  buildings  of  the 
College  is  a  well-appointed  commercial  museum,  where  there  are 
on  view  rows  of  cases  containing  specimens  of  market  commo- 
dities, both  Japanese  and  foreign.  To  each  article  is  attached  a 
ticket  showing  the  place  of  origin  and  the  supposed  market  price. 
The  museum  nas  recently  been  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

The  Higher  Commercial  College  English  Speaking  Society 
Aims  at  cultivating  English,  and  once  a  year  speeches, 
recitations,  and  the  like  are  made  in  English  m  the  spacious 
lecture  hall  to  a  large  audience  ot  friends  of  the  institution. 

The  regatta  of  the  Higher  Commercial  College  Boat  Club, 
hold  every  spring  on  the  upper  stream  of  the  Sumida,  is  one  of 
the  sights  of  Tokio.  Besides  numerous  races  among  collie 
crews,  a  race  between  the  crews  of  the  Japan  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  the  Bank  of  Japan,  the  119th  Bank,  and  Mitsui  and 
Bros,  afford  the  people  of  Tokio  CTeat  interest  and  excitement. 

ThiLs  fiir  I  have  explained,  tnough  roughly,  the  essence  of 
the  progTJimme  of  the  Higher  Commercial  College  of  Tokio. 
Now  it  remains  for  me  to  touch  upon  a  few  points  which  would 
assist  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  subject. 

The  conglomerate  character  of  the  programme  is  sometimes 
criticised  as  only  productive  of  jacks  of  all  trades,  and  in  such 
games  one  cannot  cultivate  the  essentials  of  actual  business. 
But  such  an  attack  can  easily  be  answered  by  sa3dng  that  in 
business  life  a  sound  common  sense  is  more  important  than 
anything  else,  and  that  to  educate  young  people  for  the 
complicatn<l  business  world  of  to-day,  the  policy  should  be  to 
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blatters  conceminff 


business  at  the  same  tima  Important  ^^  abstract  academic 
export,  and  the  various  processes  imd*-  ^^.j  ^^^^  ^f  book-keeping 
way  from  the  producer  to  the  oonsr  reasonings.  Moreover,  the 
and  gone  through  m  the  dass-ro^  Commercial  College,  though 
incidentally  made  to  engage  ir  ^..^^  hardly  be  said  to  be  tt)o 
OS  shipping,  inauianoe,  ar  y^ects  can  be  dcAlt  with  under 
orduiaiy  trading,  such  ap  .^^^^^^  parts  of  them,  or  can  1x5 
account  and  (m  oqir  .>^,,;uUng— as,  for  instance.  Speculation 
eta,  are  intP^uoP  .  .v.^^^^jig^  Warehousing  under  Customs, 
leading  data  rfv--.;^;;/^^  under    Transportiition,  etc.— 

transacUons  cr  . , , -/r*!,' .''^^^^^^  six  years  for  the  whole  course  is  lon»r 
in  acGOunf  -^    '  -     " 


^/ecf-'-rbdy  ^^y  ^J^^^ter  stress  on  elemenUiry  and  pmctical 
''Ijl'xfls  ^  such    as    Arithmetic,    Book-keeping,     Commercial 


'5*^*^  js  a  pestilent  and  widesprciid  belief  among  the  business 

^'/  Japa^i  (I  think  it  is  also  the  case  in  other  countries)  that 

itft'f^jufltcs  of  commercial  schools  are  no  bettor  (lualitied  for 

t^**^  business    than    those    who    have    been  brought  up  as 

•"♦^^ygutices  in  business  houses,  and  lienoe  commercial  schools 

*j|^^y^less  things.     The  existence  of  a  great  numl)er  of  people 

^0  harbour  such  an  nbsunl  idea  in  this  day,  in  spite  of  School 

Oj^rds  and  the  march  of  intellect,  is  something  unintelli«nble. 

To   say  that    the   young    men  fresh  from  conunercial   sch(»oIs 

gannot  compete  with  the  apj)renticos  of  a  business  concern  in 

drawing  Bills  of  Parcel  or  in  counting  figures  in  the  Ledger  is 

tiuitainount  to  assert  that  as  Dr.  Linguist,  who  studied  difforent 

languages  at  the  Imperial   rniversity,  cannot  spe^ik  English  as 

(luickly  as  those  vile  int(?rproters  of  YokcJmma,  who  picked  up 

tne  knowledge  of  English  at  Ilatoha,  hij  Alma-Mater  is  good 

for  nothing. 

In  conclusion,  what  I  want  to  emphasise  is  that,  thanks  to 
the  enterprising  spirit  oi  her  peoj^le,  and  through  her  good 
systt-m  of  commercial  education,  Japan  has  dcveloixjd  her 
foreign  trade  to  a  considt-ralilc  extent  within  the  last  ten  yeai-s. 
and  pushed  herself  forwap!  int«^  the  world's  markets,  instead  of 
always  taking  a  passive  attitude  like  China  and  other  K-istern 
nations.  Although  Japanese  commerce  is  vet  in  an  infant 
stage  as  compared  with  that  of  the  tirst-class  l'!uro])ean  countries, 
it  can  Siifely  t)e  demonstrated  that  in  time  to  come  it  will  assume 
a  fair  percentage  of  the  international  trade  of  the  world.  It  is 
beyond  dispute  that,  unless  with  the  foresight  and  the  wise 
measures  taken  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  dilTusing 
comm«Tcial  and  technical  educati(>n,  the  connnercc  of  Japan 
coidd  not  Imve  made  the  present  progress. 
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>  feet  that  the  Japanese  Government  is  exceedingly  keen  in 
in^  the  eonniiercial  welfare  of  the  country  through  educa- 
•  1)0  proved  by  another  plan  recently  taken  up  by  the 
^nt  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  The  excellent  example 
by  some  p]uropean  nations  of  sending  youn^  men  to 
eign  firms  as  apprentices  has  been  followed  by  Japan, 
he  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has 
about  a  dozen  young  men  to  difierent  countries  to 
HIS  branches  of  trade  and  industry.    These  young  men 
.oen  selected  mostly  out  of  the  graduates  of  municiptu  com- 
orcial  schools  and  are  partly  supported  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, with  the  special  fund  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

As  to  the  question  how  far  commercial  eductition  can  contribute 
to  the  development  of  a  nation's  commerce,  I  am  not  able  to  give 
any  information  from  the  Japanese  experience,  except  that  it  lias 
assisted  to  a  great  extent  the  expansion  of  Japan  s  trade  and 
industry.  The  growth  and  development  of  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  people  cannot  be  ascribed  to  one  or  two  causes  only.  In 
a  dynamic  society,  undergoing  changes  and  evolution,  innumer- 
able direct  and  indirect  causes  combine  to  produce  one  effiect. 
To  eiunnerate  all  the  causes,  and  to  weigh  their  comparative 
merits,  is  almost  beyond  our  reach.  But  if  trade  be  the  war  of 
peace,  the  trauiing  and  equipment  of  efficient  soldiers  for  it  must 
be  of  vitiil  importance  to  any  commercial  nation;  and,  if  it  is 
true  that  the  army  trained  by  modem  scientific  principles  is 
stronger  than  those  trained  under  old  fighting  metnods,  it  will 
also  be  irue  that  the  business  men  educated  in  well-organised 
commercial  schools  are,  other  things  being  equal,  better  Qualified 
for  modem  commercial  warfare  than  those  who  were  Drought 
up  under  the  old-fashioned  apprentice  system. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  system  of  commercial  education  and 
the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  commercial  schools,  Japan,  although 
she  deserves  the  highest  repuUition,  can  by  no  means  claim  that 
her  methods  are  the  best  for  all  countries.  It  is  the  question  of 
expediency  which  must  be  decided  according  to  the  needs  and 
characteristics  of  respective  countries.  What  has  been  presented 
to  you  here,  therefore,  does  not  metm  anything  more  than  the 
presentation  of  the  most  expedient  system  of  commercial  educa- 
tion lor  a  small  group  of  islands  in  the  Far  East,  whose  modern 
institutions  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  introduced  from 
advanced  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  and  are  as  yet  far 
from  being  perfect. 

Zensaku  SA^x. 
London,  Feb.,  1900. 
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"If  Arithmetic  were  taught  properly  to  children,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  instruments  for  cultivating  their  faculties,  for  elucidating 
the  perplexities  which  surround  them  in  a  strange  world,  and  for  rescuing 
them  from  the  delusions  of  the  senses."— The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 


Section  1. — Introductory. 

It  is  not  an  accidental  coincidence  that  civilised  nations 
have  in  all  times  attached  great,  and  occasionally  even  super- 
stitious, value  to  the  Study  of  Numbers,  and  in  all  Christian 
communities  the  three  subjects  of  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arith- 
metic (our  three  R's)  are  regarded  as  the  primary  and  indis- 
pensiiblo  branches  of  Elementary  Education.  We  may  well  ask, 
why  that  is  so.  About  Reading  and  its  correlative,  Writing,  the 
answer  is  obvious,  but  w^hy  give  to  the  stiidy  of  numbers  such  a 
prominent  place  in  our  school  curricula  ?  The  rejoinder  that  skill 
m  handling  numbers  is  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  in  all  the 
walks  of  life  is  no  real  answer,  for  if  our  bulky  school  arithmetics 
were  restricted  to  only  as  much  of  the  study  as  is  reauired  for 
the  affairs  of  life,  those  formidable  volumes  would  shrivel  up 
into  very  diminutive  dimensions.  How  many  millions  of  us  do 
not  pass  through  life,  none  the  worse,  for  never  having  heard  of, 
or  having  wholly  forgotten  G.C.M.  or  L.C.M.  ?  What  need  has 
a  tradesman,  or  a  merchant,  a  housewife,  or  a  statesman  of 
elaborate  notions  of  proportion,  of  the  properties  of  recurring 
decimals,  of  involution  or  evolution  ?  What,  then,  it  might  bo 
asked,  is  the  use  of  the  greater  part  of  our  Arithmetical  Studies  ? 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  as  a  direct  preparation  for  business  their 
value  is  very  subordinate.  The  arithmetic  that  is  wanted  in  any 
special  business  is  best  learnt  in  that  business.  It  cannot  even 
be  maintained  that  mathematical  problems  are  apt  illustrations 
of  the  problems  that  present  themselves  in  the  aff*airs  of  life. 
The  mathematician  deals  with  certauities,  and  all  his  data  are 
supplied  him,  but  the  man  of  affairs  has  to  deal  with  probabilities  ;* 
he  has  to  collect  his  data,  and  is  never  sure  that  he  has  collected 
them  all,  nor  that  he  has  appraised  them  at  their  proper 
relative  values.  If  to  all  this  is  further  added  that  m  the 
solution  of  practical  problems  a  highly  important  rdle  is  played 
by  the  Personal  Eauation,  which  does  not  enter  into  matnema- 
tical  problems  at  all,  then  the  difference  between  the  two  spheres 
of  thought  will  be  obvious  to  the  most  modest  capacity.  Once 
more  then  we  ask  :  Why  do  we  teach  the  more  ad\'anced  stages 
of  Arithmetic  in  our  public  and  private  Elementary  Schools  ? 
Or,  in  other  words :  What  mental  or  moral  benefit  do  we  hope  to 
confer  on  our  pupils  by  this  studv  ?  The  answer  is :  Admitting 
to  the  full  the  truth  of  all  these  allegations,  yet  there  accrue  other 
great  advantages  from  the  study  of  Arithmetic ;  it  quickens  the 

*  Moltke  says :  '*  In  war  we  have  to  deal  widi  probabilities,  and  the  most 
probable  is,"  etc. 
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understanding  by  the  clear  perception  and  skilful  handling  of 
the  data  of  the  problems  propounded;  it  invigorates  the 
character  by  inducing  the  learner  to  ^apple  with  diiiiculties  till 
they  are  surmounted ;  it  stimulates  tno  love  of  thought  by  the 
exhilarating  sense  of  victories  achieved,  and  makes  the  student 
acquainted  with  his  own  mental  powers,  which,  without  such 
stimulus,  might  have  remained  donuant  all  through  life. 

This  is  the  answer  to  our  preliminary  inquiry  and  also  our 
plea  for  the  rational  study  of  Arithmetic ;  for  if  the  Arithmetic 
taught  in  our  Elementary  Schools  does  not  confer  these  several 
benelits ;  if,  in  a  word,  it  fails  to  be  a  discipline,  because  it  is 
taught  mechanically,  then  it  has  lost  its  raison  d!4tre  and  its 
value  is  a  negative  quantity :  it  deadens,  instead  of  quickening 
the  intelligence,  and  wastes  time  that  might  have  been  profitably 
spent  to  much  better  purpose.  If  a  pupil  taught  to  work  by 
rule  of  thumb  is  subsequently  introduc^  to  a  teacher  who  gives 
rational  instruction,  then  the  habits  of  thought  already  formed 
are  found  to  be  a  hindrance  to  progress. 

Section  2. — On  Three  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic. 

There  are  three  methods  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  and  indeed 
most  other  subjects : 

a.  The  "  expeditious  "  mechanical  method,  where  the  teacher 
begins  at  the  point  where  he  ought  to  leave  oft^  viz.,  at  the 
ultimate  generalisation,  misleadingly  called  the  Rule.*  Such  a 
teacher  troubles  himself  veiy  little  about  the  ratio7iale  of  his 
processes;  carefully  does  he  avoid  infecting  his  students  with 
the  "  malady  of  thought,"  but  prefers  to  load  their  mere  portative 
memory  with  directions,  fonuula?,  "  straight  tips,"  and  the  like : 
thus  he  secures  dishonestly  the  much-coveted  exammation  results, 
and  palms  olf  his  cheap  pinchbeck  as  valuable  gold.  It  cannot 
be  too  clearly  stated,  nor  loo  often  repeated,  that  there  are  dis- 
honest ways  of  getting  knowledge  as  there  arc  of  getting  money, 
but  with  this  remarkable  ditt'erenco,  that  whilst  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  sovereign  is  unaffected  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  acquired,  knowledge  dishonestly  obtained  has  no  regenera- 
tive force,  confers  no  culture,  and  is  often  a  negative  quantity. 
This  latter  is  the  popular  system,  commonly  known  as  Cram. 

h.  Teaching  by  Demonstration  :  here  too  the  teacher  begins  at 
the  wrong  end,  viz.,  at  the  '*  Rule,"  but  gives  cogent  ana  irre- 
fragable proof  of  its  truth.  This  method,  though  a  vast  impi-ove- 
ment  on  that  of  the  cranmior,  is  still  far  from  the  best,  for  it 
allows  the  pupil  to  remain  in  a  merely  receptive,  passive  attitude 
of  mind,  and  consequently  fails  to  call  out  the  student's  initiative, 
to  enlist  his  co-operation,  and  to  enj^ender  that  self-reliance 
which  Hows  from  it  and  from  the  delightful  sense  of  victories 
won.  The  reasoning  powers  certainly  are  cultivated,  but  still  it 
is  the  memory  which  is  principally  relied  upon.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  student  may  connnit  a  whole  vohnne  of  rules  and  proofs 
to  memory,  and  yet  when  the  rules  are  forgotten,  as  some  day, 

♦  Rules  are  made  by  man,  but  the  truths  of  Mathematics  are  discovered, 
not  made  by  man.  It  wore  well  if  the  term  "  rule "  could  be  expunged 
from  our  text-books 
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of  course,  thoy  must  be,  what  reward  has  he  for  all  his  etForts  ? 
Not  even  the  love  of  study,  or  of  mental  exercise,  for  all  his  toil 
was  weariness  to  him. 

c.  Teaching  by  Investigation,  now  at  last  known  in  England 
also,  as  the  heuristic*  method,  where  the  teacher  by  skilful 
questioning  leads  the  pupil  in  the  path  of  discovery.  This 
instruction  is  admitted  by  all  our  leading  educationalists  as  the 
most  formative  (bildeiuly  as  the  Germans  call  it),  because  know- 
ledge is  made  a  means  to  an  end ;  as  its  acquisition  is  mainly 
due  to  the  pupil's  own  etForts,  the  teacher  restricting  himself  to 
seeing  that  the  data  of  the  problem  are  clearly  apprehended  by 
the  pupil  and  guiding  his  steps  in  the  search  after  truth  in  the 
discovery  of  which  the  pupil  finds  his  highest  reward.  When 
the  solution  is  foimd,  the  end  of  the  lesson  is  attained,  and  there 
is  no  need,  indeed  it  is  not  desirable,  to  commit  the  '*  Rule " 
thus  discovered  to  memory,  for,  if  forgotten,  it  can  be  redis- 
covered, and  this  rediscovery  will  grow  easier  and  more  rapid 
with  every  repetition  ;  till  at  last  the  process  is  remembered  oy 
analysis  and  association.  Such  teaching  can  dispense  with 
prizes  and  scholarships,  and  all  other  adventitious,  unhealthy, 
and  sometimes  even  immoral,  incitements  to  work.  This  is  no 
reflection  on  the  noble  founders  of  scholarships,  but  only  on  the 
abuses  to  which  they  have  led. 

Section  3. — Examples  of  the  Three  Methods. 

An  example  or  two  of  the  three  methods  will  make  this  clear. 

First  Uliistration, 

Let  it  be  required  to  teach  Multiplication  of  an  integer  by  an 
integer,  say :  58469  by  6037. 

By   Cram. — Place    the  nmltiplicr  (6037)  neatly  imder  the 

multiplicand  (58461))  and  draw  a  line  underneath,  thus  :     nr^^ 

Multiply  the  upper  line  first  by  7,-  and  write  the  first  figure  of 
this  product  (3)  under  the  7,  (the  number  by  which  you  mul- 
tiply), thus :  58469 
6037 

409283;  next  muhiply   by  3,   and  again  write  the 
first  figure  of  the  new  product  (7)  imder  the  3  by  which  you 
multiply  thus :  58469 
6037 

409283 

175407     ;  before  prpceeding  similarly  when  you 
multiply  by  6,  do  not  omit  to  place  an  0  under  the  0  of  the 
multiplier,  thus :  58469 
6037 


409283 
175407 
3508140 


352977353  and  now  draw  a  hue  and  add  up  the 
*  «Dp/(rxM=I  find. 
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threo  products.  Learn  by  heart  Rule :  To  multiply  one  number 
by  another  number  write  the  multiplier  under  the  multiplicand ; 
then  multiply  the  multiplicand  separately  by  each  figure  of  the 
multiplier,  taking  care  to  place  the  first  figure  of  each  product 
under  that  figure  of  the  multiplier  by  which  you  multiply; 
lastly,  add  up  the  several  products. 

By  Demonstration. — The  teacher  by  this  method  proceeds 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  crammer  has  done,  but  he  adds: 
the  reason  for  this  process  is  readily  understood,  for  when  we 
multiply  by  the  3  we  really  multiply  by  30,  and  we  ought  to 
have  added  a  cipher,  which  would  hli  up  the  empty  space  under 
the  3  of  the  previous  hne,  and  similarly,  when  we  multiply  by 
the  G,  we  really  multiply  by  GOOO,  and  we  ought  to  have  added 
three  ciphers,  which  would  fill  up  the  three  empty  places  of  the 
third  line ;  in  full,  therefore,  the  working  would  look  thus  ; 

58469 
6037 

409283 

175407)SL 

350814^^ 

352977353,  but  the  scored  out  ciphers,  being  superfluous, 
are  omitted.     Hence,  learnt  by  heart :  Rule,  &c.,  as  above. 

By  Investigation,  or  by  the  "  heiu-istic  "  method. 

(The  pupils  are  supposed  to  have  already  discovered  the  process  of 
multiplication  by  a  single  digit,  by  powers  of  ten,  and  by  multiples  of  these 
[lowers. 

Notice  that  the  crammer  and  the  teacher  by  demonstration  commonly 
plunge  in  meclias  res.  The  teacher  on  the  hcuristi*^  method  approaches  his 
prol)lem  by  easy  stages. 

Teacher:  It  is  reciuirod  lo  multiply  58469  by  6037.  \Miat 
does  that  mean  ? 

Pupils :  It  means  that  58469  is  to  be  taken  6037  times. 

T.  Might  I  write  this  nimiber  down  6037  times  and  then 
proceed  to  add  it  up  ? 

P.  (laughing).  That  would  bo  much  too  long  and  troublesome. 
T.  What  else  can  you  suggost  ? 
1*.  No  answer. 

T.  Could  not  wo  tiiko  the  number  58469  one  thousand  times 
with  ereat  ease  ? 

P.  Yes,  by  adding  thrco  cij^hcrs. 

T.  How?  You,  James,  eomc  to  the  black-board  and  do  it. 
(James  writes  58469000.) 

T.  Good  :  now  could  we  tuni  thi.s  1000  times  into  6000  times  ? 
P.  Yes,  by  multiplying  58469000  by  6. 

T.  Do  it.      (James    writes    350814000,    and,   being    bidden, 
not'\rns  to  his  desk.) 
from  oUi 
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T.  We  have  now  found  the  product  for  6000  times ;  is  that  all 
we  want  ? 

P.  No  ;  we  want  the  number  58469,  37  more  times. 

T.  How  shall  we  find  that  ? 

P.  First  find  for  30  times,  and  then  for  7  times. 

T.  Somebody  come  forward  and  do  it;  you,  Fred.  (Fred 
writes  58469  x  89  =  1754070 ;  and,  at  the  teacher's  suggestion,  in 
another  part  of  the  board,  58469x7  =  409283,  all  the  while 
working  aloud  in  some  such  wording  as :  63'  carry  6 ;  42,  48' 
carry  4;  28,  32'  carry  3;  56,  59'  carry  5,  35,  40'.) 

T.  We  have  now  three  products  on  the  board — viz.,  350814000, 
which  is  6000  times  the  multiplicand;  1754070,  which  is 
30  times,  and  409283,  which  is  seven  times  the  multiplicand ; 
how  shall  we  find  the  answer  for  6037  times  ? 

P.  By  adding  the  three  lines 

T.  (interrupts)  Call  them  "products." 
P.  By  adding  the  three  products  together. 

T.  Harry,  will  you  come  out  and  do  it  ? 
Harry  works :  58469  x  6037 

350814000 

1754070 

409283 

352977353 

T.  That  is  right.  Shall  we  try  another  problem  ?  Who  will 
come  out  and  work  one  ?  (Several  hands  are  eagerly  held  up. 
and  the  teacher  selecting  John  dictates) :  Seventv-five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  i3  to  be  multiplied  by  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  two. 

J.  writes  75897  x  5702,  and  works  aloud  : 

379485000  "" 
53127900 
151794 

432764694 

T.  (Questions)  This  first  product    is    how    many  times    the 
multiplicand  ? 
P.  5000  time. 

T.  And  the  second  product  ? 
P.  700  times. 

T.  And  the  third  product  ? 
P.  Twice  the  multiplicand. 
T.  And  all  the  three  products  together  ? 
P.  5702  times  the  multiplicand. 
T.  That  is  what  we  were  required  to  do. 

Now  the  whole  class  have  some  problems  given  them  to  work 
in  their  ciphering  books.    At  a  later  stage  the  teacher  points 
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out  that  the  terminal  ciphers  might  be  omitted,  and  by  actual 
trials  shows  that  theproducts  might  have  been  worked  in  any 
order  we  pleased.  This  proves  very  advantageous  when,  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  ''  contracted  operations "  are  taken  in 
hand. 

Second  lUustraticni. 
It  is  required  to  reduce  §  |  to  a  decimal  fraction. 


32)  230  ('71875 
60 
280 
240 
160 


By  Cram.— Divide  23  by  32,  thus  :  32  in  23 
is  not  contained,  add  0  to  23,  making  230,  32 
in  230,  7  times,  mark  7'  in  the  quotient  (and 
don't  neglect  placing  a  point,  called  the  decimal 
point,  before  this  -7),  remainder  6 ;  add  0,  32 
in  60,  I,  remamder  28 ;  add  0,  32  in  280,  8', 
remainder  24 ;  add  0,  32  in  240,  7',  remainder  16 ;  add  0,  32  in 
160.  6',  no  remainder.  Therefore  |4  = '71875.  Learn  by  heart. 
Rule:  To  reduce  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  divide  the 
numerator  bjr  the  denominator,  add  ciphers  to  the  successive 
remainders  till  there  is  no  remainder — the  quotient  is  the 
decimal  fraction  required. 

By  Demonstration. — To  the  crammer's  work  this  teacher 
adds :  We  know  that  if  the  terms  of  a  fraction  are  both 
multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same  number  the  value  of  the 
fraction  remains  unaltered ;  now : —  ~  =  ^^^  (both  terms  be- 
ing multiplied  by  100,000)  =  ^^^T;^^  =  ^^y  hence,  Rule  &c., 

as  above. 

32)  2300000  (71875 
60 
280 
240 
160 


By  Investigation,  or  by  the  heuristic  method. 

(The  pupils  have  already  been  led  in  previous  lessons  to  discover  the 
utility  of  fractions  whose  denominators  are  powers  of  ten,  and  we  imagine 
that  we  are  handling  i^eciiliar  units  that  split  up  readily  into  10  equal  parts 
or  10  tenths  ;  each  tenth  again  into  10  e(\\m\  parts,  or  10  hundredths; 
each  hundredth  into  10  thousandths,  and  so  on.) 

We  now  approach  our  problem  by  easy  stages,  thus : — 

i  =  iofU=*o. 

i  is  the  vulgar  fraction,  whose  equivalent  decimal  fraction  is  j^ ; 
if  ^  is  reduced  to  lowest  terms  we  recover  the    original 
fraction  J. 
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J  =  J  of  3,  i.e.  3  of  these  peculiar  units  are  to  be  divided  into  4 
equal  parts ;  1  unit  =  \^,  3  units  =  ^. 
T*  ^  4=  /o  &  fVover; 

I'd  =  iinrj  Tinr  -r  4  =  ^oo  j  together  y^y  +  tSij  =  ioo  > 

.*.  J  is  the  vulgar  fraction,  whose  equivalent   decimal  fraction 

if   iVrr  is  reduced  to  lowest  term,  we  recover   the  original 
fraction  j. 


Similarly   the   teacher  deals   with   g,  J,  J,  ^,  ]  J^,  and  finally 
treats  §5,  the  object  of  the  lesson,  thus :  — 

s2=Tj^:..of23  =  ^of        S^=;     ^    &        Aover;       -^=        VV\r 

ir*3  ^*      "fb'irTr ^  ~j[^oM        t&ttit     »   >    rtonr ~     10000 
ti^oa    loooir^^  iOAOQ^  Tinnro"    »»  >  "nrcnro^TTnnyTro 
yVof  loVo^oo  =  iob?ooo^  ^Q  remainder. 
/.  II  =  tV  +  yiir  +  tAtt  +  TrriTnr  +  100^000  =*  iVoVoV" 
.*.  H  is  the  vulgar  fraction,  whose  equivalent  decimal  fraction 
is  iVoVo*o»  "^hich,  if  reduced  to  lowest  terms,  becomes  f|,  the 
original  fraction. 

When  a  number  of  problems  have  been  thus  worked  out,  the 
process  is  condensed  thus — 

1st  stage:  32)230(xV  +  t^  +  tAtt  +  irriinr  +  T^inr. 
60 
280 
240 
160 


2nd  stage:  32  )  230 ( -71875 
60 
280 
240 
160 

By  this  method  the  student  gains  a  clear  perception  of  the 
value  of  each  digit  in  the  decim^  fraction  separately,  and  of  all 
of  them  together,  and  the  reconversion  of  decimal  into  vulgar 
fractions  fouows  directly  from  the  notions  thus  acquired.  The 
operations  with  decimal  fractions  will  be.  very  easy,  and  this  will 
amply  repay  the  extra  labour  devoted  to  this  initiatory  stage. 

6589.  0  0 
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Third  Illdsfratiaa, 
It  is  required  to  find  §  x  f . 

By  Cram. — Rule :  Multiply  the  two  numerators  together  for 
the  new  numerator,  and  the  two  denominators  for  the  new 
denominator,  f  X  4^  =  ,?  x  7  =  It-     Answer. 

By  Demonstration.— t  x  f  =  f  x  (5  x  |)  =  (f  x  5)  x  |=^5<^  x  | 

sx  VO  _:_  7  —    10     =10-.  .2_x  r,        O  E  D 

By  Investigation,  or  by  the  heuristic  method. — Teacher:  It 
is  required  to  multiply  f  by  I ;  what  docs  that  mean  ? 
Pupils :  Take  f^,  f  of  a  time. 

T,  f  of  a  time  ?     Has  part  of  a  time  any  meaning  ?     Can  you 
say  you  have  seen  the  King  half  a  time  ? 
P.  (laughing).     No ;  part  of  a  time  has  no  meaning. 

T.  Never? 
P.  No,  never. 

T.  Is  it  sense  to  talk  of  a  wheel  having  turned  round  3  times  ? 
P.  Yes,  it  has  made  3  turns. 

T.  What  if  I  say,  the  wheel  has  turned  round  half  a  time,  has 
that  an  intelligible  meaning  ? 

R  Yes,  the  wheel  has  made  half  a  turn. 

T.  May  it  mean  something  else  as  well  ? 

P.  (after  sonic  liesitation).    No ;  (and  some  add)  certainly  not. 

T.  Then  shall  we  say  that  the  wheel  has  turned  half  a  time 
has  one  meaning,  and  only  one  meaning,  viz.,  that  it  has  made 
half  a  turn,  or  naif  a  revolution  ?  Would  you  Fay  then  that 
part  of  a  time  is  always  nonsense  ? 

P.  Not  always,  but*^  sometimes. 

T.  Let  us  now  return  to  our  problem : — |  x  |.  Suppose  a 
Avheel  has  a  circumference  of  |  of  1  yard.  How  far  nas  it 
travelled  after  it  has  made  one  revolution  ? 

P.  I  of  1  yard. 

T.  If  it  has  mndo  ^  of  one  revolution  ? 
P.  f  of  f  of  1  yard. 

T.  Well,  what  part  of  1  yard  is  that  ? 
P.  (No  answer.) 

Look  at  this  line : 

'_  !        I        I        I        1      C  D  _  B 

R      K      0      H      I       J       I  I 

T.  Suppose  A  B  to  represent  a  yard,  what  would  A  C  be  ? 
I  of  a  yard,  a  foot. 

Let  us  say  l  of  1  yard.     What  would  A  D  represent  ? 
]:  of  1  yard 
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T.  Good.     What  would  you  caU  A  E  ? 
P.  No  answer. 

T.  Let  us  count  the  number  of  parts  into  which  it  is  divided ; 
P.  (count)  1 7. 

T.  What  then  would  you  call  A  E  ? 
P  iof^. 

T.  How  manv  such  bits  can  vou  get  out  of  the  whole  line 
AB? 

P.  21  such  bits. 

T.  How> 

P.  From  A  to  C,  7  bits ;  from  V  to  D,  7  bits ;  and  from  D  to  B 
attain  7  bits;  in  all  21  bits. 

T.  How  much  then  is  I  of  J  of  1  yard  ? 

P.  .V  of  1  yard. 

T.  I  of  J  of  1  yard  ? 

P.  /f  of  1  yard. 

T.  5  of  fi   of  1  vard  ? 
P.  H  of  1  yarcl. 

T.  We  shall  see  this  more  c' early,  if  we  take  |  of  f  of  a 

surface. 




L 

M 

N 

i 

i 

! 

1 

B 


From  a  diagram  such  as  the  above  the  teacher  can  readily 
elicit  from  the  pupils,  that  AC  =  J  of  the  whole  surface,  AD  =  |  of 
ditto,  AE  =  I,  AF  =  f ,  AG  =  ^,  AH  =  f ,  AI  =  f  of  ditto. 

AL  =  i  of  AE,  .-.  J  of  f  =  ^  of  1  whole\ 
also  AL  =  I  of  AC,  ;.  f  of  ^  =  ^  of  1      „     / 


,ioff  =  fofi. 


AgainAM  =  JofAI  =  ioff  =  5xAL  =  M  •  lofA-  'of* 
also  AM  =  4of  AC  =  f  of i=  5  x  AL  =  ^^Z  • '  *°^^  "  ^^^ »• 

Again  AN  =  |  of  AI  =  4  of  A  =  10  x  AL  =  ^> 
also  AN  =  5  of  AD  =  f  of  I  =  10  X  AL  =  \\] 

:.  foff  =  fofi  =  if 
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To  summarise : 

4of,^  =  A, 
|of|  =  A, 

After  a  nimiber  of  problems  have  been  thus  reasoned  out,  the 
"ultnnate  generalisation"  is  arrived  at  by  sheer  reiteration  and 
rapidity  of  thought. 

T.  We  have  not  yet  done  with  this  piece  of  work ;  have  we 
not  been  euilty  of  great  carelessness  ?  We  worked  |  of  |  and 
we  were  asked  to  work  f  x  |.     Is  x   =  of  ? 

P.  (bewildered  and  perplexed).  No ;  division  is  "  of." 

T.  Are  you  sure  ? 

P.  Yes,  surely ;  if  you  divide  any  number  by  2,  you  take  the  half 
of  that  number. 

T.  To  divide  (say  18)  by  2  means  take  J  of  18,  not  2  of  18; 
you  see  then  that  18  4-  2  =?  ^  of  18, 

18  -r  3  =  ^  of  18  and  so  on,  and  jou  can 
only  substitute  "  of  "  for  -r  if  you  change  2  into  i,  3  mto  J,  9 
into  J,  and  so  on;  but  to  take  2  of  18  =3  2  x  18;  wero  we 
right  then- in  substituting  "of"  for  x  ? 

r.  (One'  pupil's  voice) :  To  take  2  of  18  leaves  16. 

T.  Do  you  all  aeree  to  that  ? 

P.  (Some  voices) :  Yes ;  yes,  certainly ;  I  think  so. 

T.  Let  me  take  some  sevens,  say  6  sevens : 


How  many  of  these  sevens  have  I  now  taken  ? 
P.  Four  of  the  sevens. 

T.  How  many  more  of  these  sevens  do  I  still  want  ? 
P.  Two  more  of  the  sevens. 

T.  Good.     How  many  units  are  there  in  4  of  these  sevens  ? 
P.  28  units. 

T.  And  in  6  of  the  sevens  ? 
P.  42  units. 

T.  Is  it  right  then  to  say,  that  6  of  sevens  «  6  x  7  ?  and  2  of 
IS  =  2x18. 
P.  It  seems  so,  but  it  is  very  strange. 

T.  The  whole  difficultv  lies  in  the  various  ways  we  use  the 
little  word  "  of" ;  we  oug&t  to  express  IS  — 2  as  2  off  18,  but  2  of 
18  =  2  X  18.  It  will  appear  less  strange  to  you,  wHen  you  thinK 
it  over  several  times,  but  I  have  another  difficulty.  WTiich  is 
more,  f  or  |  x  f  ?     (Look  at  our  diagram.) 

P.  f  is  more  than  f  x  f . 

T.  Then  does  multiplication  make  less  ?  Is  not  that  contrary 
to  all  we  have  learnt  hitherto  ? 

P,  Yes,  of  course.    (One  hand  is  held  up.) 
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T.  What  have  you  to  say,  Fred  ?  ♦ 

Fred.    There  is  no  increase  if  you  multiply  by  1. 

T.  I  am  very  pleased,  Fred,  with  this  answer.  Now  take  any 
number,  say  18. 

18x5  =  90 
18x4  =  72 
18x3  =  54 
18x2  =  36 
18x1  =  18 
18xJ=  9 
18  x  ^  =   6  and  so  on. 

Thus  we  see  that  as  the  multiplier  erows  less,  so  the  product 
approaches  the  multiplicand,  wnen  the  multiplier  is  unity  the 
product = the  multiplicand,  and  when  the  multiplier  is  less  than 
unity  then  the  product  is  less  than  the  multiplicand.! 

Comment. — This  last  illustration  clearly  shows  how  very 
expeditious  and  easy  for  the  teacher  cram  is,  how  lengthy  an& 
laborious  heuristic  teaching  is ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  how  little 
is  learnt  by  the  former  method,  how  much  is  gained,  what 
habits  of  accurate  thought  are  formed  and  what  amount  of 
mental  activity  is  called  into  play,  by  the  heuristic  method, 
which  enlists  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  pupils. 

The  experienced  teacher  will  moreover  see  that  by  thus 
teaching  x  ^,  the  ground  has  been  prepared  for-f^. 

Section  4. — On  Visualisation. 

In  the  last  lesson  the  teacher  employed  a  diagram  to  give 
clearness  and  precision  to  his  teaching;  in  fact  some  sense- 
impression  should,  wherever  possible,  form  the  st>arting-point  of 
the  lesson  to  be  given,  for  this  alone  brings  the  data  of  the  pro- 
blem in  sharp  outlines  before  the  pupil.  Of  all  the  avenues 
that  lead  to  the  brain  that  of  the  eye  is  the  most  frequented 
and  most  helpful  to  thought. 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  tidelibus,  et  quae 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.— Horace. 

And  Goethe  says : 

Wenn  icli  sehe  dann  denke  ich, 
Wenn  ich  denke  dann  sehe  ich. 

Both  these  poets,  it  is  true,  apply  their  maxim  to  art,  but  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  art  of  teaching. 

Thinkin*^  and  Seeing  must  go  together,  for  vision  aids  thought, 
and  thought  guides  and  corrects  vision,  and  no  good  elementary' 
teacher  will  rest  satisfied  with  his  work  till  he  hius  made  his 
subject  matter  evident  to  his  pupils'  sense^s.  The  best  visuidisa- 
tion  of  the  nninerical  magnitudes  of  our   decimal   system   of 

♦  This  has  actually  occurred. 

t  Pupils  who  know  a  little  Latin  might  have  j>ointed  out  to  them»  that 
words  often  drift  awajr  from  their  original  meanings ;  thus  "pen"  is  no 
longer  a  feather  or  a  quill,  but  a  writing  tool. 
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notatica  is  furnished  by  the  metric  units,  for  they  uxhibit  the 
poweis  of  ten  both  actually  and  relatively,  and  a  skilful  teacher 
can  by  means  of  them  ilhistrate :  (a)  the  component  parts  of  the 
powers  of  ten,  e.g.,  100  =  2  x  50  =^  4  x  25  ^  5  x  20  =^  10  x  10. 
(b)  prime  and  composite  niunbers,  (c)  the  products  of  the  multi- 
plication-table, (a)  Numeration  and  Notation,  {e)  the  four 
•'  cardinal  rules,**  (/)  decimal  fractions,  both  terminating  anil 
recurring,  (</)  percentages  inclusive  of  discount,  interest,  &a,  and 
f/t)  cxtructioji  of  square  root  To  render  visible  the  operations 
with  £  .s.  (L,  Messrs.  PhiliiJ  and  Sou,  of  Fleet  Street,  have 
published  imitation  coiijs  ot  pasteboard,  which  can  be  utilised 
m  teaching  addition,  subtraction,  and  many  o|K*rations  of 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 


Section   5. — On  the  SEiiUExcE  of  Lessons. 

At  the  earhest  stages  the  children  should  be  weD  exercised  in 
manipulating  numbers  mentally.  Mental  Arithmetic  trains  the 
powers  of  attention,  of  concentrayoii,  and  of  rapidity  of  thought; 
moreover,  if  the  mcclianical  uianipulation  of  numbers  js  feirly 
well  mastered  the  drudgery  of  Arithmetic  is  overcome,  and  only 
the  rationale  of  proi^esses,  which  is  always  pleasurable,  has  to  be 
dealt  with;  ant Uinally, skill  in  mental  calculation  corner  in  very 
usefully  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  A  good  course  of  MenUd 
Arithmetic  should  aho  teach  how  to  utilise  «jur  admirable 
svstem  of  coinage  in  caleuhitiiig  dozens,  scores,  discount  of  5 
ami  2|  %,  &c,  &a 

The  Written  Arithmeti:.*  slujiild  also  at  the  earlv  stages  be 
connected  with  praeiic^il  business,  because  little  protilems,  such 
as  the  calculation  of  small  tradesmen's  bills,  givmg  change  out 
of  a  shilling  or  £1  on  payments  of  le«»s  amounts,  evoke  the 
chikfrcns  interest,  and  are  likely  to  enlist  the  parents*  sympathy 
with  their  school-work  far  more  than  if  they  have  lengthy 
operations  set  them  for  home-work,  wdiich  the  parents  criticise 
adversely  because  they  ciinnot  miderstand  them. 

Ulien  more  complex  problems,  or  operations  with  larger 
numbers  are  taken  iu  baud,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prescribe 
a  sequence  of  lessons,  to  be  undeviatingly  followed,  because  the 
order  of  lensons  miLst  be  adapted  to  the  average  ability  of  the 
ckiss,  and  perhaps  even  to  local  requirements. 

It  is  nevertheless  pussible  to  lay  down  certain  general  prin- 
ciples, which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of: 

a.  The  difficulties  iimst  be  graduated,  so  as  to  make  the  long 
ascent  an  easy  gradient ; 

b.  In  all  cases  advance  must  be  made  from  the  Particular  to 
the  General,  and  from  the  Concrete  to  the  Abstract ; 

c.  Each  new  operation  must  flow  from  and  find  its  raison 
iVitre  in  one  that  has  preceded  it,  for  then  w^e  follow  the  genesis 
and  prowth  of  idcjis  in  the  learner's  mi  ml  For  exftmple.  Sub- 
traction should  through  Cumulative  Subtraction  (in  which 
children  are  always  greatly  interested)  lead  to  Division  in  both 
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t\  The  examples  to  hv  wurkid 


JmeanijiiTs ;  Short  Division  to  early  notions  of  Vulgar  Fractions 
Id  at  suitable  stages  decinxal  fractions  should  be  interwoven 
with  vulgar  fractions  and  so  on ;  from  this  follows 

d,  that  no  good  teacher  will  follow  the  order  of  the  text  book, 
for  this  iirocceds  logically,  but  the  tearher  must  proceed  psv- 
chologi(.:ally.  For  example,  the  text  book  teacher  G.U.il. 
and  L(.\M.,  the  ratioTude  and  use  of  which  are  ditfieiUt  to  under- 
stand early  under  Integral  Arithmetie,  but  the  wise  teacher 
postpones  tliesc  subjects  till  ihf  need  of  ihcni  is  felt  in  teaching 

by  the  pupils  shouli  not  only 
illustrate  the  subject  matter  taught,  but  some  of  them  should  be 
preparatory  for  iuture  work;  thus  in  addition  some  problems 
should  consist  of  addenda  of  like  amount  to  suggest  muUlph- 
cation;  in  the  lessons  on  vulgar  fractions  some  problems  might 
advantageously  be  set  with  fr-actions  whose  denominators  arc 
[>owers  of  10  and  so  on. 

Section  6.^0n  the  FoiiMATioN  of  Habits  of  Accuracy. 

A  good  Arithmetician  may  from  habits  of  inaccuracy  be  an 
unreliable  Computer,  and  as  such  habits,  when  once  contracted, 
are  hard  to  eradicate,  it  is  inemnbent  on  the  teacher  early  to 
attend  to  i\m  formatiun  of  Iiabits  of  accuraey,  and  to  cultivate 
them  right  through  the  whole  course  of  arithmetical  studies. 
Among  the  means  to  be  adopted  the  following  may  be  recom- 
mended : 

a.  Great  neatness  of  work  both  in  the  shape  and  distinctness 
of  the  tigures  and  in  their  orderly  arrangement ; 

K  Absolute  mastery  of  the  Addition,  Multiplication,  and 
Shilling  and  Fence  tables,  so  as  to  secure 

c.  Great  rapidity  of  work,  the  uiind  of  the  slow  computer 
being  apt  to  wander ; 

(i>  The  adoption  of  regular,  concise,  and  rhythmic  wording  in 
actual  working  (see  p,  575); 

e.  Kapid  and  continuous  mental  application  of  testa  of 
iu:curacy,  such  as  existing  nut  nines  and  elevens,  etc.; 

f\  When  errors  are  detected,  the  computer  ought  to  watch 
what  particular  mistnakes  he  is  proiio  to  commit  and  strive  to 
avoid  them. 

Section  7, — On  Kume-wokk, 

Home-work  carefully  selected  both  with  res|>ect  to  quantity 
and  cpiality  is  higlily  advantageous  to  the  pupils  and  interesting 
to  their  parents,  but  must  of  necessity  largely  increase  the 
teacher  8  labiMiis 

The  pupil  is  kept  out  ot  harm's  way  by  having  his  leisure  time 
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proHtal*ly  eriiplovrrl,  and  by  \mn^  i'oiu|ji.*llGd  to  work  iiidc- 
perHlontly  ptiiis  in  st'lf-reliaut'e,  a  valuublu  lii<l(L>r  ii)  the  f»»i*tiialiuii 
of  his  c'liaractor. 

The  parents'  intrrest  in  the  child's  work  being  roused^  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  be  inclined  to  cooperate  with  the 
school  authorities  in  enforcing  regularity  and  punctuality  of 
atteadanec  and  will  itinrc  readily  roconcde  thetnselvos  to  the 
loss  of  tlie  ehild*s  earnings  diu'ing  the  sch<  ml -years.  The 
teaeher,  no  douhl,  will  feel  that  the  correction  of  these  exerciiics 
adds  enormnnslv  to  his  labours,  which  are  arduons  and  re.«j>on- 
sible  enongh  ;  \n\i  the  sr:hool-authoritie.s  njust  take  that  inU) 
eonsi deration,  and  afford  liim  relief  in  some  other  directions, 
such  as  reduction  of  the  size  of  classes  and  diminution  of  his 
nuiltifarious  clerk-work  The  increase  of  expenditure  entaik*d 
thereby  is  amply  made  good  by  the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
school. 

The  pupiTs  work  at  home,  or  at  school,  might  Ik*  done  on 
slates,  on  loose  sheets,  or  in  stitched  exercise-liooks.  We  will 
exam i no  the  advantages  and  iuconveuiences  of  each. 

The  Use  of  tlio  Slate  is  economical,  but  in  every  other  way 
most  undesirable.  The  repulsive  habits  that  so  often  acconii^my 
slate  work  may  be  discountenanced  and  repress(  d,  but  the  grey 
peUL^ibmarks  on  the  gi*ey  surface  are  injunous  to  the  e\Tsight. 
and  the  flanger  that  the  spread  of  education  tends  to  do  harm 
to  the  eyes  of  the  cbiltlren  is  real  and  shoulri  be  ciirefuUy 
guarded  against. 

Work  cm  loose  shetHs  nf  while  (not  blue)  paper  with  dark 
jx^iicil  for  younger  chiblri'U,  and  with  very  blarJv  ink  for  the 
older  pupils,  obviates  tliis  tlisailvantage,  but  it  sharers  with^slate- 
work  the  grave  drawback  timt  tlie  pupil,  by  being  acciistouied 
to  (lestroy  his  work,  contracts  habits  of  carelessness  and  imtidi* 
ncss,  and  loses  the  opportunity  of  conqmring  the  rt»sults  of 
previous  laliours  wiili  those  of  the  present  time.  No  better  nor 
more  legitimate  stimulus  for  continued  exertion  ciui  be  found 
than  a  gratifying  sense  of  progress  made;  for  these  reasons 

Work  in  stitr-hed  exercise  Ijooks  is  to  be  pri'ferntd.  Exercise 
and  cipliering  licioks  honestly  kept  and  cjirefully  preserved  are  an 
•excellent  record  iuid  iiidrx  of  the  work  of  the  pu]*ibwho  cuui  be 
taught  to  take  pride  in  them  and  treasure  them  in  later  years  as 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  his  school-life. 


SECTitm  8.— Ox    THE  (ViRRECT!r»X  t)F  EXERCISES- 

It  is  certain  that  a  careful  correction  of  exercises  adds  greatly 
to  the  self-sacrificing  laliours  of  the  teacher,  but  it  is  equally 
ecrtiiin  that  A\ithout  this  self-Kticritice  the  teaching  loses  more 
than  half  of  its  efficiency.  The  problem  before  us  is  now  to  com- 
bine a  minimum  of  sacntice  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  >^ith  n 
maximum  of  benefit  to  the  taught. 

If  the  teacher  un<lertiikes  the  great  laboiu*  of  making  all  the 
corrections  himsi'lf,  then  the  chances  are  that  his  young  charges 
will  merely  give  a  hasty  glance  at  the  alteratioiLs  made  without 
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taking  the  pains  to  account  for  them,  or  they  would  perhaps 
ignore  them  altogether,  and  only  look  at  the  award  at  the  end  of 
tne  exercise,  if  any  such  is  given  ;*  this  system  would  be  a  com- 
bination of  a  maximum  ot  laboiu*  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
with  a  minimum  of  benefit  to  the  pupil ;  the  very  reverse  of 
what  we  are  in  trying  to  seciu-e. 

A  noble-minded  Catholic  prelate,  Vincent  Eduard  Milde, 
Prince- Archbishop  of  Vienna,  who  was  as  eminent  as  an  edu- 
cationalist as  he  was  as  a  priest,  made  the  following  wise  sugges- 
tion :  "Man  halte  den  Zogfing  an  den  Fehler  selbst  zu  verbessern  ; 
(lenn  nur  dadurch  wird  der  Fehler  selbst  ein  Bildungsmittel 
far  den  Zogling."  (Lead  the  pupil  himself  to  correct  his  errors ; 
for  thus  only  does  the  error  itself  become  a  means  of  culture  to 
the  pupil.) 

In  obedience  to  this  maxim  the  teacher  should  by  means  of 
well-understood  symbols  merely  indicate  the  place  and  nature 
of  the  error,  and  then  return  the  exercise  to  the  pupil,  who 
should  make  his  own  corrections  either  in  a  wide  margin 
specially  reserved  for  that  purpose,  or  better  still  on  the  left- 
hand  page,  the  pupiVs  original  work  being  confined  to  the  right- 
hand  page.  Then  these  corrections  are  once  more  submitt^  to 
the  teacher  and  if  necessary  discussed  with  the  pupil. 

This  system  reduces  the  teacher's  labour  and  combines  with 
the  benefits  of  class  teaching  the  tar  greater  advantages  of 
individual  instruction,  for  the  pupil  will  find  it  impossiolc  to 
slur  over  or  extenuate  his  negligence,  and  at  the  same  time  if  by 
a  not  uncommon  and  hardly  avoidable  accident  some  premature 
knowledge  has  been  expected  of  the  pupil  the  teacher  has  the 
opportunity  of  rectifying  the  slip. 

It  should  be  insisted  on  that  the  pupil  should  work  straight 
mto  his  ciphering  book  and  not  waste  time  with  neat  trans- 
cription, nor  should  erasures  be  allowed,  but  errors  should  be 
neatly  scored  out  with  a  ruler.  If  all  the  pupiFs  work  is 
recorded,  the  teacher  can  trace  his  chain  of  reasoning  and  the 
source  of  error  and  deal  with  it,  and  moreover  habits  of  neatness 
thus  enforced  are  a  prime  requisite  to  the  formation  of  habits  of 
caution  and  accuracy.  To  secure  this,  ciphering  books  should 
be  ruled  in  chequers  on  the  right-hand  page — u  the  left-hand, 
the  correction,  page  is  ruled  in  simple  straight  lines  the  pupil  is 
gradually  emancipated  from  the  leading-string  of  the  cheques. 

It  is  obvious  tnat,  mutatis  viutanals,  Milde's  suggestion  is 
equally  applicable  and  advantageous  to  other  branches  of  study. 

A.   SONNENSCHEIN. 


*  If  awards  are  given  they  should  be  determined  on  principles  clearly 
understood  by  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
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A  SUGGESTION  AS  REGAKDS  LANGUAGES  IX 
SECONDARY  DAY  SCHOOLS. 


Diuiiig  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  sprung  n]>  h  new  type 
of  school,  proviiling,  one  might  almost  my,  fur  a  nuw  tvpe  of 
scholar,  and  those  vv^ho  Imve  had  to  gtiiilu  tlic  destinies  uf  these 
schools  have  beeti  face  to  face  with  the  difficult  problcui  as  to 
what  share  of  the  Tinte*Table  should  he  allotted  to  the  vai'ions 
iangmges.  A  variety  of  circumstances  have  influenced  the 
decisions  aixived  at  in  the  difterent  cases,  but  the  experience  of 
the  writer  is  not  in  favour  of  the  usually  adopted  comproniise, 
and  the  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to  suggest  a  new  solution  of 
the  problem. 

At  the  outset  I  nuist  state  that  I  propose  to  consider  the  needs 
of  that  type  of  school,  rapidly  growing  more  «nd  more 
common,  which  takes  hoys  Ironi  H  to  16 — in  a  few  rare  instances 
to  17— though  I  think  that  the  plan  might  possibly  be  applic- 
able to  sncli  country  granniiar  schools  as  have  to  do  the 
work  of  several  types,  and  to  the  iiKKlern  sides  of  some  of  the 
larger  schools.  A  number  of  scIumjIs  are  now  worked  under  the 
regulations  framed  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  for 
'*  Schools  of  Science, '  My  proposetl  tmie-table  is  obviously  not 
suited  to  such  schools,  but  the  plan  of  beginning  German  early 
might  be  tried.  It  is  clear  that  a  boy  under  such  a  science 
system  cjinnot  take  all  the  languages.  The  burden  is  already  as 
great  as  can  be  carried.  To  such  schools  and  to  the  great 
Classical  Schools  the  suggestion  is  not  applicable.  An  objection 
has  been  raised  to  the  sugj^estion  by  an  eminent  authority  on 
other  grounds,  viz.,  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  abolish  Latin 
altogether  and  deal  only  with  T^reneh  and  German.  I  am  quite 
of  file  opinion  that  the  modern  languages  would  be  much 
improved  by  such  a  plan,  but  the  fact  remaius  that  in 
the  schools  we  are  consi tiering  it  i^  not  pussible  to  ('JtolUh 
Latin.  They  all  have  to  provide  for  lioys  who  may  re<^uire 
Latin  for  the  entrance  examuiation  to  the  profession  or  business 
they  propose  to  adopt.  For  exampie,  no  boy  ciin  diecome  a 
solicitor,  a  chartered  acconnlnut,  or  a  pharmaceutical  chemist, 
unless  he  can  show  a  slight  knowledge  uf  Xjatin*  1  say  nothing 
as  to  the  vubie  of  such  Lurtin  as  is  demanded  The  fact  remains 
that  it  is  domantled,  and  it  is  absurd  to  saj  that  these  scho<jls 
are  not  to  prepare  boys  for  such  life-work  as  the  above. 

Though  1  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of  a  classical  train- 
ing, I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  for  alL  We  seem  to  restrict 
ourselves,  with  a   variety  of  very   small   moditiciitions,  to  one 
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scheme  of  li!)ernl  edunitioD,  which  cnnnot  Lie  a  wise  plau,  and  is' 
becoming  impossihle  without  grave  loss. 

While  imhesitatiiigly  giving  ti  large  place  in  the  cumculum  to 
languages,  we  have  to  consider  that  our  choice  is  not  altogether 
restrietecl 

Greek  in  a  modern  school  is,  1  tear,  out  of  the  question : 
French  is  practically  an  essential. 

I  have  alwa\'s  had  a  desire  to  hear  the  advocates  of  the  use  of 
the  dead  languages  put  Greek  l^efore  Latin.  It  is  equally  beauti- 
ful ;  many  think  more  so.  It  is  the  lanLniage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  it  is  a  pity  that  so  few  can  read  the  original  Finally,  it 
is  far  more  closely  jdlied  to  niodern  Gi^ek  than  Latin  to  Italian, 
and  hence  might  be  more  likely  to  {jrove  of  practical  use  in  later 
life.  But  I  am  afraid  ii  is  io^>  late  to  get  away  from  the  bonds 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  obvious  needs  of  the  llidiUe  Ages. 

As  regards  Frencli,  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  an  essential  in  any 
school,  and  the  ne^'  method  of  teaehmg  it  as  a  living  language 
on  Hues  similar  to  those  suggested  by  Professor  Rippinomi  with 
the  use  of  Holzers  pir^tures,  and  also  by  Mr.  Fabian  Ware,  in  a 
paper  in  Vol  ;|  of  S[)eeiid  Reports,  is  hecouiing  more  et»nimorL 

Hei^i-e  I  ferl  thai  n^i  tunc  need  be  spent  in  upholding  the 
view  that  in  modern  scliools,  at  least,  we  slioidd  make  French 
our  tirst  foreign  language,  and  that  we  should  begin,  in  the  Hrst 
instance,  with  little  detail  as  to  granmiar. 

1  have  tried  the  jjlan  for  some  time  with  complete  witisfaction, 
and  tiud  that  in  the  next  sUtge  the  boys  more  rear  lily  Juaster  the 
rules  of  syntax,  beeanse  they  have  a  good  vtM^abiilary  and  can 
fix  their  attention  on  the  rule  before  them  and  not  on  hunting 
out  the  French  equivalent  for  the  English  words.  It  would  be 
as  well  to  add  that  in  my  experiment  ho\ii  m  the  lowest  form  do 
no  Latin  and  conrtne  their  attention  to  English  and  French, 

With  such  premisses  my  suggestion  is  that  m  schools  of  the 
above  typo  German  shoidd  be  taken  at  the  next  stage,  followed 
by  Latin  in  the  case  of  certain  boys — it\,  reversing  the  practice 
usual  at  the  present  time,  whereby  all  wotdd  take  Latin,  while 
a  few  do  German  during  their  last  year,  or  perhaps  two  years.  On 
these  lines  German  would  be  the  Imguistic  backoone,  while  Latin 
would  be  looked  on  as  desirable  fi>r  those  who  could  attain  to  it. 

Lilt  in  would  not  be  abolished  as  in  a  German  Realschule,  and 
I  believe  it  would  remain  within  tlie  reach  of  any  boy  Ukely  to 
profit  by  it — a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  in  view  of  the 
requirements  ot  the  various  professional  bodies. 

It  is  utdy  in  one  or  two  of  tlie  larger  lowrLS  that  a  school 
can  confine  itself  to  prfividing  for  one  typ'j  of  scliolar,  1  doubt 
whether,in  England,  tbcre  is  any  such  secondary  school.  This,  iw^Tv 
than  afiytliing,  renflrf\s  ft  titttiitiaryto  rdmn  Latin  inmrmr  n^iy. 

Would  not  such  a  plim  as  the  above  hclj)  us  to  proviilc 
iioth  for  thosi^  ff>r  wh<  im  Latin  is  uu  advantage  and  lor  thtise  for 
whom  it  is  of  small  profit  ? 

We  have  generally  to  provide  also  for  a  few  boys  who  enter 
the  school  quite  yoimg  and  are  destined,  from  tlic  outset,  to 
pass  on  to  a   first-grade  classical  school.     It  ought  nol  to  be 
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impossible  to  arrange  iV*r  I  hem  under  llie  nelieme  to  take  Latm 
after  French  if  desired. 

ITio  consideraT.ion  of  a  draft  <4'  -i  timc-Udjle  eapable  of  mut^h 
variiUiori  jiccording  to  intHvichial  tastes  and  iiee<Ls,  hut  larifely 
m<>delled  on  what  I  have  found  feasible  in  my  own  sehottb  wifl 
perhaps  make  the  sug^^^ested  plan  more  elear.  The  reader  nmrt 
note  tliat  tins  tinje-tabh?  is  not  one  aetually  in  operation,  hut 
is  one  which  the  writer  would  adopt  did  eireumstances  permit  of 
the  experiment  being  tried.  It  i.s  primarily  intendeil  to  exhibit 
the  above  pr<:>iKisal  in  diagranmmtie  fonn. 

In  uur  consideration  of  any  proposed  solution  of  the  problem 
we  are  naturally  face  to  face  with  three  questions; — 

(1.)  Is  there  any  necessity  for  such  a  change  ? 

(2.)  Is  there  any  advantage  gained  by  adopting  it  ? 

(3.)  Is  there  any  overwhelming  loss  attached  to  it  ? 

1.  Among  the  pupils  for  whom  all  secondary  schools,  except 
the  great  chvssicat  schools  previously  excluded,  have  to  provicle, 
one  tinds  the  majority  to  belong  to  one  of  two  types: — 

(fi.)  Those  who  would  in  former  days  have  gone  to  the 
Grammar  school  and  do  so  still,  but  wdio,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  make  no  satisfactory  advance  in  Latin. 

(k)  Those  whose  education  begins  in  the  public  elementary 
school,  and  wdiose  parents  are  laudably  anxious  to  give  them  a 
better  education.  These  boys  are  intended  for  commercial  life 
in  its  various  grades,  and  they  beg-in  their  secondary  education 
only  at  the  ago  of  12  or  13*  We  are  all  agroecl  that  tlieir 
education  must  be  a  lllyend  one,  or  it  will  bo  w^asted,  and  the 

Eroduct  dwarfed.  Hence  language  should  be,  of  necessity,  a 
iWQ— if  not  the  preponderating  element* 

ft  is  a  necessity  to  provide  for  the  latter,  and^  the  time  at 
their  disposal  is  extremely  short:  an  advantage  if  we  can  do 
better  for  the  former  than  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  again,  teU  us  repeatedly  that  we 
must  turn  out  boys  knowing  French  and  German  well,  and,  in 
spite  of  much  improvement,  we  have  certainly  not  yet  done 
enough  in  this  direction. 

Simultaneously  with  these  demands,  others  have  been  made, 
until  our  curriculum  has  become  more  and  more  overburdened, 
and  unless  some  relief  is  obtained,  we  cannot  secure  for  hovs 
who  leave  at  1G»  and  often  earlier,  a  sounft  fouvfhtJian  in  the 
subjects  which  they  have  begun.  Such  facts  seem  to  point  tn 
the  necessity  of  a  change. 

2,  As  regards  the  second  question,  we  may  say  that  to  provide 
what  is  wanted,  and  still  give  a  liberal  education  to  a  new  class 
of  boy,  is  certainly  one  advantage.  A  second  one  is  the  pro- 
bability of  more  rapid  advance  in  Latin  by  the  boys  who  really 
wish  to  learn  it.  As  long  as  Latin  is  compulsory  for  all,  three 
tifths  of  the  lx»ys  in  non-classical  schools  otter  that  worst  form 
of  <lratj  on  class  teaching — passive  resistance.     While,  if  Latin 
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wfstv  lioi^nin  at  13-14  years  of  age  on  an  average  by  those  who 
seem  likely  to  pnitil  l>y  it,  they  woiilrl,  when  free  from  this  drag, 
make  twice  the  proj^^ress  even  m  the  limiteii  time  at  their  dispersal 
If  *' necessity"  is  felt  to  be  XAyo  strong  a  term,  I  may  at  leiist 
claim  tliat  sueh  a  srheme  is  advisable  »mless  there  is  aiiv  grave 
luss.  1'lnV  brin^^'s  us  U>  lliu  third  <]uestitin  and  to  the  familiar 
and  eustoniary  nbjeetions  alk-^^^d  aj^ainst  even  the  partial  giving 
up  of  bitin  by  those  %vho  fear  to  sec  the  standard  of  secondary 
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fj.  The  fii*st  nhjector  would  pro^mbly  say  (a)  "Liitiii  is  the 
lia.se  lan^^ua^e  and  iinisl  be  l</arnt  first." 

Is  not  this  an  argument  against  beginning  it  too  early  t  Surely 
it  in  not  a  right  system  of  education  to  put  the  more  complex 
form  of  language — the  one  most  unlike  his  owti — befoi*e  a  young 
brain.  The  resnlt  has  often  ?»oemed  to  me  very  worthless,  althoiigii 
it  has  demanded  an  enormous  expenditure  of  time.  To  a 
young  \m'  eaeli   word  in  Liitin  is  nun^ely  a  piece  of  a   Chinesi* 

IHuzK'  til  1k'  put  in  its  proper  pi  act  according  to  a  set  jmt  tern, 
t  is  only  years  atterwai'ds  that  lie  begins  to  see  the  trtie  p»sirion 
of  the  language  and  llic  ^^O'owth  from  it  rtf  Tuodern  languagui^ 
The  teacher's  object  is  ineomprehensihle  to  hun,  and,  even 
though  he  does  wliat  he  is  told  with  charming  docility,  the  work 
is  often  distasteful  Try  him  with  something  more  within  reach 
of  his  comprehension/  rj/.,  as  I  have  above  suggested  with 
French,  and  you  have  on  your  side  the  powerful  lever  of  the 
boy's  own  interest  in  the  work. 

To  coiitiniie  tvltk  Genmvn — at  Jirst  on  simUur  lines — seems 
the  natural  corollary. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  argument  usually  put  forward. 
(h,)  '*The  Chinese  puzzle  of  Latm^  is  an  excellent. — perhaps 
the  best — form  of  mental  gymnastic,"  Canon  Lyttelton,  in  a 
nioHt  inspiring  article  on  ** Teaching  and  Organisation,''  seems 
to  hold  oub  this  point  as  his  last  weapon.  Such  teaching 
as  he  there  advocates  should  make  the  classical  boy's  life 
indeed  a  pleasure,  but  his  argmnent  is  forcible  only  in  the 
case  of  the  classical  schools,  tnough  it  may  have  been  so  in 
all  secondary  schools  of  forty  years  ago.  In  our  modem  type  w*e 
surely  get  enough  mental  g}^mnastic  with  arithmetic,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  science,  as  now  taught,  when  we  regard  the 
increase  1  number  of  hours  allotted  to  them. 

Is  there  not  a  danger  that  we  are  providing  for  too  much 
mental  gvmnastic  and  losing  sight  of  Htfntture  i 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  so  much  accidence  of  a 
difficult  character  to  be  leaiTit  in  German  and  so  many  special 
rules  of  syntax  that  it  would  laigelv  till  any  possible  void  Xo 
one,  even  if  ignorant  of  GeiTiian,  wlio  has  read  Mark  Twain  on 
the    German  language   w^ould    be    doubtful    of  its   gj'mnHstic 

Sossihilitiefi.     German,  eouple<l  with  the  laige  number  of  hours 
evoted  to  mathematical  training,  w^oidd  adequately  replace  the 
Latin  and  Greek  of  the  old  days. 

fc.)  A  third  argument  often  used  is  that  a  liberal  education 
is   impossible  nuh»ss   tlie   student  reads   the    teaching    of    the 
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classical  authors  in  the  original  Even  now,  not  nine  ou«  rf 
ten  boys  of  the  t}'pe  under  consideration  ever  get  fer  enough  lo 
read  more  than  a  tiny  portion  of  perhaps  two  I^tin  authors,  and 
they  never  open  a  Latin  book  again  after  leaving  school  if  iher 
can  help  it.  If  we  gave  up  part  of  the  time  now  spent  on  Latin 
to  reading  standard  Englisn  authors  and  stud\nng  EngUsh  wofds 
the  boys  would  write  better  English,  and  know  more  of  the 
history  and  great  thoughts  of  a  classical  past.  Even  in  classical 
schools,  how  many  boys  are  in  much  the  same  plight  after  years 
of  Latin  and  GrecK  ?  But  in  my  case  we  have  to  deal  with' boys 
who  are  seldom  subjected  to  any  scholarly  influence  at  home, 
who  leave  school  young,  and  who  need  Geinnaii.  Few,  if  any  of 
them,  are  "  humanised  "  by  such  Latin  as  they  acquire,  and  there 
is  no  time  to  nut  before  them  the  masterpieces  of  their  own  tongue. 

(d.)  Woula  the  proposed  change  be  detrimental  to  those  who 
require  Latin  ? 

feuch  a  danger  is  clearly  one  which  requires  serious  considera- 
tion. But,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  pointed  out  that,  being 
unhamp^^  by  the  unwilling,  they  mignt  be  expected  to  make 
more  rapid  progress  than  at  present,  and  thus  make  up  for  a  late 
beginning.  In  addition,  after  learning  the  elements  of  a 
language  such  as  German,  they  would  find  less  difficulty  with 
the  elements  of  Latin,  and  this  favours  a  more  speedy  aavance 
through  the  earlier  stages.  Any  loss  seems  to  be  easily  counter- 
balanced by  the  gain,  and  the  advantage,  if  not  the  necessity,  of 
the  change  is  apparent.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  word  "  necessity "  in  considering  the  place  of  modem 
schools  in  a  national  scneme  of  education.  Such  a  scheme  is 
not  worthy  of  the  name  unless  it  provides  for  a  variety  of  types. 

The  plan  of  beginning  Latin  late  is  not  merely  theoretical. 
The  experimental  stage  has  been  reached  in  Germany,  and  is 
fully  described  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Fabian  Ware  in  Vol.  8  of  Special 
Reports. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  instance  the  late 
beginning  of  Latin  is  actually  tried  in  a  classical  school — the 
Frankfort  Gymnasimn — as  well  as  in  the  Real  Gymnasium, 
which  more  nearly  approaches  our  selected  type  of  school  It 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Ware  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  "  satisfy  the 
modems,"  but  in  the  opinion  of  those  in  authority  has  not  been 
detrimental  to  the  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  necessity 
arose  for  a  common  foundation  which  would  admit  of  the 
passage  of  a  boy  from  one  type  of  school  to  another  without 
undue  loss,  and  we  in  England  are  fsu^e  to  fiuje  with  the  same 
difficulty.  For  example,  it  is  stated  on  authority  that  70  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  in  one  of  the  King  Edward's  Grammar  Schools, 
Birmingham,  come  direct  from  the  public  elementary  schools, 
though  the  average  age  of  entrance  is  not  stated. 

Would  not  sucn  a  common  foundation  in  secondary  schools 
also  help  to  avoid  that  early  specialisation  which  is  deprecated 
by  Chambers  of  Commerce  as  illiberal,  and  by  Headmasters  as 
destructive  of  form-life,  with  its  advantages?  If  German 
were   the  next  stage   to  French    the  boys  could  work  at  it 
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in  foniis,  ami  wc  should  p^stpono  tlio  uvilts  of  *' sets''  to 
the  latest  possibh^  tiiiic.  tender  present  cnndilinns,  a  hoy  who 
meiiiis  to  learn  German ,  which  wiil  he  uf  any  practie4tl  use  lo 
liini  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  must  sj>eeialise  at  twelve  or  tlurte<-*n 
if  bis  Headniaster  can  and  will  provide  fur  it, 

I  do  not  preteiul  to  diKt^nise  the  awkwartl  fact  that  it  is  easy 
to  y^et  coinpetent  assist^mts  to  tojieh  Latin,  while  the  ahovc  plan 
will  reqnire  form-nmsters  i^onipetent  to  teach  Fremth  and 
Gernuui  on  new  lines,  of  whom  there  is  a  sc^ircity.  But,  U' 
reuuired,  they  will  be  forthcoming  by  degrees,  and  such  n 
dinienlty  ought  not  even  to  he  consKlered  as  a  weighty  arguirjent 
agitinst  the  adoption  of  the  plan  if  it  is  seen  to  be  otherwise 
heneficial. 

I  have  alrciidy  spoken  of  my  indebterlncss  to  Mr.  Fabiau 
Ware's  paper,  and  I  nnist  also  gratefnlly  acknowledge  what  1 
owe  to  an  article  on  cnrrieula  in  Mr.  Barnetts '' Teaching  and 
Orgiinistition,"  by  the  HeadmavSter  of  the  City  of  London  Sehool 
I  am  so  ohviously  under  a  debt  to  Mr.  Pollard  fluit  I  knf>w  he 
would  pardon  me  if  I  make  further  reference  to  two  authorities 
wliom  he  quotes.  Ho  mentions  as  advocates  of  some  such 
step  as  I  have  suggested  the  late  Professor  pJouett  and  the  late 
Professor  J.  R.  Soefey.  "  Shall  we  ever  have  the  courage/*  says 
Professor  Seeley,  **  to  invent  a  scheme  of  education  fnmkly  not 
classical  ?  *'  The  moment  is  propitious  for  some  .such  attempt  if 
we  have  the  coutxtge  f  Englishmen  dearly  love  u  compromise, 
and  the  existing  state  of  secondary  education  is  certamly  one. 
with  even  more  than  the  usual  loss  attendant  on  a  compromise 
Neither  party  gets  what  it  wants,  nor  do  I  think  they  will  ever 
do  until  we  go  further  and  adopt  the  late  beginning  of  Latin,  at 
least,  as  far  as  modera  schools  and  modern  sides  are  concerned. 
There  are,  doubtless,  schools  in  England,  private  or  public,  which 
have  made  the  experiment.  What  we  seem  to  want  is  such 
evidence  of  its  advantages  as  will  carry  weight  ivith  the 
authorities  when  such  a  proposal  is  before  them,  and  also  the 
recognition  by  the  Board  of  Education  that  they  would  accept 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  usual  clause  in  a  scheme  of  an 
endowed  school  which  states  the  subjects  which  must  be  taught. 
Some  of  those  who  w^ould  gladly  embark  on  the  undertaking, 
and  give  the  chance  to  the  new^  generation,  are  powerless  to  act 
imtil  there  is  go^xl  evidence  that^  public  opinion  is  in  support  of 
the  chan^^e.  Wlmtever  solution  is  finally  arrived  at»  the  pn^^blem 
is  one  of  mcreasing  importance  owing^  to  the  increased  tendency 
for  boys  in  certam  districts  to  begin  sehool  work  in  pubhc 
elementary  schools,  to  the  commercial  needs  of  the  nation,  and 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sound  educational  results,  while 
the  time-table  remains  overloaded,  and  the  time  at  our  disposal 
is  limited. 

Sheloov  I{,  Hart. 
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Draft  Time-Table. 


Grand  total 
Home  Work 


Subject 


Average  age  - 

Religious  Instruction  - 
Mother  Tongue    • 
History       T 
G^eography  J 
♦Latin  - 
German 
French- 
Mathematics 
tScience 
Drawing 
Man.  Instruction 
Physical  Exercises 
Music  (Singing)  - 
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1 
6 


11. 


III.    I    IV. 


27 


lOi— 12   12—13,13—14 


1 
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4  or  3 


4  or  5 

4 
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V.     I    VI. 


14—15 !  15—16 


28 


U 


28 
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*  Non-Latin  boys  to  take  1  hour  English  author,  2  hours  extra  German 
or  Book-keeping. 

t  General  Elementary  Science  Syllabus  of  London  University  or  Locals. 
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NEWER   METHODS   IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN. 


The  aim  of  the  present  paper  is  to  record  in  brief  form  the 
results  at  which  the  writer  has  arrived  as  to  the  best  method  of 
I  teaching  Latin,  especially  to  beginners  of  prejiaratory  school 
^Age,  hut  also  with  reference  to  acliilt  Ijegumois,  The  v/ews  here 
expressed  are  the  outcome  of  a  fairly  comprohensivo  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  .subject  and  of  s<*nio  not  inconsiderable  ex- 
perience in  nuttinff  theories  to  the  test  of  practice;  but  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  quote  authorities  or  to  deal  systematic- 
ally with  the  history  of  the  question  at  issne.  The  method 
will  be  dealt  with  in  its  application  to  Latin  only ;  but  it  is 
equally  appliciible  to  Greek,  or  indeed  to  any  languaga  My 
[experience,  moreover,  lejuls  me  to  think  that  the  question  of  the 
age  of  the  pupil  aftects  not  so  much  the  method  to  be  employed 
as  the  rate  of  progress  from  ono  step  to  another :  an  adult 
beginner  naturally  goes  fa^ster  than  a  beginner  of  childish  yoai"^. 
No  doubt  a  pupil  who  approaches  the  learning  of  Latin  with  a 
fully  developed  ronccptiou  of  syntactical  relations — a  readv- 
macle  apparatus  of  grammaticnl  ideas — will  have  no  ditfieulty  in 
grfisping  ccrtaiu  fundamental  facts  of  Latin  which  present  great 
difficulties  to  the  more  child  ;  for  example  the  use  of  the  Accu- 
sative Case  to  denote  the  Object.  Here  the  stage,  if  not  the  ago, 
of  the  pupil  may  be  a  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  tlio 
problem.  But  adult  beginners  with  a  fidly  fleveloped  sense  of 
I  syntactical  relations  are  rare :  and  even  though  the  development 
of  mind  which  necessarily  attends  on  a  greater  age  may  make 
some  difleronce  in  the  power  of  grasping  the  elementary  facts  of 
the  first  foreign  language  learned,  I  have  not  found  that  it  in- 
volves an  absolute  difterence  of  metliod  in  the  two  cases.  The 
reason  may  perhaps  be  that  the  child  is  almost  inentably  pre- 
sented with  more  new  ideas  than  ho  can  really  digest ;  if  the  adult 
beginner  is  presented  witb  fewer  than  his  digestive  powers  would 
be  capable  of  dealing  withjt  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  At  any 
rate,  the  metlinds  to  be  followed  in  the  two  cases  are  identical  in 
jinany  essential  pomts.  Ueherfiif^ht  l)efore  Eiiwicht — the  broad 
'features  of  the  langtiage  before  the  details — is  a  principle  which 
is  dictated  by  common-sense  and  common  experience  in  the  case 
of  the  adult  l^eginner  learning  a  foreign  language  for  practical 
purposes*  That  it  is  etjuaUy  a  principle  which  should  guide  the 
teacbing  of  the  young  beginner  is  one  of  the  main  contentions 
of  this  paper. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  watchwords  of  two  opi>osed  camps  on 
the  subject  of  language-teaching.  The  old-fashioned  view  that 
the  *'  declining  of  nouns  and  verbs,"  to  use  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase, 
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is  A  neoessarv  prelin:iiinryt(>  the  reading  of  any  text  is  nowadays 
mot    with    the  opposition   cry  of  **  Fort  mit  der  GramniatikV' 
Bill  we  are  not  really  compelled  to  accept  either  of  these  harsh 
alternatives,  as  the  loore  moderate   aciherents   of    the  Ncuert 
Ricktung  are  now  tain  to  admit.     Grammar  has  its  proper  phw'e 
in  any  systematized  methcKl  of  teiicbing  a  language ;  but  tliat 
place  IS  not  at  the  boginninc^  but  nither  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
steps  into   which  a   welb^^^^adiiated    course    must    be   divided. 
Speaking  of  the  coni*se  as  a  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  learning 
or  gi'ammar  should  proceed  side  by  side  \^itli  the  reading  of  a 
text     The  old  view,  which  h  tar  from  extinct  at  the  present  day. 
thongh  it  is  rarely  carried  out  in  all  its  rigour,  was  that  the  pupil 
nnist  learn  the  ruk^s  of  the  game  before  he  attempts  to  play  it. 
The  modern  \iew  is  that  just  as  in  whist  or  liockey  one  learns 
the  rules  by  playing  the  game,  so  in  the  study  of  a  language  one 
learns  the  granunar  bast  by  the  reading  of  a  simple  text.     But 
it  is  necessi^ry  at  once  to  draw  a  distinction,  which  marks  the 
dirterence  between  the  earlier  and  the  more  developed  form  of 
the  new  method*     The  mistake  made  by  the  first  zealots  of  the 
Neiifre  Hiclttifng  was  that  they  pbuigcd  the  pupil  without  pre- 
paration  iruo  the  raiding  of  wliat  were  f^idliHl   "easy  passages*' 
— passages  taken  from  any  oixlinary  Ijook,  and  ea-'^y  perhaps  as 
compared  with  other  passages  whicli  might  have  been  selected, 
but  still  bristling  with  a  multitude  of  heterogeneous  forms  and 
construct totis.      This    wiis    an    *'  inductive    method "    with    u 
vengeance;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  to  expect  a  J^oung 
begijiner  to  work  his  wav  through  such  a  jungle  to  the  light  of 
clear  granunatical  consciousness  was  tv»  expect  too  nuirh  ;  •  and 
even  tVjr  the  ^ulult  l>eginncr  the  process  is  slow  and  laboriouR 
For  wijat  is  the  oljjcct  of  jjrainmar  unless  to  make  the  facts  of  a 
language  accessible  and  intelligible  by   presenting   them   in  a 
simple  aiTangement  ?     Here  tvs  elsewhere  science  ought  surelv  to 
step  in  as  an  aid,  not  an  obstacle,  to  understanding.     But  iho 
Neitfre   Ricldung,  even  in  its  oxtreniest   form,  was  justitied  ;is 
a  protest   against   the   tratlitional   method  of  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse — the  'Wieclinitig  of  nouns  and  verbs''  lK?foreihe 
reading  of  any  text     What  its  advocates  lailed  to  see  w*as  ihai 
••nature"  cannot  dispense  with  "an";  in  other  words  that  the 
text  which  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  inductive  sttidy  of  the 
language  must  be  specially  constructed  m  as  to  exhibit  those 
features  on  which  the  teacher  dasires  to  lay  stress  at  a  {mrticidar 
stage  of  learning. 

What  is  the  ordinary  English  practice  at  the  present  day  i 
On  this  point  others  are  more  competent  to  speak  than  I  ;  but 
I  imagine  1  am  not  far  wrong  in  Siiying  that  the  first  step  in 
learning  Latin  is  to  spend  a  month  or  t  wo  in  learning  declen- 
sions and  crmju^^ations  by  rote — ^not»  let  us  hope,  complete  Hifh 
their  irregularities  and  exceptions,  but  in  outline.     iTie  pupil 


•A  distinguished  ret>re»«?ntatiye  nf  the  Xmrre  Eichtimff  adnuti<?il  in 
conver:4ation  with  the  pre-icat  writer  .smiie  venrs  a-^o  that  the  teaching  cif 
French  out  of  his  own  ix)ok  wik*  ''  Huadesarbeit "  (Aor#c-work). 
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then  proceeds  to  the  reading  and  writing  of  easy  sentences, 
perhaps  in  such  a  hook  as  "  Gradatim " ;  and  after  say  a 
year  or  more  he  will  bo  reading  easy  selections  from  a  Latin 
author.  All  the  while  he  recapitulates  his  jjrarnmar  and 
extends  his  gvaniraatiad  horizon.  This  is,  m  any  case, 
an  immense  improvement  on  the  older  plan  of  It-arning 
the  whole  of  the  old  Eton  Latin  Grammar  m  its  Latin  dress 
without  understanding  a  word  of  what  it  meant  by  iLs  *'as  in 
pruesenti"  and  other  mysteriei?.  If  wisely  administored  this 
method  may  also  avoid  the  error  of  "  Henry's  Urst  bain  B«H>k," 
whii'h  taught  an  lutMlerablc  deal  of  Aeeidenec  and  Syntax  to  a 
haltpennyvvLirth  of  text;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  Henrys 
First  Latin  Book  was  an  attempt  to  accompany  the  learning  of 
grammar  with  the  reiiding  or  easy  sentences  from  the  very 
begiuuing,  and  in  so  far  was  better  than  the  method  we  are  con- 
sidering. For  I  must  maintain,  with  all  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  others  whose  experience  is  wider  than  my  riwn,  that  we  are  as 
yet  far  from  having  dru\vn  the  full  conclusions  of  the  nriX*ess  of 
reasoning  on  which  we  have  entered.  There  should  be  no 
learning  of  grammar  prior  to  the  reading  of  a  text.  The  declen- 
sions and  conjugations,  learned  i>y  rote  apart  from  their  appli- 
cations, cannot  be  properly  assinulatcd  or  understood,  and  otten 
prove  a  source  of  error  naher  thaucidightenment  in  subsequent 
study.  They  have  to  bo  luarned  over  and  over  again— always  in 
doses  which  are  too  large  for  digestion,  and  the  pupil  has  iiiean- 
while  been  encouragea  to  form  a  bad  habit  of  mind.  Htilf 
knowledge  in  this  ca«o  too  often  leads  to  tin-  uueilifying  .spec- 
tacle of  the  Sixth  Form  hoy  and  the  l^niversiiy  undergradtiate 
who  is  still  so  shaky  in  his  accidence  that  he  cannot  pass  his 
*' smalls"  without  a  special  effoFt,  though  in  some  respects  he 
may  be  a  g<x>d  scholar.  But  still  more  serious  is  the  effect  of 
the  false  conceptions  which  are  inevitttbiy  implanted  in  the 
mind  by  this  method  of  grammar  without  understanding.  The 
pupil  bairns  nw/fm^  '*  by  or  with  a  table,"  afirtnt/ti,  *'  by  or  with 
a  farmer" — both  of  them  impossible  Latin  for  the  English  in  its 
natural  sense ;  taeth^it^  meanmg  strictly  "to  a  tablu"  is  almost 
impossible  except  after  hnpono^  etc.  \  et  he  necessarily  suppcses 
that  in  some  context  or  other  they  must  have  those  meanmgs  ; 
it  is  often  years  l^efore  he  discovers  that  he  has  l>een  the  \ictmi 
of  a  practical  joke.  Some  boys  never  see  the  fim  to  the  bitter 
end  :  in  other  words,  they  never  learn  the  spitax  of  the  Cases  at 
all.  And  what  are  the  counterbalancing  advantages  of  this  method  ? 
The  pupil  is  inti'miuced  at  an  early  stage  to  the  reachn^  of  selections 
from  Latin  authors.  But  wlxat  if  the  interest  and  stimulus  of 
reading  eonsecutive  pjuisagcs  could  be  secured  without  the  sacrifice 
of  clearness  and  grasp  wdiieh  is  involved  in  the  method  of  pre- 
liminary grammar  ?  The  advantages  woidd  seem  in  that  cixse 
to  be  all  on  one  si<le.  Eacli  new  grammatical  feature  of  the 
language  would  be  presentfHl  as  it  is  wanted,  in  an  interesting 
context,  and  would  be  tirudy  grasped  l>y  the  mind:  at  vnn- 
veniont  (Krmts  the  knowledge  acquired  would  he  siunmed  up  in 
a   table  (the  declension  of  a  noun   or  the  forms  of  a  tense). 
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The  foundations  of  grammar  would  thiis  be  securelv  laid, 
there  would  bo  no  traps  for  the  understanding,  because 
each  new  feature  woulci  be  presented  hi  concrete  form, 
that  is  in  a  context  which  explained  it  Fur  exanjple,  instead  of 
inenad  *'  by  or  with  a  table/'  etc.,  we  should  have  in  ynenm^  '*  on 
a  table/*  cmn  agrkold  "  with  a  ftuTner."  ab  injrkoUl  "  hy  a 
farmer  **;  ad  meneam  '*  to  a  table  *'  or  sometimes  **  by  ( '.«.  near^  a 
table*';  (njrlrolae  dot,  but  not  tiiensae  dat.  After  one  declension 
had  been  cuugbt  in  this  way,  the  others  would  not  ne^d  so 
elaburate  a  treatnicnt.  But  still  the  old  rule  of  **fe.stina  Jenie*' 
would  warn  tlio  teacher  not  to  impose  too  great  a  burden  on  the 
young  or  even  the  adidt  beginner ;  it  is  no  light  task  to  loam 
simultaneously  forms  and  their  meanmgs,  vociibulary,  and  the 
fundamental  facts  of  syntax.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
method  which  1  am  aavocating  is  a  slow  one  at  first;  but  it  is 
sure,  and  binds  fast.  The  method  of  preliminary  gramuiar 
might  be  called  the  milroad  method.  The  traveller  by  rail 
travels  fast,  but  be  sees  Uttle  ol  the  coimtrv  through  which  lie  is 
whirled.  The  longest  way  roimd  is  often  the  shortest  wav  home ; 
and  Uiy  cxpenencc  has  l>etn  that  the  time  spent  at  llie  i^tart 
without  proceeding  beyond  the  very  elements  of  grammar  is 
time  well  spent.  A  fair  voeabidury  is  acquired — without  etibrt 
— in  the  course  of  reading;  for  the  learning  of  new  wortls,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  so  chosen  as  to  present  oovioiis  similarities  to 
EngUsh  words,  is  a  task  eminently  within  the  powers  of  the 
youthful  mind;  and  all  words  met  with  in  an  interesting 
context  arouse  /ittention  and  impress  themselves  on  tlie  nund  of 
tlieir  own  accord.  All  the  while  the  pupil  is  forming  his  feeUng 
fur  the  language  {Sprachgefuhl)  and  becoming  habituated  to 
oi-dinary  ways  of  saying  ordinary  things.  He  gradually  loses 
that  sense  of  strangeness  which  is  the  great  barrier  to  anyv 
thing  like  mastery,*  At  the  later  suites  the  rate  of  pnigres^^ 
increases  very  greatly.  At  the  siime  time  it  is  not  desirable  t</ 
hurry  over  tf»e  ground,  if  permanent  impressions  are  to  be  pro 
duceil.  Let  the  maxim  lie  tliruugliout  **a  ndnimum  of  granunar 
to  a  maxiuuuii  of  text/*  It  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  said  in 
Latin  without  using  more  than  a  .single  declension  r»f  nouns  and 
afljectives  and  a  single  conjugation  of  verbs.+  No  d<adjt  the 
transition  from  the  *'  Reader"  Xo  the  Latin  author  is  tluis  put  oft' 
to  a  later  stage  than  is  usual  But  I  do  not  regard  this  a*i  a 
mislbrtune.  (hi  the  contrary  all  Latin  authors,  a**  they  stand, 
are  far  too  ditliciilt  to  serve  as  a  bajsis  of  study  for  beginners : 
and  they  are  also,  I  may  add,  not  well  adapted  in  re^jiect  of 
subject  matter  and  sentiment  to  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  very 
young.     Ctcsiir  njay  no  doubt  be  uuide  intert^ting  to  a  boy  or 


♦  There  are  Home  1,«XK)  vcrb»  of  the  first  eoiyugation  iu  Latin  (itieludiug 
comi«)untls)» 

f  One  Kreat  aihantange  of  tins  method,  u«j>eciaily  for  adult  Jcarneid 
who  are  able  to  cover  the  ground  at  a  fair  rate  of  \>v  U  ihut  it  Icnc* 

itself  to  aciiuiring  the  **  art  of  rcaduuj  Latin  "  (a.^  luin  tlie  art  c 
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1,'irl  of  twelve  by  a  skillul  teacher  with  the  aid  of  maps  and 
pictures.  But,  aftur  all,  the  CtHlIic  War  can  never  be  what  it 
was  never  meant  to  Im?,  a  child's  book.  The  ideal  "  Reader,"  which 
should  be  the  centre  of  instruction  for  say  the  first  two  years  of  a 
young  liupils  course,  should  be  really  interesting ;  simple  and 
straij^htforward  in  regard  to  its  subject  matter,  modern  in  setting, 
and  ii«  classical  as  may  bo  in  form — a  book  which  the  pupil 
may  ref^ard  with  benevolent  feelings,  not  with  mere  *' gloomy 
respect,'*  as  worth  knowing  for  its  own  sake.  It  should  bo  well 
ilhistrated  with  pictures,  tliiigrams,  and  maps,  j^rovided  always 
that  the  illustrations  are  to  the  point,  and  such  as  are  really  felt 
to  be  needed  to  explain  the  text  and  make  it  hve.  "  Modern  in 
setting,"  for  otherwise  the  book  will  not  appeal  to  the  young 
mind  ;  yet  there  is  much  justification  for  the  demand  made  by 
many  ailherents  of  the  Neiter^e  Michtuntj  that  the  subject  matter 
of  anyscbool  book  dealing  with  a  foreign  language  should  be  closely 
associatOfl  with  the  history  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
peo|)le  who  spoke  or  speak  the  language.  Possibly  the  two  demands 
are  not  irreconcilable:  the  subject  matter  may  be  historicid  and 
national,  but  the  point  c^f  view  from  which  it  is  regarded  luay  be 
mmlern*  For  English  pupils  Icaniing  Latin  the  reconciliation 
ought  to  present  litthrdifiicuUy  ;  but  nciirly  every  great  nation  of 
Europe  htm  its  points  of  contact  with  Home,  and  therefore  its 
rjpportunities  of  constructing  Latin  Headers  which  are  national 
in  more  senses  than  one.  On  the  modern  side  they  may  be 
patriotic  in  tone,  and  inspired  by  that  love  of  nature  which 
appeals  so  directly  to  the  youthful  mind ;  on  the  ancient  side 
they  may  be  historical  and  instructive  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  terra.  And  the  illustrations  should  also  have  this  two-fold 
cliaractcr :  they  shoidd  include  .sulijects  both  uucit'Ut  and  modern, 
it  being  always  rememliered  in  regard  to  the  ibrmer  that  their 
object  IS  not  to  make  the  boy  or  girl  an  arL'hyeologist,  but  simply 
to  act  as  an  aid  to  the  imagination  and  enable  it  to  realise  what 
ancient  civilisation  was  like.  A  good  modern  fancy  sketch  may 
often  be  more  instructive  hom  this  point  of  view  than  a  cut 
taken  from  a  dictionary  of  antiquities. 

The  method  whirh  I  advocate  in,  therefore,  on  it^s  linguistic 
side,  analogous  in  several  respects  to  the  so-called  '*  natural 
method  '*  or  to  the  method  by  which  an  adult,  left  to  his  own 
resources,  usually  attempts  to  mj»st<T  a  foreign  tongue.  Ho 
begins  by  attacking  some  easy  bn*>k  or  newspaper,  with  the  help 
of  a  dictionary,  and  he  jacks  up  the  grammar  as  he  goes 
along.  The  method  is  m  eUher  case  *' heuristic"  ;  in  neither 
ease  does  the  learner  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  language  out  of 
the  grammar,  iis  a  palaeontologist  reconstructs  lui  extinct  animal 
from  a  study  of  a  few  bones.  But  in  the  one  case  the  learner 
works  on  a  text  which  presents  all  the  variety  and  complexity 
of  nature;  in  the  other»  on  a  text  which  has  l>een  simpUfied 
and  sy.stem.'itised  bv  i\r\,  so  as  to  lentl  din*ctly  to  a  clear  view  of 
certain  fundamental  grammatical  litcts.    Granted  the  premises, 

*  Lord  Hosebery  in  bis  Bectoriftl  Addreis  at  Qlai^gow,  1{KI0. 
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I  conceive  that,  there  will  be  no  ereat  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
conclusion  ;  for  there  can  hardly  be  a  bc^ttt^r  method  of  teaching 
a  language  than  that  which  combines  the  systematic  order  of 
the  grammar  with  the  interest  and  life  of  the  story-book.  The 
cnix  of  the  situation  is  to  write  such  a  school  book  ;  and  though 
it  may  be  long  before  an  ideal  l)Of>k  of  the  kind  is  produced,  the 
problem  fiught  not  to  be  ini|)ussible  of  solution,  if  once  the 
netiessjfry  r^f  a  sohition  from  the  teaching  point  of  view  is 
realised.  On  the  one  hand  the  ideal  book  ought  to  have  a 
sustained  interest,  and  impossible  to  form  a  continuous  narrative 
from  begimiing  to  end  ;  ollierwise  much  of  the  effect  is  lost :  this 
adds  niatt^rially  to  the  ditlicidty  of  writing.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  various  cousi^lerations  which  lighten  the  task.  The 
writer  has  before  him  an  intiuite  variety  of  choice  in  regard  to 
his  subjeet  matter;  and  though  liis  gramiuatical  order  must  Ikj 
systeruatic,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  confine  himself  abso- 
lutely to  the  narrowest  possible  grRmniatical  field  at  each  step. 
For  example  adjectives*  may  be,  as  they  shouKl  Ixj  on 
other  gro\mds,  treated  side  by  side  with  the  sulisUmfive.s 
which  they  resemble  in  fc»riii,  and  the  easy  forms  of  pt^s- 
{e.ff,,  fHtf'd^,  pui'('i^f,j}ot-eram}  side  by  side  witli  the  correspond i  1 1 1^ 
ibnns  of  suhk  Here  we  have  material  for  the  building  ot 
sentences.  We  may  even  go  further  and  a4lmit  a  certain  number 
of  forms  which  anticipate  future  granuuatical  lessons,  provided 
they  are  not  too  numerous  or  of  such  a  character  as  to  confuse 
the  gramuiatical  impression  which  it  is  the  purpose  in  hand  to 
pnxluee.  For  example,  forms  like  itwutiin,  inquit  might  be 
mtroduceil,  if  necessary,  long  before  the  learning  of  the  detective 
verbs  was  reachetj;  they  would,  ot  course,  be  accompanied  by 
their  transhttions  and  treated  as  isolated  words  ^vithout  any 
grauiTuatical  explanation.  Tact  in  intrcvducing  only  such  forms 
as  are  not  liable  to  lead  to  false  infei-ences  is  necessary;  and,  of 
course,  tlie  fewer  such  anticipations  there  are  the  better.  A 
certain  latitude  uuist  also  l>e  conceded  in  regard  to  idiom  and 
style.  While  it  is  of  importance  that  the  pupil  should  come 
across  nothing  wliich  might  re-act  disadvantiigeously  on  his  future 
eomjM>sition,it  is  mere  pedantry  to  insist  onany  exalted  standartf 
of  literary  excellenee.  Ihe  writer  who  workt^  under  the  limitation 
impfised  by  the  eonditious  of  the  problem  should  not  attempt 
any  liigh  style  ot  diction;  it  is  sutMcicut  if  his  Latin  is  up  to  the 
standard  of  such  isolated  sentences  as  usually  fonn  the  mental 
nabuhun  of  the  begumer,  though  it  might  well  be  somewhat 
higher. 

1  v^'Oldd  here  anticipate  a  possible  objection.  Would  nut  such 
a  book  be  too  cRsy  ?  Would  it  provide  a  sufficient  amotint  of 
mental  g\Tnuaslir  to  serve  as  a  means  of  training  the  faculties 
of  reastjn  and  judgment  /  That  would  depend  altogether  on  the 
aim  whirh  the  writer  set  before  himself  There  is  plenty  of  nxim 
within  the  limits  of  the  fii-st  declension  and  the  first  coni  '  fi , 
for  the  training  of  the  mind  in  habits  of  accurate  thou. 

*  Including  FoBseanive  A^jectivea  and  Participles  (Verb-a4i®^^^w)« 
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expression ;  for  instance,  the  sentences  may  be  made  as  diAioult 
in  r^ard  to  order  of  words  as  you  please.  But  I  would  urge 
that  they  can  hardly  be  made  too  easy  at  the  beginning.  It  is 
sometimes  forgotten  that  mental  training  is  not  synonvnioua 
with  the  inculcation  of  a  mass  of  grammatical  forms  which  only 
burden  the  memory,  and  that  the  habit  of  reading  with  care  and 
fluency  is  itself  a  mental  discipline  of  the  highest  value.  What 
the  t^her  of  any  language  has  to  do  is  not  to  accustom  his 
pupil  to  regard  each  sentence  as  a  nut  to  crack  or  a  pitfall  to 
beware  of;  but  rather  to  induce  him  by  the  art  of  "  {jontlo  per- 
suasion "  to  look  upon  the  foreign  tongue  as  a  friend  to  bo 
approached  on  terms  of  easy  familiarity.  Ditticulties  will 
accumulate  fast  enough,  and  I  submit  with  all  doforonco 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  convert  the  learning  of  any  foreign 
language  into  an  obstacle  race,  by  deliberately  throwing  diSi- 
culties  mto  the  path  of  the  learner.  Latin,  at  any  rate,  is  hard 
enough  in  itself.  And  a  habit  of  thoughtlessness  is  surely  the 
last  thing  that  will  be  encouraged  by  a  method  such  as  that 
sketched  above,  by  which  learning  is  made  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion from  the  first,  and  not  of  unintelligent  memorizing. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  grammar  to  be  taught  in  such 
a  booK  should  be  limited  to  the  necessary  and  normal  All  that 
is  in  any  way  superfluous  to  the  beginner  should  be  rigorously 
excluded,  fiut  so  soon  as  a  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
regular  accidence  and  the  bare  outlines  of  syntax  has  boon 
attained  by  way  of  the  Reader,  the  time  htus  arrived  for  taking 
the  pupil  over  the  same  ground  again,  as  presented  in  the 
systematic  form  of  the  grammar.  He  is  now  in  a  position  to 
understand  what  a  grammar  really  is — not  a  collection  of  arbi- 
trary rules,  but  a  catalogue  raisonni  of  the  usages  of  a  language 
based  upon  observation  and  simplified  by  science.  SucceHsive 
recapitulations  should  take  in  more  and  more  of  what  is  abnormal, 
until  a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field  is  obtained. 
The  suggestions  ot  whatever  new  texts  are  read  should,  of  ('ourse, 
be  utilised  in  preparing  the  inind  for  irregulariticK  and  excMjptiouH  ; 
but  it  is  no  longer  perilous  to  study  the  grammar  apart.*  ICach 
course  of  grammar  deepens  the  impression  ma^le  by  those  which 

E recede  it,  and  at  the  same  time  extends  the  pupil's  menial 
orizon,  the  successive  courses  being  8Uj>erinn)ose<l  on  one 
another  like  a  number  of  concentric  circles  with  ever  widening 
diameters. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  writing  of  Latin,  Ix'cause  it  is 
obvious  at  the  present  day  that  reading  should  Ije  iiCAtim\\mnmi 
bv  writing  from  the  first,  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  tlmt 
tfie  sentences  to  be  translated  into  Latin  should  l>e  r>ased  on  the 

*  How  far  it  \»  nece88arv  to  have  more  adraoced  Readers  to  8upiK>rt  the 
grammar  at  \\^  8ta^  I  do  not  undertake  to  say.  Much  wilJ  dejieixi  on 
the  a^  and  the  individuality  of  the  pupil.  But  the  advautage^  of  Kygteuiatic 
practice  in  such  thingis  as  princijial  jiarts  of  verbs  either  by  way  of  a 
Keader  or  by  way  of  comj*ORition  are  obvious.  If  merely  learned  out  of 
a  grammar  such  thingb  are  apt  to  have  a  very  insecure  hold  of  the 
meoaory. 
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subject  matter  and  vocabulary  of  the  Reader.  Learning  a 
langiiagQ  is  largely  an  imitative  process,  and  %ve  must  not  expect 
our  beginners  to  make  bricks  \nthout  straw,  any  more  tlmn  we 
expect  pupils  at  a  more  advanced  stage  to  compose  in  the  style 
of  Cicero  or  Livy  without  giving  thcni  plenty  ol  models  to  work 
iip<HL  It  is  more  imporUmt  to  insist  here  on  the  imi>ortance  of 
training  the  oi-gans  of  spepch  and  hearing  even  in  learning  a 
*'  deiid  language "  like  Latin.  For  a  dead  language  is  still  a 
language,  and  cannot  be  properly  gnisped  mil  ess  it  has  sctme 
contact  with  living  lip  and  living  ear.  Let  the  pupil  then 
become  aeeiistomeil  from  the  first  to  reading  Latin  aloud,  and 
to  rending  it  with  intelligence  and  expressioiL  It  is  a  habit 
wliich  does  not  come  uf  itself;  but  to  teach  it  goes  a  long  wnj 
towards  making  the  language  live  again,  and  acts  as  &  most 
valuable  support  to  the  memory.  Let  anyone  try  learning  a 
little  modern  Greek,  and  he  will  appreciate  the  diftei'ence  between 
rememberifig  the  accents  by  ear  and  remembering  them  by  the 
eye  alone.  So,  too,  in  reganl  to  forms  and  vcK*abiUury.  What 
we  have  to  familiarise  our  pupils  with  is  not  merely  tue  look  of 
the  word  and  the  phrase  ana  the  sentence  on  Pi^per,  but  still 
more  the  shape  of  tnem  to  the  car — their  Lautbila,  The  training 
of  voice  and  ear  thus  secured  will  not  merely  teach  "  quantities*' 
by  imprinting  them  Krmly  on  the  ear,  lait  will  also  react 
favoiu-ably  upon  the  pupil's  pronunciation  of  any  other  foreign 
laugu^e  which  he  may  be  learning,  and  oven  of  his  mother- 
tongue  itself.  In  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  anj 
Bystem  which  does  not  involve  a  violation  of  Latin  quantity  is 
innocuous ;  but  the  so-called  **  new  pronunciation  "*  is  not  a 
diHicuk  thing  to  teach  if  it  is  begun  early,  and  it  is  an  excoUent 
preparation  for  the  vowel  S3^stem  of  French  and  Ciennan. 
Subtleties,  however,  should  not  be  insisted  upon ;  to  make  the 
problem  of  teaching  difticull  is  to  supply  the  opponent  of  reform 
with  an  unanswerable  argument. 

One  word  mi  terminoiogy.  Techniail  terms  in  grammar  arc 
a  necessity,  as  in  every  other  science;  but  it  imfortimately 
happens  that  the  terms  of  grammar  are  mostly  either 
meaningless  or  more  or  less  misleading.  The  first  class  is  less 
noxious  than  the  second;  but  the  less  the  young  beginner  has 
to  do  with  either  of  them  at  his  tirst  introduction  to  the  facts 
which  they  rejiresent,  the  better.  If  he  leiirns  to  know  the  cases 
in  the  tinst  insUince  by  their  numbers  (1st,  2nd,  3rd,  etc.)  rather 
than  by  their  nauics,  he  will  probably  be  saved  some  mystifi- 
cation.  A  term  Uko  "Subjunctive  Slood**  should  at  least  be 
accompanied  by  a  warning  tliat  the  name  does  not  correspond  to 
the  tbmg.    When  this  mood  is  first  introduced  in  the  Keador, 


*  The  !vo-caUed  new  pronunciation  is  really  the  nronunciatioa  which  wm 
universal  in  the  ftixt^enth  century.  The  ''  nielanciioly  chant^e  ^  to«>k  place 
daring  the  life  «>f  Dr*  Caius,  the  ^jhysicijui  of  Henrj^  Vlll.,  who  refonndcd 
C'aiii>*  College,  Canihridgo,  in  1^38  (Ha.shdalU  "  ITnivcrsitiei!  of  Europe  ia 
the  Midtilo  Ages;'  II  p,  595  n.).  AV>out  thi^  time  the  prouutici/vtion  of 
English  suffered  a  rapid  change^  and  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  weot 
along  with  it. 
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It  should  be  in  such  instances  as  thmw  hght  upon  its  funda- 
mental meaning,  that  is  in  expressions  of  desire,  Uke  cantet,  *'  lot 
liiui  sing*'  or  "may  he  sing."  Usfiges  which  are  apparently 
irralionui  should  bodeferred.  A  reform  ui  termiuology  is  always 
a  difficult  matter,  though  perhaps  there  would  be  less  difficurty 
aljout  it  at  the  present  day  than  there  was  in  the  ptisL  But  it 
has  always  seemed  to  lue  that  we  ought  at  least  to  luako  our 
technical  gram  ma  tieal  terms  as  uniform  as  possible  in  thedirterent 
languages  taught  in  schools.  It  would  be  an  immense  lioon 
to  teachers  and  to  pupils  if  the  twentieth  century  should  go 
further  and  authorise  a  comprehensive  refonu  by  which  cerUun 
of  the  most  objeetionuble  terms  (hko  "  SubjimcHvc  ")  wnuM  be 
ejected  froui  the  positions  which  they  have  so  long  imwurthily 
I  occupied. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  ideal  Reader  anr!  its 
attendant's — grammur  and  elementary  composition.  The  litfrnry 
point  of  view  has  not  been  entirely  ignored;  for  1  bive  pb-udf^d 
tor  a  certain  literary  character,  though  not  for  ''style,"  in  the 
Rcjider  itself.  But  so  soon  as  the  sUigc  of  rciuling  an  auth«»r 
arrives  the  literary  point  of  view  shouki  become  promiueni  in 
the  teaching.  To  study  an  author  in  a  literary  spirit  is,  I 
conceive^  to  reiul  him  as  he  intended  himself  to  be  read — not 
necessarily  witli  a  view  to  any  tiowers  of  diction  or  specially 
ettective  passages  such  as  might  appear  m  a  chrestomathy,  but 
always  with  appreciation  of  what  tljcrc  is  to  Ikj  appreciatecl 
Ciesar  is  read  in  ji  literary  spirit,  if  his  story  is  followed  with 
intelligent  mterest ;  a  poet  demands  in  addition  to  an  interest  in 
his  matter  an  aj3preciation  of  his  form  and  language.  But  no 
author  can  promico  his  proper  cflcct  upon  the  reader,  if  lie  is 
read  in  a  perverse  order.  Inis  point  of  view  is  too  mncli  lost 
sight  of  at  the  pmsent  day,  with  the  result  that  the  study  of  the 
Classics  is  converted  into  little  more  than  a  long  traiuing  iu  the 
use  of  the  grannnatieal  microscope.  There >could  hardly  be  a 
greater  ottence  against  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  literature.  It 
IS  no  wonder  that  the  ascent  of  Parnassus  is  fiHuid  to  he  a  ditti 
ctdt  one,  when  m*  attempt  is  niade  to  lead  the  climber  along  a 
jx>ssible  path.  The  poet  vainly  J>lunge8  in  tHf^tlltis  res  if  his 
reader  repeats  the  process  by  hi'king  Iniu  uj)  in  the  nnddle,  then 
proceeds  to  the  last  book,  and  linally  tills  up  the  gajis  in  any  (»rder 
that  chance  may  dictate.  Probably  the  origin  of  this  preiuj^terons 
method  of  reading  is  to  be  ftaiuil  ui  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
masterpieces  are  too  long  to  he  read  entire ;  the  teacher,  there- 
fore, gives  up  the  task  tis  hopeless,  and  resigns  himself  to  what 
he  reganls  as  the  only  alteniative — a  complete  abandonment  of 
all  attempt  at  sequence  in  reading.  But  it  is  not  really  the  ouly 
alternative.  To  study  a  literary  work  as  a  whole  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  rea^iing  the  whole  of  it.  This  idea  has  recently 
taken  practical  shape  in  the  numerous  "shortened  editions" 
which  have  issued  irom  the  Gennan  press.*  Wliat  is  unessen- 
tial  to   the    story   is  cut   out   and    replaced   by  a  summary 

♦  i?.^.,  the  seriefl  pubHshed  by  Meaars.  Velliagen  aad  KlaBing. 
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in  Genuan  of  the  contents  of  the  omitted  passages.  By  tins 
nneans  the  unity  of  interest  is  niaintainerl.  and  from  tbe  educa- 
tional point  ot  view  the  gain  in  siroplicitv  and  intolli^dbility 
of  the  whole  to  the  be^nnner  may  more  tfian  compensate  for 
some  loss  of  vari<j!ty  and  compfe.xitv  of  detail  A  '*&lioH* 
ened  ^Eneid  "  of  this  kind  can  be  read  from  beginning  to  end 
during  a  full  school  course,  without  making  more  demands  on 
the  time  of  the  pupil  than  the  current  method  of  hapha^eard 
reading.  Such  shortened  editions  nmst  he  carefully  distingin*shed 
froui  Hjere '*  selections/'  for  in  the  ftirmcr  th*^  leiuling  idea  is  to 
kccj)  the  unity  of  the  work  intact^  in  the  latter  mun^ly  to  give 
specimens;  but  even  specimens  may  nerve  a  useful  purpjse  in 
the  case  of  such  a  book  as  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  But  in 
the  ciLse  of  the  .'Eneid  tlie  I^russian  Lehrpldne  deniau<l  5w»nic 
con  J  prehension  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  insisting  that  the  untler- 
st."tuclirig  of  the  rMjntent  oi  any  literary  work  is  the  main  piint, 
(Jii  this  |>rinci})le  the  ^Eneid  is  reduced  in  Becker's  edition  to 
about  half  its  bulk.  But  tiie  Greek  ]*lays  in  the  same  series  are 
given  entire,  including  the  choruses.  It  is  worth  considering 
whether  some  such  modus  operandi  might  not  bo  tulojitcd 
(m  a  large  scale  in  England;  if  objections  nre  felt  to  omis- 
sions, it  might  l>e  possible  to  read  parts  of  the  work  iu 
an  English  translation.* 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  University  a  reform  in  seho<:>l 
procedure,  lioth  on  the  literary  and  on  the  graramaticiil  side, 
would  confer  lasting  benetits.f  There  must  be  many  University 
teachers  who,  like  the  present  \^Titer,  feel  dissiitished  ^vith  the 
scrappy  and  Imphazard  knowledge  of  the  classics  commonly 
presented  hy  students  reading  for  Pass  degrees,  and  who  would 
welcome  a  change  to  sometliing  more  com]irehensive  and  l>ettcr 
suited  to  the  adult  intelligenee.  But  the  foundations  nmst  bo 
laid  during  the  long  school  course,  as  the  developed  flov*i*er 
uuist  be  present  in  the  germ.  By  not  hurrying  over  the  initial 
stages,  an<l  by  a  wise  guidance  of  the  later  st-eps,  the  consunmia- 
tion  of  a  worthy  classical  ctilturo  may  be  reached  in  the  end. 


i'hristmas,  1900, 


E,   A.  SONNENSCnETK. 


♦  Compare  the  Presicltsntial  AcUIre^s  to  the  Teachers'  Guild  (May  llKK)}, 
by  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  C!aiabridge. 

t  Pr<»fas,sc>r  I'ostgate  {Olamital  Review,  February  1901)  demands  a 
'*  ihoroujL^h  revision  of  the  iiiodeA  and  iiiaterrMls  of  cia-Hsical  and  eapceially 
eloinentiuy  elii^ssicAl  teaching,"  adding,  '^Tlumgh  we  of  the  L'uivcrAiti«* 
have  it  sciioilh  grievance  against  the  schools  in  that  they  send  us  .so  ninny 
xniHtiiught  on  elementary  jiointsi^  and,  what  i.n  worse,  eniptioti  of  all  ilcsirc 
Uf  Imni,  we  nnisit  not  forget  oiir  own  deficiencies."  Cooipaix^  *'Tbo 
rhilosi>|iliy  lif  thti  Humaniti&i,"  by  T.  Fitz-hngh,  late  Professor  of  l^atin 
in  the  rnivtrsity  of  Texan  (i.ssued  by  the  Chicago  Univer8ity  Tress). 
The  residtsare  .siininied  nii  in  practical  ishajji.'  in  the  same  anthor.s  "Out- 
hnes  of  a  System  of  CW^ical  Pedagogy"  (Berlin  :  Ma>*%r  and  Midler,  l'J'i'>\ 
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THREE   SCHOOL   JOURNEYS  IN  YORKSHIRE  IN  1899. 

1.  THROUGH  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  DON.*     BY  BOYS  FROM 

THE  CENTRAL  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOL  UNDER  THE 

BARNSLEY  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


The  chief  idea  of  this  scheme  was  to  traverse  the  Don  Valley. 
This  was  planned  so  that  six  visits  would  include  the  entire  stream. 

Scheme  of  School  Joiumey  recently  adopted  by  the  Bamdey 
School  Board. 

Visit  1.  Source  of  Don.    Dunford  Bridge  to  Penistone. 

Visit  2.  Penistone  to  Whamcliffe   Crags.     Great  Don  joined 

by  Little  Don  at  Deepcar. 
Visit  8.  Sheffield  (Industries,   Ruskin  Museum,   Mappin  Art 

Gallery). 
Visit  4.  Conisboro    Castle    (Ivanhoo  district),  (Deame  joins 

Don). 

Visit   5.   DONCASTER. 

Visit  6.  Port  of  Goole.    (Don  joins  Ouse.) 

Visit  1. 

Source  of  Don. — ^Dunford  Bridge  to  Penistone. 

(Don  Celtic  Dwn  =  Dark). 

Source. 

High  spong}^  moors  about  Holme  Moss;  1,859  feet  above  sea- 
level.  From  source  to  Penistone,  wild  and  drearj'  millstone  grit 
district.     Quarries  (flags).     Gannister,  &c. 

Public  Wo7^l's. 

(1.)  Great  reservoirs  owned  by  Dewsbury  and  Heckmondwike 
Corporations. 

(2.)  Entrance  to  fiuiious  Woodhead  Tunnel  (Great  Central 
Rjiilway).  Tunnel  throe  miles  long,  cost  200,000^.,  cut  through 
iiiillstone  grit,  took  seven  ^'ears.     Vignoles  the  engineer. 

(8.)  Manchester  reservou-s  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills. 

Oeography, 
Source,  tributary,  river,  hill,  valley,  watershed. 

Botany, 

Daisy,  dandelion,  buttercup,  heather  gorse,  peat  (formation  and 
uses). 

Natural  History. 

Rabbit,  wasp,  bee,  worm,  trout,  stickleback,  grouse. 

[♦  In  order  to  prevent  possible  misunderstanding  it  seems  desirable  to 
state  here  that  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  to  whom  the  matter  was 
referred,  are  of  opinir)n  that  a  School  Board  cannot  legally  pay  out  of  the 
School  Fund  any  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  Scnool  Journeys. —Ed.] 
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Penistone. 

Visit  church  (Wordsworth's  ancestors  buried  there),  CSammell's 
steelworks,  Fenistone  747  feet  above  sea-level,  the  highest  market 
town  in  England.    Important  in  old  coaching  days. 

Parliavientary  Division,  HoLmjvrih. 

Contrast  the  wild  heather-clad  hills  with  the  cultivated  valleys 
and  populous  districts.  Notice  cairns,  rocking  stones,  tumuli,  and 
earthworks,  and  the  battle  grounds  of  the  earnest  races. 


Visit  2. 
Penistone  to  Whamcliffe  Crags. 

Tribxvtariea, 

The  Don  receives  the  Little  Don  at  Deepcar,  Ewden  (Loxley 
and  Rivelin  at  Owlerton). 

Towiis  aiid  Villages. 

Thurgoland,  Wortley,  Deepcar,  Whamcliffe  and  Oughtibridge. 

Natv/ral  Features, 

Most  beautiful  part  of  river.  Gigantic  woods.  Valley  deeper 
and  more  enclosed.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  described 
Whamcliffe  Crags  as  the  most  beautiful  place  and  prospect  she 
ever  saw. 

Minerals. 

River  now  flowing  over  coal  measures.  Iron  worked  in  Don 
Valley  for  many  ages.  Wortley  (ironworks  and  stone  quarries), 
Deepcar  and  Oughtibridge,  gannister,  steel  and  file  works.    Pits. 

Wm^hy  Hall. 

Earl  ^Vliamcliffe's  mansion — Italian  style — interior  contains 
fine  paintings  not  only  by  the  Old  Masters  but  also  by  Po}Titer 
and  other  modem  masters — Dragon  of  Wantley. 

Parluimentary  Division.     Hallamshire. 

Visit  3. 
Sheffield — (Sheaf  joins  Don). 

Wincohank  Hill. 

From  old  British  fort  magnificent  views  of  Don  Valley,  SheflSeld 
and  Rotherhara  seemingly  at  one's  feet. 
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Public  Institutions. 

Town  Hall,  Firth  College,  Ruskin  Museum,  Mappin  Art  (Jallery, 
and  Parish  Church.  (Rodgers,  Vickers,  Brown's  works).  Electn- 
city  Station.    Electric  Tramway. 

Historical  Associations. 

Earl  Waltheof  (the  Saxon).  Rocer  de  Busli  (the  Norman). 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  imprisoned  here.  Earl  Shrewsbury,  the 
6th  earl,  was  Mary's  custodian.  Tutbury,  Sheffield  and  lother- 
ingay.  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Chaucer  alludes  to  Sheffield  whittles. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  here  a  fortnight  after  his  fall.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  opened  the  Town  Hall  three  years  ago. 

Great  Names. 

Chantrey,  the  great  sculptor,  born  near  Sheffield.  Ebenezer 
Elliot "  The  Corn  Law  Rhymer."  James  Montgomery,  the  poet, 
died  April  30th,  1854,  at  82  years  of  ago,  62  spent  in  Sheffield. 

Cutlers'  Company, 
Cutlers'  Feast  Uke  Lord  Mayor  s  Banquet  in  London. 

Industries, 

Not  only  cutlery,  but  armourplates  for  ironclads,  the  Siemens 
Bessemer  steel  plates  (electroplating),  and  every  variety  of 
heavy  goods.  Iron  ore  brought  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia 
and  Spain.     Finds  employment  for  thousands. 

Parliamentary, 
Sheffield  sends  five  men  to  ParUament. 


Visit  4. 

Conisbro'  Castle =Conings  Burgh = King's  Town  or  Fort. 
Ivanhoc  Country — Athelstan's  Castle. 

River. 

Receives  the  Deame  from  above  Bamsley.  Limestone  clifls. 
Beautiful  scenery.     Great  resort  of  pleasure  seekers. 

CasUe  and  its  History. 

Owned  by  King  Harold.  Ruin  occupies  several  acres. 
Commanding  position.  Thickness  of  walls.  Tower  90  feet 
high.  Narrow  flights  of  steps  within  the  thickness.  The 
Conqueror  gave  the  castle  to  William  (Earl  of  Warrenne).  Owned 
by  Richard  of  York,  killed  at  Wakefield,  1460.  Edward  IV. 
his  son,  was  Lord  of  Conisbro'.  Henry  VIL  manied  Elizabeth 
of  York  and  secured  the  Conisbro'  Estate. 
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Chv/rch  of  St.  Pet^r. 

Dates  from  Saxon  times,  great  antiquity.  Saxon  tomb.  Very 
ancient  font  and  interesting  monuments. 

Industries, 

Mexbro'  and  Swinton  glassworks,  potteries,  coal-j)its  (Cadeby 
Pit  said  to  be  one  of  the  deepest  in  South  Yorkshire).  Lime- 
stone quarries  and  ironworks.  These  ffreat  industries  near 
Conisbro'  quite  change  the  appearance  of  tne  district. 

Mexborough. 
Visit  Castle  Hill  and  note  earthworks. 

Villages. 
Tlie  villages  near  are  Cadeby,  Sprotbro*  and  Warmsworth- 


Visit  5. 
Doncastor  (Danum  a  Roman  Station). 

History, 

Battle  of  Hatfield.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  assembled  his 
forces  here  prior  to  the  Battle  of  Boroughbridge.  Edward  III 
ordered  Sir  Robert  Wells  and  Sir  Ralph  Gray  to  be  beheaded  in 
the  Market  Place  for  supporting  Duke  of  dlarence.  Aske's  re- 
bellion in  Henry  VIII.'s  rei^n  called  "Pilgrimage  of  Grace." 
Both  Roundhead  and  Cavaliers  occupied  Doncaster  in  turns 
during  Civil  War.  Death  of  General  Rainsborough.  Doncaster 
Incorporated  in  Richard  III/s  reign. 

Position  between  London  and  the  North, 

Position  bctAveen  London  and  the  North,  on  the  North  Road 
made  it  a  famous  coaching  centre.  To-day  it  is  a  famous 
railway  centre,  and  is  a  favourite  and  pretty  residential  to>\ii. 
River  shiggish.     Flat  country,  but  well  wooded. 

Railway  Plant. 

Principal  depAt  of  Great  Northern  Railway  and  employs 
thousanas  of  men. 

Famous  Names. 

J.  F.  Herring,  the  artist.  Cartwright,  inventor  of  Power  Loom, 
first  opened  his  mill  on  the  river  here. 

Public  Buildings. 
St.  George's  Church,  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  fine  Church 
Mansion  House.    School  of  Art.     High  Street  famous. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Famous  Races.  Butterscotch.  It  possesses  best  market  in 
England.     The  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district. 

Parliamnentai^. 
Doncastcr  division.     One  member. 

Visit  6. 

Port  of  Goole. 

The  Don  joins  the  Ouse  by  a  channel  called  the  Dutch  River. 
Tide  rises  eleven  feet  at  Groole. 

CJiaract^ristics  of  Distinct 

A  great  flat  plain.  The  Fen  district  of  Yorkshire.  Scenery 
tamo.  Resembles  Dutch  landscape,  intersected  by  dykes.  The 
river  runs  between  high  treeless  banks. 

Dutch  Outlunders, 

Cornelius  Vermuyden,  Dutch  enp^neer  in  Charles  I.'s  reim 
first  drained  the  swamps  and  made  a  new  channel  five  miles 
long  from  Cowick  to  Goole,  hence  name  Dutch  River.  Dutch 
Outlanders  resident  in  district  to-day.  Peat  Moss  Litter  Com- 
pany. 

A  modem  port.     Owes  importance  to  Aire  and  Calder  Navi- 

fttion   Company.     Large  trade.      Fine  docks.      A  rising  port 
essels  drawing  eighteen  feet  of  water  can  use  docks. 

Miscellnneoiis. 

Thome,  higher  up  the  river,  is  a  semi-seaport.  Possesses  quay. 
Ships  come  up  from  Goole  and  Hull.  All  the  district  was 
formerly  a  huge  swamp.  Interesting  finds  are  made  now  and 
again  of  skeletons,  animals,  coins,  and  giant  trees. 

Parliamentary  Division  of  Osgoldcross. 
The  Basin  of  the  Don  sends  ten  representatives  to  Parliament. 

II. 
Preparation. 

To  make  the  school  joumey  a  success  a  small  time-table  of 
outdoor  instmction  shoiud  be  drawn  up,  the  subjects  of  course 
depending  on  the  district  visited.  The  route  taken  should  be 
studied  beforehand,  so  that  every  one  knows  the  times  of  depar- 
ture and  the  distances  to  be  traversed,  these  latter  being  cfuly 
noted  on  the  map  prepared  by  each  young  traveller. 

The  danger  ot  attempting  too  much  should  be  avoided  ;  this 
remark  applies  not  only  to  the  ground  traversed,  but  the  instruc- 
tion given.  A  good  set  of  popular  glees  help  to  while  away 
dreary  periods  and  here  be  it  noted  the  best  of  our  National 
airs  should  receive  attention. 

5589.  ^,^, 
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TIk"  visit.s  are  niatle  at  stated  intervals  and  occupy  one  cliiy= 
There  are  gre^it  advamaii^es  in  allowinjjj  intervals  of  scliool  work, 
heeaiise  not  only  will  tlie  sclio1ai*s  ninre  thorouijlily  assimilate 
jjrevions  instrui'tinn,  la  it  lie  {►rtirirntly  prepared  fi>r  the  next 
jiMirney  by  eollet^ting.  ctaiinarin^,  anA  arran^ang  I  ho  various 
nranches  of  infoniiation  hearnig  np^>o  that  district. 

The  first  question  naturally  nskod  \v<HiJd  be,  "  Who  pays  tlio 
jonrney's  expenses  ?"     The  answer,  '*  The  scholars  themselves/' 

Six  months  previously  the  parr*iits  haij  been  informed  of  the 
scheme  and  invited  to  allow  their  cliildren  to  eontributo  small 
weekly  payments ;  the  idea  was  taken  up  with  great  entlinsiasni 
and  more  was  contributed  than  was  nee<lefL  Rail  way  expenses 
difl  not  iiulk  as  largely  as  one  at  first  imagined.  For  such  a 
jiiurney  as  the  mtiorlanfls,  thi*  children  tnok  their  own  provisions, 
afterwards  using  tht*  bags  nud  satc^hels  a,s  a  receptacle  for 
specimens. 

The  children  making  (li**  jouniey  assemble  at  the  usual  hour 
at  school,  where  registers  are  marked,  and  then  proceed  either 
by  train,  waggonette,  or  on  foot  jik  cireuuistances  require.  It 
may  lie  mentioned  here  that  not  nH>re  than  20  such  attendances 
may  be  clairued  during  the  school  year. 

One  of  the  pleasant  est  features  of  the  scheme  >va$  the  gretit 
interest  tbe  parents  took  in  its  working;  the  WTit^r  met  them 
frequently  not  only  on  the  «leparture  hut  also  on  the  retnrru 
Nay,  on  several  occasions  he  has  received  \"aluable  assistance, 
one  case  particularly  : — The  father  of  one  of  the  boys,  on  learning 
the  route  we  were  taking,  asked  if  visiting  a  certain  jFamons  hall 
was  included  in  the  programiue.  Finding  such  was  not  the 
case,  ho  left  his  Inisiness  and  made  a  special  journey  t^o  secure 
pennission.  Having  a  little  influence  theiT%  permission  was 
granted.  A  most  delightful  treat  was  thus  secured,  as  the  visit 
uichideil  an  inspection  of  stimo  magnificent  eonseiTatories. 
nectarine  and  peach  houses,  vineries,  and  flower  gardens.  Si»nje 
parents  have  even  exnressed  a  desire  lo  accompany  us  r»n  our 
next  yt^ir's  journey.  Mr,  Bahlwin,  our  respected  school  t>oard 
clerk,  not  only  accompanied  us  several  times,  but  also  act<?d  us 
guide.  His  genial  enthusiasm  has  done  much  for  the  success  of 
the  scheme. 


Ill, 

Ax  Account  of  a  School  Journev  taken  by  the  Upper  Class 
Bi3ys  of  the  Central  School,  Bamsley,  Septend>er  14,  1899, 

Central  School,  September,  181H>. 
On  Thursday  last,  Sept.  14th,  the  top  class  of  bo\i?  made  a 
•:^hool  journey,  the  objective  being  the  exploration  oi  the  upjRT 
reaches  of  the  Dove,  and    the  tracing   nf  its  course  intn  the 
Dearne,  at  Dartield, 

Incidentally,   we    were   abic    t<i    examine    Wentworth    Castk\ 
locally  know  as  Stainborough   HitU,  with  its  wealth  of  tapestries 
and  cabinets,  and  a  remarkably  tine  collection  of  jiortraits. 
Wo  started  olf  from  school  as  soon  as  the  registen*  were  marked 
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and  proceeded  to  the  park,  where  we  purposed  ascending  the 
tower,  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  country  we  were  to  explore. 

We  were  able  to  notice,  with  a  little  more  thought  than  usual, 
how  prettily  the  park  is  laid  out,  what  lovely  little  nooks  there 
are,  with  their  snady  seats,  and  what  a  wealth  of  flowers  and 
plants  the  parterres  held. 

From  the  top  of  the  Locke  Park  Tower  we  had  a  remarkably 
tine  view. 

We  were  able  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Dove  to  its  source  near 
Thurgoland,  and  saw  the  Penistone  Moorlands  beyond.  In 
another  direction  we  saw  much  of  the  Valley  of  the  Deame  open 
to  our  view.  Below  us  we  saw  the  district  we  wished  to  explore, 
and  we  were  not  surprised  to  learn  that  when  our  Queen,  then 
Princess  Victoria,  visited  Barnsley,  she  stopped  her  carriage  at 
Bank  Top  so  that  she  might  admire  the  fine  view.  Even  to-day, 
dotted  as  it  is  with  huge  industries,  it  is  grand,  but  th^n,  the 
range  of  richly  wooded  nill  and  vale,  with  Wentworth  Castle 
standing  out  above  the  Serpentine  it  would  be  infinitely  grander. 

After  our  geography  lesson  we  learned  the  history  of  our 
public  park.  We  got  to  know  that  Locke  was  a  famous 
engineer,  a  contemporary  of  George  Stephenson,  and  that  the 
park  itself  was  originally  a  racecourse. 

As  we  descended  the*  hill  toward  the  River  Dove,  we  were 
interested  to  learn  the  French  names  of  the  familiar  trees, 
flowers,  animals,  and  objects  en  route. 

On  arriving  at  the  river,  we  were  fortunate  in  coming  across 
an  artist,  who  had  just  completed  a  painting  of  the  identical 
rustic  bridge  by  which  we  were  going  to  cross. 

Ascending  the  hill  again,  our  neadmaster  entertained  us  with 
a  description  of  the  Wentworths,  whose  homo  we  were  to  sec. 
We  heard  of  the  famous  Strafflml  who  was  beheaded,  and  of  the 
Wentworth  who  wa.s  Governor  of  Calais. 

The  approach  to  the  Castle  is  very  pretty,  herds  of  fallow  deer, 
and  the  famous  "  Jacob's  Flock  "  of  sheep,  were  grazing  in  the 
Park. 

By  an  ornamental  bridge  we  crossed  the  Serpentine,  and  then 
climbed  the  hill  to  the  Castle  itself 

We  had  another  fine  view  from  hero.  We  interviewed  the 
"  concierge  "  at  the  house,  and  w(5re  allowed!  t/O  inspect  the  Castle 
under  her  able  guidance. 

The  boys  were  interested  in  her  acf^mui  of  the  portraits  and 
other  objects  of  interest  that  were  rx^inted  out,  and  we  ha/1  a 
very  instructive  three-quarters  of  an  wmr 

As  we  entered  we  saw  the  portTait^  of  Wentworf.h,  who  was 
Queen  Anne's  Ambassadr^,  ami  (ff  the  three  Kings  (ft  )'«;)and, 
Pnissia,  and  Denmark,  who  ha/1  U^ni  fntU^ri^nui^l  f  fi^r?  f/ig*?fiiftr. 

The  pictures  on  the  ceiling  w^rre  tf^y  rtn^,  fli^f  fi^niTlling, 
showing  the  four  seasons.  The  anti/{ite  nhairs  and  rntntt^M  r/f 
every  sort  and  nationality,  were  tnily  wr»tid/»rffil ;  a  |iarti/rtfUfly 
interesting  object  was  a  coyrwrr  thfrnl,  foruu^r^y  ownwl  by  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Cabinets,  tlfmsiditu^,  iful^h,  it9f\mti,  ^nd  fhV? 
tapestries  in  the  three  stale  Tfrfftnn  w#ffrt  fmtimfm  fb/»  fff^mt 
remarkable  among  others, 
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Htatue^  timhleroatinor  the  four  seasons,  after  Flaxman,  and  i 
statuary  which  was  given  by  Queen  Anne,  of  Apt^llo  Belvedere, 
Bacchus,  an  E^^yptian  Priestess,  and  airving  by  Grinling  Gibbous, 
were  shown  to  us.  The  picture  gallery  is  1 80  ft  long,  34  ft.  wide  and 
:K)  ft.  high.  Among  the  most  fainoiis  pietures,  whieh  inchided 
works  of'  Rubens,  Van  Dyek,  IIollxMn,  Lely,  etc.,  may  l»e 
mentioned  Cliarles  L  and  liis  Wife,  David  with  Gohath  s  Hea<I, 
the  famous  Eari  of  .Strart\n'd,  the  Holy  Family,  Charles  II.,  Peter 
the  Great,  Queen  Anne,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Cleopitras  de-nth, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Lor^l  (.-anning  (known  iis  Clemency 
Canning),  and  many  others  of  historical  interest. 

We  left  the  Ca^stle  at  four,  and  reached  the  school  again  in 
time  for  dismissab  after  having  spent  a  most  interesting  ami 
instructive,  and  we  nuist  mit  forget  to  say,  enjoyable  afternoon. 

IV. 

Alms  a\d  Uesultm 

WHiat  commends  the  school  journey  so  nmeh  to  one's  mind 
is,  that  it  suggests  a  return  to  more  natural  tuethods  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  It  teaches  us,  in  fact,  to  avoid  that  must  fatAl  of  all 
mistakes — (nidcavouring  to  educate  ourselves   hy  books   alona 

Our  scholars  have  been  Uiiight  too  much  from  books  and  set 
lessons,  so  tliat  there  is  an  increju^ing  dangcn*  of  their  losing  the 

Sow^er  to  go  searching  out  knowledge  for  themselves,  losing  the 
iscriminating  faculty  of  selecting  the  kind  of  knowledge  reall}" 
needed  for  our  educiation,  and  losing  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
such  knowledge  at  first  hand. 

Another  valuable  fejiture  is  the  physie-id  and  moral  training 
possible  in  the  school  journey  scheme.  For  a  race  of  explorers 
and  cidoiusers  this  is  much  l>otter  than  a  fortniglits  military 
drill  at  a  buys'  can*}>.  The  orgimiser  of  the  journey  can  utilise  the 
varied  physicml  and  intellectual  [>ow^ers  of  his  comjmny,  assigning 
to  each  ditlercnt  duties  and  rescjirches  accf»nling  to  taste  and 
ability,  and  comV)ine  all  their  work  so  iva  to  achieve  a  definite  end, 
like  a  letidcr  of  a  great  scientific  expedition. 

Our  schetrie,  we  trust,  is  after  all  but  a  tentative  one.  Why 
shoukl  we  not  take  a  tour  for  sevenil  days  amongst  the  delightful 
hilk  and  <h\les  of  Derbyshire  i 

Then  with  expcrionco  gained,  we  could  give  a  decidcnl  impetUH 
to  the  te^iehmg  of  foreign  languages  by  taking  our  elder  scholars 
to  some  carefully  selected  spot  m  either  France  or  Gernmny, 
Surely  what  a  GL-rnuui  schoul  did  in  England  last  simiraer  Ls  not 
an  impossibility  for  an  English  school, 

[Tlic  writer  would  not  hko  to  conclude  without  expressing 
his  gi-atitude  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Turnbull,  H.M.L  (X.E.  Division)^  for 
his  ftssistanca  By  his  advice  and  kimlly  help  he  has  done  much 
to  secure  for  the  English  school  journey  the  recognition  it 
deserves.] 

J. NO.  Matthews  England 

Centml  Hiji^hcr  (Jrade  School, 

Biu'nslev. 

November,  1899, 
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2,  TO  UOCIIE  ABBEY.  SANDBECK,  AND  FtKBEOK. 

BY  BOYS  FBUM  THE  TIIOKNHILL  H<LVKE>  SCHODL,  KOTHERHAM. 

ROTHEKHAM  SCHOOL  BOARD   (U.  D) 


rho  loog-wishofl-for  diiy   iirrival,    wita  a  clear    sky  and  a 

light  breeze,  an  idesa!  da^  for  a  country  ramble.  The  opening 
exercises  over,  and  registers  marked,  a  start  was  made  at 
9.40.  The  boys,  eighteen  in  number,  were  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Wollman,  Headmaster,  and  Mr.  Flamank,  Ucrtiticatea 
Assistant.  Tlio  Journey  wa.s  made  on  July  20,  1899.  We 
timed  ourselves  to  be  at  the  various  haUing-pIacas  so 
to  be  able  to  keep  tip  a  speed  of  not  more  than  three 
miles  an  hour,  and  this  plan  worked  excellently. 

The  boys  had  iirevioiisly  had  the  times  of  arrival  and 
departiu*e  given  to  them,  together  with  a  map  of  the  route 
on  the  blackboard,  and  were  on  their  mettle  to  act  »trictly 
up  t^j  the  nrogi^amme.  Note-books  were  taken,  and  were  well 
made  use  or  ior  sketches,  inscriptions,  and  indeed  for  anything 
worth  noting.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  a  description 
of  the  joiuiiey  was  subsequently  written  by  the  boys  and 
submitted  U>  the  Roartl 

We  were  confronted  with  <jur  tirst  t^ste  of  hill-climbing 
at  the  end  of  Wellgate.  This  is  a  long  and  tedious  ascent 
to  the  village  of  Broom,  The  name  is  imdoubtedly  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  "  brimi/'  which  means  "  broomy " 
or  **  heathy,"  on  account  ol  the  local  vegetation. 

Leaving  Broom,  we  had  a  hilly  antl  winding  road  until  we 
reached  Wickersley. 

Along  this  road  the  hedges  were  briglit  with  the  wild  rose, 
honeysuckle,  biuilwced,  and  other  hed^a-  flowers,  while  the  banks 
were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  wild  convohidi,  some  pure 
white,  some  pale  pink,  and  others  white  with  delicate  pink 
stripes  nmning  from  the  centre  to  the  edge  of  the  calyx,  and  yet 
no  two  could  be  ftvund  exactly  alike. 

Before  reaching  Wickei^ley.  time  was  found  for  discussing  the 
origin  of  the  name.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  **wiccii"  means 
"  witch,"  and  *'  lege "  was  their  name  for  meadow  land.  The 
latter  word  probably  became  chaDged  into  *'lia/'  "ley/'  or  "lea/* 
and  so  we  get  Wickersley,  meaning  "Witches  Land/' 

The  old  Grange  here  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  one  of  the  de 
Wickersleys,  who,  it  is  stated,  may  lie  seen  at  midnight  mounted 
on  his  white  chargiT,  pacing  the  courtyard. 

Th»^  Church  wa,s  <mu'  next  ohjective.  The  great  ditierence  ui 
style  between  the  tower  and  the  spire  was  at  once  noticed,  and 
the  main  features  of  Norman  architecture  were  contrasted  with 
those  of  other  times. 

Leaving  WickersUy,  a  lovcl}'  walk  uf  about  a  mile  brought 
us  to  Bramley,  a  pretty  little  handet,  whose  name  also  is  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  **  brum/'    Here  we  crossed  a  small  stream, 
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whose  water  was  remarkably  clear  and  fresh.  It  is  part  of  the 
iitre^im  which  flows  through  the  Abbey  grounds. 

Another  short  walk,  and  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Maltby. 
Here  the  tirst  object  of  interest  was  a  stream  of  clear  sparkling, 
intensely  cold  water,  coming  from  the  rocks  above  tlie  roocL 
This  spring  provides  water  loi"  the  village,  even  when  the  wells 
fail  to  yield  their  usual  supply.  In  about  the  centre  of  this 
pretty  village  there  is  an  old  cross  nunmtc^d  on  steps.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  market-women  used  to  come  and  sit  on  the 
steps  arountl  the  cross  and  sell  their  produce,  hence  it  is  knov,Ti 
as  the  Market  Cross  or  Butter  Cross,  There  are  nmny  who 
do  not  agree  Mith  this  supposition,  but  its  central  position  on 
the  main  road  would  seem  to  be  gre4itly  in  its  favour.  This 
explanation  brought  forth  mention  of  other  crossejs,  4is,  for 
instance,  Chitring  Cross,  Holy  Cross,  and  Weeping  Cross. 

On  i>nc  of  the  okl  lionises  near  the  cross,  there  is  a  sign  to  be 
seen,  in  the  form  of  a  shield  let  into  the  widl,  and  on  which  is 
the  following  inscription : — "  Come  early  to-morrow  fur  good 
ale,  and  you  shall  have  it  for  nothing/' 

The  explanation  of  this  is,  of  course,  that  *'  to-morrow  never 
comes/' 

After  a  cursory  glance  at  the  quiet'Iot>king  little  church, 
nestling  in  a  gi*ove  of  magnificent  trees,  its  white  stone  spire 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  rich  green  foliage,  we  set  ourselves 
to  climb  the  road  leading  to  the  top  of  the  crags.  At  a  distance 
of  a  {[uarter  of  a  uule  from  the  village  we  turned  to  take  a  hwt 
look  at  Maltliy  before  deseeuding  the  crags.  In  the  foreground 
there  was  the  road  we  had  toiled  along;  to  the  left  lay  the  crags 
sloping  steeply  away  to  the  beautifidly  wooded  valley  lx*low, 
reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  lines— 

"As  down  the  shaggy  steep  of  Sno^^xlun's  ttide 
With  toilsome  maivh  he  Itil  \\\&  long  army/' 

But  ntust  beiintiful  of  all  was  Maltby,  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  with  its  quaint  white-wrdled,  red-roofed  houseB 
peeping  out.  between  the  trees.  It  was,  indeed,  a  pretty  picture. 
Tlie  \iv\\'  called  forth  the  remark  from  one  of  the  boys  thai 
he  wished  ho  were  an  artist.  He  was  ronmided  that  some 
artiBts  ]iaint  their  pictures  in  words,  and  that  he  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  later  on. 

Leaving  our  point  of  \'antage  with  reluctance,  we  left  llie 
road,  descended  the  crags  by  a  very  rough  i)ath,  and  entered 
a  lovely  glade  known  as  the  Norwoods,  which  probably  means 
Northwoods.  It  was  originally  made  for  the  Counte&s  of 
Scarborough  as  a  private  path  from  Saudbeek  to  Maltby 
Church. 

Here  we  eoidd  walk  two  or  three  abreast,  shadod  from  the 
snn  overhead  by  the  thickly  leafed  trees  which  covere<l  the 
hillside  on  the  left,  and  calmed  by  the  soothing  sound  of  \h^ 
stream  rumiiug  close  by  on  the  Vight  between  an  avenue  ol 
wnllfiws.     While  sauntering  through  this  lovely  glade  we  were 
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r^aled  with  the  history  and  associations  of  the  Abbey  by 
Mr.  WoUman.  Roche'  or  "Rock"  Abbey  was  built  by  the 
Cistercian  or  White  Monks,  probably  in  the  twelfth  century. 
As  £Eur  as  is  known,  these  monks  had  none  among  them 
whose  special  business  it  was  to  design  the  beautiftif  build- 
ings they  have  left  behind  them,  neither  have  any  plans  been 
foimd  It  is  generally  supposed  that  they  would  meet  to 
discuss  these  points,  and  wnen  agreed,  carry  on  their  work 
from  memory.  If  this  were  so,  it  is  tnilj^  wonderfiil  to  notice 
the  fine  proportions,  the  wealth  of  detail,  and  the  beautiftd 
geometric  tracery  of  the  windows.  The  transept  can  easily 
be  made  out  since  the  recent  excavations,  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  transept  there  are  indications  of  two  chapels. 
Here  also  may  be  seen  some  good  specimens  of  stone  coffins 
in  which  the  monks  were  wont  to  bury  their  dead. 

As  a  rule,  the  kitchen  was  generally  at  one  extremity  of 
the  building,  but  at  Roche  an  extension  of  the  kitchen  was 
built,  probably  for  the  piupose  of  being  nearer  to  the  stream, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  kitchen  and  other  reftise.  It  was  not  a 
difficult  matter,  in  these  surroundings,  to  conjure  up  a  vision 
of  the  "  monks  of  olden  days "  ^oing  about  tneir  daily  tasks, 
some  fishing  for  their  dinners  in  the  stream;  some  tending 
their  vegetables  and  herbs  in  the  garden;  some  doing  the 
ordinary  work  of  a  housewile,  for  they  were  their  own 
servants,  while  others  would  be  going  on  errands  of  mercy 
or  strolling  through  the  woods  in  order  to  be  quiet  for  reading 
or  meditation. 

A  short  walk  by  the  side  of  the  stream  brought  us  to  ''  The 
Mill,"  most  of  which  is  of  modem  construction,  but  portions  of 
the  old  building  still  remain.  Triilv  has  it  been  said  of  these 
monks,  "  They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home  who  thus  could 
build." 

After  a  short  rest  and  refreshment  we  very  unwillingly  left  the 
Abbey  grounds,  striking  the  road  to  Sandbeck. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Mill  is  the  little  village  of  Stone. 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  built  of,  and  surroimded  by,  stone. 
Here  we  saw  some  large  caves,  which  at  one  time  had  been  used 
as  dwellings,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  fireplaces,  the  rudely-made 
outlets  for  smoke,  niches  which  had  been  made  for  seats,  and 
the  levelled  floor.  In  one  or  two  inhabited  houses  the  kitchen 
was  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock 

A  sharp  walk  of  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  Sandbeck 
Sandbeck  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  is  a  fine 
building,  but  after  Roche  Abbey  no  architectural  treat.  We  saw 
large  numbers  of  deer  in  the  Park.  A  brief  view  of  the  pictureH 
and  other  treasures  would  have  l>een  welctnms  but,  the  lluiiily 
being  in  residence,  we  had  to  fV)rogr»  \]m\  plofiHun*.  Wn  liml 
one  mile  more  to  walk  ere  our  ontwnnl  jouriM'V  wii«  <'iMn[»l<it«, 

We  reached  Firbeck,  a  rather  iirotty'liniiilnV,  wImmiI.  UlM).  uliil 
alter  a  short  rest  entered  on  onr  rioiiic'wnnl  jnMmMV.  \\\U\\\^  \\\^ 
path  through  the  fields  to  the  Abbny,  iiinlcf^il  n|  llu*  tmiit,  w\\M\ 
proved  a  delightful  change.     A  MhoiV  IimIi  umw  i»*IIi'»I  \\\  Mtill  l».s  (ur 
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rest  and  refreshments,  and  so  back  to  Rotherham,  which  we 
reached  at  6.45  p.m.,  having  coyered  a  distance  of  about  20 
miles. 

It  was  a  most  delightful  and  instructive  ramble,  and  we  hope 
that  it  is  only  the  forerunner  of  others  in  the  futura 

Joseph  Wollmak.      " 
William  JAa  Flamank.   : 
Thomhill  Board  School 
Rotherham. 
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(    619    ) 
THREE  SCHOOL  JOURNEYS  IN  YORKSHIRE  IN   1899. 


TO  CONISBOROUGH  CASTLE  AND  THE  COUNTRY  OF 
ROBIN  HOOD.     BY  BOYS  FROM  THE  DONCASTER 
CORPORATION  BOYS'  SCHOOL. 


Date  of  Journey. 

It  had  been  arranged  to  take  half  a  day  during  the  second  or 
third  week  in  June,  but  owing  to  showery  weather  and  other 
circumstances,  the  journey  was  postponed  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  13th  July. 

The  Company. 

consisted  of  15  boys  chosen  from  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Standards. 

Assembly. 

The  boys  assembled  at  school  at  the  usual  time  (2  p.m.)  and 
their  attendances  were  duly  recorded. 

Preparations. 
As  the  weather  for  several  days  had  been  showery,  each  boy 
Wiio  advised  to  bring  either  a  light  waterproof  cloak  (if  obtain- 
able) or  an  umbrella ;  also  to  see  that  his  boots  were  in  good 
condition.  A  copy  of  "  Ivanhoe, "  with  selected  passages  marked 
for  reference,  ana  a  bag  in  which  to  carry  botanical  or  other 
specimens  gathered  on  the  way,  were  taken,  and  each  boy  was 
required  to  bring  a  note-book.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements 
were  carefully  planned  beforehand,  and  I  made  myself  thoroughly 
acquainted  witn  the  district  to  be  traversed. 

The  Journey. 

Route. 

Through  the  valley  of  the  Don  to  Conisboro'  (for  the  Castle), 
by  way  of  Balby,  Sprotboro',  Levitt  Hag,  and  what  are  locally 
known  as  the  Clitfs  or  Craggs. 

Reasons  fo)'  selecting  this  route. 

1.  The  district  is  interestmg  and  attractive,  and  rich  in 

botanical  specimens. 

2.  The  historic  associations  of  Gonisboro'  Castle  are  such 

as  appeal  stronrfy  to  boys. 

3.  There  is  a    good  service  of  trains  between  Conisboro* 

and  Doncaster. 

Notes  on  the  Journey. 

Balby. 

(a  suburb  of  Doncaster).  The  people  originally  termed  "  Quakers  " 
held  meetings  here,  under  the  leadership  of  George  Fox.  Origin 
of  the  term  "  Quaker." 
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The  Valley  of  the  Don. 

Once  part  of  a  great  forest — a  passing  reference  to  Robin 
Hood.  Its  appearance  in  Scott's  time  as  pourtrayed  in  "  lyanhoe." 
Changes  undergone  since  that  time.  The  River — ^its  winding 
course — ^until  recently  formed  the  water-supply  of  Doncaster. 
Vegetation  of  the  district. 

Sprotboro'. 

(^  quaint  little  village  about  three  miles  from  Doncaster). 
Once  the  residence  of  the  Fitzwilliam  &mily.  A  very  fine  view 
is  obtained  from  the  bridge  crossing  the  river,  which  the  boys 
did  not  fetil  to  appreciate. 

Tlie  Church. 

Ancient — style  of  architectiuu  There  are  a  number  of  interest- 
ing relics  inside  the  building,  which,  by  kind  permission 
(previously  obtained)  of  the  rector,  we  were  enabled  to  see, 
including  a  stone  sanctuary  chair  (there  are  only  three  in  the 
country)  and  flags  said  to  date  from  the  Cru^uies. 

The  HaU. 
Beautifully  situated — the  scat  of  the  Copleys. 

The  Old  Boat  House, 

Formerly  an  inn.  Scott  resided  here  while  engaged  in 
writing  "  Ivfimhoe."    Rebuilt  within  recent  years. 

The  Old  Flint  Mill 
Now  used  as  a  corn-mill. 

Leviti'  Hag. 

A  limestone  district.  Quality  and  character  of  the  stone. 
Lime-kilns — process  of  burning.  Conversion  of  limestone  (CaCOj) 
into  lime  (CaO)  bv  driving  oft*  carbonic  acid  gas  (COj).  Extent  of 
the  limestone  rocKs — their  formation — fossils. 

The  Cliffs. 

(an  interesting  wooded  district).  In  passing  through  this 
district  various  matters  of  interest,  both  geographical  and 
botanical,  were  touched  upon.  Many  wild  flowers  were  in  full 
bloom.  Tea,  which  had  been  previously  ordered,  was  now  served 
in  the  grounds  of  Conisboro*  Castle,  and  afterwards  the  Castle 
itself  was  visited.    (Tea  over  about  5.45.) 

CoNisBORo'  Castle. 

The  name  Conisboro' — ancient  Britons  called  it  Caer  Conan, 
and  the  Saxons,  Conan  Byrgh.  Commanding  position  on  an 
eminence  between  town  and  river.  Must  have  been  a  fortiees 
of  great  strength.  (A  toiu:  of  inspection  was  made,  and  a  brief 
history  of  the  Castle  given.) 
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Tlie  Moot 

A  formidable  barrier  when  filled  with  water  ten  feet  deep — 
crossed  by  a  drawbridge.     Probable  age  and  by  whom  built. 

T/ie  Courtyard. 

Walls  surrounding  it  roughly  constructed — chisel  not  used 
— probably  Saxon  in  their  origin.  (Norman  ideas  had  not  yet 
been  assimilated.) 

The  Keep,  why  so  called. 

Built  of  dressed  stone — chisel  used — massive — built  by  Norman 
(cp.  wall  of  courtyard) — cylindrical  form,  supported  externally  by 
six  square  buttresses — entrance — has  there  been  a  movable 
bridge  ?    Enormous  thickness  of  the  walls. 

Interu/r  of  the  Keep. 

(I  had  arranged  with  the  caretaker  that  we  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  other  visitors  for  the  short  time  in  which  we  were 
engaged  examining  the  interior.) 

Each  story  of  the  building  was  visited  and  points  of  interest 
dwelt  on. 

Walls  at  entrance  15  feet  thick. 

Guard  room,  or  Armoury — circular  aperture  in  floor,  which  is 
the  entrance  to  the  dungeon — deep  well  at  bottom,  but  now 
empty. 

Ascent  to  second  story  by  flight  of  steps  in  the  wall :  this, 
probably,  the  principal  apartment — handsome  fireplaces  in  this 
and  the  room  above. 

In  the  third  story  is  a  small  and  elegantly  ornamented  chamber 
in  one  of  the  buttresses,  in  the  GoQiic  style  of  architecture — 
various  theories  as  to  the  use  to  which  this  room  was  put — 
probably  used  as  a  chapel.  The  three  recesses  in  buttresses  at 
the  summit — extensive  view  obtained  from  summit. 

Conisboro*  is  about  five  miles  from  Doncaster,  and  the 
return  journey  was  made  by  the  7  p.m.  train,  the  boys  reaching 
their  homes  about  7.30. 

Remarks  on  the  Journey. 

Throughout  the  journey  frequent  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  Trees  and  flowers  (many  wild  flowers 
were  in  bloom)  met  with  on  the  way  received  attention. 
Various  specimens  where  brought  home.  On  the  follo>ring 
Monday  each  boy  was  required  to  write  out  an  account  of  the 
journey.  These  as  a  whole  were  very  well  done  and  showed  that 
the  boys  had  used  their  faculties  of  observation. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  one  of  these  cssf.ys.  The  weather  through- 
out the  whole  journey  was  ideal  ana  the  country  was  seen  at  its 
best. 

The  bright  faces  of  the  boys  ana  their  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  obiect  of  the  journey  was  sufficient  recomp'^nse  for  all  the 
trouble  1  had  taken.     The  restrr^int  of  school  was  thrown  aside 
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And  oonrersation  encouraged— though  at  the  same  tune  thel 
were  m&  completely  under  c*«jntrol  as  when  in  school. 

The  joumev  aflordtnl  a   vnlunble    opportunity    for  stiidyi 
mdividunl  charaelcristic-s, 

Unusual  energj*  was  dispbiyetl  on  all   liands,  and  each  litd 
tnivellt^r  seemed  to  feel  that  something   real   and  tangible 
being  done,  and  that  here  was  an  opj>ortiinity  not  only  to  add  to 
his  own  store  of  knowle*lge  hut  also  to  gfive  practical  fleuioiL^tj 
tions  of  what  he  already  knew.     One  boy  gave  lis  a  rlescTiplion  i 
his  father  s  ganlen  an«i  explained   why  certain    crops  riouri-Kb 
and  others  did  not.     He  touched  on  the   process  of  "  giuCt 
having  on  one  occasion  seen  his  father  inserting   shoots  inU 
fruit  tree. 

Excursions  of  this  nature  are,  I   believe,  of  gre^t  education 
value.     Observation  and  intelligence  are  quickent^l  and  a  des* 
to  ^et  to  know  and  dist*over  for  self  will  manifest  itself  as  rl 
result.     The  c'hildn-*n  si»e  things  to  whicli   preWously  f' 
'*  blind/'     Interest  is  aroused  ;  ouestions  are  asked  :  coir^ 
and  contrasts  are  niade^true  etlueation  bejp^ins. 

I  may  add  in  inclusion  that  the  total  exijense  inctirred 
under  a  sovereit^i,  and  was  kindly  defirayea  by   tlie    Mayor  i 
Doncaster  (Councillor   Birkenshaw),  who   is  chainman    of   tk 
School  Committee. 

The  boys  were  not  asked  to  contribute  in  any   way,  thoiii^ 
several  of  them  came  prepared  to  pay  both  for  tea  and  the  rail 
journey  home. 


coois 


YSMEFFf£LD 

Coiir^  <if  journey  iridicidtHi  by  dotted  line. 
Dnricaater  to  Coiiislinru ,  ".  miles, 
(1  )  Doiimster,  (=i-)  Siirotboro'. 

(3.)  Levitt  Hug.  (4.)  Lomsboro. 

George  S.  Hyde. 
Doncaster  Corporation  Boys*  School. 
November  11th.  1899, 
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Copy  of  Essay  WRirrEx  by  on^e  of  the  Boys. 

DoNOASTER    CoRroRATlON    BoYs'   SCHOOL. 

Frtxl  Elsey.     Standard  VI      Aj^o  12. 

School  Jonmcj/, 

KouTE. — Onr  school  jonmey  was  to  Conishmro*,  Wo  ]>as.sed 
by  Rxlby,  into  Sprotbamugfi,  tlirough  LeYitt  Hag  and  the 
Cliffs  to  ConisbortK 


Bali 


Q,UAKERS, — As 


Biilb^ 


were  passing 
schuohiia.ster  told  us  that  George  Fox  (the  founder  of  the 
Quakers)  lived  there,  and  many  times  he  had  been  followed  by  a 
mob  of  petjple  from  Balby  to  Doncoster  for  preaching.  These 
people  woulfi  hoot  at  him,  throw  stones  at  him  and  try  to  insult 
nini  in  every  possible  manner.  This  is  the  rejison  they 
wei*e  called  Quakers:  ¥n\  had  been  put  in  eourt  at  Derbv  tor 
preaching.  WhtMi  liis  trial  rame  on,  he  looked  around  at  all  the 
people,  wlio  were  laughing  ami  snt^ering  at  him,  and  exclaimed. 
**  You  shotdd  all  quake  at  the  name  of  the  Loi*d.'*  Ever  after 
that  the  belie vei*s  in  his  doctrine  were  called  Qnakei-s. 

The  \\\lley  of  the  Don. — The  Valley  of  the  Don  is  very 

pretty  now,  but  it  is  nowhere  near  as  beautiful  as  it  was  a  century 
or  two  ago.  We  leani,  l*y  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  mast  beautiful  valleys  in  England,  a  beautiful 
forest  stretch etl  from  Doncaster  to  Sheffield,  and  Robin  Hood 
and  his  men  used  to  roam  about  in  it.  The  river  iisefl  to  be  a 
clear  stream,  not  nuuldy  in  tlie  least,  as  the  people  used  to  drbik 
the  water.     Now^  all  kinds  of  filth  are  poured  into  it. 

Sprqtrobo'  Avn  ti^ee  CnrRCH, — There  are  many  interesting 
things  in  Sprotboro'.  Just  bcftvre  euteriug  the  village  we  sitw 
the  Hall,  it  is  a  fine  old  building,  surrouudetl  by  beautihd 
trees.  When  we  eutennl  the  village.  tl»e  house  whore  Sir  W'^alter 
Scott  wrote  the  famous  book  *'  Ivanhoe  "  was  puinted  out  to  us. 
WTien  he  was  staying  there  it  w^as  a  public  house  called  the 
'*  B4iat  Hinise,"  but  so  many  people  were  drowned  by  getting 
drunk,  that  it  had  to  be  close^b  Now  it  is  a  private  house. 
Then  we  went  to  the  church-  It  is  ntjt  a  large  place,  but  it  is 
an  old  one,  ami  has  many  old  things  still  in  it.  It  was  built 
about  three  hunt! red  yeiirs  ago.  There  is  an  old  torn  and  tattered 
flag  there,  whicli  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  Cnisades,  In  the 
south-east  corner  tliere  are  two  UHnuuneut.s,  one  of  the  Earl 
Fitz William  and  another  of  his  wife.  There  is  also  a  st^me  chair 
there,  called  "The  diair  <if  Hefuge,"  There  are  <>nly  three  of 
them  in  England  now.  This  was  the  use  of  them  :  When  a  man 
or  woman  liad  eouuuitted  any  crime,  such  as  nnnxler,  and  they 
knew  someone  was  chasiuij  tliem  for  doing  it.  they  coidd  go  to 
the  church  and  sit  in  it.  Their  opjx^nent  could  not  do  anytlung 
to  them  while  they  were  theri\  (hi  the  pulpit  door,  caned  in 
the  wood,  are  a  pack  of  c^rds  and  a  wine  jug.  They  are  in 
remembrance  of  C^nrist'^  Crucifixion  day,  when  the  sokliei's  were 
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playing  cards  and  drinking  wine.  In  the  vestiy  there  is  an  old 
chest  with  a  very  heavy  lid,  and  a  kind  of  stretcher,  which  was 
used  to  carry  dead  bodies  to  the  grave. 

Levitt  Hag. — Levitt  Hag  consists  of  a  few  houses  and  a 
number  of  limekilns.  The  limekilns  send  off  a  very  disagree- 
able smell,  which  is  carbonic  acid  gas.  Some  people  take  mm 
children  and  hold  them  over  the  burning  lime  when  they  have 
the  whooping  cough,  thinking  that  it  will  cure  themu  ,  H  they 
hold  them  too  long  it  will  kiu  them. 

The.  Cliffs. — ^'L'he  cliffs  are  limestone  rock&  The  hmestone 
that  is  burnt  at  the  kilns  is  got  from  the  cliflb. 

The  Castle. — Gonisboro'  Castle  is  an  old  place,  now  in 
ruins.  It  is  very  different  to  what  it  was  a  century  or  two  ago 
when  it  was  occupied.  Some  of  the  outer  walls  have  &llen  down. 
The  hollow  where  the  moat  has  been  is  stiU  there,  but  no  water 
is  kept  in  it.  It  is  forty  feet  deep  in  one  place,  and  it  used  to 
hold  t^n  feet  of  water.  It  was  buut  in  1085.  We  do  not  know 
who  built  it>  but  we  know  that  it  was  built  in  two  styles,  the 
Saxon  and  the  Nonnan.  The  outer  walls  are  nine  feet  thick, 
built  in  the  Saxon  style.  The  walls  of  the  keep  are  fifteen  feet 
thick,  built  in  the  Norman  style.  The  keep  is  a  round  one, 
about  six  yards  in  diameter.  It  is  four  stories  hi^h,  but  the 
fourth  story  has  no  roof  on ;  it  is  said  Cromwell  blew  it  of£  The 
bottom  floor  used  to  be  dark,  and  when  the  castle  was  be»eged 
the  baron  used  to  live  in  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  there  is 
a  dungeon  with  a  well  in  it  which  used  to  supply  the  castle  with 
water.  The  second  floor  was  where  the  Baron  used  to  live  in 
time  of  peace.  On  the  third  floor  there  is  the  finest  room  in  the 
Castle.  It  is  not  known  what  it  was  used  as,  but  probably  it  has 
been  used  as  a  place  of  worship. 

Flowers  ani^  Trees.  —  On  our  way  we  saw  many  pretty 
flowers  and  trees.  These  are  some  of  them :  The  wild  convolvulus, 
campion,  scabious,  blackberry,  bramble  flower,  privet,  trefoil, 
coltsfoot,  ragwort,  knapweed,  airiff,  fools'  parsley,  wild  tares, 
beech  tree,  ash  tree,  willow  tree,  elder  tree,  and  many  others. 
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THE  SCHOOL  JOURNEY  (LONDON  TO  CATERHAM, 
ETC.)  MADE  BY  STUDENTS  AT  THE  WEST- 
MINSTER TRAINING  COLLEGE.    1877-1900. 


The  following  journey  was  first  attempted  in  the  year  1877. 
With  one  exception  it  has  been  taken  in  each  of  the  subsequent 
years.  A  brief  account  of  this  "  Journey  "  was  given  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Subsidiary  Aids  to  Instruction  "  which  I  read  at  the 
Educational  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1884.  The  Queen's 
Scholars  of  Westminster  Training  College,  sixty  in  number 
and  divided  into  two  groups  of  thirty,  are  each  vear  conducted 
over  the  journey.  The  main  object  of  the  ramble  is  to  present 
to  these  future  teachers  a  model  upon  which  they  may  base 
similar  journeys.  Teachers  who  have  profited  by  the  experience 
thus  gamed  have  planned  for  themselves  and  have  carried  out 
similar  journeys  over  difterent  areas  of  England. 

The  follo>ving  is  onlv  an  outline  sketch  of  the  journey.  For 
a  full  account  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  illustrated  pamphlet  I 
have  just  published  entitled  **The  School  Journey'  (Simpkin). 
The  statements  about  to  be  made  may  be  bnefly  arranged 
under  the  following  headings,  viz.,  (1)  Class  Preparation,  (2)  The 
Railway  Journey,  and  (3)  The  Walking  Tour. 

A. — Class  Preparation. 
I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
preparation  of  the  class  before  attempting  the  journey.  All  the 
members  must  be  imbued  with  a  common  aim.  The  desire  to 
observe  and  completely  understand  a  few  well-marked  pheno- 
mena must  be  aroused  before  the  actual  outdoor  effort  is  oegim. 
Otherwise  divided  interests  will  tend  to  weaken  the  field  effort 
and  to  lessen  the  general  educational  effect. 
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Tlie  alukve  map  of  the  routiJ  tVom  Charing  Cross  to  Tilbui^tow 
llill  is,  iu  the  tirst  iiistuiiue,  thurotiglily  m;istered*  Ati  ordinary 
lesson  iu  gf^graphvi  in  which  the  snecession  of  physical  features 
is  grnphically  described,  is  j^iven.  The  map  is  studied  until  it 
can  bo  re|)rochiced  fri>m  nnjumry.  The  degree  of  success  ^th 
which  thi*  studtiur  can  read  u  map  varies  much.  Some  appear 
to  have  the  power  to  produce  iu  their  minds  a  very  good  oulliiit^ 
of  the  natuml  i>henomena — pkin,  hill,  range,  valley,  eta — iind 
they  immediately  recotj^uise  each  feature  in  tlie  field  when  it  is 
seen.  This  power  to  recognise  a  striking  natural  tvatnre  in  the 
midst  of  much  variety  of  guogruphical  detail  ipve.s  CTcat  Riitm- 
faction  to  the  learnei^.  'J'ht^v  are  eucouragoil  ih  their  future 
attempts  to  understitnd  the  geography  of  a  new  district.  Other 
pupils  manifest  less  ability.  The  ditterence  is  largely  due  lo 
earlv  experience.  Those  who  have  live4  in  the  dnlv^  nf 
Vorlvshire  or  Derbyshire,  or  in  the  pictures* jue  scenery  of 
Ikivonshire  and  Cornwall,  are,  as  a  rule,  most  apt,  A  few 
'journeys"  in  every  school,  properly  planned  and  conducted, 
lielp  to  make  this  dirterence  of  ahility  less  niarke<l.  The  out- 
tloor  effort  soon  tends  to  make  the  eliiss-room  study  of  the  map 
much  more  re^xlistic  and  hence  mnch  more  interestmg  and 
pruti  table. 
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The  [jlan  of  the  district.  Fig.  2,  is  next  pre.sented.     This  plan  ij* 

drawii  m  dirtercnt   ccilours.     The  coloui-s  used  bear  as  ck*se  a 
rescmbiance  as  possifjlt-  lo  the  colour  of  the  rocks  found  in  each 
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district.  Thus  olay  districts  are  marked  in  blue  chalk ;  gravel 
in  pale  brown  ;  chalk  in  yellow,  etc.  When  this  plan  has  been 
carefully  constructed  and  the  rocks  indicated  have  been  identified 
by  means  of  specimens  taken  from  the  school  museum,  the 
pupils  are  asked  to  compare  the  map  with  the  plan.  The 
following  general  truths  become  at  once  apparent,  vi^. : — 

(a)  That  variation  in  surface  contour  is  usually  accompanied 
by  variation  in  rock  structure.  For  example,  the  three  hill 
ranges  marked  ou  the  map  are  connected  directly  with  changes 
in  tne  rock  structures  ot  these  respective  ranges,  e.g.,  the  hills 
beyond  Croydon  with  the  appearance  of  the  Tertiary  sands  and 
gravels ;  the  North  Downs  with  the  chalk  rocks ;  and  the  ranges 
at  Tilburstow  with  an  appearance  from  beneath  the  gault  clay  of 
the  sands  and  sandstones  of  the  Hythe  beds. 

(6)  That  some  rocks  tend  to  weather  into  flat  districts,  whilst 
other  rocks  when  they  spread  over  the  surface  become  gently 
curved.  For  example,  all  clay  areas  tend  to  become  flat,  whilst 
limestone  and  sandstone  districts  become  undulating  and  hilly 
respectively. 

(c)  That  strikingly  undulating  and  picturesque  areas  (as  at 
the  village  of  Caterham)  derive  their  variety  of  outline  from 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  variety  of  rock  structure  in  close 
proximity. 

The  chalk  hills  near  Caterham  village  are  capped  by  the 
gravels  and  sands  of  the  Croydon  area.  The  tops  are  thus  pre- 
served whilst  only  the  sides  are  subject  to  weathering.  Thus 
steeper  hills  are  tne  result. 

Tne  above  comparison  of  "  plan  "  with  "  map  "  brings  out  the 
truth  that  geographical  detail  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  means  of  a  slight  acquaintanceship  with  tlie  geological 
structure  of  the  district.  This  knowledge  need  not  be  very 
profound,  but,  so  far  as  it  ffoes,  it  must  be  correct.  The 
material  for  the  necessary  geological  knowledge  is  to  be  found 
in  the  *'  Memoirs "  published  by  the  Geological  Society  of 
Entrland,  and  a  fairly  full  summary,  written  in  a  popular  st\  le 
and  fully  illustrated,  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Ranisiiy's 
Book  entitled  "  The  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  (Jreat 
Britain." 

Verticcd  Sections  and  Pkin^. — With  a  class  of  fairly  intelligent 
pupils  and  a  district  of  regular  and  simple  geological  structure 
a  successful  attempt  may  be  made  to  find  reasons  for  the 
changes  of  rock  material  indicated  in  the  map  and  plan  just 
described. 
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A  gliince  at  the  section,  Fig,  3,  is  siiffit:iont  to  show  the  basin-like 
arrangement  of  the  stmUi  beneath  London.  If  tho  upper  line  of 
this  section  be  followed  from  the  Thames  to  the  Nortn  Downs  at 
Caterham  tho  same  succession  of  rocks  as  those  on  the  plan. 
Fig.  2,  will  be  passed  over.  And,  if  this  npper  line  be  followed 
until  Tilbiirstow  Hill  is  reivched,  a  further  series  of  rocks  come 
under  notice,  viz.,  (1)  the  c^eensand,  (2)  tho  gault  (clay),  (3)  the 
Folkestone  sand,  and  (4)  tlio  Hythe  beds.  The  examhaation  of 
this  section  enables  the  pupil  not  only  to  determine  the  order 
in  which  eacli  striieturo  of  iresh  rock  material  comes  into  view,  it 
also  enables  hiiri  to  recognise  the  still  more  imjwrtant  truth,  viz., 
that  the  entire  series  oF  thtlerent  strata  w^hieh  appear  on  the 
surface  and  which  give  variety  and  beauty  to  the  southern 
surroundings  of  London,  are  entirely  due  to  the  bending  of  the 
straUi  bt'neath  And  near  Ijondon  into  this  basin  shape.  Were 
the  strata  horiznntal,  with,  for  instance,  tho  Londou  elay  as  the 
uppermost  member  ui'  the  series,  tho  surface  aspect  would 
resemble  (tliroughout  the  I'ntiro  area)  that  of  the  flat  district 
betweeu  the  Crystal  rfdace  and  Oroydon. 

As  it  is  intended  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  during  the 
actual  tour  in  explanation  of  geogiTiphicMil  features  of  neigh- 
bouritig  and  more  distant  <listricts,  n  further  section,  Fig.  4,  is 
now  examined.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  connection  that 
existed  ages  iigo  betwee!i  the  strata  followed  in  the  previous 
section  with  the  same  set  of  strata  now  found  thirty  miles  to  the 
south  in  immediate  connection  with  the  South  Downs.  An 
attempt  is  made,  in  imagination^  to  bridge  over  the  old  Wealden 
area  by  replacing  the  strata  which  have  disappeared  in  conse- 
ciuenee  ofKjng  ages  of  weathering.  It  is  now  rt*cognised  that  in 
Uie  distan*  past  tliere  were  not  two  ranges  of  chalk  downs.  One 
range  much  liigher  than  either  of  tlie  present  Downs  then 
existed.  A  very  puzzling  geographical  phenomenon  (y\z.,  that 
of  the  flow  of  the  Mole  and  Mctlway  tb rough  the  Xorth  Downs, 
imd  that  of  the  Arua  and  Ouse  tlirough  the  South  Downs)  can 
he  aeeounted  for  by  means  nf  the  knowledge  which  the  section 
illustrates.  Tliis  phciiomenoji  will  be  mentioned  luid  explained 
in  the  field. 
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The  three  well-sections  here  shown  should  be  noted.  They 
prove  the  existence,  beneath  London,  of  the  different  strata,  and 
one  (that  at  Caterham)  shows  the  presence  on  the  top  of  the 
chalk  of  over  80  feet  of  sands  and  gravel  This  latter  &ct 
accounts  for  the  preservation  of  the  hill-tops  round  that 
beautifully  picture&ciue  locality. 

The  pupils  who  nave  thoroughly  mastered  these  maps  and 
sections  will  be  able  to  understand  the  instruction  subse- 
quently ^ivcn  in  the  field.  Without  this  preliminary  instruction, 
surface  appearances  may  be  noted,  the  variety  and  charm  of 
th<'  s(;enery  may  l)e  enjoye<l,  but  the  deeper  meaning,  ie.,  the 
causes  giving  rise  to  the  observeil  geographical  phenomena, 
cannot  be  umlerstood. 


B. — Thk  Journey  by  Rail. 

From  Charing  Cross  to  Caterham  the  journey  is  by  South- 
Eastern  Railway.  This  portion  of  the  excursion  may  be  made 
of  considerable  educational  value  if  the  pupils  nave  been 
prepared  Jis  suggested  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  will  be 
necessary,  furthermore,  to  provide  each  scholar  with  the  maps 
and  sections  already  made  lamiliar,  together  with  an  abstract  of 
the  main  features  to  be  observed  along  the  route. 

This  abstract  should  be  somew^hat  as  follows : — 

From  Charing  Cross  to  New  Cross : — 

(a)  Notice  the  low  and  almost  monotonous  level  of  the 
country,  the  railway  running  almost  continuously  over  arches 
above  the  level  of  the  houses. 

{h)  Observe  the  shipping  on  the  Thames  and  in  the  Docks 
apparently  at  a  higher  level  than  the  houses. 

(r)  Where  possible  catch  a  view  oT  the  soil  and  notice  its  dark 

rich  (M)lonr. 

(//)  From  (//)  and  {c)  inter  that  before  the  Thaukes  was 
rnibankrd  it  would  (>vei"flow  these  low-lying  districts 

{r)  Connect  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  witli  garden  pnxluce 
tor  the  sn|)ply  of  the  town  markets. 

A  passinjx  reference  sutiices  to  connect  the  eml>ankiuents  with 
the  IhUclnnen  who  undertook  the  work.  An  association  niav  at 
the  same  lime  he  made  with  similar  districts  in  Holland  and  in 
our  own  Fen  country. 

Fnnii  New  Cross  to  Croydon  : — 

((I)  Observe  the  change  in  the  level  of  the  country  as  indicated 
by  the  railway  enclosed  between  embankments. 

{h)  Notice  the  width  of  the  cutting  on  either  side,  as  at  Honor 
Oak  Park  Station. 

(r)  Connect  this  width  with  the  tendency  to  slip,  observed 
whenever  cuttings  are  made  in  clay. 
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(rf)  Observe  the  elibrts  of  themilwayrouipanies  to  prevent  the 
clayiiUingin  the  euttinK — by  walls  im'd  irenehes  filled  wHth  chalk, 

(e)  If  the  clay  he  left  wilhcmt  these  prt)tecting  walls  the 
railway  cuttings  would  HU  up.  The  tendency  of  elay  areas  to 
become  level  and  piuin-like  is  thus  iUustru ted. 

(/)  After  leavin^r  Forrst  Hill  the  distri^-t  throu^di  Norwood 
Junction  to  Croydon  ilisplitys  a  distinct  and  very  extensive  elm 
plain. 

Fi'(fiii  Cntifilitti  ttt  iUflerhnvi : — 

{a)  Notice  the  cJrnnge  in  the  animirance  rif  the  country 
inyniediatelv  after  leaving  New  Croycton — from  flat  to  hilly;  the 
railway  embankments  becoming  almost  vertical 

{h)  Catch  a  view  of  tlie  gravel  quarry  on  the  right,  and  the 
patches  of  alnio!=it  pure  white  sand  along  the  eranankment  on 
the  left. 

{€)  After  leaving  South  Croydon,  look  hackvsanb  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  railway  and  see  the  beautifully  wooded  and  steep 
gravel- toppef I  hills*  of  Addington  and  Shirley.  These  must  hv 
connected  witli  tlie  c^hange  from  i^lay  *>n  the  north  of  Croydiin  to 
the  Siiud  and  giiivel  on  the  surfaci*  south  of  Croydon. 

(d)  From  South  (.*r<iydon  to  Caterhani  the  coimtry  again 
changes  iti^  surface  aspect.  No  steen  bills,  no  level  plains — the 
entire  countiT  hecoming  gently  umlulatiug.  Look  into  the  tiekls 
and  try,  if  possilile.  to  tind  a  square  yard  of  pt^rfectly  level  land. 

The  alwjvc  cninneratiou  of  things  to  lie  noieil,  arranged  some- 
what  in  tabular  form  and  nnat'ci»nujanied  by  views  or  diagranjs, 
may  strike  the  reader  as  little  likely  to  impress  the  young 
traveller.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  carefully 
preptired  impil  has  ah*cady  in  his  cla^s-room  exen-ise  form*}^!  a 
senes  of  pie tu  res  of  ihe  countiy  to  be  ptissed  over  Tliese 
pictures  are  purelv  mental,  being  arrived  at  mainly  by  processes 
of  imaginative  eflort.  The  interest  udth  which  the  pupil  com- 
pares his  mental  images  with  the  f^ljsciTcd  facts  is  very  striking. 
Wlulst  passing  (»ver  the  lionsetops  towards  New  Cross  he 
manifests  impatieDCe  at  the  delay  inarri\nng  at  the  slipping  clay. 
He  is  particularly  impressed  when  a  recent  landslip  shows  how 
determined  the  clayev  rock  is  to  undo  the  work  of  the  railwaj 
contractor.  When  tlie  hills  beyond  Croydon  are  reached  his 
delight  at  seeing  the  well- wooded  sand  and  gravel  slopes  is 
intensified  by  hjs  eftbrt  to  connect  these  with  similar  sands  and 
gravels  more  than  twent)-  miles  away  on  the  nortli  of 
London,  When,  fiirtherraore,  he  tums  to  his  sections  and 
realises  the  truth  that  the  sands  and  gravel  rest  cvervwhere 
beneath  the  streets  and  houses  of  London  and  are  only  hid  from 
"vnew^  by  the  thick  covering  of  London  Clay,  bis  pleasure  at  seeing 
these  surface  representations  of  widely  extendect  rocks  is  tnarkea. 
The  open  Ijreezy  down  between  Croyilon  and  Caterham  atlbrds  a 
sufficient  contrast  with  both  districts  over  which  he  has  pre* 
viously  travelled  to  awaken  intc^-esl  and  maintain  it. 

The    contrast    between    the    attitude    of  pupils   thoroiighly 
prepared  for  the  journey  by  rlasK-rmim  instruction  and  a  paHy 
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of  youths  travellinfj  on  an  ordinary  Sf^hool-irpat.  iir  nxcur-i-'n 
with  nu  prtTunhiary  instriK^tion  is  most  niarkwL  Kvon  an 
ordinary  map  plaeutl  in  the  hands  of  a  youth  when  taking  a 
railway  journey  mlils  materitilly  to  the  interevSt  he  lakes  in  xht 
country  over  which  he  travels.  Wlien,  however,  a  youth  is  so 
instrueterl  that  he  is  able  to  antieipate  the  a^spect  of  the  coiinriy 
Ix^fore  it  comes  actually  into  view,  and  when,  furthermore,  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  seeino^  how  nearlv  his  imagined  pietum 
corresponds  with  tin'  original,  a  iresh  ami  very  mspirin^'  intert^t 
is  awakened.  This  interest  does  not  exhaust  itselt  in  the 
pleasure  of  the  school  journey.  His  after  reading  of  jjeography 
and  of  travel  becomes  mneli  more  rejil,  and  the  confidence  he 
feels  in  the  imaginative  cftbrt  accompanying  his  reading  is  a 
decided  gain. 

C— The  Walking  Touh. 

The  walking  tour  completes  the  school  journey.  It  mav  be 
suggested  that  mstcad  of  completing  the  journey  the  waikinff 
tour  ought  to  begin  it,  and  that  elass-room  explanation  should 
follow.  This  latter  plan  appears  well  in  the<»ry.  In  pmctitM*. 
however,  it  is  found  tjiat  natural  phenomena,  as  these  are.  viewed 
in  the  field,  are  so  varied  and  complex,  and  their  arrangement  is 
on  so  vast  a  scale,  tluit  the  oliservtT  is  in  grent  danger  of 
becomini_^  either  bewildered  or  disheartened.  If  a  gi'oup  of 
scholars,  having  no  previous  instrnction,  be  taken  to  the  top  of  the 
South  Hill  i)verlooking  the  village  of  (_*aterham,  they  will  view 
the  landscape  before  them  with  intense  delight.  **  Clrand.  isn't 
it?"  says  one  "  Nothing  tiner  out  of  Derbvshire/*  saj-s  another 
Such  expressions  as  these  will  be  repeated  m  various  forms,  but» 
lieyond  these  little  spf^eclios.  very  little  will  l>e  heard.  The 
ple^isure  felt  in  allowing  the  eye  to  rest  ujjon  a  varied  siuface  out- 
line  of  gre^it  expanse,  upon  hills  vvoode((  to  their  snnmiits.  and 
upon  dales  mantled  in  ri<;hest  verdure,  is  all-sutHcing.  The 
pupils'  language  betrays  their  satisfaction.  ITiey  resent  nUher 
than  desire  the  te^tchers  instrnction.  How  different  the 
heha\iour  of  youths  who  have  lirought  with  thi*ni  the  knowledge 
detailed  in  pre\noos  paragraphs  !  Tliey  rest  tor  a  few  m(»mcnts 
on  the  hill-side  and  quietly  cftjoy  flic  pamirama  bi^fon'  them 
Tliey  are  not  cont^ijnt,  however^  with  simply  seeing  and  enjovmg 
'^  Wliy  tliis  change  fn*m  the  Hat  aspect  near  Norwood  and  the 
regular  undulatiL»ns  of  the  gniss  covered  *  downs  '  ?  *'  is  the  first 
enquiry.  In  reply,  the  teachc^r  points  to  a  high  shaft  on  the  top 
of  the  opposite  hill  TnmaHliatcly  below  is  the  boring  of  an 
artesian  well  which  suivplies  the  valley  with  water.  The  plan  of 
the  lH>ring  (Fig  5)  is  examined.  It  is  there  shown  that  over 
80  feet  of  sands  and  gravels  cap  the  summit.  The  hill  on  which 
they  rest  has  a  similar  gravel  top.  The  surroimding  hills  are  all 
similarly  capped.  It  is  now  the  teacher  s  tuni  to  a^sk  a  question. 
It  takes  the  foUowiDg^form  :  '*  Yon  remember  the  hiJLs  you  saw 
at  South  Croydon.  They  were  formed  of  sand  and  gravel  The 
gravel  prevented  the  t^jps  of  those  ijiUs  being  washedawAv     Th^ 
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Siiinc  sand  and  gravel  are  found  on  the  tops  of  all  the  surrounding 
hills.  What  is  the  cause,  think  you,  of  tliese  hill-tops  being  pre- 
served whilst  their  sides  are  worn  into  the  deep  valleys  you  see 
before  you  ?  "  The  scholars  have  little  difficulty  now  in  connect- 
ing the  height  of  the  hills,  the  steep  slopes  into  the  valleys,  and 
the  heavily  timbered  summits  of  the  hill-tops,  with  the  presence 
there  of  the  sand  and  gravel.  The  association  of  variety  of  rock 
structure  with  the  variety  in  slope  is  now  firmly  made  by  the 
class.  It  will  prove  a  principle  capable  of  application  in  almost 
every  locality  they  may  visit.  If  asked  to  enumerate  other  hill 
structures  near  London  the  same  truth  is  illustrated. 

One  mentions  "  Hampstead  Heath."  "  Yes,"  says  the  teacher, 
"the  top  of  the  hill  at  Hampstead  is  protected  by  a  sandy 
deposit  called  the  Bagshot  beds. ' 

Another  pupil  suggests  '*  Beddington."  Here  a^ain  an  outlier 
of  sand  is  the  cause,  but  the  sand  in  this  case  is  that  which  the 
scholars  saw  in  the  cutting  near  Croydon,  viz.,  the  Thanet  Sand. 

A  third  suggests  "  Shooter's  Hill."  Again  a  gravel  outlier  rests 
on  the  top  and  prevents  the  hill  being  worn  do^vn. 

Lastly,  a  pupil  suggests  the  high  land  ot  Clapham,  Wandsworth, 
and  Wimbledon  Commons.  In  each  case,  it  is  stated  that  the 
level  of  the  Common  has  been  preserved  by  a  gravel  deposit — 
the  gravel  on  the  Commons  being  a  deposit  of  the  river  when  it 
flowed  at  a  much  higher  level. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  matter  now  being  taught  does  not 
(M)me  in  the  journey,  and  that  other  matter  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  the  scholar  is  being  overlooked.  Just  so.  Tiie  skill 
of  the  teacher  is  best  shown  in  fixing  the  attention  of  his  cbuss 
mainly  upon  those  features  in  the  jouniey  capable  of  widespread 
application.  Scholars  rambling  unguided  may  observe  more 
detached  matter  than  those  who  are  under  skilled  direction. 
The  former,  however,  gain  less  knowledge  than  the  latter. 
Isolated  and  detached  facts  are  almost  valueless.  A  few  truths 
strikingly  illastrateil,  and  aipahh  of  tvide  application,  should 
be  taught  in  every  joamey. 

The  Journey  over  the  Chalk  Doir-ns  aud  its  Lessons. — 
The  journey  for  the  next  mile  is  over  the  chalky  Downs. 
The  gentle  undulations  of  these  treeless  areas  at  once  strike  the 
attention.  This  feature  is  impressed  by  the  contrast  made  with 
the  scenery  at  Caterham  (distinctly  nilly),  at  South  Croydon 
(hilly),  ancl  at  Norwood  Junction  (flat).  Asked  whether  they 
have  seen  similar  surface  areas  in  other  districts,  the  pupils  are 
ready  with  abundant  replies.  Brighton,  near  the  Dyke  and  race- 
course ;  Eastbourne,  near  Beachy  Head ;  Margate  and  Ramsgate, 
near  the  North  Foreland ;  Dover,  at  Shakespeare's  Clift*,  answer 
diflcrent  scholars  in  turn.  They  are  ready,  furthermore,  to 
remind  the  teacher  that  in  all  cases  the  appearance  is  associated 
with  the  chalk  subsoil.  The  teacher  now  takes  the  scholars 
further  afield  and  tells  them  that  Salisbury  Plain  in  the  south  is 
in  appearance  like  the  view  before  them ;  that  the  Downs  finely 
developed  in  the  neighbourhood  6f  Hunstanton  and  spread  over 
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the  North  of  Norfolk,  are  also  of  the  same  sui-feco  aspect ;  and 
that  the  Lmcohishire  antl  Yorkshire  Wolds  present  the  s^me 
apumraiiee,  iind  for  the  same  reasoD.  A  Btretch  of  imrtghitition 
arc  ft  "(I  by  ii  diagramniatic  sketch  enables  the  class  to  reiilise  die 
appearance  of  the  mountain  intLSses  fonuiiig  the  "(I'oat  axis  of  tie 
SIX  Northern  Counties.  They  are  told  that  the  lughest  jwrtioiis 
of  the  extended  range  are  a  limestone  somewliiit  harder  tliMi 
t!ie  chalk.  The  likeness,  however,  l:H?t\veen  the  surface  outline 
of  tlie  Downs  and  Wolds  in  the  south  nnd  east  of  England  uii*I 
that  of  the  Penninr  slopes  is  very  marked.  The  wider  geuciul 
truth  is  now  \^ithin  reatfh  of  the  class,  viz,,  that  Liviestune  ar*^tft 
Wf'dihnr  so  OS  to  j)trj<fut  ti  tuare  or  Icj^fi  ni4>fiotunoiisly  CfLnni 
SHr/at'fi  outline. 

Keft)re  leavin*^'  the  Downs  a  further  and  closer  association 
existing  bet\yeen  tlje  above-mentioned  Downs  and  Wolds  is 
attempted.  Hitherto  the  association  has  been  twofold,  viz.,  that 
of  surtace  outline  and  that  of  composition.  An  attempt  (aiid 
with  fairly  intelligeuL  scholars  a  successful  one)  is  now  uiatle 
to  show  tliat  the  series  of  Downs  and  Wolds  have  a  common 
origin.     A  brief  statement  must  suffice  to  show  how  tliis  is  done 

(1)  The  Sections  (Figs.  3  and  4)  are  again  examined,  as  are 
the  well-borings  (Fig.  5).  The  welhbormgs  aflbrd  direct  evi* 
dence  of  the  extension,  in  basin  shape,  of  the  chalk  beneath 
London. 

(2)  The  chalk  hills  between  Barnet  and  Hitchin  (Middk^sex 
Heights)  are  now  seen  to  belong  to  the  same  hill  matter  as  the 
Down  on  which  the  observer  stands.  Thus  the  two  hill  rangers 
nearest  to  London  (separat-ed  when  treated  as  merely  &cts  in 
geography)  are  seen  to  l>e  identical  in  origin. 

(3)  The  Hills  in  tln^  North  are  now  traced  on  maps  through 
the  Kmi  Anglian  Heights  to  Hunstanton.  They  are  there 
shown  to  form  a  iia^in  beneath  tlie  VVjisli  exactly  like  thiit 
beneath  London.  Th<*y  reappear  in  Lincolnshire  ancl  Yorkshire 
as  tlie  ^Volds. 

So  far  the  scholar  is  able  tu  connect  in  origin  such  widei 
Separated  geograpldeal  IVicts  as  the  Xurth  Downs,  the  i'liiUeril 
Hills,  the  East  Anglian  Heights,  and  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire Wolds.  A  similarly  close  association  may  also  be  made 
between  the  terminating  promontories  of  these  hill  mnges,  vijt., 
Flamborough  Head,  Huiistantou  CUft',  and  the  North  Foreland 

(4)  Looking  southward  from  the  highest  point  of  the  joiimeyl 
viz.,  from  Tilburstow  Hill  the  pupil  may  (on  a  very  clear  dayf 
descry  the  rounded  outline  of  the  South  I)owns,  By  reft-rentM 
to  Fig.  4,  he  builds  op  the  great  dome  of  chalky  matter  whicl 
once  britlged  over  the  distance  between  the  present  North  an<i 
South  Downs.  When,  by  an  ettbrt  of  imagination,  aided  by 
diagi'am.  the  pupil  builds  afresh  the  «ine  great  ridge  (dom**) 
clialk  ronuectmg  the  North  and  South  Downs,  it  is  not  diffici 
to  explain  the  peculiar  action  of  the  rivers  which  now  appear 
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break  through  these  chalk  ranges.  They  are  simply  continuing 
to  flow  in  their  old  ravines  made  ages  ago  when  their  sources 
were  at  a  higher  level  and  at  the  summit  of  the  dome-like  ridge 
which  the  streams  have  done  their  best  to  destroy. 

S))  Another  basin  curve  of  the  chalk  beneath  Hampshire 
the  Northern  portion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  connects  the 
chalk  ran^e  which  crosses  the  island  from  Culver  Cliff  to  the 
Needles  with  the  South  Downs. 

The  above  associations  enable  the  scholar  to  make  the  most 

^  fruitful  connections  between  all  the  most  prominent  geographical 

'features  in  the  entire  South  Eastern  and  Eastern  Counties  of 

England.     This  district  includes  the  area  east  of  a  line  drawn 

from  Portland  Bill  to  Flamborough  Head. 

The  Jov/mey  from  the  Doiiyiis  to  TilhursUnv. — Four  different 
rock  strata  are  crossed,  and  each  yields  its  distinct  effect  on  the 
surface  outline. 

i.  The  small  undulation  of  greensand  rests  at  the  foot  of  the 
Downs. 

ii.  The  gault  clav  affords  a  walk  of  nearly  a  mile  over 
an  almost  perfectly  level  but  very  fertile  district. 

iii.  The  Folkestone  and  Hythe  sands  with  their  iron  bands  and 
flinty  chert  resist  weathering.  A  steady  but  continuous  climb 
brings  the  pupils  to  the  top  of  Tilburstow  Hill,  from  whence  they 
overlook  the  Weald,  the  Wealden  Heights,  and  the  South  Downs. 

In  each  of  the  above-named  areas  the  pupils  are  encouraged 
to  connect  what  is  observed  with  its  cause,  and  they  are  further- 
more induced  to  apply  the  first-hand  knowledge  they  acc^uire  in 
explaining  phenomena  in  other  areas  where  similar  conditions  are 
found.     Space  does  not  permit  a  fuller  statement  in  this  paper. 

The  above  is  an  account  of  work  done  for  English  teachers  in 
English  schools.  As  both  aim  and  plan  of  the  "journey " 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  material  presented  by 
any  chosen  locality,  it  may  be  that  an  account  of  home  rambles 
may  prove  ol  greater  service  than  acc;ounts  of  similar  \\()rk  done 
abroad.  It  remains  for  me  to  add  that  1  have  little  regard  for 
school  rambles  which  do  not  demand  considerable  concentration 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  scholai-s.  A  i)leasimt  outing  is  not 
sufficient.  The  annual  School  Excursion  is  for  pleasure  chiefly, 
the  School  Journey  must  be  a  serious  though  pleasant  fonii  of 
intellectual  eflfort. 

In  the  Departmental  Blue  Book  of  1898-9,  Sir  H.  Evelyn 
Oakeley  reported  as  follows : — 

"  The  study  of  geography  at  this  College  (Westminster)  has 
for  twenty  years  been  supplemented  by  a  '  School  Journey  '  from 
Croydon  to  Godstone,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Master  of 
Method  (Mr.  Cowham).  Before  it,  maps  and  plans  of  the  dis- 
trict are  drawn,  an  1  the  general  arrangement  of  the  geological 
formations  is  studied,  viz.,  the  flat  rky  distri<?t  of  Norwood,  the 
undulating  chalk  areas   beyond  Croydon,  and  the  picturesque 
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district  of  Cat^rham,  due  to  tho  presence  of  sands  and  gravels  in 
the  midst  of  and  upon  the  eluilk.  Tlie  value  of  thus  connecting 
the  facts  of  geography  witli  their  eauses,  and  of  exercising  jud<j- 
ment  and  reason  in  place  of  a  mere  remembrance  of  names,  is 
obvious.  This  is  the  best  way  to  teach  geography,  and  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  some  teachers  who  have  been  at  Westminster 
have  taken  groups  of  their  scholars  in  a  similar  manner/' 


Summary  of  Advantages  of  the  •  School  Journey. 

(1)  Accurate  first-hand  knowledge  of  a  given  liraitotl  and 
re^idily  accessible  area  is  gained.  This  tirst-band  knowktdge — 
full,  accurate,  and  pennanent — gives  a  possession  of  liigh  value 
for  purposes  of  gauiing  clciir  notions  of  districts  whicli  ciinnot 
be  similarly  visits. 

(2)  The  power  to  observe  is  (juickened,  and,  at  the  »;in)e  rime, 
ability  to  coTicentrate  effort  upon  a  few  well-defined  objecta  in 
the  midst  of  great  profusion  and  variety  of  material  is  gradually 
acquired. 

(3)  A  few  truths,  strikingly  illustmted  and  e^ipible  of  wide 
application,  are  established  in  every  journey.  Tlie  accumiiladon 
of  munv  isolated  facts  is  avoided. 

(4)  The    power    to    apply    knowledge   in   posse^on   to  the 

accpiisit ion  of  further  knowledge  provides  both  a  means  and  a 
stimulus  for  the  exercise  of  self-ertbrt. 

(h)  Resides  being  of  direct  service  in  the  acquisition  of  reliable 
knowledge,  the  participation  in  a  few  **  School  Joumevs  "  enables 
the  pu)iil  to  use  his  after-school  randjlcs  and  excursions  ration- 
ally, untl  with  pkasure  to  himself  and  others. 

(())  In  sonic  accounts  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  limit 
participation  in  tlie  "  School  Journey"  to  those  deserving  of 
prixe  or  distinction.  No  such  limit  is  advised  here.  Frequently 
the  dull  and  indifferent  boy  in  school  and  bookwork  proves  botu 
active  and  interested  in  the  outdoor  et^brt.  This  activity  aroused 
by  the  outdoor  exercise  rca(*ts  upon  the  scholars  effort  in  the 
school. 

(7)  Ijiistly,  the  social  and  festheti**  advantages  are  not  over- 
looked. A  love  of  nature  is  engendered.  Teacher  and  scholur 
disjday  tuutual  sympatby  and  rogard  School  work  is  intellec- 
tually benefited  and  school  life  is  morally  elevated, 

I  should  like,  in  conclusion,  to  state  that  wViilst  over  a  thousand 
English  teachers  and  some  Principals  and  Tutors  of  Training 
Colleges  and  School  luspectoi^  have  accompanied  me  over  the 
above  ramble,  I  have  bad  no  associates  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  Journey  der>per  than  that  which  was  shown  by  a 
(mrty  of  Evening  Class  Stuaents,  many  of  whom  were  worlung 
men, 

Joseph  H.  Cowmah* 
Westminster  Training  College, 
London » S.W. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  A  GREAT   AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL. 


Ck)ETHE  has  embodied  hm  views  on  education  in  his  Wilhelm 
Meister.  In  it  culture  is  set  forth  as  the  full  and  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  powers  of  body,  mind,  and  heart,  not  only 
in  premration  for.  but  also  in  the  actual  performance  of,  the 
worlc  of  life.  As  the  late  Sir  John  Seeley  has  forcibly  pointed  ou  t,* 
the  idc*4i  which  per\*ades  the  book  is  that  the  life  of  a  man  is 
itself  the  hijL^hest  work  of  art.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
secret  of  Goethe's  oisii  activity.  Life  itself  is  worth  liviug  and 
worth  any  amount  of  effort  and  study  to  enlarge  and  rehne,  to 
elevate  and  bring  to  perfootiou. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  choice  of  a  man's  life  work  is 
everything  to  him.  It  should  he  of  such  a  kind  as  to  call  forth 
all  his  best  powers.  It  should,  in  itself  as  well  as  in  its  results, 
be  a  joy  ana  a  delight  to  him.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
imporU^mee  that  in  his  early  training  there  sbuuld  t*e  means  for 
ascertaining  the  main  bent  of  a  youth  s  nature  and  his  special 
capacity.  It  shoidd  deal  with  all  fiis  faculties,  it  should  awaken 
every  side  of  his  character,  and  aftbrd  ronui  for  the  gi'owtli  of 
what  is  ntost  peculiarly  his  own. 

A  scheme  of  €Klucation»  which  will  provide  this  training,  is 
sketched  by  Goethe.  It  is  animaginar}'  one;  he  is  bound  by  no 
limits  of  space,  material  or  tinance.  It  is  not  a  school,  or  college, 
but  a  province,  devoted  to  education.  His  description  hegms 
thus:  "  At  the  very  entrance  they  found  themselyes  in  a  district 
of  extreme  fertihty ;  in  its  soft  knolls,  favourable  to  crops ;  in  its 
higher  hills,  to  sheep  husbandry ;  in  its  wide  bottoms,  to  grasring. 
Harvest  was  near  at  hand, and  all  was  in  the  richest  luxuriance  ; 
yet  what  most  surprised  our  travellers  was  that  they  observed 
neither  men  nor  women,  but  in  all  quarters  1:k)Vs  and  youths, 
engaged  in  preparing  for  a  happy  harvest,  nay  already  nmking 
arrangements  for  a  mony  harvest  home/'  \Vo  have  hints  that 
room  was  found  in  this  spacious  region  not  only  ior  the  various 
processes  of  agriculture,  but  for  the  training  of  wild  colts — the 
arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  and  the  trades  akin  to  them — 
mechanism  and  mining — while  with  these  practical  occupations 
was  combined  the  study  of  languages,  poetry,  and  music. 

C*arlyle,  inhis  Rectorial  address  at  Edinburgh,  referring  to  this, 
as  he  calls  it,  '*  Glorious,  far  glaneing  specimen  of  a  uon- vocal,  or 
only  partially  vocal,  kind  of  school,"  wnich  Goethe  has  sketched 
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says:  "  V»^ry  wise  aiul  iK^njlifiil  il  is.  It  gives  one  an  i<lrt 
that  something  greatly  betler  is  jwssible  for  man  in  the  wl^iM 
f  confess  it  secius  to  me  it  is  a  shadow  of  w'hat  will  come,  unless 
the  world  is  to  couie  to  a  Conclusion  that  is  perfectly  frightful , 
some  kind  of  scheme  of  education  like  that,  pi^bidod  over  by  the 
wisest  and  most  sacred  men  that  can  l>e  got  in  the  world,  and 
watching  from  a  distance — a  training  in  practicality  at  every 
turn ;  no  speech  in  it  except  that  speech  that  is  to  be  foUowcd 
by  action,  for  that  ought  (u  he  the  rule  as  nearly  as  possiMe 
among  them." 

This  ideal  of  Goethe's,  which  so  captivatM  Carlyle,  niay  lie  of 
some  service  to  us  now,  when  on  all  sides  ettbrts  ai*e  being  nwide 
to  revolutionise  ethtealion  in  the  direction  of  practicality. 

its    main    feature   is  the    wide  and  varied  scope  it  gives  tcf 
the    activity    of    the   pupils — as    wide    and    varied   almost  a« 
life  itself      This  is  gained  for  it  chieHy  by  its  having  an  agricul- 
tural basis.     For  agriculture  is,  after  all.  the  most  natural  and 
original  form  of  human  activity,  and,  in  the  multiplicity  of  its 
pin*suits,  an    entlless   variety   is   found,    and  all   other  human 
occupations  are  in  close  touch  with  it.     It  seems  str:!.^ 
this  should  have  lieen  so  long  forgotten,  and  that  the  Hi 
schools  sliould  have  been  so  completely  divorcctd  from  the  land, 
and  that  the  <*xpcriences  of  boyhood,  except  in  the  playgT*'^i"'' 
and  iii  holiday  tune,  should  have  been  cut  otl'  from  the  conn 
ministmtions  of  Nature,  whit*Ii  throng  the  garden  and  the  ticiu, 
but  are  left  behind  at  the  door  of  the  schoolroom. 

An  agricultural  environment  is  thus  \\i\^  essential  of  Goethe s 
scheme.  It  atone  can  atlbrd  scope  for  the  free  development  of 
all  a  boys  powers,  and  thus  give  opportunity  for  the  discoverv. 
hy  himself  and  his  teachers,  of  the  true  Isent  of  his  nature.  If, 
therefore,  we  wqvv  to  take  Goothe  as  our  guide,  we  would,  in  the 
interests  of  the  education  uf  the  rising  genera tion,  as  a  w*hole — 
not  only  of  that  part  of  it  \w\\o  are  going  to  be  farmers — 
endeavour  to  set  up  a  large  agricultural  school,  giving  room  for 
that  cotn]>lete  training  of  body  and  mind,  in  natural  grooves  and 
by  natural  fuethods,  which  he  so  strongly  insists  orL 

There  is,  however,  a  very  larg»_^  niunber  of  the  youth  of    ^ 
ccaiiury  wlio  arc  Irom  their  earliest  years  markc^f  out  by  i 
jiurentagc,  their  carl}'  tastes,and  the  whole  drift  of  things  arotuul 
them,  to  lie  farmers.     I   will  not  now  speak  of  the  children  of 
farm  labourei-s^  whose  present  tmining  and  future  lot  undoubt- 
edly deserve   the  gravest  anil   tendcrest  consideration.      Thcv 
form  the  rank  lua!  tile  in  tlie  great  agi'ienltmal  army,  who  donn- 
nate  nature  for  us  and  bring  back,  as  the  s|»oils  of  their  wwr-  > 
food  and  raiment  for  us  all     I  speak  rather  of  those  who  hv-. 
be  their  officers — those  young  farmei's  under  whose  orders  they 
are  to  tight  the  luittle,  and  upon  wht)m  succe^ss  or  failure  in  the 
struggle  will  to  a  great  extent  depeml.     From  a  long  experience 
I  can  say  that,  at  present,  these  form  one  of  the  worst  educated 
classes  in  the  community.     The  cliildren  of  labourers  have  now 
to  attend  Elementary  Schools,  and  the  compulsorj"  clauses  of  the 
Education  Act  are  enforce<l  in  their  ca«€  to  prevent  an\'  l>reach 
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Df  ttio  Ijiw  hiu  f!tniiei*h  t'n^ijueiitly  do  not  like  to  send  their  sons 
to  tbe  Eleme iitarv  School.  They  sometimes  hire  a  governess, 
who  IS  generally  without  any  re<!ognifie<l  cjualilication  for  teaching, 
and  a  great  pirt  of  whose  time  is  occupied  in  giving  assistanee 
in  multifarious  ways  to  the  farmer  s  wife.  They  sometimes  send 
their  hoys  for  a  year  or  two,  or,  perhaps,  for  a  term  or  two,  to  the 
nearest  secondary  schoohand  thus  evade  the  law,  which,  indee<l, 
tliey  themselves,  as  members  of  S<"hool  Boanls,  may  have  to 
ailminister.  If  a  boy  conges  to  the  best  seliool  in  the  world  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  as  ignorant  as  a  well-tjiuglit  *'hild  of  seven,  it 
is  not  j)Ossible  to  make  hifu  more  protieient  by  the  age  of  fifteen 
than  most  boys  are  at  nine.  It  foll*nvs  from  this  that  the 
lads  return  to  their  fathers'  farms  ahii*>st  wholly  mxedu«mted. 
In  a  few  years  the  complimtcd  business  of  the  fann  passes 
into  their  hands;  and  is  it  to  Ix*  wonderc-d  at  that,  in  spite 
of  diligence,  energy,  and  honest  eftbrt,  their  total  wont  of 
mental  training  and  mental  resource  should  lead  tc  a  weari- 
some struggle  with  difficidties  they  cannot  estimate,  and 
therefore  cannot  grapple  with,  and  to  which  they  ultimately 
succumb?  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  and  brilliant  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  and  these  it  is  as  important  to  notice,  for,  m 
spite  of  bad  times  and  losses  and  low  prices,  the  men  who  have 
been  fairly  eflucated  are  generally  those  that  weather  the  storm, 
and  if  not  in  one  way  then  in  ;uiother,  manage  to  make  the  two 
ends  meet. 

At  the  present  moment,  in  tbe  luinds  of  Coimty  Councillors 
throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Brit^iin.  there  is  an  uneasj"  sense 
of  responsibility.  A  great  duty  has  lieen  laid  by  the  nation 
upon  tlieir  shoulders— that,  of  speufling  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  the  best  possiblt^  way  fr»r  th<*  advancement  of  wliat  is  called 
"  techniciil'  education,  Om*  of  tbe  largest  inrtustries  in  the 
kingdom,  and  one  wliicb,  in  its  influence  upon  society  in  general, 
is  more  import^uit  than  all  other  industries  put  together,  is  in 
a  depresse<i  conrlitian.  It  Is  felt  that,  if  it  be  possible  to  assist 
agrirnilture  ettiuiently  by  an  expenditure  of  the  gnint  in  the 
(lirc(*tion  of  agriculturaf  (?ducatiou,  there  conkl  not  be  a  more 
siitisfnctorv  way  of  discharging  this  important  publie  duty. 
Tlu^re  is,  tlierefore  a  widespread  desire  to  discover  the  best 
way  in  which  this  ran  be  done.  A  Rjtjyal  ( Nmimission  has  also 
recently  inquired  into  the  question  of  s^vondary  education  in 
general,  and  the  Government  are  attempting  tlie  organisation 
of  our  manifold  educational  agencies.  With  County  Councillui-s, 
Her  Majesty's  Lords  in  Couueib  and  all  educational  authorities, 
I  would  plead  for  a  consideration  *>f  the  claims  of  that  large 
class  of  farmers'  sons  wbom  I  have  described. 

These  boys  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  the  managers  of  a  capital, 
which,  in  the  figgregate,  is  enormous,  and  is  of  such  a  kind  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  nation  that  it  should  be 
manjigcd  in  the  best  wav.  All  the  land,  and  all  the  cattle,  sheep, 
and  other  hve  stock,  all  the  agricultural  machinery  and  plant, 
anti  all  iigricultural  lal*our,  sneaking  roughly,  will  be  under 
their   control.     The  Tocjuey   value  of  this  would  lie  a  gigantic 
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kuxa,  but  this  would  be  no  measure  of  the  diffenenoe  to  the  life  of 
the  ybfjyVb  between  iti^  bein^  m^^n^ged  well  &nd  managed  ilL 

Are  not  the  bntiii-s  and  character,  and  aims  of  these  boj^  then, 
a  matter  of  national  <roncem  ?  Xo  one  who  considers  the  subject 
at  all  will  \fk  likrly  to  d^-ny  this  &ct:  but  all  will  impatientlT  ask 
how  it  is  to  U.'  dealt  ifcitL 

Tlie  !irsi  thing  to  do  is  to  put  the  law  in  force,  and  see  that 
they  rf?^:'rive,  either  in  ih»r  Eiementan"  School  or  by  some  other 
rnf^ns,  a  goo^l  ^rlementan'  edu^^ition  before  the  age  of  twelve  #:* 
thirt^.-'^m.  It  Ls  a  laijiootable  fact  that  a  law  of  .such  impoitan*:^ 
should  \jf:  brok^-n  with  h>  little  justilication  as  in  this  instauije. 
This  alone  would  l>e  an  immense  gain,  and  would  alter  the  cv»n- 
ditions  of  the  nrobl»rin  b»/for«.*  us. 

With  n-jrani  to  wlii4i  .should  U.-  done  with  these  boys  after  the 
a^e  of  twelve  or  tliirt'-.n.  suppo-sin^r  their  education  up  to  that 
time  to  Jiave  U.^n  nrojx-rly  attended  to,  it  mu<t  be  noticed  that 
lh:T*;  are  many  jrraoiitioii^  amorig  them. 

There  is  a  conij^ratively  ?-mall  upper  tringe  of  weU-to-do 
fanners  who  riiij^lit  hf:  able  and  willing  to  extend  the  education 
of  their  v>ils  s/j  tar  as  to  enable  them  to  receive  an  ordinary 
general  ^.-^Jucation  lik^*  that  of  the  public  schools,  and  even, 
jH-rhaps,  to  goto  one  of  the  Universities^and  then  to  an  Agricul- 
tural Colb.'ge.  Sriiiif  might  be  willing  to  give  their  sons  an 
ordinary  Tirammar  S^.hool  education  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  then  si.nd  tlu-m  to  an  Agricultiu^f  College  for  two  or  three 
years.  ITie  nnmlior  of  tamicrs  who  would  or  could  for  a  moment 
entertain  either  of  these  ideas  is  exceedingly  small,  and  their 
n<-«ds  are  suflicie-ntly  met  by  llie  schools  and  colleges  already  in 
ixistencc,  and  the  Agriculturjil  DejjiirtiiKiits  recently  attaohetl 
to  some  of  our  T7niv«rsities  and  University  (.'nlleges. 

Again,  there  is  a  lower  stratum  of  vrrv  small  fanners,  who 
would  never  think  of  giving  their  children  more  than  the 
minimum  of  e^luciition  required  by  the  State,  and  who  would  he 
content  that  their  sons  should  share  whatever  provision 
mi^ht  be  made  for  tlie  instruction  and  training  of  those  of  the 
agricultural  labourer. 

Between  these  two  classes,  hcnvever,  come  the  vast  majority  of 
fanners.  A  fact  about  them,  which  it  is  foolish  to  ignore,  is  that 
tbey  will  never  dream  of  extending  their  sons'  education  beyond 
tiftee-n,  sixteen,  or,  at  the  very  utmost,  seventeen,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  wors<;  than  useless  to  l)uild  colleges  for  them.  If  you 
send  a  boy  of  fifteen  to  a  college,  he  mixes  with  youths  two, 
thre<5,  or  more  years  older  than  himself,  who  are  on  the  verge  of 
manhood  and  think  themselves  men.  and.  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  boy's  character  is  in  this  way  injiu'ed  for  life. 

The  question  i)efore  us,  then,  is:  In  what  kind  of  school  woul<l 
it  be  well  for  a  boy  of  the  age,  siiy,  of  thirteen,  who  is  going  to 
\Ht  a  farmer  and  who  has  already  received  a  fair  elemenUry 
educ'ation,  to  pass  the  next  three  vears  of  his  life. 

In  his  future  daily  work  he  will  be  brought  into  contact  with 
nature  at  everv  turn.  The  natural  sciences,  therefore,  otight 
certainly  to  bo  liis  chief  study.     His  life  is  to  be  one  long  course 
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of  dealing  with  the  soil,  with  the  air  and  water,  with  force,  with 

t^reoii  herl>,  witli  fowl,  and  cattle,  and  rroepiag  thin^'.  Moreover, 
lis  action  upon  thesi'  has  (iiir  oiycct,  tliu  i^roihietioii  of  food  and 
clotldiii,^  Thus  a  eoui'su  of  .study  an<L  practical  training  is 
marked  out  for  him  of  the  most  \^iiried  <;hrtraeter.  Ho  has  the 
advantage  of  l>ringin«jj  to  hin  scientific  stndias  a  strong  practical 
interest,  an  actual  and  immediate  applieation  of  their  principles 
to  the  nrocedure  and  life  «jf  tiic  fann. 

The  loni^  list  of  natural  scien<*es,  beginning  with  phvsics  and 
chemistrv,  inchuling,  |ierhaps,  Imcteriology,  and  entlmg  with 
politicid  economy^  which  thr<>w  tight  upon  the  work  of  a  farmer 
IS  snHiciently  .startling  and  has  given  many  a  solid  English 
agrictUturist  a  dLstJVste  for  the  whole  subject  of  agricultural 
education.  He  might  very  well  haiv,  *  The  attempt,  in  a  few 
years,  to  give  my  son  a  smattering  of  idl  these  sciericas  will 
ceitaijdy  enfeeble  his  mind  anrt,  instcail  of  creating  an  interest 
in  his  work,  will  disgust  and  liewilder  Iuul"  Tliis  is  sensible 
and  true;  but,  for  all  that,  the  life  of  a  fcvrmer  loiiches  natiu'e  at 
all  these  points,  and  a  cle^ir  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  his 
own  work  imist  inch  ale  nnich  that  these  sciences  tejich. 

Tl»e  ditticidty  and  a  clue  to  its  solution  are,  I  think,  referred  to 
by  Goethe  in  one  of  his  cnnversfitions  with  Eckermann.  *'  Wy 
retain  from  our  studies  oidy  that  whieli  we  practically  apnlv/' 
*'  Ahtjgcther  they  te^ich  m  academies  far  too  many  thingK  ana  Tar 
too  nmch  that  is  useless.  Then  the  individual  protes8oi*s  extend 
their  depurtments  too  much — far  beyoml  the  wants  of  their 
hearers.  In  former  days,  lectures  were  read  in  cheniiatry  and 
l>otany  as  helungiiig  to  medicine,  and  the  physician  eould  manage 
them.  Now,  both  these  Irnve  become  so  extensive  that  each  of 
them  req^tiires  a  life,  yet  acquaintance  with  both  is  expected  from 
a  physician.  Nothing  can  come  of  this;  one  thing  must  bo 
neglected  and  forgotten  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  He  who  is 
wise  puts  aside  all  claims  which  may  dissipate  his  attention. 
confines  himself  to  one  branch,  and  excels  in  that," 

There  is  so  much  for  a  farmer  to  know  that  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  that  no  time  is  wasted  in  teaching  him  what  is 
imnecessary. 

1  believe  that  in  each  science  bearing  upon  agriculture  there 
are  a  few  great  principles,  which  may  without  difficulty  be 
masteretl  by  a  boy,  and  their  application  to  agriculture  may  be 
at  the  same  time  clearly  shown  and  verified  by  practical  demon- 
stration and  actual  experiment.  It  is  absurd  to  make  a  fermer 
a  chemist  or  a  botanist  or  a  physiologist,  but  the  laws  of  nature 
in  soil  and  plant  and  animal  are  to  be  his  fiiends  or  enemies 
throughout  life,  and  it  is  essential,  if  he  wishes  them  to  be 
Irieufls  and  servants,  that  he  should  undei-stand  their  ways.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  study  the  reactions  of  all  the 
elements,  or  be  familiar  witli  the  properties  of  the  enormous 
number  of  compouoils,  organic  and  inoiganic,  that  text-book^  of 
chemiatr)^  are  mlerl  with.  The  substances  mth  which  a  &rmer 
has  to  deal  are  comparatively  few,  and  their  properties  may  be 
illustrated  by  experiments  wliich   will  at  the  same  time  make 
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hiiii  liiMiiliMr    willi  iho  simple  um\  lieaiitifiil  laws  of  chemic 
combination,  upon  whirh  the  whole  seienee  is  built 

If  (Toethe  is  right  in  saying,  **  We  retain  from  our  studies  onljr  j 
that  which  we  practically  apply/'  then  this  method  of  tcachinfr  | 
science  may  he  ibund  to  l>e  by  no  means  the  least  suecessftiL   l%s\ 
special  bent,  instea^rl  of  being  a  cause  of   weakness,  may  be  a 
source  of  strength.     Treated  in  this  way.  chemistry  ought  not  to 
be  a  bugbear  to  the  farmer,  hut  his  most  valuable  aUy.     He  need 
not  be  afraid  of  it,  as  toodiHit-ult  or  bewildering ;  for  every  lesson 
in  it  will  be  an  explanation  of  a  imiversal  law,  and   the  clearing 
up  of  inmunerahle  difficulties,  that  won  If!  other  wise  F>eset  hu 
path  through  life. 

U'lijvt  J  have  mvil  of  chemistry  is  applicable  to  tlic  other 
nntund  sciences  tliai  hear  upon  agriculture.  It  is  not  necesssan* 
to  be  proficient  in  them  throughout  their  full  extent;  but  it  is 
essential  that  he  sliould  know  tlicir  principles  and  bow  those 
[jrinciples  ought  to  affect  bis  own  practice. 

If  we  keep  this  in  min<l,  then,  {hero  is  nothing  more  fa^tnat- 
ing  than  the  course  of  study  which  would  appear  most  suituhle 
for  the  future  farmer  fo  embark  in.  He  nuist  study  the  sioih  its 
hibttjry,  the  influences  that  affect  it,  and  the  changes  that  can  ^»e 
produced  in  it,  and  in  the  simplest  way  these  enquiries  will  le^d 
him  into  what  we  call  by  the  s^nnewhat  forbiddmg  names  geo- 
logVt  physics,  arul  cheuusrry.  He  uuist  become  acquainted 
^vitn  tne  planti>  that  the  soil  produces.  The  useful  cemal  and 
[  he  injurious  weed  and  fungiis  nave  their  own  interest  for  him,  and 
the  laws  of  vegetahle  growth  and  reproduction  will  have,  for  him  as 
for  all  who  study  them,  that  inteliectual  charra  which  makes 
botany  so  attractive.  His  knowledge  of  animals  must  be  inti- 
mate and  intelligent,  not  only  of  those  which  he  rears  and  feeds, 
fnitalso  of  those  more  minute  creatures  that  prey  upon  his  crops 
nr  bring  disease  into  his  flocks  and  heMs.  Thus  the  mam 
teachings  of  animal  phyaiologv*  must  be  familiar  to  him,  ami 
hygiene,  or  the  science  of  ticiilth,  will  l^  to  him  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not  only  in  reference  to  his  own  stock,  but 
tn  reference  to  the  effect  that  attention  or  inattention  to  sanitury 
rules,  in  the  treatment  of  stock  and  in  the  dairy,  may  have  upon 
the  health  of  the  eonmiunity. 

Thus  far,  his  course  is  a  study  of  the  material,  animate  and 
inanimate,  that  he  will  have  to  deal  with  in  after  life.  But,  for 
efficient  dealing  with  this  material,  other  knowledge  will  he 
nece^san\  A  soimd  grounding  in  elementary  mathematics 
should  be  the  preparation  for  such  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
mechanics  and  hydrostatics  as  would  enable  him  to  imder&tand 
machiner\*  and  the  utilisation  of  water-power  and  steam.  This 
mathema'tical  knowledge  should  also  be  the  preparation  for  the 
practice  of  mensuration  and  land  survejing,  plan-drawing  and 
the  estimation  of  quantities  and  prices  of  materials;  and  also  fora 
thorough  study  of  tiie  bnsinass  aspect  of  thefannandbook-keepiiig- 
If  these  studies  were  e^rried  on  in  close  proximity  to  mnn- 
life,  it  would  be  jK>ssibIe  to  combine  with  them  a  general  study 
of  the  complex  work  of  a  fann.  the  nature  of  each  operatioix 
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the  nnmlxT  ">t  men  iuni  Imrs^.s  jiml  the  kiinl  t»f  iin]>leij)erirs  to 
\m  employed,  the  rotation  of  erops  as  atlbetint^  the  distrilnitiou 
of  work  and  llie  supply  of  food  for  sUttk,  the  miinagoment  of 
the  diticreiit  kiin!s  of  stuek,  their  diet,  a  i^omparison  hetween  thu 
total  cost  of  prodnctioii  of  e^ch  kinil  of  crop  and  its  selling 
price,  and  the  economic  aspect  of  the  whole. 

I  shonld  not,  however,  advocate  the  aljove  course  of  study 
tmloHs  it  could  ho  coniHncd  with  actual  manual  labour.  No 
study  of  an  operation  can  he  of  much  use,  unless  one  takes  part 
in  it  oneself.  The  larmer,  whose  training  wearedcserihing,  must 
1m3  more  or  less  a  worker,  and  his  school  life  ouglit  to  afford  him 
opptirtunities  for  the  training  of  those  muscles  and  the  acquiring 
of  that  manual  skill  whi(*h  he  will  have  to  use  afterwards.  This 
mamiai  wr^rk  sluadd  \)c  of  a  very  varied  kind.  In  the  carpenters' 
shop  anil  smiths'  shop,  under  cnrcful  tt^at^hrrsjio  might  learn  the 
use  of  the  varions  tools  in  wofxi  nnd  iron  work,  and  some 
knowledge  tv(  welding  and  stjlderiug,  wliich  would  nn- 
dcndfttsdly  Vtc  of  service  in  his  after  life.  Jrlach  lm\\  aceordrng  to 
Ids  age  and  strength,  could  have  snitahle  work  apportioned  liini 
in  the  liyre  of  the  dairy,  and  in  tine  weather  in  the  garden  iu'lho 
field.  Strong  lads  of  tit'teen  or  sixteen  can  bo  taught 
ploughing  and  harrowing.  Hedging  and  ditehing.  the  manage- 
ment of  niachincry  under  supervision,  some  of  the  oprrations  of 
the  har\'est-ticld,  and  many  littlcj  tasks  necessitated  hy  the 
keeping  of  stock  could  he  done  hy  hoys.  In  a  school  with  a 
high  tone,  the  most  menial  work  coidd  he  made  houourahlr;  and 
that  end  eould  he  attained  whi<*h  of  all  others  is  at  the  present 
time  most  Ui  he  ilesired  for  our  English  yonth,  the  raising  of 
manual  labour  to  its  true  position  as  one  of  the  essentially  nohle 
forms  of  human  activity. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  wnth  the  farmer  as  a&rmer.  We  must 
not  forget  that  he  is  more  than  a  farmer ;  he  is  also  a  man.  We 
cannot  hut  notice,  however,  that  the  course  of  training — that 
circle  of  scientific  study  and  practical  work,  which  has  appeared 
to  us  to  he  the  best  preparation  for  a  farm  life— would  be  of 
general  utility  also,  and  woultl  ten<l  to  develop  those  powers  of 
mind  and  those  hahits  of  accurate  observation  and  the  adapta- 
tiim  of  means  lo  ends,  which  ai*e  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
every  career. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  human  character:  man 
stands  in  various  relations  to  his  fellows,  and  the  highest  |>ower 
he  possesses  is  that  by  which  he  looks  up  with  n*verenceand  love 
to  the  infinite  Source  of  life  itself.  lu  these  two  respects  the 
boy  needs  earefid  nurture,  and  at  no  time  does  he  neea  it  more 
than  during  the  latter  years  of  his  school  life.  Literature,  the 
highest  thoughts  of  tlie  wisest  men.  expressed  in  the  noblest 
language,  and  Art,  with  its  reliniug  an<l  elevatinj^  influence,  are 
nndoubtcdly  the  best  means  at  the  teacher's  disposal  for  this 
higher  training,  and  if  these  he  omitted  or  relegated  to  a  sub* 
ordinate  place  in  the  scheme  of  cdiamtion  the  result  uiiLst  be 
disfistrous.  The  danger  is  that  the  pressing  claims  of  so  many 
new  departments  of  education  should  crowd  literature  and  art 
55«0  s  s  2 
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Ijiit  This  danger  is  a  vory  roal  tme.  Circumstances  hnve  com- 
oined  to  tnako  it  extrenioly  (lifficiilt  in  our  scheme  of  piitJic 
eleiiientarv  echieutinn  and  in  what  vev  call  uur  niodem  tecnnical 
education,  to  Knd  room  for  the  more  hunmnising  eleuients  in 
education.  It  rnnst,  lunvever.  at  all  hazards,  lie  dotie,  A  fidr 
proportion  of  tiriir  must  \n*  kept  for  literature,  and  no  teacher 
fchould  lie  satisfied  without  giving  their  due  place  to  art  and 
music  as  well. 

Whether  the  time  at  our  disposal  should  Ix*  partly  occupied 
in  acquiring  Latin  or  French  or  German,  in  addition  to  a  comsJl 
use  of  our  own  language  and  an  intelligent  study  of  our  native 
literature,  is  a  question  which  may  he  left  open.  The  knowledge 
of  another  langiiaf^'e  is  not  of  sucli  immediate  practienl  utility  to 
a  farmer  as  to  a  merchiint  or  a  professional  man.  l^tin  is  the 
most  useful  instrument  a  selioolinaster  lias  at  hand  for  drilling 
the  youthful  mind  into  habits  of  industry,  carefid  thought,  and 
accuracy;  and  1,  myself,  do  not  know  what  can  replace  it.  If  Latin 
he  hegim  early,  Latin  literature  might  he  of  use  as  literature,  or 
French  or  German  might  be  actjuired  witliout  much  trouble,  but 
the  chief  means  of  impartinir  culture  to  our  young  farmer  shoidd 
be  an  introduction  on  pleasant  leims  to  tbc  great  authors  who 
have  u^ed  our  native  ttnigtiCj  and,  in  tmnslations,  to  a  few  classic 
\imters  of  other  lands  and  ages. 

The  main  branches  of  a  farmer's  education,  then,  should  be  (1) 
Xatin*al  Science,  as  bearing  upon  Agriculture:  (2)  Mathematics 
in  relation  to  ineasureinents,  valuatitkus,  and  busint^s  methods; 
(  3)  llanual  Wurk.  such  as  will  enable  him  lo  acqnirtT  strength 
and  skill  in  the  performiuice  ol  all  the  opemtions  required  on  a 
farm ;  and,  lastly  (4)  the  elevation  ot  his  higher  nature,  by  culti- 
vating in  him  a  taste  for  what  is  gi'eat  and  good  and  beautiful  in 
art,  in  history,  and  in  literature. 

Let  us  now  consider  amid  what  surroundings  and  by  what 
means  a  training  such  as  this  could  be  given.  Are  we  not  taken 
back  to  the  School  Province  of  Goethe  ?  The  scheme  needs  space 
—a  large  and  varied  estate  at  least,  uplands  for  sheep,  undulating 
fields  of  waving  corn,  rich  lowland  pasture  for  cattle,  a  secluded 
dingle,  where  tlie  water  of  a  strong  stream  might  ttim  machinery, 
and  where  Tubal  might  teach  Jubal  the  nature  of  the  more  iiseiul 
metals,  farm  buildings,  cool  dairies  sweet  and  clean,  kboratories, 
in  which  the  scholar  might  be  brought  into  direct  contact  uith 
tliose  secrets  of  nature  which  most  nearly  concern  him.  gardens 
and  illustrative  plots  of  ground,  class-rooms  for  quiet  teachi] 
collections  of  stones,  plants  and  animals,  models  of  btuldin 
tools  and  machiner}\  a  museum  representative  of  the  'wihe* 
spreading  branches  of  this  ancient  handicraft  of  agriculture  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  Art  would  readily  grace  such  a 
homo  of  industry  as  this,  Ceres  and  Pomona,  though  clad  in 
modern  garb,  would  still  be  as  attractive  as  ever  they  were  in 
classic  times. 

How  large  such  a  school  estate  should  be  would  depend  upoii 
the  prolmbk  number  af  l»oys  who  would  be  likely  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  a  training  as  I   have  described.     It   is  evident  that 
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as  the  iaitiiil  rxpeiisc  would  btj  greiit,  it  wt,iikl  be  fiir  more 
economioiil  to  have  onu  ^re^it  scIkk^I  tluai  :i  inniiber  of  smaller 
ones.  That  such  a  st^heiiie  in  |*rai:tiaib!e  tlit^re  is  no  doubt. 
There  is  oi*ganising  power  Bufficient  in  Englishmen  to  tind  it 
practicable,  even  f)n  the  lai^gest  scalo  and  with  a  view  to  meeting 
the  general  wants  of  many  claiises  of  pupils  as  foreshadowed  by 
Goethe;  but,  that  it  is  within  react,  on  a  smaller  scale,  for 
ftgrieuhural  pupils,  the  attempts  already  made  in  this  direction 
prove.  Once  it  is  seoa  to  be  desirable,  all  else  will  follow. 
t\  large  share  of  the  land  of  the  world  has  been  given  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  ;  and  the  art  of  training  a  sturdy  youth,  eapable 
^>f  making  the  most  of  the  land  and  ot  themselves,  is  worthy  o( 
the  highest  ertbrts  of  its  best  and  wisest  men. 

That  such  a  change  iti  the  cdiuatiou  of  a  faruier  would  have 
a  henetieial  eft'eet  in  the  fulure  upon  British  ugrieulture,  even 
the  bucolic  mind  is  beginning  to  admit. 

One  eannr»t,  however,  leave  the  eonsidemtion  of  Gf»ethe*s 
scheme  of  education,  without  referring  to  its  main  feature,  Th«i 
one  quahty  which  alK>ve  all  others  has  Itj  l»e  imparted  to  the 
pupil,  by  manner  and  gesture  and  grathiated  leaching  of  a 
high  nnd  notable  kind  is  reverence.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
deal  with  the  question  in  all  its  aspects;  but,  if  Natural  Science 
is  to  minister  to  this  central  aim,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
radiciil  change  will  be  necessary  in  its  delinitions,  its  methods, 
and  the  spirit  in  wdiich  it  is  generally  taught.  The  laboratory  must 
aetpiire  something  of  the  dignity  oV  a  temple.  The  words  '  force,  * 
*  matter, '  *  ether, '  must  disappear  or  bo  more  accurately  defined, 
and  a  word,  which  suggests  life  bistead  of  death,  a  word  with 
grand  and  awL'-inspiring  associations,  if  any»  nuist  take  the  pla  e 
of  those,  which  hide  from  the  mind»  of  teachei-s  and  punils  alike 
the  ineffable  Powxt  in  whom  we  live  and  move,  and  nave  oiu- 
being. 

If  this  were  done,  one  can  imagine  a  school,  in  wiiich  Natund 
Science  would  be  the  main  study,  becoming  imbued  with  a  lofty  and 
humane  spirit,  the  etiects  of  which  would  be  to  send  out  into  the 
world  a  class  of  men  engaged  in  the  most  cUrectly  useful  of 
human  occupations,  eqiiipped,  not  merely  to  earn  their  living  in 
a  noble  way,  but  to  combme  with  this  a  love  for  Nature,  a  spirit 
of  affectionate  inauiry  into  her  secrets,  and,  more  than  this,  a 

Kwer  of  ettectually  apnlying  her  resources,  as  they  have  never 
en  apphed  before,  in  tne  great  battle  of  our  race  against  himger, 
disease  and  vice. 

For  is  it  not  almost  self-evident  that  the  cure  for  the  open  sore 
of  humanity,  the  condition  of  the  squalid  millions  of  our  great 
tow^ns,  is  to  bring  them  back  to  the  country  and  enlist  on  their 
behalf  the  beneticent  intiuences  of  soil,  and  light,  and  air  ? 
What  hmders  this  work  ?  Is  it  not  the  lack  of  men,  titted  for 
hiadership,  possessed  of  a  practieat  knowledge  of  agriculture  in 
Its  various  branches  and  trained  to  kilieve  in  the  exhaustless 
Itores  of  energy  that  Nature  keeps  in  reserve,  waiting  only  the 
^inagic  touch  oi  hitelligence,  Unked  with  obc^Uence.  to  allow  it  to 
'run  in  life-giving  cluamola  '{ 
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Ai>  tb«!  pliui  i>ketohtMl  in  thu  tori'j^oiijg  |mrt  of  this  {MjieriiMV 
be  ubject^^nl  tu  as  altogether  too  ideal  to  bo  of  pnicUcnl  itsc 
at  the  present  tiiiie,  I  proceed  to  offer  a  few  siiggestiuns  as  iu 
the  steps  that  uiight  w  taken  to  form  such  a  school  on  n«« 
^erv  aiubitious  Unes,  with  an  outline  of  th.e  more  distinctive 
featureii  of  the  eiirriculuuK 

The  aim  throughout  shoukl  be  to  make  it  a  large  sehtnil 
What  is  Wiinteil  above  everything  is  th*it  thci  Imijts  should 
get  a  prido  in  their  profession,  an  esprit  de  eor|>£i,  a  fi»t*lin*^ 
that  they  tOf-t  are  taking  jwirr  in  the  work  of  the  worhl.  and 
that  the  i|uahtY  of  that  work  i.s  tif  incjre  iuiiMjrtiiur**  than 
the  paj  atUielied  to  it.  Wo  exjH'Ct  a  clorgyuum,  a  dtx*tor,  i»T 
a  soldier  to  feel  this,  and  they  get  the  fettling  by  U^ing 
thrown  together  with  others  of  the  same  calling  aucl  being 
placed  unuer  the  inHnenee  of  men  efuinent  in  their  profession. 
For  this  a  large  school  would  be  recpiired,  aiid  every  ett'orr 
should  Ik3  made  to  at  tarn  it. 

If  several  counties  were  to  iniite  there  ought  to  U*  a 
]T08sibility  of  getting  200  pupils,  but  it  would  bo  no  m»f 
matter  The  farmers  themselves  are,  as  a  rnle»  unlikely,  for 
some  time  to  eonie,  t^j  see  the  necessity  of  such  an  cKlijejitiijn 
for  their  sons:  and  they  mv  so  c*»nsciuus  of  the  dirti**ulties  of 
an  agricultund  life  that  they  do  their  liest  l<-i  brin*:  their  sons 
up  to  some  oth*T  caUing,  Yhe  sliglitest  sign  of  llntelltHt  in 
a  boy  is  at  once  taken  as  a  reason  whv  he  shouhl  be  a  bank 
clerk  or  a  draper's  or  grocer's  assisUint^  rather  than  a  fanner. 

To  so  great  an  extent  is  this  the  caiie  that  one  is  somettmi.'» 
led  to  think  thtit  the  agric^dturists  of  the  future  nnist  \k 
largely  recruiteil  from  the  sons  of  our  eommeRnal  antl  pn>* 
f*3Ssioual  classes  An  Agricultural  School  would  make  thi* 
more  practicable  than  at  present;  it  would  l>e  just  the  place 
for  such  b«3ys  as  have  a  ta^te  for  an  out*of*dot>r  life,  and  do 
not  take  kindly  to  the  desk  or  to  professional  study.  But  there 
should  be  for  them,  on  leaving  the  Agri^-ultural  School,  some 
intermediate  training  provided,  where  they  miglit  serve  a  true 
fjirm-ajiprenticcship  under  real  farmers  and  iKM'ome  completely 
titted  to  manage  a  bit  ol  land  for  themstrlvcs.  One  of  the 
great  dittieulties  of  farmers  is  to  get  young  lads  to  help  in 
the  work  of  the  iann.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many 
eit^  lads,  who,  if  they  had  the  preliminary  training  of  m 
agricultural  school,  would  be  tiiund  oxtremely  useful  to  such 
farmers,  and  would  thus  obtain  for  themselves  a  pnicUcal 
knowledge  of  farming,  and  tit  themselve*  ijiuxpensively  for 
an  agricultural  career  either  at  home  or  in  the  Colouies. 
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One  means  of  obtaining  boys  from  amontr  the  sons  of  farmers 
might  be  by  seholarshipH :  and  it  is  difficult  to  hee  how  money 
set  apart  for  seholarshins  could  he  more  appropriately  applied 
.  than  by  helping  struggling  farmers  to  give  their  sons  the  best 
^possible  training  for  their  own  calling.  If  seven  scholarships  were 
given  annually  for  this  purpose,  two  of  £25,  two  of  £20,  and  thr€»e  of 
£10  by  each  of  live  counties  and  they  were  tenable  for  three  years, 
this  would  bring  into  th*'  scliool  tlie  tirst  year  35,  the  second 
year  70  and  aftcrAvards  105  puj>ils. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expet^t  that  tho  remainiug  95,  Le,,  19 
from  each  county  would  be  matle  u]>  by  other  farmers'  sons  and 
tK>y8  from  other  classes,  who  wanted  to  take  to  an  ugriculturul 
career. 

Let  ns  siip|K>se  tben  that  we  could  get  200  boys.  What  sliould 
we  recpiire  lor  them  / 

(1)  The  Governing  Bodt/,—A  Board  of  Governoi's  elected  by 

the  Education  Committees  of  four  or  rtve  County  Coimcils, 
together  with  the  followbig,  appointed  by  the  Ct^ntral  Education 
Authority.  L  An  eminent  agiiLvidturist.  2.  An  eminent  man 
of  science.  3.  Some  one  convei'siint  with  the  theory  and 
tpractice  of  education. 

(2)  VapitaL — This  wonkl  be  provided  by  the  combined  eflbrt 
of  the  various  counties  for  whose  joint  benefit  the  school  \vould 
be  founded. 

(3)  iV^K — An  inrhisive  fee  of  HO  guineas  jier  annum  Inr 
boarth'rs.  Anything  bigher  WMuld  probably  be  f«*lt  U\  br 
pn»hibitive  by  the  class  uf  farmers  for  wln»ni  the  school  is 
mtended. 

(4)  School  BuUdhujs,  with  hall,  class  rooms,  dormitories,  play- 
grounds, &c. 

(5)  Chemical  and  Physical  LitlHimtoinrs,  and  a  room  for 
microscopic  investigation, 

(6)  Si'hifol  Mttsrum,  r.ontaining  tninerals,  rocks,  soils,  manures, 
grasses,  seeds,  wc^ds  feeding  stiitfs,  farm  -  products,  injurious 
msects,  and  natural  history  s|K>cimens  and  diagrams. 

(7)  Lihntry  of  standard  agrieidturah  seientiiic,  and  literary 
works. 

(8)  Carpeiitere*  Shop,  with  benches,  lathes,  and  took  for  a 
graduated  course  of  mstruction   in   woodwork,  combined  with 

draiving  to  scale. 

(9)  Smiths  SAop,  with  forge,  anvil,  vices,  drills,  lathes.  &a, 
where  regidar  instruction  would  be  given  in  iron  work,  especially 
in  the  repair  of  tools  and  machines 

The  instructors  in  the  manual  work  should  be  men  of  thorough 
practical  ability,  but  possessed  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
principles  imderiying  their  work. 
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(10)  School  Farm. — St?vural  huiidru<l  ii* :iv'>  mi  suitiible  lanrl, 
which  niiglil  be  rentetl,  not  piuvhusud.  but  Klunild  bt*  siorkeil 
and  miiua^ed  solely  wiili  a  view  iu  imjmrt  thu  greatest  Hmoimt 
of  instruction  to  trie  pupils.  This,  t»i  e^iurse,  wouUl  not  \ye  the 
most  economical  nianagt^jnent ;  but  yet  a  considerable  return 
might  be  looked  for  fi*om  the  produce  of  the  farm  towards  tho 
rent  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  the  labour  requinxi. 
additional  to  that  of  the  boys,  if  not  as  interest  ou  e^i^pital. 

The  farm  would  be  the  tinest  possible  object  lesson  io  the 
pupils — ^a  complex,  organised  whole — well  repaying  careful  ?itudy 
in  all  its  details,  in  its  everyday  working,  as  wdl  as  in  the  scope 
of  its  yearly  routine,  una  the  connection  l)etwecn  its  various 
depart  mentis. 

If  the  school  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtiiin  as  its  chief 
instructor  in  practical  agriculture  a  man  who  was,  ou  the  one 
hand,  a  born  farmer,  an  esscntiaUy  practical  and  successful 
worker,  but  wdio  also  had  the  power  of  intluencing  boys  ami 
iTuparting  to  them  instinctively  this  spirit  and  genius  for 
practicality,  then  the  chief  ditticulty  would  bi' ovcrt*oiue.  There 
are  such  men,  and  to  make  thcui  the  instructors  of  youth  .instead 
of  letting  the  whole  work  of  education  l>e  done  by  thetirisU  and 
lnHik-worms,  is  one  great  want  uf  mir  age. 

Th*'  fariii  shoul<l  be  large  enough  lo  give  suHitieut  illustrnlinn 
of  the  ViU'ious  kinds  of  luLsbautlrv,  It  shuuld  have  an  nn*hiini 
and  garden,  where  fruit  ami  vegebible  euitin^e  could  be  praetically 
studiwl,  and  a  dairy,  where  many  b^jys  could  work  ttjgether  in 
butter  and  cliee.se  making,  as  in  our  £>airy  Schools. 

Poultry  and  bee-keeping,  on  the  most  improvotl  principles, 
should  receive  their  pr* i per  share  <»f  attention,  imd  there  shotdfl 
be  experimetUal  plots.  These  would  not  U'  intended  so  nuich 
for  original  research  as  tor  demonstrating  well  est^dflished  ivsulls 
such  as  the  eHects  of  various  mamires,  singly  or  in  combination, 
on  our  leading  crops.  This  would  be  foinid  more  ctieetive  for 
the  education  of  the  pupils  than  more  oral  instruction,  as  to  the 
processes,  given  in  the  class  room.  Smaller  plots  w^oulil  show 
the  growth  of  varioun  gra^sses,  cluv^ers,  roots,  etc.,  not  umch  grown 
in  the  neigh bourhowl,  actual  sjM?cimens  havin^f  a  great  ad- 
vantage  over  drawings,  however  goml.  Plants,  illustraiing  the 
chief  natural  ordei"s  imjx^rtant  to  farmers,  might  also  lx>  grown. 

The  farm  buildings,  machinery,  and  implements  us<'d  on  the 
farm  should  be  of  the  best  possible  kind,  and  Wijuld  themsolveiiJ 
form  a  nit>st  interesting  subject  rif  study,  both  as  to  their  origin«l 
construction  and  as  to  die  means,  best  adaptt*d  f«>r  their  carefid 
preservation  and  judicious  repair. 

(11)  (  arricnlv}}i,—A  dcJ ailed  syllabus  of  ilie  course  of 
instruction,  bringing  out  tlie  connection  lx*t  ween  the  principles 
of  the  various  sciences  and  agricultunil  practice,  would  recjuire 
the  joint  intellectual  effort  of  many  scientitic  exprti;  unitivl 
with  the  practical  experience  of  our  most  successful  farmers. 
Upon   the   gradual    development  after   many   trials   of  such   a 

jLjurriculum,  and  the  l>ringhig  into  it  in  due  proimrtion  the  other 
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elements  of  a  liberal  education,  the  final  success  of  the  scheme  I 
have  been  advocating  will  largely  depend.  It  would  be  most 
unwise  to  expect  the  lines  of  a  new  method  of  education  to  be 
laid  down  without  long  and  serious  thought  and  patient 
trial. 

I  may,  however,  add  a  rough  division  of  the  time  and  a  sum- 
mary or  inventory,  necessarily  imperfect,  of  the  various  subjects  of 
stucfy  wil  h  which  a  farmer  ought  to  be  acquainted.  These  may 
form  the  material  out  of  which  a  proper  course  of  instruction 
mifci^ht  possibly  be  evolved.  In  its  present  shape,  I  fear,  it 
is  likely  to  destroy  the  effect  of  much  that  I  have  said,  and,  to 
deepen  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  mistaken  impression  that 
it  is  impossible  to  acquire  such  multifarious  information  and 
skill  in  so  many  heterogeneous  directions  and  at  the  same  time 
receive  a  truly  noble  and  healthy  culture.  I  am  myself  fully 
persuaded  that  it  is  possible,  but  tne  list  will  emphasize  the  fact, 
of  which  I  am  fully  aware,  that  it  is  a  task  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  one  demanding  the  highest  powers  of  head  and 
heart.  The  list  may  also  be  of  use  in  making  ^uite  clear  to  the 
least  obsexvant,  that  a  farmer  requires  a  tecnnical  education  of 
the  most  thorough  and  far-reaching  kind. 

If  work  began  at  7  a.m.  there  would  be,  including  time  for 
preparation,  43  hours  per  week.  These  might  be  apportioned 
as  follows : — 


Agiiculture  and  the  Sciences  bearing  upon  it        -       9  hours. 

Mathematics  and  Agricultural  Engineermg,  includ- 
ing Drawing,  Mensuration,  Book-keeping, 
Mechanics,  etc. 12  hours. 

Literarv  subjects,  etc.  ------     10  hours. 

Manual  work,  including  Farm  work,  Dairy  work  , 
Land  Surveying,  Smith's  work.  Carpenter's  ! 
work I  12  hours. 


Total    -         -  I  43  hours. 


AGRICULTURAL    SYLLABUS. 

Geolo(Ucal  and  Chemical  Section. 

^So//5.— Their  ori^n,  formation,  and  varieties.  Peat,^Vlluvia.,  and  Drift 
soils.  The  Ixjaring  of  Geology  on  Agriculture.  The  influence  of  animal 
and  plant  life  on  the  amelioration  of  soils.  Classification  and  distribution 
of  Koils.  The  constitution  of  soils.  The  absorptive  power  of  soils;  how 
increased.  The  soil  viewed  as  a  laboratory,  a  warehouse,  and  a  machine. 
Organic  and  Inorganic  matters.  The  effect  of  subsoil,  texture,  colour, 
situation,  sloj)e,  proximity  to  the  sea,  forests,  &c.,  on  the  fertility  of  soils, 
Cauj>es  and  indications  of  fertility  and  infertility.  Improvement  of  soil 
by  (a)  cidfivatton — tillage,  drainage,  irrigation,  clay-burHing,  paring  and 
burning,  warping,  mixing  soils,  &c.,  <fec.  ;  (b)  manures. 
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Mn  tin  rex,  -Thmr  phvtiieal  and  i*heiiiical  action.  General  manures  exem 
plitieU  by  Farm -yard  Manure.  It^i  management.  The  vurirnis  rirciini- 
4itauce.s  which  influence  it^  value.  Its  application.  Value  of  nmnnre 
pnxliK'cd  by  feeding  animals  on  various  f*x*d^.  Conij^MMt  heapt^.  Green 
manuring,  ijuatms  ;  their  economical  ut+e,  &c.  Artificial  manures ;  tbeii 
UAe^,  eumpositiciu^  adulteratiMn?^  and  me^iiiw  «»f  detectiou.  Lime.  Condition^ 
regulating  the  fnrtu  in  which  it  should  he  applied.  ItJ*  iihy&ical  and 
chemiea.1  action  c»n  the  smL  Quantity  a[tplied,  and  method  of  applica 
liuiK  The  Kuitability  uf  the  variuiUH  manui-e-H  ftyr  certain  cn^|Hi  under 
var>in>j  circumstance^^  a^  determiiie<i  hy  the  ru>thamste<l  iLut]  other 
Agricidtui'al  Kxjjeriments.     VuUiaticin  of  ruexhau.»-te4l  Manure>.H. 

BoTAHtiL'AL  Section. 

Plants,— -ijt^nanil  structure  of  a  Green  Plant  ;  functions  of  the  r(x>t,  ^^teui, 
leaf,  rtower,  and  fruit.  The  food  of  plants  Formation  of  **eed.  Genninn- 
IJon.  Changes,  cliemical  and  otherwi.sc,  of  a  plant  from  n^ed  to  matarity. 
Moulds,  fungi,  and  "  micixi-organisuiK,"  useful  and  hannful  to  the  fanner. 
J^t>ecial  vegetable  iiai'aait6&  sach  b»  rust,  bunt,  .smut,  potato  disease,  Ac 
laentitication  of  good  and  bad  grassea,  al^^^i  of  farm  weecU. 

Entomolooical  Skction, 

InseeUf  <C'c.— Life  history  of  insects.  The  chief  animal  par&bitea  of  fanu 
animals  and  crops,  their  identification  and  lueAns?  of  prevention,  e.ff.^  wire 
worui,  warble  fly,  leather  jacket,  ttc. 

PHYSIULOaiCAL  SkCTION. 

J rtf'wwi/^.— General  structure  of  the  animal  body.  Functions  of  the 
various  organs.  l)i^^\stion  in  detail.  Com  position  of  the  chief  food*. 
Adultenition  of  feeding  .stufl's.  Kci>uomical  feeding.  Health  nilea  :— 
ventihit^m,  exercise,  wartutl*.  Unle?^  b»  Iw  Mbserved  in  the  breeciing, 
rcarinK>  and  management  ♦if  aninmls.  Detection  and  preventioD  of  tlie 
commoner  dii*eaaes. 


ThK  l^KAl'TICE  OF  AclRICULTUEK. 

Cultivattofi  of  6Vo/>*.— Ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling,  driUIng,  boeing : 
number  of  horsea  and  men  reuuired ;  quantity  of  work  done  per  day  and 
coHt,     Differences  for  various  claMses  of  hind. 

A]>[i1ication  of  manures  U:>  varioui*  crops  ;  quantities  and  kinds  tiaed ;  coat 
per  ton  and  i>er  acre. 

Sowing  Heeds  by  various  meaurt  ;  4[tmntitie.s  of  the  various  i*eeds  sowo  per 
acre  ;  detailed  account  of  the  co.st  of  raising  various  farm  cro|i»s  showing 
profit  or  loss. 

Harvesting  crops  ;  number  of  men  required  and  1h»w  arranged  in  the 
field  ;  quantities  harvested  per  day  ;  detaued  cost  jjer  acre. 

Sfock-keepinff.—BKedii  of  hora«a,  cattle,  sheep,  pi^  and  poultry.  Feed* 
ingt  rearing,  and  general  management  Aitificial  foods,  RationB  for 
ammals  when  growing^  fattening*  or  in  milk.  Estimation  of  live  and  dead 
weight. 

X'airyiViff.— ComiK>sitiou  and  analysis  of  milk.  Treatment  of  milk. 
Butter  and  chee^- making.    Utilisiition  of  wiiste  products, 

JfMCc^iwoiM.— Orchards  and  their  management ;  fruit  culture. 

Preparing:  produce  for  the  market. 

Form  buildings  ;  their  aspect,  size,  ventilation,  and  drainage.    H«dgiii|_ 
and  ditching. 

BeC'keepiDg. 

Cost  of  Implements,  their  conatruction  and  workiDg. 

Stocking  of  Farms. 

Calendar  of  farm  operations. 
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Farm  Work. 

The  above  subjects  .should  l>e  discussed,  tis  far  as  possible,  when  the 
operations  are  actually  taking  jilace  un  the  farm,  so  that  the  boys  can  verify 
the  class-room  teaching  by  seeing  and  taking  jiart  in  the  same  o|ierations  on 
the  fann  in  the  same  weak,  as  far  as  age  and  strength  i>ermit. 

A«JRICULTURAL  ENlUNEERINiJ. 

Drawintj. — Geometrical,  Freehand,  and  Model.  Machine  and  Building 
Construction,  use  of  drawing  instruments,  drawing  to  scale,  dniwing 
different  i)arts  of  engines  and  machines,  arrangements  of  different  bonds 
in  brickwork,  different  kinds  of  stone  used  in  building,  cement,  mortar, 
JL'c,  strength  of  beams,  tkc,  estimates  of  quantities  and  price  of  materials. 

Land  Surveying  and  Mensuration, — Use  of  surveying  instruments,  chain 
and  theodolite  surveying,  levelling,  plotting  and  determination  of  area^, 
measurement  of  stacks,  timber,  d^. ;  calculation  of  weights  from  measure- 
ments and  specific  gravity. 

Mechanics,  c£r.— Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,  and  the  study  of  farm 
machinery,  pumps^  turbines,  <fec.  Physics,  especially  Heat  in  relation  to 
steam  and  gas-engmes. 

Manual  Work  in  CarpenUrs\and  Smiths'  Shops.—Vse  of  tools,  making 
various  kinds  of  joints,  dovetailing,  &c.  j  grinding  and  sharpening  tools,  use 
of  the  lathe  for  wood  turning,  use  of  smiths'  fire^  working  hot  iron,  weloing, 
tfec. ;  working  cold  iron,  turning,  chipping,  and  nlinK.  ForgiDg  and  temjier- 
ing  tools.    Lessons  in  horseshoeing.    Soldering  and  brazing. 

There  is  one  thing  upon  which  I  would  in  conclusion  lay 
great  stress.  It  is  that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  combine  a 
school  of  this  type  with  others,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  individual  parents  in  allowing  particular 
boys  to  be  made  exceptions  of,  with  r^zard  to  some  portions  of 
the  course.  The  neeos  of  the  individuiQ  boy  should  oe  studied 
and  his  bent  encouraged,  as  &r  as  the  main  features  of  the  course 
allow ;  but  those  main  features  should  be  most  rigidly  adhered  to, 
for  it  is  only  by  being  true  to  its  type  that  any  school  can  be 
really  effective 

Anyone  who  will  attempt  to  reaUse  in  any  measure  the  fore- 
going scheme,  will  find  his  greatest  difficulty  lie  in  the  apathy 
of  the  ordinary  farmer,  but  instead  of  aUowing  this  to  discourage 
him,  he  assuredly  ought  to  find  in  it  the  stron^t  proof  of  the 
necessity  for  such  an  attempt,  and  I  can  promise  hun  that  his 
greatest  source  of  encouragement  will  be  the  hearty  approval  and 
co-operation  of  the  best  and  most  successful  farmers  m  England. 

James  Mortimer. 
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THK  EDUCATION,  EARXINGS.  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION 
OF  EOYS  KNGAGED  IN  STREKT TKAUING  IN 
MANCHESTER 


In  the  following  pages  a  short  accoimi  h  given  of  the  chief 
stroet'trades  CHrneu  on  in  Manchester  by  boys*  nuder  the  age  of 
20  or  21  years.  Ineidentally  reference  has  oeen  made  to  other 
persons  engaged  in  some  of  these  trades,  but  with  them  we  have 
not  been  directly  concerned.  Our  interest  has  been  in  the 
inquiry,  how  street-bop  live<  and  in  pursuing  this  quet^tion  we 
have  been  led  to  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  the  Wtxdm  by  which 
they  eani  their  living ;  hnw  niueh  they  are  able  to  earn  in  the 
several  tnides  whii'h  we  have  considered :  what  various  standards 
of  edtictiition  are  represented  by  the  different  trades;  hnw  the 
boys  spend  their  money,  and  what  are  their  anuisemeuts. 


The 
prt)pci«e(t 


The  classes  of  street- boys  which  are  treated  are  the  following :—  Six  chmf 

i»treet'i«l| 


I,  Newspiper  sellers, 
II.  Orgiui  grinders. 

III.  Ice  (-rcaTu  sellers. 

IV.  lliiilwiiy  touts, 
V.  Flower  sellers. 

VL   Match  sellers. 

It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  results  which  we  have  Method 
obtained  have  not  been  based  on  an^-  formal  census,  for  in  the  pursued, 
first  place  it  would  bo  almost  impossible  in  deahng  with  people  A  formal 
many  of  whom  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  but  are  constantly  in  cenmw 
I  migration,  moving  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  and  often  "^'l**'**^^ 
I  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool  and  Chester,  and  other  towns,  to 
j  make    a  complete   enumeration ;    and    in    the    second    place, 
because  even  if  it  were  possible  to  arrest  for  a  time  the  unceasing 
fluctuations  of  this  part  of  the  population,  nothing  could  b© 

fained— no  trustworthy  information  could  he  elicited  from  the 
oys  whom  we  propose  to  describe — by  any  ordinary  method  of  

examination.     Street-boys  at  once  distrust  and  wish  to  please  all  D:f!iroUyd 
men  ;  and  the  answers  which  they  give  to  any  question  proposed  follectmg 
to  them  by  strangers  are  dictated  partly  by  the  determiuatjon  to  '**  ^^^  ^^ 
disclose  nothing  which  it  may  be  prudent  to  conceal,  and  partly 
by  the  desire  to  gratify  the  Vuriosity  of  the  inquirer  bv  giving 
him  the  answer  wliich  lae  appears  to  expect  to  get.    On  ttie  other 
hand,  they  will  reveal  anything,  however  intimate,  to  those  whom 
they  regard  as  their  friends;  and  if  there  is  any  value  in  the 
pages  which  are  to  follow  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to 

*  itlrl  Rtreet^selleTB  are  t^ty  rare  indeed  U(  MfmoUester;  in  Li^erjKiol  tliey 
ttre  ftuuieroust 
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mc-koji  a   larye  inimhor  of  th*i  Iioyn  Wnngiii*;  to  the  vmnoiiJi 
classes  narnefi  among  our  friencLs.    We  havu  hatl  tht*  opportuDil  v 
of  observing  those  hoyn  closely*  not  only  in  the  streets*  but  in  maQj 
of  the  lodging-hnusas  in  which  tbey  live.     There  we  have  beeii| 
admitted,  at  tirst  with  curiosity  and  suspicion,  but  afr» 
with  frank  goodwill,  by  the  inmates,  ana  during  the  I- 
years  some  tjT>ical  lodging-houses  have  been  visited  on  altenmte^ 
nights  every  week,  as  well  as  on  Sunday  afteraoons.    It  has  l*eeii 
in  conversations  carried  on  during  theae  visits,  when  much  could 
bo  learnt  by  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear,  that  most  of  the  in  forma 
tion  we  have  collectcfl  has  lieen  gained ;  and  it  ha.s  been  gained, 
iu\  the  most  part,  not  l>y  direct  cjuestiuning — 1\  metliod  wliich 
can    rarely  l>e   practisc^d  without  etlrontery,  though  it  is  often 
attcui|)te4  upon  the  [wjor — but  by  observation.     And  wo  bolieve 
that  we  hnve  not  been  detieiveil     When  a  youth  whfi  has  been 
trading  upon  the  pity  (tf  the  sentinientahsts  in  the  streets,  by 
calling  their  notice  lo  rhe  dt'fnrmity  of  his  back  antl  the  loss  uf 
bis  tegs,  has  in  the  seclusion  c>r  tint  lodging-house  ii*h:v'used  his 
legs  from  their  daily  continerueut,  and  stood  strjnglit'Uu'keil.  those 
who  liave  witncssetl  the  restoration  are  ini willing  U\  V>elieve  that 
they  have  not  been  taken  into  the  contidenee  of  tlie  performed 

We  shall  now  sj>eak  of  the  chief  kinds  of  street-traders  in 
order,  dealing  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  »>f  each.  And 
afterwards  we  shjdl  adrl  an  aecoiuit  of  the  general  method**  of 
life  which  are  cf^uimou  to  llic  seviTnl  rlasses. 

b — Nkws   lioys. 

Of  the  street-trades  carried  on  by  boys,  newspaper  selling  is  by 
far  the  most  popular,  and  very  large  numbers  are  employed  in 
it  daily.     They  may  be  diviiled  into  two  classes  : —    '    ' 

1,  Bovs  over  14  years  of  age,  who  frequent  the  bumest 
parts  of  the  eity,  and  sell  not  only  the  later  evening 
papers,  but  also  the  mid-day  and  early  aftemoon  editions. 

2.  Boys  under  14  years  of  age  (<<)  who  go  out  upon 
I  he  streets  in  the  late  afternoons  antl  evenings  of  tneir 
own  accord  and  with  the  consent  of  tlieir  [xm'nts;  (6) 
who  are  sent,  without  consideration  of  their  own  wish,  by 
their  |wu'ents,  to  sell  napers,  chiefly  in  the  artizan  districta 
and  the  nearer  suburos,  both  iu  an^l  after  school-hour^ 

(i/)  Boys  of  the  first  class  are  gc^iierallv  found  to  have  left  their 
homes  for  various  reasons.  The  unkfnduess  of  jwirents  or  of 
step  parents,  the  discomfort  of  the  cottages  in  which  their 
parents  hve,  want  of  empIoTOicnt  Jnipntience  of  restraint  and 
control,  and  love  of  independence  are  the  main  causes  which 
urge  them  to  set  out  in  life  on  their  own  account  The  tratlc 
of  newspaper  seHing  offers  them  great  attractions.  In  tlie  first 
place,  they  are  their  own  masters,  and  can  do  ius  1 1 ley  please; 
then  there  is  the  unfailing  interest  of  the  streets;  their  apjK^tito- 
tor  adventure  is  lai*gclv  gratified  ;  and  last,  for  we  believe  this 
is  of  the  least  weight  with  them,  there  is  the  prospect  of  a  verj* 
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itself  a  matter  of  some  itiejiiieiit,  aince  cjjrly  rising  is  greatly 
disliked  by  the  memlKTs  tjf  tlie  r2lass  whi(*h  we  are  <lcs«Tibing), 
and  it  is  rarely  continued  after  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

In  the  course  of  this  short,  working  day,  there  are  several 
intervals  varying  in  length  from  30  to  50  minntcs,  which  are 
besiiiled  with  the  amusomont  of  gambling. 

Working  under  these  easy  coinHtions,  newsboys  can  make 
from  10s,  to  14s.  a  week  if  they  have  an  ordinary  share  of 
alertness.  A  smart  lad  of  Hi  years  or  more  is  not  seldom  able 
to  rise  above  the  higher  limit,  and  to  get  even  as  much  i\s  17s. 
or  18h.  a  week.  In  a  factory  <»r  foundry,  working  from  0  a.m.  to 
C  pjn,,  a  boy  earns  about  i3s,  a  week,  llie  rnm|mrison  needs 
no  eonnnent. 

Some  news-boys  Iniy  their  stock  at  the  general  tjrtices^  uy  from 
the  ntnvs-cart.s  at  distributing  statiims;  n  tar  larger  mnolier  buy 
\  h  rougli  i  nt  erm e*liari es. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  leading  papers  to  deal  wilh  local  agents, 
who  buy  large  nmnl>ers  of  every  issue  at  a  low  rate.  Each  of 
these  local  agents  in  Ins  turn  hands,  let  us  Siiy,  150  dozen  papers 
to  a  trustworthy  youth,  wlio  is  a  little  older  than  I  he  ordinary 
newS'Sellers,  and,  having  spnmg  from  their  ranks,  knows  nearly 
all  of  them  who  l>elong  to  his  quarter  of  the  to^sii. 

This  youth,  who  acts  lus  a  middleman  between  the  local  agent  lute  oi 
and  the  street  newsboys,  earns  from  18s.  to  €1  a  week,  a  siuu  i''»»<'>iij-k*ii, 
made  np  partly  of  the  commissicm  allowed  him  on  the  ptipers  he 
sells  by  the  local  agent,  and  jmrtly  of  a  small  fixed  wage  paid  by 
the  same  person ;  he  makes  no  clirect  profit  iit  the  exix-nse  of 
the  l)oys  with  whom  he  deals.  The  newsboys  can,  if  tney  will, 
buy  tlaeir  papers  from  the  locjil  agent,  hut  there  is  no  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  this  method,  and  they  rarely  adopt  it.  They 
prefer  to  buy  from  the  middleman,  from  whom,  if  he  knows 
them  and  is  satisfied  with  their  character,  they  can  get  credit/ 
otherwise  they  must  pay  cash.  It  is  remarkable  that  tlie  middle- 
man  very  rarely  makes  a  mistalvc  in  judging  whether  he  can 
safely  let  boys  tave  papers  on  credit  or  not;  ^vdien  he  is  deceived, 
he  can  inflict  a  severe  pum'shnient  on  the  defaulters,  by  refusing 
to  deal  with  them  again,  and  by  damaging  their  character  in  the 
eyes  of  other  middlemen,  and  so  shutting  these  lioys  out  of  the 
trade,  or  at  least  preventing  them  from  ever  getting  credit  again. 
The  boys  appreciate  this  risk,  and  accordingly,  when  they  have 
Ijeen  tnistcd,  they  pay  the  price  of  the  papers  regularly  in  the 
evening  to  the  midtlleman,  who  remains  at  his  stand  or  in  his 
little  shop,  to  receive  their  moneys,  Tlio  price  at  which  the  boys 
buy  is  4Jd.  for  a  dozen  of  13  half-penny  papers,  and  the  charge 
is  the  same   for  all  the  evening  papers,  and  the  halfpennyf 

*  The  local  agent  Dometunes,  but  not  often,  ^ivc*  credit  to  a  lioy  who  is 
known  to  be  at  once  energetic  ami  quite  trust wortiiy.  An*l  the  local  agent  and 
the  iniddlcTnau  alikfe  are  willing'  to  buy  ba<?k  at  the  ori)^'inal  price,  from  a  l>oy 
who  drivefi  a  particularly  good  trade  and  takei*  up  a  large  stock  of  papers,  the 
copies  which  he  fails  to  selJ. 

T  Penny  Tnomui^  papers  &re  not  sold  by  street  boys. 
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The  newsboys  thus  makv  a  priiiji    oi   liini 
3JtL  in  ihe  shilling,  mthL  if  lliry  have  a  t^'f>r«l  fhamcter,   fhef 
CAU  do  without  eapiUil. 

These  V>ys  are  not  unintelligent.     On  i\w  vKHvimv^,  iiiaiiy 
them  i\TQ  miiek  and  bright.     They  know  how  to  amus<o  them- 
selves, linu  they  have  humour.     We   \mxv   usually  found   that ' 
thev  have  passed  the  tifth   standard  in  the  elementan'  schools. 
Thfs  is  the  leA-el  to  which  almost  all  of  them  Ix^oug*     I'hcro  arc,  J 
of  coiu*se,  those  who  have  not  gone  so  high.     We  do  not  know  ] 
any  who  have  gone  higher.     Street  lift*  eueinirages  the  art  ol  | 
conversation.     Thest*  hoys  can  talk,  and  they  an*  snf!iablc.     It  \^  I 
an    interesting   study    to  r-onipjuv    \\\vm    with   pupil    tfjiehen*, 
Pupil  teaehtu's,  of  course,  know  many  ihirigs,  and  are  faniiliarj 
witli  the  names  of  niauy  subjects  of  which  the  newslioys  are! 
ignorant.     But  the  evtinl,  the  speechk^ssriesh,  and  the  heaviness  i 
of  pupil  tea(*hers  are  not  known  in  the  n^^W54K>ys,  whose  wit  is  | 
ready,  and  whose  life,  though  attended  with  great  datigers,  is  yet 
more  interesting  atir)  physically  more  healthy  than  tnat  of  the 
more  highly  ei hif -a  I  rd  tJa.ss. 

The  dangers,  however,  of  ihe  newsbojV  life  are  i-eally  serious. 

The  i*xeitement  of  tht-ir  career  tends  to  make  them  more  and 
more  relu(*larU  to  work  steadily,  even  dim'ug  the  few  hours  when 
they  are  plying  their  trade,  and  mure  and  more  nuKt  to  enter 
upon  tnore  regular  I  tut  more  monotonous  work.  They  quickly 
become  careless  of  their  appearance,  ex<*ept  when  tbey  nre 
Htn<Uously  mitidy.  lor  a  pi<Htnvs(pic  raggedness  is  sometimes  otj 
service  to  them.  They  rari'ly  poss<*ss  any  clothes,  except  thnse 
which  they  are  at  the  moment  wearing;  and,  with  very  few 
exceptions^  they  do  not  siive  any  money.  The  exceptious  to  this 
rule  are  provided  bv  boys  who,  througK  some  special  misforttmes. 
are  driven  Ufjon  tte  streets,  and,  disliking  street  life,  save  the 
surplus  of  their  earnings  or  gradually  force  their  way  back  into 
the  more  regular  conditions  of  life  and  become  good  citizens, 

The  great  majority  are  umvilling  to  foi*fiake  their  calling  until 
they  become  men  (a  man  earns  less  in  news  selling  than  a  boy), 
by  which  time  they  are  ready  to  fall  into  a  lower  rank  of  society* 
Many  news  boys  protest  that  they  want  more  pennanent  work, 
but  they  rarelv  kc^ep  if  when  it  is  found  for  them.  Tliey  cAmiot 
submit  to  ordinary  civil  discipline,  though,  strangely  i»nough, 
they  profess  to  like  the  discipline  of  the  Militia,  into  wlucli  force 
many  of  them  enter  It  seems  clear  that  education  by  means  of  \ 
books  as  it  is  now  given  fiiils  to  touch  boys  of  this  mettle.  We 
have  sjtid  that  they  are  not  stupid,  or  even  markedly  Imckward 
judged  by  sehool  standards.  But  the  training  of  the  schoolroom 
does  not  atlbrd  them  a  discipline  tif  the  i-IiaracttT.  And  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  tpialities  vvhi<'h  i)rompt  them  to 
revolt  against  school  teaching  aufl  M'hool  law,  and  affer  .«!ehoc»] 
days  are  over,  against  civil  ordinances,  art*  not  eiuindv  bad 
(Uialities.  They  tind  school  life  and  eivil  life  dull,  and  though 
this  may  argue  a  lack  of  pitience  and  sobriety,  it  may  ulso 
indicate* a  valuable  ([uickness  and  elasticity  of  spirit,  for/whieh 
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there  is  not  enough  room  in  the  institutions  against  which  they 
kick. 

As  they  grow  older  they  sink  to  a  lower  level,  both  morally 
and  economically.  They  oecome  racecourse  frequenters,  or  thev 
take  to  flower-selling — an  uncertain  trade;  or  they  hawk 
"  novelties ;"  or,  more  commonly,  they  become  market  porters — 
in  fact,  little  better  than  loafers,  without  aspiration,  and  content 
with  the  squalor  of  the  common  lodging-houses  in  which  they  live, 
if  only  they  have  enough  money  for  their  drink  and  their  gambling. 

(ii.)  The  second  of  the  two  classes  of  newspaper  sellers  is  far  Boys  undei 
larger  than  the  first.     It  is  composed  of  boys  under  the  aee  of  ^^ 
14  years.    A  curious  misapprehension,  the  product  of  a  snort- ^^^^"^. 
sighted  philanthropic  sentiment,  is  common  with  regard  to  them.  leWexn. 
They  are  frequently  described  as  the  victims  of  cruel  or  callous  Misappre- 
parents,  indifferent  to  the  hardships  which   the  children  are  hensions 
alleged   to   undergo,  and   often    violently  nunishing  them   for  J^J^^^f^**""^ 
any  failure  to  sell  the  papers  committed  to  tnem.     There  are,  no 
doubt,  instances  in  which  these  young  news  sellers  suffer  under 
the  malice  or  the  neglect  of  tneir  parents,  but  so  far  as  our 
observation  goes,  they  are,  happily,  very  rare. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  make  two  subdivisions  of  this  second  i^t  sub- 
class of  news  sellers.     In  the  first  of  the  subdivisions  (a)  we  division, 
place  the  children  of  respectable,  though  often  very  poor,  parents        (a.) 
— children  who  go  into  the  streets,  almost  always  after  school  Chadren  of 
hours,  and  sell  the  evening  editions,  either  to  increase  their  own  JJ^,.^^^***® 
pocket-money,  or  to  augment  the  family  income.    These  earnings 
are  often  a  welcome  addition  to  the  money  which  the  father,  and 
perhaps  the  elder  children  of  the  household,  earn  as  wages ;  but 
they  are  very  far  from  constituting  the  family  income,  so  that 
the  parents  cannot  be  said  to  live  upon  the  children's  work,  nor 
do  tney  cover  the  living  expenses  ofthe  children  themselves  who 
engage  in    this  occupation.     It  is  a  Traptpyov,  and   mainly  an 
amusement.     These  children  come  from  the  homes  of  the  lower 
working  classes,  and  are  quite  as  well  cared  for  as  most  children 
of  the  same  rank. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  among  all  classes  of  the  "  poor  "  there 
arc  social  prejudices  as  strong  and  definite  as  any  which  obtain 
among  the  well-to-do  and  the  rich.    Now,  the  respectable  working  a  social 
man  looks  down  upon  the  ordinary  street  seller,  out  he  does  not  convention, 
feel  that  he  is  bringing  any  disgrace  upon  himself  or  his  family 
by  allowing  his  chudren,  while  still  oi  school  ago,  to  sell  news- 
papers on  the  streets  in  this  way.     And  the  children  themselves 
enjoy  the  work,  and  in  after  years  they  do  not  suflFer  any  social 
disadvantage,  or  fall  to  a  lower  level  of  society  on  account  of  this 
amateur  news  selling.    We  have  ourselves  known  a  larffe  number 
of  such  children,  who,  when  they  became  old  enough  to  leave 
school,  have  found  stable  employment,  and  succeedea  in  making 
a    good    position  for  themselves,  notwithstanding  their  early  Ranks  of  tho 
experience  a^  street  sellers.     And  it  is  further  to  be  remarked  ^^j^^^^J^^ 
that  the  ranks  of  the  older  street  newspaiper  sellers  (whom  we  recrnited 
have  already  considered)  are  pot  recruited  from  the  class  which  from  these, 
we  are  now  describing. 

5589.  T  1 
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It  is  often  urged  that  these  children  must  necessarily  suffo 
bv  being  engaged  in  a  street-trade.  And  it  cannot  be  denied 
ttiat  they  do  suflFer  by  being  so  much  upon  the  streets.  But  it  is 
not  the  trade  which  brings  thorn  out  oi  doors.  Children  of  this 
class  live  in  the  streets ;  they  are  always  out  of  doors,  except  at 
mealtimes  and  when  they  are  in  bed.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  mere  selling  of  papers  can  hint  them.  The  municipal 
bye-laws  whi(!h  forbid  street  trading  by  children  after  the  hours  of 
seven  in  winter  and  nine  in  summer,  and  which  are  pretty  strictly 
enforced,  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  may  even  lie 
regarded  as  an  open  question  whether  children  are  not  better 
employed  when  selling  papers  in  the  streets  than  when  they  are 
engaged  in  many  of  tiie  ffiimcs  which  are  played  in  the  courts 
and  side  streets  in  whicn  their  homes  lie,  or  when  they  are 
merely  idling  and  watching  the  gambling  which  is  the  universal 
accomimniment  of  what  appear  to  be  innocent  enough  amusements 

Anci  it  is  not  a  question,  it  is  notorious  that  the  homos  to 
which  such  children  might,  if  they  would,  return  are  often  so 
small  and  ill-ventilated,  that  the  whole  fiimily  cannot  com- 
forUibly  stay  in  them,  especially  during  the  long  evenings  of 
winter. 

(6.)  Tliere  remains  to  be  considered  the  second  sub-division  of  the 
second  class  of  news-sellers.  These  are  children  under  14  years 
of  age,  but  diflFering  from  those  whom  we  have  just  descrifaied  iu 
that  they  come  of  parents  who  are  in  all  cases  in  extreme 

Eoverty  and  often  dissolute  and  worthless.  The  parents  lead  a 
ind  of  nomadic  life,  moving  very  rapidly  from  quarter  to 
quarter,  and  even  from  town  to  town.  By  these  frequent  and 
sudden  migrations  they  are  able  to  elude  the  vigilance  both  of 
thu  police  and  of  the  School  Board  officers.  The  children, 
though  still  of  school  age,  are  often  upon  the  streets  selling  their 
pa])ers  during  school  hours,  and  in  spite  of  the  prosecutions 
which  are  made  against  their  parents,  their  attencmnce  at  the 
s<*hools  is  so  irrrgular  that  they  make  very  little  progress.  It  is 
seldom  that  one  linds  a  boy  of  this  class  who  has  pjissed  or  even 
rea(jhe(l  the  fourth  standard  when  he  comes  to  be  14  vears  old. 

These  boys  take  to  the  streets  j)t'rnianently  for  their  livelihood: 
a  f(!W  of  them  continue,  after  the  age  of  14,  to  earn  their  living: 
by  selling  newspapers,  but  most  of  them  .sink  intole.ss  siitisfactor}' 
knids  of  occupation.  Even  among  these  children,  we  inaV 
remark  finally,  it  is  very  unusual  to  find  any  who  seem  to  be 
habitually  ill-treated,  or  (?ven  subjected  to  occasional  violence. 
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11. — Ohuan  CiKINDERS. 

Organ  grinders  in  Manchester  form  a  cla.ss  which  presents 
some  j)oints  of  interest.  Thou^jh  their  business  is  not  one  of 
buying  and  selling,  they  may  suitably  be  considered  among  other 
classes  of  street -traders. 

1 ;  may  be  takiMi  as  a  rule  with  very  few  exceptions  that  organ 
grinders  under  20  years  ot  age  are  English,  and  those  abov«^  rtiis 
age  Italians. 
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oimg  and  old,  English  and  Italuins  alike,  rent  ttieir  organs 
from  men  who  keep  them  on  hire.  These  men  are  invariably 
Italians.  The  rate  of  hire  varies  according  to  the  value  of  the  organ, 
ami  the  pressure  of  the  demand.  At  the  present  time  (February, 
19QQ)  the  charges  range  front  Is.  (kl  and  Is,  8d.  to  2s.  a  day. 

The  hiring  money  is  generally  paid  in  advance,  though  credit 
is  sometimes  given  to  ginnders  who  have  been  known  for  six 
mouths  or  more  to  the  owner.  The  demand  for  organs  is  always, 
even  in  the  slackest  season — the  mid-winter  months — consider- 
ablv  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

The  profits  of  organ  grinders  vary  very  much  in  ditierent 
districts;  at  best  thoy  are  not  very  great,  and  alwaj^,  of  eom-se, 
uncertain.  The  sulnirhan  districts  pay  better  than  the  central 
parts  of  the  city.  Very  little  comes  from  hotels,  to  which  novices 
in  the  traile  are  apt  to  resort* 

The  ([uirkest -paying  districts,  and  those  h'om  which  tiie  most 
sUvhlc  incomes  can  be  derived,  are  the  poorest  qtiarters  of  the 
town,  where  the  grinders  play  to  people  who  como  Out  into  the 
street  to  hear  the  music  and  to  dance  to  it. 

Wo  find  that  the  takings  of  an  organ  appear  to  vary  from 
4k.  ikl,  to  IDs.  a  dav,  so  that  when  the  cost  oi  hire  is  subtracted 
(we  will  reckon  this  at  2s.  a  day)  the  profits  will  he  something 
lictween  2s.  6d.  and  8s.  a  thiy.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  remembered 
tlijit,  in  the  case  of  the  English  grinders,  tliese  profits  have  to  l>c 
divided  between  two  persons,  for  the  barrel  organ  is  always 
attended  by  two  p'lrtners.  In  the  ease  of  the  Italians,  though 
only  one  person  may  appear  on  the  streets  with  the  organ,  the 
profits  have  frequently  to  be  divided  among  a  large  number,  for 
the  grinders  are  generally  men  who  have  wives  and  childi*en  to 
maintain.  ITiis  cuusideration  in  part  accounts  fV>r  tlio  fact  that 
whereas  the  English  organ  grin*lers  (that  is  to  say,  the  younger 
division  of  the  grinders)  ply  their  btisiness  irregularly,  the 
Italians  ai-e  much  more  constant  in  their  rounds. 

[ndeed,  the  English  grinders  commonly  play  their  organ  only 
'or  an  afternoon  or  an  evening,  and  sometimes  they  are  able  to 
nire  an  organ  for  half-a-day  oidy,  though  they  are  generally 
obliged  to  take  it  out  in  the  morning  and  keep  it  idle  till  they 
are  ready  to  go  upon  their  beat.  If  they  wait  till  the  afternoon 
to  hire/ they  run  the  risk  of  finding  that  aU  the  organs  are 
alread)'  engaged. 

Oiyan  grinders  exercise  their  vocation  upon  regularly  defined 
distrietjs  or  beats,  to  which  a  goodwill  is  attached,  as  it  is,  for 
example,  to  a  tradesman*s  business  or  a  doctors  pmctice.  New 
comers  or  beginners  must  either  strike  out  a  fi^^^sh  district  for 
themselves,  or  else  buy*  the  goodwill  of  that  int^  which  they  come 
from  their  rivals  who  are  already  in  possession.  An  infringement 
of  this  unwritten  law  is  punished  either  by  a  boycott  or  by 
personal  attack. 
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•  The  nile  is  far  more  ngorousJy  aod  syeteiuatically  enforced  by  the  Italian 
Uiaa  hv  the  Eaglijih  grindens^    The  latter  are  more  careleee,  and  being  less 
regularly  on  their  beats,  are  not  bo  well  able  to  guard  against  "poacher^/' 
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It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  miud  that  the  social  convenH 
and  the  etiquette  of  the  poor  (even  when  they  greatly  difleri 
those  observed  by  the  well-to-do — in  this  instance,  tfie  two  > 
are  sufficiently  alike)  are  verv  strictly  guarded,  and   the 
which  is  jms-sed  upon  defaultei's  is  expresseil  with   a  clc 
whieh  cannot  be  miyint4?rpretpd,  aiul  with  an  emphasl**  w| 
onlv  pei-sons  ot'^eat  phy^ic-al  eonraj^e  can  atfect  to  ignore. 
nievAliie«of      The  values  of  districts  itrc  carefully  and  shrcwdlv  estimat 
vanuiisdw*    [mrticularly  by  the  Italian  ^^^rlnders ;  the  individual   houses^ 
suburban  parts  being  rated  as  "  two-penny  "  or  "  threepeni 
h<mses,  according  to  the  amount  likiTy  to  be  given  or  usm 
t(iven  by  the  several  tenants  to  the  grinders. 

It  might  lie  t*xpecteil  a  priori  that  organ  grinders  woidfj 
to  \>fi  particularly  liable  to  eluirges  of  obstruction,     llie  fa 
tinn  such  an  expectation.     Grinders  chfad  the  police,  who  soi 
tiTiies  seize  the  oi-gan  and  take  it  to  a  neighbouring  police  sUt 
and  sometimes  apprehend  the  Italian,  or  one  of  the  two  *^ 
partners,  who  arc   pla\ing     Such  a  disaster  brings  a  two| 
trouble  on  the  grinders,  for  they  not  only  have  to  encoimter  I 
magistrates  and  receive  judicial  punishTJient,  but  they  al»o 
favour  with  the  0T;\Tier  of  the  organ,  who  is  less  willing  afterwil 
to  let  out  his  instrument  to  the  ottenders. 

The  older  griuflers  not  uncommonly  have  cottages  of  theirs 
or  else  they  lodge  with  the  owner  of  the  oi'gau  they  use,  or  sofi 
times   witfi  English   lodging-house  keejicrs.      Ot    the   youn^ 

frinders,  the  gi'eat  majority  are  occupants  of  common  lodgil 
ouses;  a  few  of  them' are  Icnown  to  bo  lodgers  in  the  cottaj 
Italians  engaged  in  organ  grinding,  thougn  none  live  witi 
owner  of  the  organs. 

In  one  place  these  youths  are  certain  not  to  be  founcL  Thev 
do  not  live  at  home  with  their  parentis  or  other  relatives,  even  U 
these  should  bo  resident  in  Manchester  or  in  the  same  quarter/* 
the  town.  Generally  they  have  no  dealings  of  any  sort 
their  kin,  and  know  little  or  nothing  about  them. 

It  is,  we  think,  important   to  note  that  the  English  or 
ijrinders  are  amongst  tlie  worst  educated,  and  certiiinly  the  \m 
physically  develo|J€d  of  street -tradei-s.     Ice  cream  sellei-s  clr 
resemble  them — they  form,  as  will  bo  ^ihown  later,  a  small  di^ 
sion  of  the  same  group — and  some  ot  the  railway  tout*  may 
with  them. 

It  would  he  a  difficult  task  to  find  many  youths  engaged  i 
organ  grinding  who  have  passed  a  higher  stanclard  than  the  thi 

There  is  orio  redeeming  quality  in  the  occupation   which 
have  tried  to  describe.     Although  the  work  is  irregidar,  pfirtio 
larly  in  the  case  of  the  English  grinders,  with  whom  we  are  chi« 
concenied,  it  is  yet  hard.     An  organ  is  very  heavy,  ami  a 
sidendjle  amount  of  physical  exertion  is  undertaken  by  i]um^ '  , 
wheel  and  play  it.     The  result  is  that  they  are  not  ignorant 
the  meaning  of  labour  :  they  have  the  advantage  of  get  -■ 
in  making  their  living,  an^  they  do  not  resent  or  d- 
effort  which  is  demanded  of  them.    Consequently — ^for  ibere^ 
a  causjil  connexion  here— it  is  not  altogether  unusual  for  or 
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grinders  to  find  their  way  into  some  sort  of  regular  and  permanent 
employment.  They  are  capable  of  toil,  and  not  unwilling  to 
submit  to  it.  For  skilled  labour  they  are,  of  course,  unfit,  but 
they  are  well  prepared  for  unskilled  work.  It  is  a  rule  that  the 
less  eflFort  any  street-trade  imposes  upon  those  who  engage  in  it, 
the  less  likelihood  there  is  of  their  entering  upon  fixed  and 
regularly  paid  work,  whereas  those  street-traders  wno  are  forced, 
even  occasionally,  to  work  hard,  are  those  from  whose  ranks  the 
largest  number  rise  to  a  better  way  of  life. 

III. — Ice  Cream  Sellers. 

A  considerable  number  of  youths  are  employed  in  Manchester  Belong  to  the 
as  ice  cream  sellers.     The  great  majority  of  these  are  Italians,  ^"^q,^*  ** 
English  youths  are  not  apt  to  follow  this  trade,  and  the  few  who  grinders, 
are  engaged  in  it  are  found  to  have  drifted  into  it  by  a  previous 
connexion  with  an  ice  cream  dealer  who  is  also  an  owner  of 
barrel  organs.     Little  therefore  need  be  said  about  them,  for  they 
belong  to  the  class  which  we  have  already  treated,  under  the  head 
of  organ  grinders.     The  English  ice  cream  sellers  are  usually 
engaged  to  drive  or  push  a  small  cart,  and  sell  their  goods  in  the 
poorer  suburbs,  but  they  very  rarely  remain  in  the  trade  for  more 
than  a  few  months. 

There  is  a  social,  indeed  a  national,  prejudice  against  both  of  This  work  U 
these  occupations.     The  work  is  despised  m  itself,  and  an  addi-  j?®Pj?^^  ^^ 
tional  stigma  is  fixed  upon  it  inasmuch  as  the  employers  are  not  yoiit£. 
English,  but  Italians.     Working  for  an  Italian  is  held  to  be  a 
kind  of  disgrace.     An  ice  cream  seller  getting  a  commission  of 
3d.  in  the  shilling,  is  often  able  to  make  as  much  as  15s.  a  week, 
but  this  high  remuneration  does  not  suffice  to  reconcile  English 
youths,  except  during  short  periods  of  difficulty  and  want,  to 
conditions  against  which  they  instinctively  revolt. 

IV.— Railway  Touts. 

Railway  touts  are  a  large  class,  composed  of  persons  of  all  ClasB  from  ^ 
ages,  little  children  and  old  men.     Most  of  them,  however,  are  which  they 
boys  between   the  ages  of  15  and   19.    They  are  dwellers  in^/"f' 
common  lodging-houses,  to  which  they  have  escaped  from  the  character, 
same  sort  of  homes  (and  for  the  same  reasons),  as  those  from  which 
the  older  newspaper  sellers  come.     Their  ranks  are  continually 
being  recruitca  by  lads  Avho  have  no  money,  and  are  unable  to 
get  any  credit.    Tney  are  generally  lazy  and  shiftless,  though  occa- 
sionally there  mav  be  found  among  their  number  ver}^  honourable 
boys  who  through  sheer  misfortune  have  come  upon  the  streets.  Exceptional 
and  who  eagerly  seek,  what  they  are  nearly  always  able  to  find,  caaes. 
some  better  ana  more  permanent  work.    A  steiicfy  boy  need  not 
go  long  in  Manchester  without  decent  and  regular  employment. 

Touts  are  of  two  kinds.     There  are,  first,  the  youths  wno  hang  Two  kinds  of 
about   the  platforms  and  approaches  of  the  railway  stations,  J**^^*>* 
seeking,  often  in  a  listless  way,  for  a  job,  and  offering  to  carry  -,"^' 
bags  and  parcels  at  a  small  remuneration.    They  rarely  begin  i^i^^^  "*^ 
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this  VArch  Jjefore  1 1  ocKxjk  iu  the  luorninif , and  when  they  h*Te 
"jxrn^d  ttJihwy^h  to  provide  a  cheap  break&st,  they  will  loijusre 
;^^x^n^  lor  ^:\'f:rn\  hoiirs.  gambling  with  any  money  which  niav  t« 
I'.n  in  tlirir  hiiii'i-.  aud  making  very  little  effort  to  earn  auuLin^ 
iJift  lj«.-r  iin?  il  I  Iio  «:iid  ol'  tli<r  'lay,  when  they  strive  to  make  enoiij:li 
j'or  tli«rir  rii;;lit  -»  Jodginj;  and  for  supp^.-r. 

iMli'rv  *lo  ..ell  one  <lay  they  will  not  iLSiially  f-oine  out  on  the 

Tlj«-  l;ov>  who  11 V*:  hy  Touting  are  generally  familiar  With  priaoD 
WU: :  ino-.».  of  th'iii  havi-  \t(r*:u  impri^i'med  at  one  time  or  another 
tor  oh-t.rii«!ir,n '  .in<l  many  of  them  have  y»tf.*#.*n  impriwned 
♦p-«jii<rnt|y.*  Tlifv  iire  indeed  quite  ealloiis,  ami  iuditterent  to  the 
-.<:nt.«^"n':"s  of  s«;von  days,  or  foiirt^xni  davs,  or  a  rnonth*5  imprisoD- 
ni'-rii.  wJii<:h  an- f«i.-.v^l  wyow  th^-m.  Tliis  kind  of  punisnment 
ha-,  indi.f-d,  tlie  otfo-^l  of  rlegniding  the  Ixivs  who  are subje«:ted  to 
it,  anri  of  rnakin;:  it.  «x*:eedingly  hard  for  them  to  take  una  more 
Mrirl^d  way  of  JirV;;  hut  as  a  deterrent  from  offence  we  nave  yet 
fo  l<ani  that  it  lias  ;iny  fti'rCt  at  all. 

'roii!>,  of  the  otli*-r  kind,  an-  ihoMj  who  wait  iipriii  coinmereial 
travilj«rs  and  others,  iiiid  wheil  a  handcart  laden  with  samples 
tVoiii  one  honsij  of  hiisincss  to  another.  These  fonn  a  higher  branch 
of  !|j<;  |>n>f<is.sion  iind  inakeamueh  more  satisfactory  living.  They 
'romiiionly  <.arii  2s.  (;d.  a  day,  and  though  they  may  not  have 
nion;  lh;iii  Xwo  or  thn.M;  days  work  in  a  week,  they  are  generally 
iirjwillin;^  Lr»  Icjiv*-  ilu-ir  method  of  life  in  favour  of  more  fixed 
<in|iloyMi(nt.  In  tho  U't-M  days  tlicjy  can  make  a  little  money  by 
e;irryiii^  lu^j^ap?  for  )Miss<*ng<-i-s  at  the  railway  stations,  but  as  a 
riilr-  th<  V  pn-frr  ^onipli't*'  idU-n<ss.  ar  th<'  o<reup*»tioii  of  gambling 
ill  tlio  sint'rts  or  ;itt<ndin,ir  nH''-nifTtin;j[s.      jlirift  is  unknown 

to  I Imiii. 

A  lout,  is  usii;illy  in  pjrtiicrship  with  anoth<*r  youth,  with 
\shoiii  Ii<'  divides  his  ciJiniii^rs.  Th<.'  partners  (wdio  are  ealUil 
'  wli;i(krrs")  g<ij(nilly  shr»w  a  roMsi<j(.Tahle  fidelity  to  each  othtT 
<»loii;r;,s  th<;  union  bists,  l»nt  this  is  vt*ry  rarely  a  long  linn.-. 
Oii«-  of  th<:  j»iirtn<'rs  is  litrmlly  a  sli»eping  jMUlner :  hut  tlif 
;i;/r<<iiiriii  is  h;is<d  on  the  und<'r.sl;inding  that  each  })artner  shall 
\\.\\i'.  ;i  prriod  of  n'j>os('  .dtiTiiating  with  the  ix>riod  of  work. 
Thr  dissolution  of  tli<?  p;ntn<'rshi|)  is  almost  always  due  to  the 
nfu'id  of  oik;  of  the  "  wlwick<Ts  "  to  Wiikc  and  do  his  share  of 
work. 

Touts  <»f  hoth  kinds  arc  found  to  hr  .stn»ng  and  well  devel<»po<l 
hids.  thoui^di  thiy  yirld,  in  this  rcspocl,  to  the  onpni  griiKltTS, 
with  whom  iIhv  jirr  t)n  thr  sain<'  level  iis  rwards  educjiti(»n. 


\\\'  \\i\\\'  iioiijMMJ  with  MO  l«'.-«s  |»I('ii>iiif*  than  iiitfiest  that  Iwj's  who  ha*e 
IMiii  \\n\  tiiiir  ill  tin*  Main-host  CM-  (.'«'rtilie<l  liiiln««trial  Schools  arc  liartlly  ever  to 
III-  niiinlM-n-il  niiinii^  this  <'las>.  Th«f  adiiiirahic  ilisciplinc  and  truinini;  ^i^'^^  *" 
tlif  r -ihnuls,  .-tinl  lilt?  (M|ually  iiii|K>rtarit  and  c'arotiil  M'at4?h  which  is  kept  by 
iIh- •.i'IhimI  iiiitlniritii'M  nviT  thoir  pupils  when  th«?y  have  left  the  schooiy,  have 
ImiI  :i  iiMiiail;iilili>  sii(m-«'k.s  in  niakinj^  then)  tit  to  enter  ami  able  to  maintain 
ilwrn-i'l\('><  in  ^hmmI  nnil  (HTnianont  (Miiploynient.  It  has  fallen  to  ua  to  im!«  noC 
ii  htlh'i'I  Ihr  ••la*iH  of  Uiys  who  an»  tak«*n  intt»  tht»st»  whooK  and  of  tlw  boy* 
whili*  tlH'v  aii^  si-11  ill  the  si'ImhiIn  and  aftrr  thoir  time  of 'tminiiifc  Iihh  expin^, 
ami  \\i'  ha\i*  Ihtii  coiiMtaiitly  fonMMl  to  afliniro  the  value  of  the  work  done  Ij 
thc-^i'  imlitiitioMH. 
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V. — Flower  Sellers. 

Flower  sellers  are  usually  adults.     Some  of  them,  a  very  small  Usually 
minority,  are  men  who  live  in  cottage-homes  of  their  own,  and  adults, 
attain  a  fairly  high  standard  of  respectability,  equal  to  that  of^^®j.^^[*; 
the  ordinary  costermonger.     Their  trade  is  good,  and  sufficiently  able  and 
stable.     They  have  stands,  for  which  they  pay  rent,  in  some  of  prosperous, 
the  best  squares  and  streets. 

But  most  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  trade  arc  frequenters  of  ^\^f^  ^*'®*" 
race-meetings,   who   take   up  flower    selling    in    the   iiit^rv^k  n^i^^T* 
between  more  exciting  engagements,  and  cniefly  in  the  winter 
months.     They  are  the  most  shiftless  and  the  laziest  of  street- 
traffickers.      The  risk  which   they  nm   of  having  their  goods  Risks  of  the 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  rain  and  wind  seems  to  foster  their  t^^ad®- 
carelessness.      They   are    the    slaves    of   chance.      Sometimes 
they  employ  boj^s  to  sell  their  flowers  for  them,  and  themselves  The  men 
remain  entirely  idle,  spending  such  profits  as  the  boys  earn  for  t"  woSc  for** 
them   in  drinking  and  *  gambling.     They  are  often  unable  to  them, 
write,  and  only  read  with  the  greatest  difficulty.     They  live  in 
common  lodging-houses. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  months  a  considerable  number  of  Boys  engaged 

youn^  lacis   take  up  this   business   on  their  own  account,  in  in  jlower 

addition  to  those  who  work  as  the  servants  of  adult  flower  sellers.  ^  *"^' 

For  this  many  of  them  resign  for  the  time  what  is  their  usual 

employment,  viz.,  newspaper  selling.      Besides   these  there  are 

ciisuals,  who  come  upon  the  streets  for  a  short  time,  during  a 

period  of  slack  work  or  unemployment.    And  there  are,  lastly,  a 

number  of  boys  whose  main  occupation  is  that  of  flow^er  selling. 

The  boy  flower  sellers,  like  the  less  respectable  men  in  the  same  They  live  in 

trade,  are  almost  always  inhabitants  oi  common  lodging-houses,  common 

The  associations  formed  in  these  houses  are  very  dangerous,  and  ^^^"^' 

generally  positively  harmftil  to  the  boys,  for  they  are  thrown  into  ^J"  .*  . 

the  company  of  men  who  at  the  best  have  failed  in  life,  and  m^^ln  thepp 

whose  failure  is  in  most  instances  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  their  houses  Xwnw- 

own  idleness,  their  thriftlessness,  or  vice.  ^^  ^  ^*^® 

'  '  ^  ^  boys. 

In  a  good  season,  and  for  the  length  of  six  or  eight  weeks  in  Earnings, 
the  late  spring  and  the  early  summer,  such  boys  making  a  profit 
of  3d.  in  the  siiilling  are  able  to  earn  as  much  as  15s.  a  week. 
But  this  high  rate  cannot  be  evenly  maintained  all  the  year 
round.  A  small  capital  is  needed  by  those  who  take  up  this 
employment;  a  few  pence  are  enough  to  buy  a  little  stock- 
in-trade  at  the  chief  market. 

Our  enquiries  show  that  most  of  the  boys  who  are  pretty  Education, 
regularly  engaged  in  flower  selling  have  reached  the  fifth  standard 
in  the  schools — a  high  level  for  streetrsellers.     They  are,  how-  Physique, 
ever,  weakly  lads,  uriequal  to  the  strain  of  regular  work,  many  of 
them  deformed  in  one  way  or  another;  and  they  choose  this 
occupation  as  the  lightest  work  to  which  they  can  tum« 
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VI. — Match  sellers. 

Match  sellers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  (1)  adults;  (2) 
bo  vs. 

^rhe  adult  match  sellers  are  frequently  tramps,  who  make 
this  trade  a  pretext  for  begging.  They  are  imwilling  to  .work, 
and  form  part  of  that  moving  population  which  belongs  to  no 
one  quarter  of  the  town,  and  not  even  to  any  one  town.  They 
are  vagrants. 

There  are,  however,  other  adult  match  sellers.  These  are  very 
old  people,  men  and  w^omen,  the  infirm  and  crippled  or  the 
blina. 

The  trade  can  be  started  with  next  to  no  capital.  Many  of 
the  large  tobacconists  sell  matches  to  these  street  sellers  at  the 
rale  of  four  boxes  for  3d.,  and  the  sellers  can  make  a  profit  of  3d. 
in  the  shilling.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  poor  trade,  seldom 
yielding  more  and  generally  considerably  less  than  10s.  a  week. 

Many  boys  whose  main  trade  is  done  with  newspapers  also  sell 
matches,  hut  there  is  a  small  class,  chiefly  composed  of  young 
boys,  who  sell  matches  only.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  the  children  ot 
dissolute  and  worthless  parents ;  and  correspond  very  nearly  to 
the  lowest  class  of  newspaper  sellers,  not  only  in  regard  to  their 
mode  of  life  and  their  parentage,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
standard  of  education  which  they  have  reached.  A  boy  who  has 
reached  the  fourth  standard  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  this 
class. 

There  is,  however,  this  diflferenco  between  newspaper  selling 
and  match  selling ;  that  whereas  the  selling  of  newpapi^rs  is, 
under  certain  conditions,  considered  by  the  self-respecting  poor 
to  be  an  omploynient  of  which  no  one  need  be  ashamed — a  point 
which  we  have  already  noticed — the  match  seller  bears  a  social 
stiofma.     It  is  to  be  added  that  he  makes  a  very  m(Migre  living. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that,  if  we  exclude  match  selling, 
the  least  Siitisfactory  of  the  street-trades  already  discussed  are 
those  which  yet  yield  the  highest  rate  of  profit  during  the 
periods  in  which  they  are  most  vigorously  plied.  Thus  the 
average  earnings  of  the  flower  seller  in  the  best  season  are  higher 
than  those;  of  the  newspaper  seller,  whose  tn\de  is  much  more 
(•onstant.  \Vc  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  a  certain  number 
of  boys,  usually  (jngaged  in  newspaper  selling,  abandon  the 
steadier  trade  dnrin<j  the  Ix'st  flower  selling  season.  They  are 
attracted  by  the  higher  rate  of  profit,  and  very  little  deterred  by 
the  increased  risks  which  they  thus  run.  The  instinct  ot 
gambling  prompts  them  to  this  course.  Tlie  practice  of 
gambling  is  so  univers^d  among  the  boys  who  belong  to  these 
classes  that  it  must  be  incjluded  in  a  tjfcneral  consideration 
which  we  now  wish  very  briefly  to  make  of  their  habits  of  life. 

Most  of  the  boys  who  are  engaged  in  street- trading  live  in 
common  lodging-fiouses,  and  it  is  interesting  fo  rememoer  that 
however  greatlv  their  profits  vary  from  week  to  week,  and 
liowover  wide  tlie  differences  between  the  takings  of  one  class  of 
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street-sellers  and  another,  what  we  may  call  domestic  expenses 
are  practically  the  same  for  all.     These  boys  make  two  meals  in  Domestic 
the  day — a  late  breakfast  and  a  supper.     About  4d.  is  spent  on  expenses, 
each  of  these  meals.  Food. 

New  clothes  are,  of  course,  very  rarely  bought,  and  the  pay- 
ment for  them  is  made  by  instalments.*  More  often  clothes  are 
acquired  by  exchange,  or  in  return  for  occasional  jobbing.  It  is 
not  necessary,  therefore,  in  making  an  account  of  the  ordinary 
expenditure,  to  include  the  item  of  clothing.  There  remains, 
then,  besides  food,  the  expense  of  lodging. 

There  are  some  lodging-houses  in  which  a  bed  can  be  got  for  liodging 
3d.  a  night ;  but  most  ot  the  street-traders  lodge  in  fourpenny 
houses,  when  they  are  able  to  afford  lodging  at  all.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  they  are  forced  to  go  without  lodging,  or  spend  the 
night  as  best  thev  may  under  arches,  or  in  railway  sneds  and 
wagons.  The  land^lord  of  a  fourpenny  house  allows  a  reduction 
to  those  A\  ho  pay  for  a  week's  lodging  in  advance,  charging  2s.  a 
week  instead  of  2s.  4d. 

The  lodging  always  includes,  besides  the  bed,  the  use  of  the 
kitchen  fire  for  cooking  (these  boys  are  often  skilful  cooks),  and  the 
use  of  a  scullery  or  back  kitchen  for  washing  clothes.  Adding  these 
two  sums  together — 

s.    d. 
Food,  8d.  a  day,       -        -         -         -     4    8  a  week 
Lodging,  4d.  a  night  or    -         -         -     2     0       „  Jo**^ »/ 

«,       ,  ,  expent»es 

Total     -        -         -         -     6     8  a  week, 

we  get  a  total  of  6s.  8d.  or  7s.  a  week.     In  other  words  about 
half  of  the  earnings  of  the  ordinary  street-seller,  less  than  half 
the  profits  of  the  more  prosperous,  is  spent  in  the  necessaries  of 
life.    The  qiiestion  arises,  what  is  done  with  the  remainder  ?   The 
roiuainder  is  spent  in  amusements  and  in  gambling.    The  theatre  . .  ,     .  -^ 
or  the  music  nail  is  very  regularly  attended,  and  perhaps  Is.  a  per^t.  of 
week  may  be  spent  on  these  enteitainments.     Boys  will  often  go  toUl  inconn 
night  after  night  to  see  the  same  piece,  or  the  same  "  variety  "  '^  ^menig 
programme.  amT^™*"  * 

But  if  we  allow  Is.  (a  large  estimate,  for  admission  to  the  pit  of  gambling, 
the  music  hall.t  most  generally  frequented,  is  had  for  3d.)  as  the  Theatre  ami 
weekly  expenditure  on  amusements,  there  is  still  left  a  sum  of,  let  music  hill, 
us  say,  6s.  or  7s.,  in  the  case  of  the  poorer,  and  9s.  or  10s.  in  the 
case  of  the  richer  street-seller,  yet  to  be  accounted  for. 

This  sum,  half  or  more  than  half  the  total  income,  is  spent 
regularly,  unhesitatingly,  and  cheerfully  upon  gambling.     The^,       .. 
money  is  almost  invanably  lost,  and  does  not  circulate  among    *  "   "'^'' 
iho  boys  themselves,  for  though  they  bet  upon  games  of  their 
own,  tney  are  in  the  hands  of  sharpers,  bookmakers,  and  others 

*  The  clothes  are  not  received  till  all  the  instalments  have  been  paid  ;  they 
are  reserved  for  the  applicant.     The  process  Ls  called  "  laying  up." 

t  On  Mondays  and  Saturdays  these  boys  attend  tlieir  favourite  place  of 
amusement  with  great  regularity.  If  the  performance  specially  pleases  them, 
they  will  go  again,  and  perhaps  t>vice,  to  the  same  place  m  the  same  week  ;  if 
not  they  froipiently  go  to  some  theatre  to  see  a  melodrama. 
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Vhyloya  who  live  upon  them.  The  boys  do  not  expect  to  win,  though 
amble.  sometimes  they  are  allowed  to  get  the  advantage.  But  they  pay 
for  the  pleasurable  excitement  which  they  get,  and  oven  when 
thcv  go  beyond  their  surplus,  and  trench  upon  the  living  expenses, 
and  have  to  go  short  of  food,  they  feel  content.  They  think  that 
they  have  had  their  money  s  worth. 

The  gambling  is  done  upon  "  nap,"  "  pitch  and  toss,"  "  banker," 
upon  card  games  and  chiefly  upon  dominoes.  There  is  also,  as 
we  have  suggested,  some  hettmg  on  football  matches  and  on 
horses,  but  (and  this  seems  to  us  a  curious  distinction)  betting 
upon  horses  is  much  more  common  among  boys  engaged  in  the 
regular  trades  than  among  street -traders, 
n  example.  An  insUmco  will  show  now  strong  the  love  of  gambling  is.  A 
newspaper  seller  who,  yielding  to  persistent  advice,  had  gradually 
savetl  £1  out  of  his  earnings,  entrusted  the  simi  to  one  of  our- 
selves^. A  few  weeks  later  he  withdrew  the  monev,  and  went  to 
the  Liverpool  Races,  where  he  lost  every  penny,  lie  returned  to 
Manchester  on  foot,  destitute,  and  continued  starving  till  he  had 
sold  some  newspapers  once  more,  and  gained  enough  to  provide 
himself  a  meal.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  had  learnt 
a  lesson,  and  that  gambling  and  betting  would  for  the  time  at 
least  have  lost  some  of  their  usual  charms.  But  his  argument 
was  exactly  the  reverse.  The  money  lost  and  the  hardship 
endured  were  in  his  judgment  a  small  price,  which  he  would 
willingly  pay  again,  for  the  keen  enjoyment  which  he  had  had. 
The  only  uncommon  feature  in  this  case  is  the  large  amount  of 
the  single  sum  ventured  and  lost :  smaller  sums,  all  the  surplus 
in  fact  above  living  expenses  and  something  for  the  nuisic  nail 
or  the  theatre,  are  dailv  employed  or  wasted  in  this  way,  not  by 
a  few  boys  of  this  class,  but  universally.  We  have  never  met  or 
heard  of  an  exception.  This  is  the  rule  of  life ;  this  relish  is 
bought  by  all  to  savour  the  insipidity  of  existence.  The  life  of 
the^e  boys  is  insipid,  for  their  interests  only  stimulate,  without 
satisfying  their  craving  for  excitement. 

Drunkenness  is  rare  among  these  boys ;  they  have  a  high 
standard  of  generosity ;  they  do  not  lact  a  kind  of  urbanity ; 
they  are  remarkable  lor  their  sural r  f aire  \  they  are  in  manv 
ways  attractive ;  but  the  closer  our  acquaintance  grows  with 
them  the  more  overwhelming  does  this  propensity  to  gambling 
appear.  Indeed,  it  may  reasonably  be  siiid  that  the  whole 
career  of  the  street-trader  is  one  long  game  of  chance.* 

•  Tli«  following  example  will  jj:ive  colour  to  the  statement  :-- 
It  !)ji.s  been  ob»er\'e<l  that  stroet-l'ovH  enna«j:e<l  in  any  of  the  tra<le.s  which  we 
have  treated  occanionally  in.sH  from  their  habit nal  tra<le  to  some  other,  an<!  (hat 
from  time  to  time  they  sell  "  novelties."  The  j)rofits  on  the  sale  of  novelties  are 
often  very  j^reat.  We  Mere  surprised  to  find  that  tliey  c(mM  leach  the  llj;iire 
which  they  touched  last  week.  For  some  yeai*s  past  it  has  been  onr  cu8tom  to 
keep  a  kind  of  Imnk  for  street -traders  livinj^  in  several  lodjipng-house^.  The 
iiank  is  regarded  by  them  a.s  a  purse,  and  withdrawals  can  be  made  at  any  time 
without  notice.  We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  persuadinji;  the  boys  and  men  to 
leave  their  money  for  any  long  period  in  the  bank,  but  many  of  them  entruBt  us 
M'ith  small  sums,  from  a  peimy  or  a  few  pence  up  to  two  or  three  shillings,  for  a 
few  days,  or  in  exceptional  cases,  a  few  weeks.  On  Saturday  last,  besides  many 
smaller  deposits,  the  following  sums  were  put  into  the  bank  :--A.,  £1  15a.  ;  B,, 
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The  origin  of  the  i?vil  is  the  duliiess  of  their  lives — the  want  The  cIb 
of  qniet  som'ces  of  ple^usure.  Whatever  standard  they  nmy  have  **^ 
reached  in  the  schools,  they  have  not  leanit  anything  which  The«e  boyn 
interests  them.  And  what  tliey  have  learnt  is  not  enough  to  sell  *JJJJ^iJff^ 
in  the  market.  We  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  they  would  be  f4cbool  >vi 
morally  or  intellectually  the  tietter  if  their  pjirents  had  intere^u 
'apprelR-nded  the  fact  that  a  bettor  position  with  more  stable  *'^'^"^- 
w\>rk  can  Ix^  seeiu'ctl  by  Ihivs  who  have?  attained  a  higher  place 
in  the  schools,  and  had  urged  those,  who  are  now  street-boys,  to 
work  more  rc^gularly  at  school  with  the  hope  of  so  tiingiole  a 
rew'anl  to  be  won  in  after  years.  But  the  fact  is  noteworthy  Th«  lurg 
that  many  of  the  largest  cmployei-s  of  labour  will  not  accept  a  employcf^ 
boy  who  h*is  tailed  to  iiass  tlie  sixth  standard  at  school  Kvcn  ^e/eet"urv« 
the  ''  nippers/'  or  tailtNiys,  who  work  with  railway  carters,  are  frmn  the' 
by  preference  chosen  from  those  who  haye  reached  this  level.  tnnnhtT  of 
The  be-st  kinds  of  employment  are  closed  to  bovs  of  the  ecbi- 1  ^^TJI^** 
eational  level  represented  even  by  those  striH?t-boys  w  ho  have  tbt?  Kixtli 
done  btvst  in  the  schools.  A  more  Vigorous  cnlbrcement  of  the  ^tHn'^nnl* 
'school  attcndantjc  regidations  would  tend  to  decrease  the 
numbei's  r>f  street-lxiys.  It  is  easy  to  imagine — what  can, 
indeed,  be  seen  by  tli<»se  who  look  Mt  all  carefully  into  the 
subject — how  stronjjly  and  how  bancfnlly  the  natui'c  of  their 
employment  and  of  their  anniseiuent.s  and  excitements  reacts  The  reiu^tl 
upon  their  chamcter.  robbing  it  of  vigour,  and  stAlality,  and  ^'*  ^^^  ^^^^ 
hone^sty.  They  tend  to  bt^eome  more  aufl  more  unwitfittg  to  Jif  ^  Kt^^oag 
work  hard  ;  tljey  are  the  creatures  of  accident,  and  lose  the  l»oy«  Uf»| 
power  of  foresight ;  they  never  form  habits  «:if  thrift :  and  their  **"  '"" 
word  i*i\\\  be  taken  only  by  those  w*ho  have  learnt  how  to 
interpret  it. 

In  effect,  the  various  classes  of  juvenile  street -sellers  form  a 
section  of  the  nopnlation  untouchetl  by  cilucation.  They  have 
attended  the  schuuls  with  greater  or  less  irregularity ;  and  they 
C4in  write  it  little,  and  can  read  halfpenny  sensiUional  stories,  the 
comic  or  tlie  sporting  }mj>ers— their  only  literature  :  hut,  setting 
ai*ide  these  results,  thev  seem  to  be  unaffected  by  such  tmining 
as  ihe  schools  supply.  Tliis  suggests  another  inference.  If 
these  boys  were  fort^ed  to  attend  the  schools  more  regtilarly  and  for 
a  longer  jK^riod,  ihey  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  better  for  tlie  disci- 


£2$  C,  I3tt» ;  D.»  10**.  ;  K.J  8H.,an*l  theKi;  t^ums  reprexeiiled  the  ^^reater  |mrt  (but 
only  a  |iHrt)  of  the  Oikiii^  \*y  the  Keveral  Ih>v>*  on  Siituntii)  aftenioon  anil 
cveiiiii;jf  hist  (Maroh  le,  19oe)  by  tho  wjle  of  buttons  .stJiniiK'J  with  |KirtmiUof 
LonI  HolMii'U  iirnl  other  genemb  on^a^etl  in  the  South  Alrimn  wiir. 

For  A.  an<l  Ik,  vvhot*e  onlinary  \uirK  hiL*i  fur  some  yeaxx  i>L'en  thitt  of  news 
^elUng,  we  rei'iMitl}^  found  .-*«inie  i'c;;uUf  work  jO  lOt-.  u  wetik,  lt<>th  of  thcnn 
threw  up  the  work  very  ijuinkly.  Now,  nfttT  Much  s<urce*w  h.h  that  of  hist 
hatunhaVr  they  iiro  more  tinnly  i'onvin<*i^l  than  ever  that  re-^ulur  work  b 
eiHinontrcAUy  wor:*e  thiin  the  irreguhir  w«>rk  of  the  streutK.  We  s«ul  the  suiua 
depoBitiMl  in  tlie  l»ank  were  only  j^irt  of  tbe  takini,'*^  of  the  \i{yyht  for  they  kept 
enough  in  their  )>ooketH  for  current,  ami  pcrhapii  »onic  evtm,  eKi»eiise»,  It  i» 
noteworthy,  further,  that  the  nuililun  acce»«  of  wealth  <Ucl  not  eneounifje 
dninkennesH  auion^  the  iToys.  E.,  whone  tHkuip4  wen>  8nialle«t>  wtin  f^H^rhupit 
!4]l«;htly  under  the  mtluenee  of  intoxicAiit^.  All  tlie  others  were  ^>erfectly  fJol>er 
In  this  »^Hp45et,  us  in  othei^,*thc  Iwy  street- tradetH  are  greatly  j*uj>eriur  to  the 
men, 
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pUne  But  mere  atteydaiiee  at  school  is  uot  enough.  The 
[VArutyuf  not  enough  variety  of  work  in  the  schools;  the  children  m 
treated  in  too  vuiiform  a  manner.  We  remarked  cArher  thi 
nmny  nownpujer  sellers  enter  the  Militia,  and  are  happy  in  ii 
They  art*  impnnpfl  by  the  training  siipplietl,  not  only  pnv-sicalh 
hut  niorallv.  These  noys  cun  never  Ik?  taught  the  lessons  of  FeD 
control  ami  obedience  and  perseverance  by^ok  teaching.  The; 
need  plenty  t*f  niiintm]  wtjrk,  with  physical  exei*cise,  under  i 
tpm.si*military  authority.  To  this  they  i-espond;  the  ordinar 
S3ch*x4mastcr  is  merely  their  enemy,  the  object  of  dislike  o 
contempt,  or  both.  The  siiccess  won*  by  the  Certified  Industzia 
St^lRHjls  is  due  to  the  fact  tlwit  they  recognise  this  principle-H 
principle  an  cjirlirr  applic^ition  of  which  would,  perhaps,  niiib 
the  Itulustriid  Srlr(K»ls  themselves  a  less  necessiiry  institutioi 
rhnn  they  at  pn^scnt  arc. 

When/  NtRvt  l><»ys  fall— and  they  frequently  fall — into  tb 
liands  of  iht*  [K>Hce,  it  may  well  he  doul>ted  whether  the  punish 
m«»nijs  which  they  receive  for  various  offences,  obstruction  beinj 
r  lie  Hu isf  common,  serve  a  beneticent  end.  Imprisonment  degrade: 
and  hanlcus  tht^se  boys ;  it  has  little  or  no  jxiwer  as  a  deterren 
fr^nn  crime.  Moreover,  the  punishments  do  not  appear  to  us  t< 
Ih*  sutHciontly  well  graduated.  Two  or  three  boys,  let  us  say 
who  hanix*n  to  bo  standing  talking  together  in  \he  street,  an 
arn^*ittxi  tor  obstniction,  and  sentenced  to  seven  days*  imprLson- 
mcni  The  same  boys  apprehended  on  another  occasion  will 
canls  in  their  hands"  and  in  the  act  of  gambliiig,  are  agait 
semenced  to  tlie  same  term  of  imprisonment.  The  boys  naturallj 
(k^citic  that  it  is  as  well  to  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb. 

If  punbling  were  watched  and  severely  punished  in  some  suit- 
al)le  \\i\\,  not  only  would  those  who  are  already  street-boys  hi 
h»ss  likt^y  to  pursue  this  form  of  amusement ;  but  many  lad* 
woulil  W  tlctcrn><l  from  coming  upon  the  street^s  at  all;  for  it  U 
iiMi  lo^**  true  than  surprising,  that  it  is  the  facility  which  street' 
iniiling  others  for  giunbliug,  which  attract^s  many  boys  to  entei 
upon  siriM^a-work,  The  passion  for  gambling  is  so  widespreaii 
and  so  deeply-soated. 

If  young  oftenders  were  sentenced  to  the  performance  of  ii 
certain  amount  of  manual  work,  to  Ih3  done  under  humanising 
cont  lit  ions,  an«l  if  tliey  were  kept  apart  from  adult  criminals 
they  woidd,  we  Wlicve,  protit  by  the  experience.  To  be  forced 
to  work  up  to  the  point  of  weariness  would  be  a  lesson  not  eadl} 
etiliC'cd  from  the  memory.  Punishment  ought  to  he  instructive 
i\s  well  US  rctribult>ry :  an*l  mere  incarceration  teaches  nothing 
Kven  birching  is  Untcr.  ^       m 

A  very  \aluable  scheme  for  reguLiting  street-trading  ^ 
eliihlren  has  nn^ently  been  put  in  operation  in  Liverpool  The 
new  proWsiuus  came  into  force  on  Jmie  1st,  1899,  and  they  ar* 
already  p»ussing  out  of  the  region  of  promising  experiment  intc 
that  of  established  usefulness.  We  quote,  by  way  of  conclusion 
a  concise  simimary  of  these  regidations.* 

•  From    an  *irtielo  entitled  **New  Liveq^iool  Byeljiwd  KegiiUting 
Trading,*'  Hy  H,  Clmltmer  Dnwdatl :  Ff*r*>'niuu*  Brtneu*^  OcUiber,1899. 
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**  1,  Xo  hoy  under  14,  nor  ^nrl  under  Hi,  niuv  trail**  in  llic 
streets  without  a  license.  Pertidtf^ — Tlie  person  wbu 
has  custody  of  tite  child  may  be  lined  20s.,  and  the 
child  may  either  be  summoned  or  irauiediately 
arrested  and  taken  to  a  ''  place  of  siifety  *'  (that  is  to 
say,  a  certified  shelter-home  or  the  workhouse).  The 
tna^ist rates  niMV  theren[>on  ni^*ke  an  order,  either  (/*) 
transferring  the  custody  of  the  child  until  UJ  to  a 
proper  person,  or  (7))  sending  the  child,  if  under  1+, 
to  an  industrial  school. 

"  2.  Licenses  are  t^rantctl  to  children  over  1 1  intending  to 
trade  in  the  streets  and  fit  to  do  so,  provided  that 
the  cunscnt  of  their  parents  or  jfiiardiMiis  <^if  rcspi^ct- 
able)  has  been  obtained. 

"  3.  The  h*eense  is  accompiinioil  by  a  numbered  leather  belt, 
which  the  chih!  must  wear  when  Iniding.  If  the 
child  is  exempt  from  school  attendance,  the  belt  hai> 
a  brass  clasp  ;  if  not  exempt,  a  bronze  one. 

'4.  The  license  is  granted  on  the  following  conditions : — 

{a)  No  trading  after  9  p.m. 

(6.)  No  trading  after  7  p.m.  in  the  winter  tnuiuhs,  except 
by  hoys  who  are  exempt  from  school  attendance. 

(c.)  (rf.)  and  {€.)  The  child  to  be  decently  tkessed,  and  to 
wear  and  preserve  the  belt. 

(/)  No  trading  in  public-houses. 

ig.)  No    obstruction,     annoyance,     or     importunity      to 
passengers. 

(/i.)  No  trading  by  school  children  during  school  liours. 

(i.)  School  children  to  produce  qusirlerly  a  certificate  of 
regukr  attendance. 

(/.)    All  city  bye-laws  to  lie  obeyed. 

"5.  The  license  may  lie  suspended  or  ntvciked  if  any  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  is  Issued  is  broken,  or  if  the 
liolder  is  cr*nvicted  of  crime,  or  fails  to  notify  any 
change  of  address,  or  if  the  license  is  used  ibr  begging 
or  ot  her  improper  purposes. 

"  6.  The  City  Council  may,  out  of  the  rates,  provide  suitable 
lodging  for  the  license  holders." 

The  scheme  seems  to  be  admirably  drawn  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances and  character  of  the  people  lor  whose  benefit  and  control 
it  is  framed.     It  would  gain  a  completeness,  which  at  present  it 
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lacks,  if  the  magistrates  had  the  power  of  transferring  young 
street-traders  from  unsuitable  dwellmgs  to  the  suitable  lodgings 
which  they  are  enabled  to  establish. 

The  registration  of  the  children,  the  control  exercised  over 
their  parents,  and  the  arrangement  for  enforcing  obedience  to  the 
city  bye-laws  without  recourse  to  criminal  proceedings  are  all 
provisions  the  value  of  which  Citnnot  be  set  too  high. 

E.  T.  Campagnac. 
C.  E.  B.  Russell, 

March,  1900. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE   HISTORY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK   IN   THE  LATE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 


Early  Legislation. 

The  first  education  law  of  the  South  xVfrican  Republic  was 
published  in  1874,  during  the  presidentship  of  Mr.  Burgers.  The 
law  provided  for  three  classes  of  schools : — 

1.  Wijkscholen    (Ward  schools)  [a  ward  is  a  field-comet's 
district]. 

2.  Distriktscholen. 

3.  Gynuiasium  (at  Pretoria). 

The  syllabus  of  instruction  for  the  Wijkscholen  corresponded 
very  nearly  to  that  fixed  at  that  time  by  the  English  Code  for 
elennentjiry  schools.  The  curriculum  of  the  district  schools  was 
slightly  more  extended  (meer  uitgebreid).  In  the  wijk  schools 
the  State  subsidy  was  £25  for  12  children,  £50  for  25  children, 
with  £2  additional  for  each  child  up  to  100.  The  law  provided 
that — 

(a)  No  religious  instruction  was  to  be  given  during  school 
hours. 

(b)  Instruction  was   to   be  given  in  Dutch  or   English, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

The  main  defect  of  the  law  was  the  arrangement  with  regard 
to  district  schools.  The  population  was  small  and  scattered,  and 
it  was  common  to  find  a  district  school,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
])upils,  costing  the  Government  £300.  In  1877,  the  first  year  of 
the  British  occupation,  the  average  number  of  children  in  the 
schools  was  306,  and  the  cost  to  the  Stat^  was  £11  Hs.  9d.  per 
head  per  annum. 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  State  excheauer  at  that  time  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  authorities  took  frignt,  and  in  1880  we 
find  the  Administrator,  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  revoking  law  No.  4  of 
1874,  and  confirming  a  new  education  law  dealing  mainly  with 
the  payment  of  subsidies.  The  terms  "  Wijk  "  and  "  Distrikt  " 
were  abolished,  and  schools  were  thenceforth  known  as  "  town  " 
and  "  country  "  schools.  Schools,  again,  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  the  attendance  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers.  The  State  subsidies  for  first,  second,  and  third  class 
schools  respectively  were  7s.,  6».,  and  45.  per  month.  Country 
schools  must  have  at  least  12  pupils,  and  town  schools  20,  before 
they  could  earn  subsidies.  Secular  instruction  only  might  be  given 
in  schools.  This  law  was  in  operation  until  the  middle  of  1882, 
in  which  year  there  were  9  town  or  village  schools  and  34 
country  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  872  children. 
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Period  1882-1892 

In  March,  1882»  a  hcay  education  law  was  published.  In  ihii 
Irtw  all  local  distinctions  disappear,  there  is  only  one  class  of 
school  recognised,  lager  (lower)  and  middeH>aar  (middle)  e^ I 
lion  are  recognised,  and  the  scale  of  subsidies  ranges  according 
"  Lager  onder^\ijs"  correspomls  roughly  to  Standards  L,  IL  anil 
MI.  in  the  English  Code,  and  '*  Mitldelbaar''  corrciipnids  in 
Standards  IV.,  \\  and  VL  The  SUite  paid  £.S  for  eacli  pupil 
grouped  under  "  Lager "  and  ^^5  tbr  each  pupil  grouiK*d  luiiitT 
*'  Middelhaar  "  per  annum,  A  further  subsiav  of  £:l  or  £-1  }K*r 
annum  was  allowed  on  account  of  children  whose  pan»ntA  \v%*n* 
tuiahlo  to  pay  fees.  The  law  differed  from  previous  enaetnienU 
in  the  followmg  important  points: — 

(a)  School  must  be  (jpenod  and  elosed  by  pmver.  BibK* 
history  is  to  be  taught,  but  doctrinal  instnictiou  fs  to  be  k*il 
to  the  Kerkraad, 

{h)  Clause  7  stipulates  that  instruction  shall  be  given 
through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  language. 

So  far  as  numbers  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  edncjition  umd** 
prcgress  under  this  law.  In  1882  the  number  of  chil<]ren  in 
State  schools  was  872  with  an  expenditure  of  £2J5:l  In  18JH 
the  numl»er  was  8,170,  and  the  cost  iu  the  State  £43,8*13  II.*. 
Till'  reports  during  this  period  were  carelessly  compiled,  but  thev 
afford  sufficient  data  to  prove  that  the  attammcnts  of  the  chil- 
dren were  very  low.  A  large  sub-standard  with  a  few  chilrlr4*n 
in  Standards  I.  and  II.  was  a  counnou  type  of  school  ITiere 
was,  moreover,  no  thorough  system  of  inspection.  In  1888  oulv 
74  out  of  179  schools  were  inspected.  There  is,  tiirther,  evidence 
to  show  that  the  annual  inspection,  when  it  did  take  place,  was  of 
the  most  casual  and  superficial  character. 

There  were  constant  complaints  in  the  Volksraad  as  to  thc> 
incompetency  of  teachers. 

In  his  first  report  to  the  Volksraad  in  1892.  Dr.  V  '  'r 
says  : — **  Burghers  are  paying  in  the  way  of  fees  and  subs*  s 

less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  State  subsidies.  In  <me 
school  there  are  90  out  of  100  children  being  educated  entirtdv 
at  the  expense  of  the  State, 

**  School  buildings  and  fiuTiit urc  are  tor  the  most  part  in  a  bad 
stiite  of  repair, 

**  Teachers  are  holding  positions  owintr  to  pei-sonal  influence 
without  regard  to  their  qualifications.  There  are  teachersi  whc 
are  unable  to  sign  their  own  name  prnperly.  who  cannot  spell 
the  words  '  Pretoria '  or  '  Potchefstroom  '  without  a  mistake,  and 
who  do  not  know  the  difference  between  a  noun  and  an  adjoctivo. 
Out  of  5Ji8  teachers  only  105  have  tc^achcrs*  certificates/*  * 

On  the  other  hand/  Mr,  Ode,  Secretary  to  the  Education 
Department,  1890-92,  denoimces  the  inspectors  m  mcompetent 
and  as  holding  nualiii cations  vastly  inferior  to  those  held  by 
many  teachers  whose  schools  they  were  appointed  to  inspect. 
"Four  out  of  five  of  the  inspectors/'  he  says.  '*hhve  not  the 
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qualifications  that  would  enable  them  to  take  charge  of  the 
lowest  class  of  school  in  Holland." 

It  is  possibly  owing  to  this  laxity  or  leniency  of  administration 
that  we  nave  to  ascribe  the  fact  that  up  to  the  ye^r  1892  the  various 
nationalities  living  within  the  borders  of  the  Republic  were 
treated  exactly  ahke  in  respect  to  education.  The  discovery  of 
the  Witwatersrand  Gold  Fielas  brought  to  the  country  thousands  of 
Europeans,  mostly  English-speaking,  and  had  the  clause  of  the  law 
of  the  year  1882,  which  provided  that  Dutch  was  to  be  the  medium 
of  instruction,  been  rigidly  enforced,  it  would  have  borne  hardly 
upon  the  new  comers.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the 
Volksraad  connived  at  this  evasion  of  their  enactment,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  there  were  numbers  of  schools  in  Johannes- 
burg, Pretoria,  and  other  centres  of  population,  wherein  the 
meaium  of  instniction  was  almost  wholly  English,  and  which 
were  in  receipt  of  State  subsidies  on  equal  terms  with  the  purely 
Dutch  schools. 

The  Hollander  Regime. 

In  June,  1891,  Dr.  Mansfelt,a  Hollander  teacher  from  a  school 
in  Stellenbosch,  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Superintendent  of 
Education.  Judging  from  his  first  report  it  would  appear  that 
Dr.  Mansfelt  conceived  himself  as  being  entrusted  with  a  twofold 
mission:  (1)  the  reorganisation  and ' purification  of  the  educa- 
tional administration,  and  (2)  the  suppression  of  the  use  of  the 
English  lan^age  throughout  the  schools  of  the  RepubUc.  Dr. 
Mansfelt's  criticism  of  the  schools  as  he  found  them  has  already 
been  noted ;  to  understand  his  attitude  towards  the  use  of  the 
English  language  in  schools  it  is  necessarv  to  glance  at  a  few 
terms  of  the  education  law  which  he  drafted  after  a  few  months 
study  of  the  country  Law  No.  8  of  1892  differs  from  the  law  of 
1882  principally  as  follows : — 

1.  Subsidies  for  "  Lager  onderwijs  "  are  raised  from  £3  to 
£5,  and  for  "  middelbaar  onderwijs"  from  £5  to  £7. 

2.  All  teachers  must  be  members  of  a  Protestant  Church. 

3.  All  lesson  books  must  be  written  in  Dutch.  Not  more 
than  three  hours  per  week  in  Standards  I. — III.,  and  four 
hours  per  week  in  Standards  IV. — VI.  may  be  devoted  to 
instruction  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  (2)  at  once  excludes  Roman  Catholics 
and  Jews  from  any  chance  of  participation  in  State  subsidies ; 
that  (3)  excludes  from  State  schools  all  English-speaking  children 
including  many  from  the  Capo  Colony  who  would  find  it  more 
difficult  to  receive  instruction  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch 
of  Holland  than  through  the  medium  of  English. 

This  clause  was  nuich  criticised.  Many  Dutch  people  com- 
plained that  for  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
their  children  would  be  cut  oft  from  opportunities  of  employ- 
ment for  which  thoy  otherwise  would  be  eligible.  But  Dr. 
Mansfelt  stuck  to  his'^  guns,  and  in  a  subsequent  report  we  find 
5589.  V  U 
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him  fulminating  against  the  foolish  claim  of  parents  to  have 
their  children  taught  English  as  being  fraught  with  serious  con- 
sequences to  our  "  national  existence. '  In  explaining  a  JEdling 
off  in  attendance  he  has  to  admit  that  certain  Dutch  parents, 
deeming  the  time  allowed  by  law  for  instruction  in  English  too 
short,  have  sent  their  chilcfren  to  schools  where  they  can  get 
"  fuller  scope  for  their  shortsighted  desires." 

When  the  draft  of  Dr.  Mansfelt's  law  was  published  there  was 
great  consternation  amongst  those  interested  in  education  on  the 
Gold  Fields.  Deputations  were  sent  to  Pretoria  to  see  Dr. 
Mansfelt  and  members  of  the  Government.  This  agitation 
resulted  in  the  passing  of  a  Volksniad  resolution  according  to  the 
terms  of  which,  subject  to  conditions,  children  in  schools  in  which 
the  medium  was  other  than  Dutch  might  Ciirn  a  subsidy  of  £4  per 
head  per  annum.  The  conditions  are  the  interesting  feature  of 
this  besluit : — 

1.  The  clause  in  Law  No.  8  of  1892,  which  provided  that 
teachers  nmst  be  members  of  a  Protestant  church,  still  held. 
Thus  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  were  excluded  fix)m  any 
bcnetits  to  be  derived  under  the  rescl^ition. 

2.  Children  under  six  years  of  age  were  ineligible  for  grants. 

3.  Children  of  Dutch-speaking  parents  were  excluded 
from  earning  this  grant,  the  Government  arguing  that  their 
place  was  in  a  Dutch  school. 

4.  Children  not  excluded  under  1,  2  and  3  had  to  satisfy 
the  Dutch  inspector  in  an  examination  in  the  Dutch  language 
and  Transvaal  history.  The  Dutch  teacher  had  first  to  be 
approved  by  the  Education  Department. 

As  the  Uitliuidor  schools  were  mostly  small,  rarely  exceeding 
TOO  children  (the  attendance  in  the  majority  of  cases  being  below 
50),  it  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  children  able  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  was  so  small  that  the  amount  of  grant  earned  was 
insufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Dutch  teacher.  Only  large 
schools  with  few  youn*^^  children  and  with  a  minimum  Of  the 
Africander  element  could  hope  to  earn  anything  under  the 
bc^sluit.  Several  schools  in  endciivouring  to  earn  this  grant 
sustiiined  financial  loss.  During  the  8  yciirs  the  besluit  was  in 
operation  the  average  numl)er  of  children  earning  grants  in 
accordance  with  its  terms  Avas  less  than  200. 

The  effects  of  the  new  legislation  were  observable  in  other 
ways.  In  1891  there  were  1)9  town  schools  and  453  coimtry 
schools  Avith  8,170  children  drawing  Suite  subsidies.  In 
1893,  after  Dr.  Mansfelt's  law  had  been  in  ojwration  for  18 
months,  the  town  schools  had  been  reduced  to  59  and  the  coimlry 
schools  to  353,  whilst  the  total  number  of  children  was  onlv 
5,909.  When  it  is  observed  that  there  was  a  falling  oti*  of  s<>me- 
thing  like  40  per  cent,  in  the  town  schools,  it  may  easily  be  inferred 
(as  was  the  case)  that  the  bulk  of  the  2,261  children  turned  out 
of  school,  or  deprived  of  State  subsidy,  were  the  English-speaking 
children  living  in  Johannesburg  and  around  other  centres  of 
population.    One  or  two  good  voluntary  8!*h(H)ls  in  Johannesburg 
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absorbed  some  of  these  children,  whose  parents  were  able  to  pay  the 
high  rees ;  the  private  adventure  schools  sprang  up  for  the  oenefit 
of  others ;  many  children  were  left  in  the  street.  This  serious 
condition  of  thmgs  was  much  aggravated  owing  to  the  influx  of 
new  population  in  1894  and  1895.  Public  attention  was,  from 
time  to  time,  drawn  to  the  matter  by  bodies  like  the  Transvaa 
National  Union,  but  it  was  not  till  1895  that  any  practical  steps 
were  taken. 

The  Council  of  Education. 

In  April,  1895,  Mr.  H.  S.  Caldecott,  a  leading  Johannesburg 
solicitor,  read  a  paper  before  a  meeting  of  influential  Johannes- 
burgers,  in  which  ne  called  attention  to  the  deplorable  state  of 
things  brought  about  by  the  educational  neglect  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Caldecott's  revelations  evoked  profound  attention, 
and  before  the  meeting  closed  considerable  funds  were  sub- 
scribed. A  number  of  gentlemen,  with  the  corporate  title  of 
"  Council  of  Education,  Witwatcrsrand,"  were  elected  to  admin- 
ister these  funds  in  the  interest  of  the  neglected  children, 
especially  those  on  the  mining  areas.  The  first  act  of  the 
Council  was  to  appoint  a  Director,  who  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  September,  1895.  This  gentleman  was  forthwith  instructed 
to  maKe  a  survey  of  the  minmg  areas  of  the  Witwatersrand,  and 
embody  his  observations  in  a  report.  It  was  necessary  not  only 
to  ascertain  approximately  the  number  of  children  not  attending 
school,  but  also  to  gauge  as  nearly  as  possible  the  value  ana 
extent  of  the  voluntary  educational  work  already  being  done 
among  Uitlander  children.  The  CounciFs  report  revealed  the 
fact  Uiat  on  the  mining  area — roughly  40  square  miles — there 
were  some  2,000  English-speaking  cnildren  of  school-going  age, 
whilst  there  was  not  throughout  the  whole  area  a  single  school 
that  might  be  described  as  efficient.  A  common  tvpe  was  a 
collection  of  children  numbering  from  20  to  40,  and  of  varied 
attainments,  crowded  into  a  single  room  of  a  dwelling-house  and 
presided  over  by  a  lady  whose  qualifications  would  hardly  have 
enabled  her  to  pass  a  fifth  standard  examination.  In  one  case 
130  children  were  found  crammed  into  a  room  18  ft.  by  30  ft.  A 
large  number  of  the  mines  children  were  not  attending  any 
school.  In  Johannesburg  itself,  including  half  a  dozen  mines  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  there  were  55  Uitlander  schools.  Of 
these,  13  were  housed  in  regular  school  buildings,  18  in  churches, 
and  28  in  rooms  of  private  dwellings.  Out  of  187  teachers,  46 
held  teachers'  certificates.  The  number  of  children  of  school- 
going  age  was  estimated  at  6,500,  of  whom  nearly  2,000  were  not 
/attending  school 

The  Council's  report  recommended : — 

1.  The  providing  of  school  accommodation  and  efficient 
teaching  on  the  mines. 

2.  The  subsidising  and  controlling  of  deserving  schools  in 
town  in  the  interests  of  the  artisan  population. 

3.  The  erection  and  maintaining  of  poor  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  those  unable  to  pay  fees,  irrespective  of  nationality. 

5489.  -  .    /  ^,  ^,  2 
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To  carry  out  this  scheme  would  have  involvo<l  a  capital 
expenditure  of  about  £60,000.  It  was  clear  that  so  large  a  sum 
was  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming  from  individual  donors,  and 
eflbrts  were  made  to  interest  the  Chamber  of  Mines  in  the 
matter.  The  Chamber  met  the  Council's  advances  in  a  fiiendly 
spirit,  and,  having  approved  of  the  scheme,  drew  up  a  scale  of 
assessment,  subject  to  which  the  mines  were  recommended  to 
furnish  the  Council  with  the  necessiiry  funds.  The  Jameson 
raid  occurred  at  this  juncture,  and  the  political  imcertainty  oi 
the  subsequent  months  made  it  impossible  to  press  the  mines  to 
give  effect  to  the  Chamber's  recommendations. 

Meanwhile  the  Council  had  taken  steps  to  have  its  status  in 
the  Republic  defined.  A  trust  deed  was  drawn  up,  providing 
that  the  gentlemen  elected  at  the  public  meeting  of  April,  1P95, 
and  who  simed  the  Deed  of  Constitution,  were  to  form  the  first 
Council.  Members  were  elected  for  life.  The  Council  was 
empowered  to  co-opt  members  to  its  own  body  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  resignation,  absence  from  the  country,  &c.  Provision 
was  made  for  trustees,  in  whom  the  Council's  moneys  and 
property  were  to  be  vested.  The  Council  was  empowered  to 
found  and  support  schools,  to  support  schools  not  rounded  by 
the  Council,  to  support  or  assist  technical  or  night  schools, 
endow  bursaries,  anci  generally  to  further  education  within  the 
area  of  its  operations.  The  sphere  of  operations  was  restricted 
to  the  Witwatersrand,  but  might  be  extended  to  any  other  part 
of  the  Republic  hy  resolution  of  Council.  The  deed  was 
registered  at  Pretoria  in  March,  1896. 

The  unrest  of  the  first  months  of  1896  was  followed  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  by  a  sense  of  impending  reforms  which 
rendered  impossible  the  prosecution  of  the  Councirs  scheme  as 
laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Mines.  Rumours  regjirding  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  industrial  commission  suggested  the  possibility 
of  general  emendatory  measures,  and  it  was  thought  by  some 
that  heroic  voluntary  effort  in  the  cause  of  education  would,  at 
this  time,  be  equally  imj)olitic  and  unnecessiiry.  The  state  of 
things  educationally,  as  revealed  by  its  investigations,  was, 
hoAvever,  too  serious  to  allow  the  Council  to  be  ^eatly  influenced 
either  by  the  unrest  or  the  ensuing  optimism,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  get  to  work  and  make  the  most  of  the  available 
funds — some  £10,000  subscribed  at  the  pubHc  meeting  of  April, 
1895.  Accordingly,  regulations  were  drafted,  subject  to  which 
assistance  might  be  dispensed  to  deserving  schools,  and  a  code 
of  instruction  was  drawn  up.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  (1896) 
the  Council  had  three  school  properties  of  its  own,  and  had 
assuinod  the  (control  of,  and  financial  responsibility  for.  thrtM) 
others.  No  effort  was  spared  to  make  these  schools  efficient ; 
only  trained  and  experienced  teachers  were  employed  ;  buildings 
were  imj)rov('d  and  furnished  Avith  the  most  approved  equip- 
ment. In  the  selection  of  sites  great  care  was  taken  not  to 
overlap,  or  interfere  with,  other  efticient  voluntary  work.  Good 
schools,  not  under  the  Council's  direct  control,  were  strength- 
ened by  grants  varying  from  £25  to  £100.     Working  on  theso 
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lines  it  was  hoped  to  get  the  maximum  of  result  from  a  minimum 
of  expenditure.  The  Council,  moreover,  undertook  the  inspection 
of,  and  reported  on,  schools  not  otherwise  connected  with  it,  and 
the  adoption  by  these  and  other  schools  of  the  Council's  code 
of  instruction  rave  a  measure  of  uniformity  of  aim  to  primary 
education  on  tne  Witwatersrand. 

Whilst  the  Council  was  engaged  on  the  work  described  above, 
strong  representations  were  being  made  as  to  the  need  for 
instruction  in  chemistry  and  assaymg  for  the  benefit  of  young 
men  engaged  in  the  cyanide  works  and  assay  offices  on  the 
mines.  The  Council  took  the  view  that  after  a  little  nursing, 
work  of  this  kind  might  be  rendered  almost  self-supporting,  and 
the  services  of  a  thoroughly  qualified  man  were  obtained  from 
England  to  inaugurate  the  experiment.  In  January,  1897,  classes 
in  physics,  chemistry,  and  assaying  were  opened,  a  class-room 
and  laboratory  having  in  the  meantime  been  tnoroughly  equipped. 
The  physics  and  cncmistry  classes  were  largely  attended  by 
teachers  and  pupils  of  Johannesburg  schools  who  were  desirous 
of  qualifying  for  the  examinations  of  the  Cape  University,  but 
most  of  the  students  in  chemistry  and  assaying  came  from  the 
mines.  Many  of  the  latter  travelled  long  distances  to  the  classes 
after  doing  their  shift  on  the  mines,  and  the  majority  never 
completed  their  course.  Consequently  revenue  in  the  shape  of 
fees  from  this  source  was  an  uncertain  and  diminishing  quantity. 
The  strain  of  permanently  devoting  considerable  subsidies  to 
these  classes,  in  view  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  other 
educational  work,  was  more  than  the  Council  could  bear,  and  the 
classes  were  closed  after  running  for  a  year  and  a  half  The 
Council,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  several  of  their 
students  obtaining  good  appointments  on  the  mines. 

During  the  early  months  of  1897  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
suitable  premises  at  a  reasonable  cost  enabled  the  Coimcil  to 
carry  out  its  desire  to  establish  a  High  School  for  boys.  Certain 
existing  school  premises  were  purchased  and  enlarged.  The 
building  was  completely  furnished  with  the  most  modem 
furniture  and  apparatus.  Highly  Qualified  teachers  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  school  opened  witn  about  30  boys.  Withm 
a  year  the  school,  with  an  attendance  of  over  100,  became  self- 
supporting,  thus  justifying  the  considerable  initial  expenditure. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  1897  the  Council's  schools  were  as 
follows : — 


Science  classes 

attendance 

29 

Jeppestown  school    - 
Booysen's  school 

131 
76 

Braiimfontein 

123 

Brickfields 

307 

Boksburg 

71 

Springs 

35 

City  and  Suburban  - 

47 

Total  attendance     -    - 

-     819 
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The  amount  paid  in  subsidies  per  annum,  and  not  including 
administrative  expenses,  was  £1,663  15«.  £714  of  this  ¥ras 
absorbed  by  the  science  classes,  leaving  £949  16«.,  or  a  little 
over  £1  4^.  per  pupil,  for  the  schools  proper. 

Educational  Legislation  for  Uitlandebs. 

Meanwhile  the  State  Education  Department  had  manifested 
considerable  alarm  at  the  publication  of  the  Council's  report  in 
1895.  An  Uitlander  Education  Law  was  immediately  promised. 
This  law,  which  was  published  in  August,  1896,  was  a  travesty 
of  a  remedial  measure ;  it  was  simply  an  instrument  for  trans- 
ferring the  control  of  educational  matters,  as  far  as  related  to 
the  Uitlander,  from  the  Volksraad  to  the  Government  and 
Superintendent  of  Education.  The  Council,  knowing  the 
inveterate  hostility  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  to 
the  British  section  of  the  Uitlander  community,  took  excepUoD 
to  the  plenary  powers  entrusted  to  this  individual.  Events 
proved  tnat  tlie  uounciFs  apprehensions  were  well  founded.  A 
representiitive  committee,  consisting  of  African  Dutch,  Hol- 
landers, Germans,  Americans,  and  English,  was  appointed, 
ostensibly  to  administer  the  new  law.  This  Board  soon  realised 
that  its  functions  were  merely  nominal  and  that  the  nances 
of  its  members  were  being  used  to  cloak  the  furtherance  of  a 
retrograde  educational  policy.  After  six  months  the  Board 
i-esimed  in  a  body. 

What  the  policy  above  referred  to  was,  soon  appeared  when 
certain  regulations  under  the  new  law  were  issued  irom  Pretoria. 
From  these  regulations  it  appeared — 

1.  That  the  qualiiications  of  the  teachers  of  the  new 
schools  were  so  limited  and  defined  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  anyone  but  a  Hollander  to  become  headmaster. 

2.  That  a  child  during  his  first  year  in  school  was  to  devote 
one  hour  per  day  to  instruction  in  Dutch  (the  Dutch  of  Hol- 
land), in  his  second  year  two  hours,  and  in  his  third  year 
three  hours ;  whilst  in  his  fourth  year  he  was  expected  to 
take  the  whole  of  his  mstruction  through  the  medium  of 
that  language. 

When  these  regulations  were  published  the  Council,  knowing 
how  limited  was  the  school  life  of  the  average  child,  agiiin  pro- 
tested vigorously  and  called  the  attention  of  the  British  agent  to 
the  matter.  Dr.  Mansfelt  was  in  the  meantime  experiencing 
difficulty  in  getting  a  supply  of  Hollander  teachers  qualifieil  to 
become  heads  of  schools  where  the  children  were  mainly  English. 
This  difliculty  was  surmounted  by  the  somewhat  unique  expe- 
dient of  getting  a  law  passed  to  enable  tciichers  to  proceed  to 
England  from  Holland  to  learn  the  language  at  the  cost  of  the 
State.  Ordinary  travellin;^  expenses  had  been  passed  jniri  paifsu 
with  the  Uitlander  P](lucation  Law  in  189G. 

The  schools  under  this  law  had  very  little  effect  upon  the  edu- 
cational situation.     According   to   Dr.    ilansfelt's   mtest   report 
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there  were  seven  schools  under  the  law  throughout  the  Republic. 
In  one  the  children  were  almost  all  Dutch ;  m  three  about  half 
Dutch  and  half  English  ;  three  were  wholly  English.  The  aver- 
age attendance  in  the  seven  schools  was  540.  Apart  from 
administration  and  building  expenses,  these  540  children  cost 
the  State  £7,240,  or  £13  Ss.  per  head,  during  1898. 

/ 

The  Council  and  the  Education  Department. 

Although  the  Council  took  occasion  to  criticise  abuses  and 
anomalies  in  the  educational  laws  of  the  State,  it  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  its  attitude  towards  the  Education  Department 
was  irreconcilable.  On  the  contrary,  several  attempts  were  made 
to  meet  the  Department  with  a  view  to  discussing  matters  and 
arriving  at  a  nwdns  vivendL  The  Council's  approaches,  how- 
ever, were  invariably  met  with  sconi  and  contumely.  Friendly 
relations  were  cultivated  with  moderate  Dutchmen,  mterested  in 
eilucation,  as  well  as  with  the  committees  of  some  of  the  State 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gold  Fields,  many  of  the  latter 
receiving  from  the  Council  assistance  denied  them  by  their 
own  Department.  Direct  application  to  the  Department  having 
failed,  the  Council  in  the  beginning  of  1898  endeavoured  to 
approach  the  Government  through  the  medium  of  certain 
Jonannesburg  burghers,  the  Mining  Commissioner  and  Burgo- 
master undertaking  to  carry  a  letter  from  the  Coimcil  to 
Pretoria.     No  reply  was  vouchsafed  to  this  letter.* 

State  Educational  Statistics. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  some  figures  from 
Dr.  Mansfelt's  report  for  1898,  published  September,  1899.  The 
average  number  of  p^pils  in  the  State  schools  during  1898  was 
returned  tis  14,940.  ihe  total  State  expenditure,  including 
about  £21,000  for  buildings,  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
£226,416,  or  about  £15  Ss.  a  head.  In  Cape  Colony  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1899,  the  average  attendance  was  jnit  at  107,783, 
the  total  cost  to  the  Government  being  £270,758  Us.  9c?.  or  about 
£2  108.  2d.  a  head.  The  actual  cost  to  the  Colony  of  the  educatior 
of  white  children,  as  distinguished  from  coloured,  for  the  same 
financial  year  was  roughly  about  £3  58.  per  head. 

The  most  extraordinary  item  of  the  educational  figures  of  the 
South  African  Republic  is  that  of**  logiesgelden  "  (lodging  u)oney) 
By  a  law  passed  in  1896  it  was  provided  that  poor  parents  living 
more  t.ban  three  miles  from  a  scnool  could  arrange  with  the  school 
committee  for  lodging  their  children,  the  Stale  undertaking  to 
pay  a  sum  varying  from  £12  to  £18  per  annum.  Taking  £15  as 
the  average  pa3anent  on  this  account,  it  thus  appears  that  in 
1898  over  3,000  children  were  being  wholly  or  partially  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  State,  the  total  sum  expended  under 

*  Bee  Appendix, 
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this  head  being  £45,355  178.  Id,  Under  the  heading  "children 
of  indigent  burghers"  comes  the  item  of  £40,675  lis.  Sd,  This 
is  the  year's  expenditure  under  a  law  authorising  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  school  feo«  ^or  poor  parents.  The  sum  represents 
the  school  fees  of  5,084  children  at  £8  per  annum.  Taken 
together,  the  above  two  items  show  that  during  1898  the  burghers 
of  the  Stiite  received  gratuities  from  the  public  funds  amounting 
to  £86,081  8s\  {)d.      '■ 

Other  noteworthy  items  appear  in  this  report.  Among  them 
may  be  cited  bursaries  paid  to  students  in  Holland  amounting 
to  £7,162  O.S. ;  the  State  Mining  School  with  4  students  at 
£261  138.  8.Z.  each  per  annum;  and  the  Gynmasium  with  88 
pupils  at  £88  12.*?.  di^d.  each  per  annum.    , 

The  increase  of  over  6,000  m  the  attendance  since  1892  is  not 
dilKcult  to  uiidcrsUmd  in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  7,000 
children  were  either  being  lodged  or  having  their  school  fees  paid 
at  State  expense.  The  attainments  of  the  children,  however,  in 
view  of  this  large  expenditure,  are  divsappointing.  Of  the 
children  in  standards  56*2  per  cent,  were  in  Standard  I.,  whilst 
the  percentage  in  Standard  VI.  and  over  was  only  0*3.  In  the 
Cape  Colony  for  the  same  year  the  figures  were,  for  the  same 
groups,  29  per  cent,  and  5*6  per  cent,  respectively. 

Private  Voluntary  Work  in  Johannesburg. 

In  Johannesburg,  during  the  years  1895-98,  excellent  educa- 
tional work  wixs  bemg  done  by  a  few  private  and  entirely  unaided 

schools.  Some  of  these  schools  were  well  equipped,  being  fur- 
nished with  gynumsia  and  apparatus  which  would  compare 
t^lVou^al)ly  with  that  of  the  best  luiropean  schools.  The  fees  in 
these  schools  were  necossarily  high,  ranging  from  15.v.  to  40n.  per 
month.  The  attainments  of  the  children  were  good.  Dunng 
the  four  years  under  review  the  average  number  of  pupils 
entering  for  the  Cape  Univei-sity  School  Examinations  was  130, 
and  the  percenUigo  passing  in  the  upper  divisions  was  high.  The 
Cape  examinations,  and  examinations  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Council  of  Education,  showed  that  the  position  ot  the 
children  in  all  the  standards  was  much  higher  than  in  the  State 
schools,  approximating  much  nearer  to  the  Cape  percentage. 
The  Johanneshur*^  Kindergarten  Association,  started  in  1897,  was 
doing  a  good  work  amongst  infants  and  younger  children. 

Later  Work  of  Council. 

During  1898  the  ('ouncil,  subject  to  certain  guarantees,  handed 
over  the  school  in  Jeppestown  to  a  committee  of  parents  of  the 
pupils  attending  the  school,  the  committee  undertaking  all 
hnancial  responsibilitv.  During  the  same  year  the  Council 
opened  a  school  at  Luipaards  Vlei,  which  after  a  few  weeks 
snowed  an  attendance  of  85.  During  this  year  the  English 
school  at  Krugersdorp  was  also  Uiken  over  by  the  Council,  the 
school  having  an  average  attendance  of  90 
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Towards  the  end  of  this  year  it  was  considered  that  the  time 
had  come  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  augment  the  Councirs 
fimds  with  a  view  to  extending  operations.  It  was  resolved  to 
attempt  to  resuscitate  the  original  scheme  of  1895  in  its  entirety. 
A  letter  was  forwarded  through  Mr.  Percy  Fitzpatrick  to  Messrs. 
Wernher,  Beit  &  Co.,  and  other  financial  houses  in  London  who 
were  interested  in  the  Witwatersrand,  setting  forth  the  then 
existing  situation,  and  indicating  the  work  that  had  been  done 
by  the  Council  in  the  past.  The  facts  revealed  by  this  letter 
evoked  considerable  attention  in  London,  and  the  appeal  resulted 
in  subscriptions  amounting  to  nearly  £100,000  bemg  paid  into 
the  Council's  funds  before  April,  1899.  In  view  of  the  mcreased 
educational  needs,  consequent  upon  the  augmentation  of  the 
mining  popubition  since  1895,  the  Council  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  reserve  this  fund  entirely  for  purposes  of  capital  expenditure, 
and  the  fnines  were  asked  for  contributions  towarns  annual 
maintenance.  The  mines  were  asked  for  £17,000  per  annum, 
and  up  to  September,  1899,  nearly  £13,000  had  been  guaranteed 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  A  scheme  involving  the  erection  of 
upwards  of  20  school  buildings  on  the  mines  was  prepared,  and 
the  Council  was  engaged  on  the  arrangement  of  plans  and  the 
selection  of  building  sites  when  the  imminence  of  war  put  a 
stop  to  the  work ;  and  under  the  new  conditions  which  will  be 
established  in  the  Transvaal  it  is  not  now  possible  to  say  what, 
if  anv  arrangements  in  the  direction  of  elementary  education 
may  be  made  by  the  Council  in  future. 

John  Robinson. 

March,  1901. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  ASIATICS 


"  I  grant  that  the  present  age  is  one  of  learning. 
But  while  knowledge  waxes,  understanding  wanes ; 
A  man  can  now  count  the  stars  in  the  heavens 
But  fails  to  perceive  the  impure  on  his  own  face." 

Frrnii  a  Malay  Poeni ;  Mnrsden^s  Grammar,  p.  211. 


The  most  zealous  supporters  of  our  system  of  public  instruction 
in  the  East  will  admit  that  its  success  is  often  questioned.  It  is 
said  to  be  unpractical,  to  make  the  people  litigious  and  arrogant, 
to  inspire  a  distaste  for  manual  and  tecnnical  work,  and  to  create 
a  class  of  literary  malcontents  who  are  useless  to  their  commu- 
nities and  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Empire.  Vernacular  educa- 
tion is  sometimes  condemned  as  a  hindrance  to  the  introduction 
of  a  common  language  and  as  bestowing  knowledge  which  has 
no  commercial  value.  Female  education  is  also  opposed  as 
"unsexing"  native  women  and  unfitting  them  for  domestic 
duties.  Much  of  this  hostility  is  ignorantly  expressed,  much 
blame  is  laid  at  the  wrong  door,  and  many  of  the  remedies 
proposed  are  astonishingly  foolish.  A  Chinese  gentleman,  for 
mstance,  once  informed  the  writer  that  he  hoped  to  secure  for 
his  sons  the  advantage  of  an  English  education  without  its 
corrupting  influence  by  sending  the  bojs  to  school  but  repressing 
any  inclination  to  stuay  which  they  might  evince.  Yet  benind  afi 
this  ignorant  criticism  there  remains  the  important  fact  that 
many  intelligent  men  of  the  world,  both  Asiatic  and  European, 
though  unable  to  exactly  locate  the  evil,  feel  that  something  in 
our  system  is  unsound. 

English  courses  of  instruction  generally  end  with  an  examina- 
tion and  a  table  of  "  results."  These  "  results  "  are  deceptive 
in  that  they  show  the  influence  of  teaching  on  memory  rather 
than  on  mind.  Chinese  students  at  Cambridge,  for  instance, 
usually  elect  to  be  examined  in  Paley's  "  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity "  in  preference  to  the  harder  alternative  alhywed  them  as 
non-Christian  candidates.  Their  success  in  passing  the  test  is 
not  accompanied  by  any  modification  of  their  religious  creeds.  It 
is  possible  that  many  of  the  pupils  at  our  Asiatic  schools  accept 
Western  teaching  much  as  tneir  seniors  accept  "  Paley."  They 
find  it  oppos(3d  to  their  ancestral  traditions  or  to  their  religious 
beUefs ;  tney  submit  to  the  necessity  of  passing  examinations  in 
it ;  but  they  fail  entirely  to  assimilate  it.  Their  teacher,  having 
no  sympathy  with  their  doubts  and  being  accustomed  to  easy 
triumphs  at  home,  fails  to  influence  his  pupils,  or  if  he  silences 
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them,  he  leavea  mem  in  the  proverbial  condition  of  raen  con- 
vinced against  their  will.  Hence  it  is  that  statistical  "results" 
are  most  misleading.  Sanitation  is  studied,  but  the  people,  after 
instruction,  often  show  no  confidence  in  Western  ideas ;  they 
shun  the  hospitals  and  stone  the  doctors.  Literature  is  taught ; 
but  no  native  literature  springs  up,  or  what  springs  up  is  unwhole- 
some. The  teacher  in  his  defence  points  out  tnat  nothing 
untrue  or  unwholesome  had  any  part  in  his  curriculum.  If  we 
admit  this,  the  fault  must  he  in  the  method  of  instniction 
adopted.  One  man  inspires  his  pupils  with  an  interest  in  all 
that  he  tells  them ;  another  only  mstils  into  them  an  invincible 
aversion  to  the  science  which  it  is  his  honest  wish  to  teach. 

The  true  results  of  public' instruction  no  doubt  differ  widely  in 
various  colonies  and  dependencies  according  to  the  codes  and 
systems  followed  and  according  to  the  national  character  of  the 
peoples  influenced.  A  complete  analysis  of  such  results  could 
only  be  made  after  prolonged  lociil  investigations,  but  examples 
from  the  case  of  one  colony  may  be  advantageously  considered 
as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  met  with  and  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  efforts  made  to  overcome  them.  The  population 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  is  made  up  of  numerous  elements, 
including  (in  considerable  proportions)  three  typical  Asiatic  races 
— Chinese,  Malays,  and  Tamils.  There  is  no  sameness  about 
these  three.  Patient  literary  study  has  played  so  great  a  part  in 
the  past  life  of  China  that  the  Chinese  boy  may  to  almost  said 
to  be  a  scholar  by  heredity.  The  old  Malays,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  race  of  planters  and  fishermen,  paid  very  little  attention  to 
book-learning,  but  were  keen  observers  of  nature  and  natural 
plicnomena.  They  distinguished,  for  insUmce,  between  three 
kinds  of  mosquitoes,  noting  the  difference  between  the  ciUex  and 
t\io  an opheh.s,  tiud  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  of  the  "fever 
moscpiito."  Malays  and  C'hinese  may  therefore  be  fairly  considered 
to  represent  extreme  difl'ercnees  of  national  character,  and  the 
general  etVecXs  of  our  educ^ational  system  upon  Ciich  race  is  worthy 
of  remark. 

The  sudden  estjiblishment  of  a  mcKlern  settlement  in  an  old- 
world  conunuiiity  such  as  that  of  the  Malays  brings  al)out  great 
social  changes.  To  the  people  as  a  whole  it  brings  a  certiiin 
amount  of  economic  prosperity.  To  some  individuals  it  brings 
evil.  It  destroys  many  native  handicrafts,  and  so  niins  men 
deservedly  held  in  good  repute  for  skill  and  industr}'.  It 
estiiblishes  a  demand  for  people  willing  to  serve  the  foreigner, 
and  disproportionately  benefits  such  persons  as  compared  with 
the  in(lei)en(lent  worker  and  the  peasiuit  proprietor.  Thus  the 
men  respecited  by  the  old  comnumity  are  not  those  who  acquire 
the  most  wealth  by  the  change.  In  the  words  of  a  Malay  author 
(who  wrote  prior  to  the  esUil)lishment  of  our  educ4itional  system), 
the-  founding  of  Singapore  "  made  worms  out  of  dragons  and 
dragons  out  of  worms."  The  effacing  of  the  old  social  landmarks 
brought  about  a  demoralisation  which  it  should  be  the  object  of 
public  instruction  to  combat.  The  influx  of  undesirable  foreign 
nnmigrants,  usurers,  and  petty  traders  not  too  scrupulous  about 
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taking  advantage  of  popular  ignorance,  made  it  desirable  that 
the  community  should  oe  educated  to  protect  itself.  Popular 
education  in  the  Malay  languajje  hiis  now  been  in  existence  long 
enough  to  enable  some  conclusions  to  be  drawn  as  to  its  success 
in  bringing  about  such  ends. 

In  some  important  respects  public  instruction  has  generally 
been  successful.  The  people  as  a  whole  seem  more  intelligent 
and  less  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  falsification  of 
accounts  or  by  any  swindling  which  is  based  upon  lack  of  instruc- 
tion in  its  victim.  Large  classes  of  petty  officials  (such  as  police- 
men, process-servers,  and  others)  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
to  thereby  perform  their  duties  more  efficiently — and  the  pro- 
fessional efficiency  of  the  rank  and  file  of  administration  is,  after 
all,  a  vital  feature  in  successful  government.  Unfortunately 
there  are  also  disappointing  features  about  the  present  condition 
of  the  Malays.  No  highly-educiited  class  has  sprung  up  among 
them  to  lea(l  them  on  to  further  improvement.*  The  talent  for 
observation  possessed  by  the  former  generation  seems  to  be 
perishing  through  disuse ;  the  very  names  of  plants  and  animals 
are  unknown  to  the  book-educated  natives  of  the  present  time. 
The  power  to  read  and  write  does  not  seem  to  be  accompanied 
by  any  desire  to  do  so.  The  old  literature  is  perishing,  and 
nothing  of  value  seems  to  be  taking  its  place ;  indeed,  the 
limited  vocabulary  acquired  in  the  schools  is  insufficient  to 
enable  their  pupils  to  read  the  ancient  books.  Some  private 
inquiries  addressed  to  about  fifty  vernacular  school  teachers 
elicited  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  them  hiul  never 
read  any  books  except  those  used  in  their  work  or  for  devo- 
tional purposes,  and  that  only  three  of  them  possessed  more 
than  a  shiUingsworth  of  literature  in  their  private  libraries. 
Again,  while  the  people  are  shrewder  intellectually,  scientific 
instruction  has  not  effaced  the  old  superstitious  beliefs.  Impos- 
tors ciin  still  successfully  trade  upon  popular  credulity  in  matters 
of  magic  and  sorcery.  A  man  lately  caused  widespread  distress 
in  the  settlement  of  Malaccii  by  deluding  his  victims  with  the 
theory  that  he  possessed  a  kind  oF  yeast  which  caused  notes  and 
ciish  to  expand  to  larger  sums.  An  absurd  story  that  the 
Government  wanted  human  he^uls  for  burial  in  the  foundations 
of  bridges  recently  met  with  general  credence.  Women  who 
claim  to  lay  eggs,  soi-disant  saints  who  seem  to  go  without  food, 
diviners  who  say  that  they  know  where  the  riches  of  Korah  or  of 
Solomon  are  buried — such  are  some  of  the  most  recent  examples 
of  imposture.  Meanwhile  steps  are  being  taken  to  improve  the 
strmdanl  of  education;  a  Malay  training-college  nas  been 
founded ;  school  libraries  have  been  commenced,  and  other  efforts 
are  being  made  to  meet  the  deficiencies  which  have  been  pointed 
out.  The  causes  of  some  of  these  deficiencies  are,  liowevcr,  very 
instructive. 

"The  books  say  the  world  is  round,"  remarked  a  Malay 
teacher,  "  but  anyone  can  see  for  himself  that  it  is  flat."  It 
should  be  added  that  the  popular  interpretation  of  a  text  in  the 

*  This  is  not  the  ra<»e  \*'ith  other  mcea  in  the  Straits. 
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Koran  supports  the  view  taken  by  this  man.     His  remark  is 
significant  oecause  it  indicates  the  authority  upon  which  he 
believed  the  European  doctrine  to  bo  based.    Asiatic  ideas  of 
physiography  rest  on  tradition  or  speculative  theory ;  Western 
science  relies  on  experiment  and  calculation.    This  distinction 
in  the  method  of  research — the  vital  difference  in  such  cases — ^is 
not  brought  to  the  pupil's  attention.    Experiments  and  practical 
demonstrations  are  troublesome  and  expensive  ;  the  use  of  a 
"  primer "  or  "  manual "  requires  no  special  training,  and,  on 
paper,  may  produce  ecjually  good  resmts.     There  is  only  one 
school  laboratory,  for  instance,  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
any  attempt  to  insist  on  practical  teaching  meets  with  strong 
opposition.    This  is  to  be  regretted.    It  need  not  be  laid  down 
that  all  science  should  \)o  taught  experimentally;    it  is  only 
essential  that  some  should.    Fow  Englishmen  have  ever  seen  a 
cholera  bacillus ;  their  beljof  in  its  existence  is  based  on  their 
confidence  in  the  methods  of  research  which  our  investigators 
pursue.     Once  a  similar  confidence  can  be  created  in  the  East, 
Western  scientific  discoveries  will  meet  with  ready  acceptance. 
Meanwhile  our  teachers  have  to  content  themselves  with  such 
adhesions  to  the  truth  of  their  theories  as  the  answers  in  an 
examination  paper  can  be  said  to  furnish. 

The  distaste  of  the  modern  Malay  for  reading  is  due  to  several 
causes.  Many  Englishmen  take  an  unsympathetic  and  even 
pedantic  view  of  native  books,  condemning  as  worthless  the  tales 
of  fairies  and  heroes  of  which  Eastern  literature  mainly  consist& 
In  this  way  there  has  grown  up  a  certain  antagonism  between 
the  new  schools  and  the  old  learning.  Children  who  are  brought 
up  on  school-books  as  their  solo  intellectual  nourishment  are  apt 
to  asvsociate  reading  with  dull  or  painful  memories.  Fairy  tales 
and  books  of  adventure  are  more  likely  to  lead  them  on  to 
literary  tastes.  The  Malay  boy  has  no  light  reading  to  solace 
his  idle  moments.  The  Asiatic  peasant  is  a  poor  man  and  is 
little  disposed  to  j)iit  inonov  into  the  pockets  of  publishers. 
Missionary  societies,  with  the  Lest  intentions,  often  pnnt  prosely- 
tising booKs  and  distribute  thorn  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  price 
whicli  precludes  profit.  This  policy  may  serve  religious  ends, 
but  it  does  not  encourage  publication  on  business  lines  or 
stimulate  a  general  taste  for  reading.  Indeed,  it  brings  literature 
into  suspicion.  The  responsibility  of  public  bodices  in  the  matter 
of  the  provision  of  libraries  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  in 
p]nglan(l,  and  might  with  advantage  be  extended  to  the  East, 
In  the  Straits  Settlements,  at  all  cn-ents,  a  few  of  the  old 
ronianoos  have  boon  recently  published  for  tho  creation  of  school 
libraries,  but  it  will  be  long  Ijofon^  this  policv  (which  is  some- 
what dependent  on  the  interest  taken  by  individuals  in  the 
aiKHont  literature)  produces  any  visible  results. 

This  dislike  to  nwling  is  the  more  to  bo  regretted  boc^uise  the 
old  Malays,  unable  though  tlioy  often  were  to  njad  and  write,  wore 
not  unappreciat  ive  of  literary  work.  Tlie  learned  man  was  ro.spi'cted. 
the  itinerant  story-teller,  rhapsodist,  or  readier  was  heartily  wel- 
comed wherever  he  went,  and  the  stage-ropresontati<ms  of  the 
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legends  always  attracted  audiences.  It  is  a  significant  flxct  that 
the  ancient  liturature  lias  liceii  handed  down  for  centuries  in 
manuf^rript  form  in  a  country  where  the  ravai^es  of  temiites 
ncressiliiti'  tli*^  fn  tjm'iit  ivro|)yin;^^  of  hooks.  Nor  arc  the  old 
rnnumf'es  tniworihy  of  iittmtion.  llicy  represent,  after  idl,  th« 
kind  cif  litenitom  prevalent  in  En^daml  itself  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  They  helong  to  cycles  which  deal  with  the  exploits*  uf 
some  hero  much  as  our  mediae val  cycles  dealt  with  Charlemagne, 
Arthur,  or  Alexander.  Indeed  in  the  last  case  there  is  even 
identity,  for  I  he  Mabiy  romaiu'e  of  Alexander  is  based  tipon  the 
pseu<lo-( 'allisthcTics  stnrv  which  liatl  so  i^^reat  anrnHneneeon  the 
early  literulure  of  almost  every  iiimlern  European  lann;uago. 
iWks  of  tliis  type  may  m»t  appcixl  to  the  modern  Englishman, 
hut  they  represent  the  rruid  along  which  his  own  culture  has 
travelk^d,  "nd  the  destruction  of  tlii,^  road  will  hardly  expedite 
the  progress  *tf  our  Asiatic  fellow-subjects. 

Modern  tlrinkei's  concern  theuiselves  with  nioro  than  mere 
literary  and  scientiKc  instruction.  They  devote  direct  attention 
to  training  tlic  i>owers  of  thought  and  of  obser\^ation,  the 
inventive  faculty,  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  physical  frame. 
From  this  oatholic  stand iM»int  the  sn|K^riority  of  Eurof)eans  over 
the  more  primitive  Asiatics  is  not  always  evident.  ITic  division 
of  lal)our  makes  a  nuxn  very  dc[H^ndcnt  on  his  commimity  and 
limits  his  power  tu  shift  for  himself  In  manual  dexterity,  in 
quickness  t<^  observe  and  to  utilise  the  gifts  of  natiu-e,  the  native 
of  the  Indinn  islan«Ls  has  much  tu  teath  us.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  in  Ins  fatuous  work  on  the  ihilay  Arcliipelago  gives 
many  iiiKlunccs  of  this.  He  explains  how  in  Bali  gundiiirrels 
were  h*Yvd  l>y  the  use  of '*a  basketful  of  stones."  and  adds  that 
**  when  examining  one  of  the  handsome.  welbHnishe<l  and  ser\nce- 
able  guns,  it  was  very  liar*l  to  realise  the  fact  that  tlicy  had  been 
made  from  first  to  last  with  tools  luirdly  suHieicnt  for  an  English 
blacksmith  to  make  a  horse-shoe."  This  industry  niav  perish 
hiefore  mechanical  competition ;  the  ingenuity  and  dexterity 
whieh  it  evinces  <lcserve  a  better  fate.  Object-lessons  are  in  use 
in  English  schools  to  train  powei^s  of  thought  and  <»lkservatiun 
l*ut  they  demand  exceptional  gifts  in  the  teacher  and  are  not 
always  suix^essful,  A  lesson  on  the  frog,  given  (in  the  writers 
presence)  at  a  well-known  training  college,  was  illustratetl  by 
some  spa\ni  (which  proved  to  be  a  snairs),  a  tadpole,  and  a  full- 
gnnvu  iVog  ( whieli  was  reallv  a  toad).  Transplante<l  bv  ciHle 
regulations  to  a  Malay  St^ite,  the  object-lesson  resolves  itself  into 
a  brief  lecture  on  (let  us  s^iy)  the  bical  butialo.  illustrated  bv 
a  picture  of  an  English  prize  ox.  Yet  the  Asiatic  can  l»e  a  most 
excellent  observer.  Manual  training,  again,  if  carried  out  on 
Western  lines,  necessitates  tlie  builuuig  of  a  costly  workshop ; 
the  native  with  a  few  simple  tools  can  develop  resource  as 
well  t\s  train  the  hand  and  the  eye. 

English  training  is,  however*  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction to  which  most  attention  is  being  devoted  in  the 
Kiisiern  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  given  pre- 
ibiminanco  over  other  studies  in  the  days  of  Lord  Mac^nlav, 
who  held  that  it  was  the  pro|5er  mediunr  through  which  India 
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should  he  introtlacocl  to  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe.  In 
success  has  l>ccn  extensively  advertised  by  tlie  honours  won  bv 
Asiatic  students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  nic^l 
imjKjrtJint  practical  fcixture  in  any  system  of  instnietion  is  the 
object  which  prompts  pupils  la  suck  it.  In  this  case  the 
imtive  student  knows  tluit  a  knowledge  of  Enj^lish  htiH  a  pecu* 
Tiiur)'  value  in  itself  and  is  the  nm\  to  all  hij^h  advance- 
ment. Ho  studies  the  langiiafi^e  as  thtiugh  he  were  workinjr  for 
a  profession,  and  regards  his  school  as  a  technical  one.  the 
essence  of  which  is  that  it  sh<iuld  hirn  out  master-workinea 
His  tCiichers  do  not  always  take  lu's  view  nf  the  qiiestioii.  They 
hold,  plausil^ly  enough,  that  English  instruction  shouhi  lie 
rogardcMl  as  n  mental  training  to  he  diftVised  as  widely  »* 
pos,sihlc,  and,  to  bring  about  this  end,  they  found  cheap 
sehoolH  which  often  do  not  leach  more  than  the  elements 
of  the  language,  nr  they  enlarge  tlicir  classes  till  pr<:>per 
indi%idual  atlcntion  is  imjK)ssil>le.  This  pilicy  injurt*s  the 
better  S(;ho(»ls  by  uiidci^iclling  them ,  whilu  by  not  giving  the 
pupils  what  they  want,  it  creates  a  disiippointCH^l  and  discon- 
tented class.  It  IS,  at  least,  questionable  whether  the  acqmsiticm 
of  a  smattercr  s  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue  is  of  serious  value  as 
ment;il  discipline.  English  in  bt^ginning  to  play  in  the  FaikI  ihe 
part  which  Liitin  was  playing  in  EuroiK'  wlicn  Dante  wn>fe  his 
treatise  iie  rtdgari  44tMjHfo;  its  utHloubtctI  merits  as  it  metliuni 
of  instruction  for  tlic  cultured  atid  pr-ifcssional  classes  are  leniiing 
its  advocates  to  encroach  upon  I  he  province  of  vernacular  and 
industrial  c<lucation  thi"ougli  which  alone  the  nui.s.se8  can  he 
inrtuenred. 

The  ilciNirtnicnt  of  English  St uxlics  has  a  spi^cial  interest  for 
the  prat  tical  teacher  owing  to  the  dit^crcnces  in  structure,  sound 
and  ideology  whicli  exist  lM*twecn  our  o\mi  tongue  and  the 
languages  of  the  East.  Phenomena  sut-h  as  '*  ImbU'English  "an«l 
"  pidgin-English  '*  can  be  trai*c<l  to  the  ditficulties  exjHfricm^al 
by  varifHis  races  in  trying  to  master  our  idioms  and  prtmuntiii- 
tion.  Asiatic  languages  differ  greatly-  A  <  'hincsc-sjiciiking  )h)\ 
meets  with  all  sorts  of  initial  troubles ;    a   Malay  is  nuxxtcil  bv 
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il  buj^iits  by  displ 


our  granunar  lait  not  by  phonetics:  a  Tannl  bi'giits  by  display- 
ing a  certain  deeeptive  fluency.  rnfortunatvly  our  n'lethods'of 
instruction  make  no  allowance  for  racial  distinctions  :  the  very 
lK»oks  in  use  are  those  met  with  in  London  s44k>o1s.  sa  that  the 
Malay  or  Chinese  child,  at  two  degrees  tlistance  from  the  equator 
reads  tales  of  Christmas  trees  and  of  robins  playing  in  the  snow 
The  waste  of  time  and  effort  under  su^b  conditions  is  i^nomuuis. 
An  Asiatic  l>oy  is  not  a  ppifound  iniuginalivc  thinker  able  ta 
picture  to  himself  forcio;n  conditions  arul  to  appi*ehend  gnunnui- 
tical  distinctions  which  have  no  etpiivalenls  in  the  indetinite 

f>hraseology  of  his  own  tongue.  He  is  diligent  enough  and 
earns  his  rules  and  his  inflections  by  heart,  but  he  can  do  no 
more,  A  practical  test  (such  as  tlait  of  oixfuinjj  a  dcw»r  and  ask- 
ing the  boys  to  describe  the  action)  reveals  the  noUowness  of  the 
instruction  given.  **  Ho  onen  the  door,"  "  he  0[)eiiiiig  the  doar," 
and   siiuilar   fvnswers    will   indicate  clearly  enough  how  Htile 
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relmnce  can  be  placed  upon  mental  translations  from  the 
vernacular.  A  Malacca  boy,  after  five  \Turs' study  of  Enrffeh, 
ffave  the  following  written  description  of  a  nig:  "He  heaalike 
dog,  he  tail  like  cow,  he  feather  like  buffalo.**  Even  in  the 
advanced  classes  the  mechanical  spirit  of  reliance  ondictionaries 
and  written  definitions  of  meanings  evinces  itself  in  explanations 
such  as  the  paraphrasing  of  the  expression  "his  funds  were 
exhausted  "  by  the  phrase  '*  his  government  securities  were  tired 
out."  Errors  such  as  these  cease  to  be  amusing  when  they 
point  to  diligence  in  the  boy  and  lack  of  method  in  nis  teacher* 
The  conditions  under  which  English  is  taught  to  Asiatics  bean 
no  analog'  to  those  met  with  in  an  ordinary  London  elementary 
school,  fhey  approach  rather  to  the  conditions  under  which  a 
foreign  language  is  taught  in  our  own  cbuntry  or  our  own 
language  on  the  Continent.  Of  course  the  circumstances  are ' 
not?  identical.  A  public-school  boy  can  only  devote  two  or  three 
hours  a  week  to  French  or  German;  a  Chinese  boy  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  gives  his  whole  time  to  English.  Nevertheless 
more  is  to  be  learnt  by  the  study  of  the  methods  of  foreign- 
language  teaching  than  by  ob8er\'ation  of  the  instruction  given 
in  public  elementar}'  schools.  The  "Specitd  Reports"  issued  by 
the  Education  Department  upon  the  "New  *  or  "Direct** 
Method  adopted  in  the  best  German  schools  have  enabled  cer- 
tain experiments  to  be  made  (in  Singapore)  to  test  the  practi- 
cability of introducingan  improved  system  of  instniction  into 
our  Asiatic  schools.  Tlie  general  features  of  the  test  (which  was 
of  a  very  partial  character)  may  be  briefly  indicated.  A  pupil 
was  first  taught  the  names  of  the  objects  m  the  class-room  and 
asked  to  state  in  a  complete  sentcnce(f  .</.,  "  this  is  a  desk  *')  what 
each  was.  He  then  learnt  the  names  of  the  colours,  and  by  con- 
necting them  with  the  objects  in  the  class-room  {e.g., "  the  desk  is 
black, "  this  is  a  black  desk  *')  he  was  introduced  to  the  use  of  the 
adjective.  He  was  then  exercised  in  the  distinction  lietween  the 
singular  and  the  plural  and  the  use  of  the  wonls  "  is  "  and  *'  are." 
The  prepositions  jjresented  no  ditticulties ;  an  object  would  l>e 
held  HI  some  position  relative  to  another  and  the  pupil  would  In) 
asked  to  state  where  it  was — e.g.,  "  the  book  is  on  the  table/'  "  it 
is  over  the  table/'  or  *'  it  is  beside  the  table/*  &c.  The  com- 
parison of  adjectives  was  easily  illustrated.  The  verb  was  first 
taught  in  the  imperative,  then  in  the  present  indicative, 
the  past,  and  the  future — in  each  ease  by  "action  leasons.*' 
While  elementary  grammar  was  being  taught  in  this  way,  the 
use  of  wall-pictures  enabled  the  pupils  to  continually  exercise 
their  vocabulary  and  to  greatly  extend  it.  Holzel's  series  of  four 
pictures,  "  The  Seasons/*  was  used  to  suggest  or  explain  no  less 
than  twelve  hundred  different  wonls. 


♦  I  once  saw  in  a  list  of  definitions  dictated  hy  the  teacher  the  following 
explanation  :  "  Native  home — a  place  where  i)lenty  of  tea  ktows.^'  I  traciHl 
thiH  to  ^  passage  in  a  chapter  on  tea  in  which  Assam  is  given  as  tlie  **  native 
home''  ot.  the  plant.  The  unsuitability  of  hoth  methods  und  l)ooks  is 
always  acceptecl,  hy  unreasoning  conservatism,  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
situation. 
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The  experiment,  m  far  as  it  went,  was  verj'  successtul.^  The 
boys  soon  began  to  spmk  rcudily  and  a^curatelyt  and  took  a  lively 
interest  in  these  convcrsation-lessonjs.  The  I'eur  was  uxpressed 
tliat  the  system  would  ho  a  failure  owinnr  to  thn  limitL'sd  know- 
ledge of  English  pxsiiessed  by  many  of  the  poorly-paid  elumtm- 
tarv  tttichers,  but  this  anxiety  proved  p>ounclless.  An  iasinietor 
of  limited  attainments  must  be  supplied  with  a  book  in  which 
the  proposed  course  is  very  f?learly  explained,  aiui  in  which 
sjifiiples  of  questionn  are  ijlentifully  given.  Given  such  a  hook, 
lie  often  works  very  weft,  having  a  keen  appreciation  of  hiii 
piipil?^'  diHicuUies  and  an  inexliaustihlo  patience  which  eniihles 
iiini  to  d<j  his  work  with  greut  thoroughness,  and  U»  see  that 
the  answering  of  tjnestions  is  not  confined  to  the  more  voluble 
members  of  the  class* 

No  origiimlitv,  of  courHe,  is  claimed  tor  the  linos  ol  the 
experimctit,  Ihej'  resemble  somowhut  closely  the  "Berlitz" 
system,  and  les8  closely  the  '*  Gouin  "  system,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fiict  they  were  based  on  a  )>ortion  of  a  work,  Thr  EtujUtJi 
HiiiiUnt,  by  Dr.  Hauskneeht,  of  Kiel.  Unfurtui lately  the 
experiment  docs  not  go  &ir  enough.  It  is  still  necessary  tii 
prepare  a  scries  of  •*  Headers  "  suitctl  lor  eli^s  tise  and  to  devise 
a  succession  of  object-lessons  for  improving  and  varying  the 
vociibiilary  while  traiinnj:^  the  observation  and  imparting  useful 
genend  knowledge.  It  is  rdso  a  question  whether  these  conver- 
Silt  inn-lessons  should  couimencti  after  the  raasterj^  of  the 
alphabet  and  of  simple  syllabie  eombt nations,  or  should  Im? 
purely  oral  lessons  given  while  the  pupil  is  actually  lejirniiighis 
A  B  C.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  latter  ullertiative  should 
not  be  prae tiddly  tested  under  limitations  which  would  make 
allowance  for  the  pttpilVs  tender  years. 

Tlie  fptestionof  the  administration  of  an  Education  Depurnntm 
in  an  Asiatic  dcitcndcnry  deserves  a  (jiLssing  notiiH?.  Kidus  and 
regulations  cannot  rreiUe  gmwl  toa<hing,  though  they  may  injuR^ 
it,  A  gotwl  ccmU?  is  one  whiih  allows  diseretiou  U>  tile  goal 
tejifiher  while  controlling  the  careless  anil  the  idle,  A  code  eaimot 
Ik?  judged  without  rcfei^^ueo  to  local  conditions,  for  it  exists  to 
meet  those  cotKlitions.  It  is  often  aasumed  that  a  libcnd 
exiKjnditure   of  money  snttices  to  give  good  public  instruction. 


*  *M>wingto  my  having  ucte^l  iu  otlier  fti»]ioiutni**nt>^  and  having  hsH-Ji 
away  oa  leave,  it  was  llnvt'  rears  when  [  returned  in  Aiuru»t  and  U«ik  ui" 
my  ilntien  .nint^*  1  had  last  held  an  annual  iuHju'ction.  T  wa**  ven*  rimcn 
Hiruck  Uy  the  general  imiiruveiiient  which  had  bikeri  idac'c  in  the  HU€>nd 
in  the  quality  of  the  teach in)^  at  most  of  the  EujjfliMh  schcMd?*  iu  SiiijKapi>nv 
ThiH  wa.H,  I  am  glpi  tn  .-^ay,  e^ipvittlly  notitieable  in  the  ttsarJiin^  of  Kiy^i^ 
to  iioys  to  whom  it  in  a  fortnpi  lati^siiaxe*  An  atteuifit  i»  lading  iiuule  in 
many  of  the  liej*t  hcUwIh  with  gi-eat  succen.^  to  di^nar*!  the  u>*e  of  thr  xtx 
naeular  jw  far  aw  jiosMihle  even  in  tlie  lnwej*tstandanlH,  and  the  childr^'n  wr 
acx'Uj^tonied  to  frame  Knplish  Hentem-e-s  conversationaUy  from  th»*Jr  evarlin^t 
ftchoolday*!*"— From  the  Annua  I  ]ler*ort  (for  IfioO)  on  the  iMuo  r  '  -art- 
laent,  Straita  8eltleinent»,  by  Mr.  J,  B,  Khnua,  lnsj>ector  of  S*  \  x\u 
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Imliscriniiimte  generality  may  ilefcat  its  own  eiidsi.  A  liberal 
grant  fur  the  training  of  pii^jil  tcni'Iiers  may  en^jourat^e  their 
(employ nitiiit  while  iinder  trainin^^,  and  their  d^isniissjil  when,  on 
I'econ ling  useful  ma-stern,  tliev  t'euHe  to  Ik3  grant-earning  units. 
The  Endish  regulations  which  make  only  a  slight  ditterenee 
(one  sliilling)  in  the  grant  allowed  per  pupil  to  a  giKxl  and  to  a 
.second-mte  seh*M>I  would  Ik*  mnvorkuble  in  the  EtLst.  The 
average  salary  of  a  master  in  a  leading  Straits  seh^xil  varies  from 
£100  to  £150  a  year;  in  some  of  the  worst  it  talis  to  £15  or  £20. 
With  a  weak  administratit>n,  or  ^nth  rules  whieh  set  little 
tin^aneial  premium  on  tjthrieney,  the  poorly-paid  tea* 'her  ^vill 
drive  out  the  highly-piid  as  surely  Jis  Imse  coin  drives  out  good, 
Some  headmasters,  with  an  eye  to  their  immethate  interests  or 
to  the  hy|H>thetieal  hard  vase  whieh  proverhially  makes  Ijad  law, 
ai'e  anxious  to  limit  departmeiaal  control  even  when  it 
only  exists  for  their  protertiiiu. 
]K>ssibly  be  justifiable  when  charity 
in  revenue;  it  is  indefensible  when 
underpiyment  of  teachers,  the  oven 
ticiency    in    equipment    and     inferior 


"  Underselling  "  may 
makes  gcKxl  the  loss 
it  is  etteeted  iry  the 
'owding  of  < classes,  de- 
i  nstr  aetion     jjeneral  1  v. 


The  Asiatic  parent  is  not  usually  in  a  pf^sition  to  discriminate 
l->etween  the  real  e^lneationist  and  the  scholastic  charlatatL 
Only  blind  optimism  will  l»elieve  that  the  true  interests  of  a  school 
will  never  l)o  sul)ordii»ated  to  pei^onal  ambitions,  to  missionary 
aims,  to  anti-religions  bias  or  to  seltish  economy.  A  code,  there- 
lore,  may  leave  considerable  tliscretion  in  matters  of  detail  to 
headmasters  provided  it  retains  fiir  the  Ciovermnent  and  the 
general  public  the  necessjiry  checks  en  the  misdirection  of  public 
instruction. 

The  Jajmncse— the  premier  Asialir  nation — claim  that  they 
liave  adapted  Western  eivilisatioii  to  their  neetls.  They 
have  now  ceased  to  import  instructors,  and  send  their  own 
students  to  Euro|X)  to  study  our  institutions  ami  select  what  is 
must  suitable  for  the  j^eculiar  conditions  of  Ja|>an.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  the  symjuithetic  study  of  ednvatiimal  condi- 
tions in  the  East  may  prcccHle  the  imptisition  uf  cobles  and 
systems  of  instruction*  Such  a  stu<ly  should  not  l»e  a  narn iw 
one,  limitcHl,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  the  results  of  examina- 
tions, as  though  the  value  of  intellectual  soil  should  be 
judged  by  the  numl»er  of  seedlings  planted  in  it  rather 
than  by  the  cnm  wliich  it  vnn  !>e  ultimately  made  to 
yichl  *Xor  should  the  standard  be  too  exchjsiveiy  natiuna], 
misjudging  A?^iatic  |M>wers  much  as  a  Ik)V  of  mathe- 
matical ability  may  Ikj  pronouncctl  dull  in  a  classical  school 
There  is  no  lack  ol  talent  among  our  English  masters,  but  there 
is  an  absence  of  that  experimental  study  of  real  conditions  which, 
by  evolving  better  methods,  may  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
avenige  native  teacher.  The  gifted  man  is  content  with  his  o\\  n 
tuetln>ds  which  presupjxise  the  existence  of  talent;  he  has  little 
but  contempt uotis  criticism  for  his  less  fortunate  colleagues. 
The  cleverer  lx)ys  push  their  way  to  the  front  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  and,  once   in    the  scholarship  classes,   reteive  every 
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attention.  The  {general  result  may  Ije  best  Hummiirised  in  a 
political  hiuiile:  We  are,  at  Ixniit,  crcatiiu^  an  Asiatic  governing 
clash  rather  than  Asiatic  races  capable  of  self-^venmieiit.  Can 
suchji  system  be  considered  mitional,  and  is  it  the  ciicl  which 
its  folmders  had  in  view  i  The  study  of  the  people  theuiselveb 
will  best  supply  the  answer. 

R  J.  Wilkinson 
July,  11)01. 
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By  Mr.  D.  J.  Maclicod,  Chief  Sui^erintendent  of  Edacatiou,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

0.  Memorandum  on  Agri(;ultural  Education  in  Canada. 

By  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  Director  of  Dominion  Experimental  Farmb. 

10.  Note  on  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fond  for  the  dev«lopniABt  of 
iiual  and  practical  instn      *      '        '  .     •    .    ^ 

By  Mr.  Si.  E.  Sadler. 


manual  and  practical  instniction  in  primary  Mlkools  in  Canada. 


B.  Newfoundland— 

Newfoundland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

I.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Suiierintendent  of 
Church  of  England  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

II.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Milligan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Methodist  Sohooln  in  Newfoundland. 

C.  West  Indies— 

1.  Jamaica,  The  System  of  Education  in. 
Part  I.  with  Apiiendices. 

By  the  Hon.  T.  Cap])cr,  Su|»erintending  Insiieotor  of  Schools, 
Jamaica. 

Part  II. 

Prc|>arcd  from  olticial  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

British  Ctuiana,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  \\,  Blair,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  British  Cuiana. 

The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Elementary  and  Higher  Schools  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Compileil  from  official  documenlH  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 


This  volume  (G4.  416)  can  l>e  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  buolueller,  from 

EYRE  AND  SPOlTtSWOOOE,  EAST  HARDING  8TRE1CT,  Klkkt  Strkr,  E.C.  ;  or 

OLIVER  &  BOYD,  EDINBURGH  ;  or 
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A.  Afkka— 

1.  Cape  Colooy,  The  HiHtory  and  Presenf  State  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.,  Sections  1-74. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Muii,  B.  A.,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education, 
Cape  Town. 
Part  I.,  Sections  75  to  end,  Part  H.  and  Part  III. 

Preiiared  from  official  documenttt  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Natal 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Australia— 

1.  -New  South  WalcH,  The  Si^stem  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  De|»artment  of 
Public  Instruction  for  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Victoria^  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  The  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
Victoria. 

3.  Quecnslanil,  The  Svstem  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.   G.   Anderson,  M.A.,    Under   Secretary  for   Public 
Instruction,  Queensland. 

4.  Ta.Hmania,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentynmn. 

o.  South  AuHtralia,  The  System  of  Education  in 

By  Mr.  C.  U  Whitham,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  South  Australia. 

6.  Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,   Inspector  General  of  Schools,  Western 
Australia. 

C.  New  Zealand— 

New  Zealand,'  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  by  ^Ir^  M.  E.  Sadler,  from  ofliciHl  docuiiicnU  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Education  lor  New  Zta'and. 

D.  Ceylon—  * 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  Eiiucatiou  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Public  instruction,  and  Mr.  A. 
Van  Cuylenburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

E.  Malta— 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in.  ... 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliaferro,  Director  of  Education,  Malta. 
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'  "VSfiime  4  of  Special  Reports  contamB  the  following 

papers  :— 

A.  Dominion  of  Canada— 

1.  Ontario,  The  System  of  Education  in. 
.    .   .  Prepared  from  official  documents    supplied    by    the    Education 

Department  of  Ontario. 

•2.  Quebec,  The  System  of  Fkiucation  in  the  Province  of. 

Prepare<l  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  K.  Balfour. 

'3.  Nova  Scotia,  Th6  System  of  Education  in. 

By   Mr.    A.    H.   MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova 
Scotia. 

4.  New  Brunswick,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Professor  J.  Brittain,  Instructor  in  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 

5.  Manitolja,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twenty  man. 

6.  North- West  Territories,  The  System  of  Education  in  the. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

7.  British  Columbia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  K.  Balfour. 

8.  Prince  Edward  Island,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  D.  J.  Maclicod,  Chief  Sui^erintendent  of  Education,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

9.  Memorandum  on  Agricultural  Eilucation  in  Canada. 

By  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  Director  of  Dominion  Experimental  Farms. 

10.  Note  on  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fond  for  the  dev^loptiieot  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  in  primary  sdiools  in  Omaila. 

By  Mr.  Si.  E.  Siwller. 

B.  Newfoundland— 

Newfoundland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

I.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Suiierintendent  of 
Church  of  England  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

II.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Milligan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of 
MethodiHt  School**  in  Newfoundlaml. 

C.  West  Indies— 

1.  Jamaica,  The  System  of  Education  in. 
Part  I.  with  Api»endices. 

By  the  Hon.  T.  Capper,  Su]»erintending  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Jamaica. 

Part  11. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

British  Guiana,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  AV.  Blair,  Cliicf  Inspector  of  Schools,  British  Guiana. 

Tlie  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Elementary  and  Higher  Schools  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Compileil  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 


This  volume  (G4.  416)  can  l>e  obUined,  either  directly  or  throogb  any  buokaeller  from 
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A.  Afkica— 

1.  Cape  Colony,  The  History  and  Presenf  State  of  EdncatioB  n. 

Part  I.,  Sections  1-74. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Muir,  B.  A.,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education. 

Part  I.,  ^tions  75  to  end,  Part  H.  and  Part  III. 

Prepared  from  official  documentti  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Education,  NataL 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Australia— 

1.  'New  South  Wales,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  New  South  Wales. 

2..  Victoria^  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  The  El<on.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
Victoria. 

.     3.  Queensland,  The  System  of  Education  iq. 

By  Mr.  J.   G.   Anderson,  M.A.,    Under   Secretary'  for   l\iblio 
Instructibn,  Queensland. 

4.  Tasmania,  The  System  of  Etlucation  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyminn. 

o.  South  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  C.  L^  Whitham,  Member  of  the  Boartl  of  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  South  Australia. 

6.  Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,   Inspector  General  of  Schools,  Western 
Australia. 

C.  New  Zealand— 

New  Zealand,'  The  Systeiu  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  by  ^JLr.,  M.  £.  Sadler,  from  ufticiul  ducuiiicntb  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Education  lor  New  Zta'and. 

D.  Ceylon—  ... 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Public  instruction,  and  Mr.  A. 
Van  Cuylenburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

E.  Malta— 

.  -  .< 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in.  ... 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliaferro,  Director  of  Education,  Malta. 
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Volume  6  of  Special  Beporta  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  Introduction. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill. 

2.  The  Masters  of  a  Preparatory  SchooL 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill 

3.  PreiNuatory  School  Equipment. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Ritchie. 

4.  The  Tune-table  of  Work  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  Frampton  SUllanl. 

5.  The  Preparatory  School  Curriculuni. 

By  Mr.  G.  Gidley  Robinson. 

6.  The  Place  of  the  Preparatory  School  for  Boys  in  Secondary  Edaeatioa  is 

England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

7.  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools,  and  their  Inflaeooa  on  Preparatory 

Schools. 

By  the  Rer.  the  Honourable  Canon  £.  Lyttelton. 

8.  Examinations  for  Entrance   Scholarships  at  the  Public  Schools.    Their 

Character  and  Effect  on  the  Educational  Work  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Eccles  Williams,  D.D. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother-Tongue  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  H.  C.  TilUrd. 

Ji.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  A.  M.  Curteln. 

V2,  Tlio  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  the  Uev.  F.  R.  Burrows. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Messrs.  E.  P.  Arnold  and  Fabian  Ware. 

14.  Tlie  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Allum. 

\o.  Natural  Science  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  Archer  Vassall. 

16.  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Prc|»aratory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Jame»  T.  Watts. 

17.  Art  Teaching  in  Prcparalor>'  Schools. 

By  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hine. 

18.  The  School  Workshop. 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

19.  Musis  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Earle,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Cheiiton. 
;W.  Singing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

Hy  Mr.  lioonard  C.  Venable?. 
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Volume  7  of  Special  Reports  contaiiui  the.  (o^owiliff 
Papers  :— 

1.  The  Kural  Scliools  of  NorthWef^t  France. 

Hy  Mc.Cioudeslej&.Brereton,  M.A,,  L.  6«  Lettcefs. 

2.  Hnral  Education  in  France. 

By  Mr.  John  C.  Meihl,  M.A. 


'rhlt  volume  (Cd.  8S4)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  througli  any  Boukaeller,  from 

EYRE  AND  8POTTI8WOODE,  EAST  HARDING  STRKKT,  PLKET  HTRm.  E.O.  ;  or 

OLIVER  A  BOYD,  EDIMBVROH  ;  or 

E.  PONSOXBY,  116,  Grafton  Strkkt,  Dublin. 

Price  U,  4^/. ;  Post  free  U.  Sit. 


The  Board  of  Education  issued  in  1900:— 

Report  on  Technical  and  Commercial  Education  in  East  Pni$>Hia,  Polan<l, 
Galicia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia. 

By  Mr.  Jamas  Baker,  F.R.O.S. 


Thia  viilume  (Cd.  419)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  throuffh  any  Rookteller,  from 
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E.  PONSONBY,  110,  Gbaktos  STRRRT,  Di  BUN. 


Price  (ki.  ;  Post  free,  Htf. 
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Eoonoiiiies  of  Pre|iHratory  Schools. 
By  tl»e  Ilev.  C\  Black, 

Preparation  for  Ibe  l^repAmtory  Holiool 
Uy  Mr  M  D,  Maii#,lieia. 

rr«i«initory  Koyn'  Sc^hooln  ii ruler  Lady  Pnncijml*. 
ily  Mr.  V.  l\  Olive. 

The  Preiiamtory  1  ieiwirtnient  at  PuUlic  Schoolii, 
Uy  Mr.  A,  T.  Afartiii. 

The  Pre|iaratory  lle]kurtiiient  at  a  PiihlM^  SctinoL 
By  Mr.  T.  H.  Manon* 

The  Kebtion^  lietweeii  Public  and  l^paratoiy  S^hociU. 
By  the  Bev.  Uerliert  Bull 

Tlie  Pre[Miri4Wry  S<!hot>l  Product. 

By  the  licv.  H.  A.  JameK,  D.D. 

The  Preparatory  School  Prodnct. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Hoiiouralile  Canan  E.  Lytlelton. 

The  Pre],mratory  -Ht^hocd  Prodii<?t. 

B>'  Dr*  Hely  Hutehin^ion  AUnood. 

The  Preimratory  School  Prodaet* 
By  Mr.  Arthur  (\  Beuwn. 

The  Home  TnAinin;^  td  iliildren. 
r»y  Mtk  Pmnkliii, 

The  Po«Mihllity  of  Co- education  in  English  Preparatory  and  other  Secondary 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  B»ulley. 

Xotes  on  a  Prejiaratorj'  Sr-hool  fur  CUrl*^. 

Af*|iemlix,  
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/^     .  [IXTRODUCTORY   LETTER,] 

To  Sir  G.  W.  KEKEWICH,  K.C.B., 

Sccretjiry  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying 
report  which  gives  a  short  account  of  Education  in  the  Nether- 
lands. It  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A.,  and  will 
be  found  to  supplement  the  essay  on  Primary  Education  in  the 
Netherlands,  contributed  by  Mr.  Reginald  Balfour  to  Volume  « 
of  this  series  of  reports. 

More  than  once  in  our  history,  English  education  has  derived 
a<lvjuitage  and  stinuilus  from  the  study  of  the  schools  of  Holland, 
and  it  will  be  clear  to  the  reader  of  this  report  and  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
essay  how  nmch  the  educational  development  of  the  two  countries 
has  been  attected  by  the  tenacity  of  religious  conviction  which 
has  characterised  so  large  a  part  of  both  nations. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing,  on  behalf  of 
the  H'pecial  Inquiries  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education,  our 
thanks  for  the  courteous  and  generous  assistance  which  Mr.  Medd 
received,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiry,  from  those  who  were  best 
(piaiitied  to  help  him  in  his  task.  The  names  of  those  gentlemen 
for  whose  help  acknowledgment  is  especially  due  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Medd's  report. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  as  in  the  case  of  other  reports  in 
this  series,  the  writer  is  alone  responsible  for  the  opinions  therein 
expressed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Michael  E.  Sadler, 
Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports.; 

May,  1902.  *  V 
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These  notes  are  based  upon  an  inijuiry  recently  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  The  tlcsimbility  of 
studying  certain  aspects  of  etlucation  in  the  Netherlands 
was  first  suggust^l  to  me  l>y  Lord  Reav,  whose  extreme 
kindness  in  luniishing  me  with  the  best  introductions  made 
the  conditions  for  such  an  inquiry  iimusiiMlly  favourable 
and  ple^isant.  Of  late,  Dutch  schools  have  attracted  compara- 
tively little  attention  in  England.  It  ujav  be,  as  Matthew 
Arnoltl  seemed  to  feel,*  that  a  country,  wliuse  greatness  lies 
mainly  in  the  past,  Licks  the  interest  of  one  uhose  [leriod  of 
full  development  has  not  vet  been  reached.  It  is  not,  however, 
easy  to  explain  or  excuse  this  inditierence.     Both  politically  and 

"  Bducuitionally  we  have  owed  much  to  Holland,  ana  wo  may  still 
proHt  by  her  example.  No  nation  is  more  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause  of  education  :  the  reverence  lor  it  perme^ites  every  cIslss, 

l^Again,  no  nation  mora  closely  resembles  our  own.     There  is  the 
ime    tenacity   of  purpose,   the  same   pa.ssion   for    individual 

[liberty  and  distrust  of  urn  mcehuniual  processes  of  State  control, 
while  the  habits  of  life  and  modes  of  thought  are  not  dissimilar. 
Many  of  the  problems  by  which  we  are  perplexed  have  been 
solveil  New  types  of  schools  and  fonus  of  instruction,  suited 
to  modem  recjiurements,  have  boon  gradually  introduced.  At 
every  point  tne  system  bciirs  the  impress  of  the  national 
character  It  is  definite  in  aim,  methodical,  and  distinguished 
throughout  liy  sound  practicAl  common-sense.  It  may  also  fiurly 
claim  to  go  far  towartls  satisfying  the  educational  net*ds  of  tlio 
people.  In  several  particulars  it  appeals  directly  to  ourselves. 
The  long  struggle,  which  culmimitod  in  1889  in  the  frank 
recognition  of  denominational  schools,  shows  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  disregard  the  religious  convictions  of  any  large 
section  of  a  commumty.  All  educ^ition  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  Universities  luis  been  brought  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Government,  but  there  is  no  spirit  of  bure^iucracy.  Agricul- 
tural dlucmtion  has  become  completely  organised.  In  every 
branch  State-aid  and  lociil  or  private  initiative  are  happily 
combined. 

Within  the  hmits  of  this  paper  it  would  be  inmos.Hible  to  deal 
adeauately  with  the  system  in  its  entirety.  Although  the  urea 
of  tne  Netherlands  Is  but  a  fourth  of  tliat  of  England,  and  its 
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population  is  less  tliaii  a  fifth^ — fact.s  to  be  rcineniborcd  when 
estimating  the  relative  imporUmce  of  statistics — the  social  and 
economic  condition   ot"  the   people  varies  widely  in    different 
districts.     A  personal  acquaintance  with  each  of  these  dLstriets 
could  alone  justify  the  exprcsssion  of  an  opinion  upon  the  suita- 
bility or  otherwise  of  any  particular  type  of  school  lor  siich  v&riei' 
drcuuisUinces.     Jt  has  seemed  preferable,  therefore,  to  subniitj 
fiiw  notes  of  the  inore  distinctive  fa-itures  of  the  system,  trustiii 
that  they  may  Imd  others  to  further  inve^itigationr    Mr.  Balfour* 
has  written  so  exhaustively  upon  the  causes  which  led  t-o  the 
legislation  of  1889  and  1900,  and  has  so  fully   described  the 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  primary  education,  that 
it  is  tmnecessary  to  refer  to  tliem  hero  in  detail 


Primary  Educatiox, 

{Lager  Ondei^UHJn.) 

Infant  Schools  (Ikimarscholen)* — The  State  doe^  not  con- 
cern itself  vnlh  the  organization  of  infant  schools,  nor  d<»es 
it  gi*ant  certificates  for  theu*  teachers.  They  arc  left,  to  the  care 
of  private  societies  an^l  the  nuuiicipal  authorities  of  large  to^^Tis; 
the  latter  have  undertaken  the  work  of  organization  on  their 
own  account,  and  have  established  special  *^o]loges  for  Uuining 
the  teachers.  Probably  the  best  of  these  is  that  at  Leydea  At 
Amsterdam,  some  classes  for  infants  not  imder  live  years  of  ago 
have  been  annexed  to  the  free  public  schooL«.  The  supervision 
exercised  by  the  municipal  authorities  is  strict  An  example  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  Report  f  on  Elementary  Education  for 
Utrecht  Full  particulars  as  to  the  statl',  numlier  of  pupils,  etc., 
are  riven.  The  haid-niistress  of  each  school  must  reply  in 
detail  to  a  series  of  cjuestions  upon  the  sanitar}^  condition, 
ventilation,  and  lighting  of  the  premises,  the  water  supply,  the 
school  furniture,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  ulayCTOima  *  Tliis 
information  is  carefully  tabulated  for  the  local  School  Board  or 
Conunittee.  The  Report  J  speaks  with  warm  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  promote  habits  of  eleAulixicss,  ot 
their  devotion  to  the  children,  and  tijcir  ingenuity  in  devi&ing 
suitable  employments,  but  the  condition  of  all  the  schools  is  not 
quite  Siitis factory,  several  have  no  covered  playgroimd,  and  the 
benches  are  frequently  too  crowded.  C>ne  of  the  best  schools  U 
the  Joanna  School,  near  the  Weistraat,  of  which  Mej,  Visile  i* 
the  heiid'Tuistress.  She  has  twelve  assistant-teachers,  two  of 
whom  arc  qualitied  by  examination  to  act  as  head -mistress,  and 
the  mnuber  of  pupils  this  year  is  263.     Ganlens  surround  the 


In  **Si>ecial  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects/'  voL  8. 
t  A'ersliigoaitreiit  tlen  T<->e>itand  van  het  Lager  OnderwyaiadeOeiDe 
(Ttrecht,  19o0,  pp.  110,  138,  and  176, 

I  Ibid.  p.  m. 
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school,  which  has  two  exten^ve  plargrcHUKtsy  aihI  i*  s^iKx>^' 
garden  with  a  coTered  space  in  the  centre.  Theie  are  five  w^U 
lighted  class-rooms,  where  the  children  are  ocenpietl  as  itsiial. 
in  plaiting,  drawing,  arrangii^  htoeks»  and  so  €«l  No  r^iadin^ 
or  wiitii^  is  taught  at  the  Infimt  SchooL  All  the  bencW 
are  proTMled  with  backs,  and  each  bench  accommodates  tw\> 
chilaren.  At  the  Hague  I  visited  Mevr.  \-an  Calcnr  s  small  schiKj 
of  60  pupils,  the  fees  for  whom  are  £2  7^  6t/.  a  vear.  It  seemed 
to  be  excellently  organized,  and  I  saw  the  children  perfann  a 
variety  of  exercises  with  great  enjoyment  and  skill  Scone  of 
them  were  busy  in  the  school-garden,  attending  to  their  plants 
As  a  rule  In&nt  Schools  have  these  gardens,  and  the  extent  to 
which  "Nature- study"  is  encouraged  throughout  the  Dutdi 
system,  as  will  subsequently  be  shown,  is  one  of  its  most  notieixiblo 
featiu-es.  In  towns  children  usually  proceeil  to  the  primary 
school  at  the  age  of  six,  and  at  the  age  of  livo  in  the  ruml 
districts. 

Primary  Schools  {Lagere  Schdeny — To  understand  tlioprosont 
situation  it  will  be  nece^ssary  to  give  a  few  statistics.  For  tno  year 
1897,  Dr  Fabius,  one  of  the  three  District  Inpoctors  •  with  whom 
I  had  a  long  interview  at  Delft,  courteously  supnliod  mo  with  tho 
following  particulars  which  he  had  prepared  for  tho  Piuris 
Exhibition.  In  each  case  I  have  ouiitted  fractions  of  a 
florin: — 

State-aid  -  -  -  3,844,960  florins  (£320,413  tti^  8<l.) 
Municipal-aid  -  -  9,087,648  florinM  (l*757,3m  (kn.  Od.) 
School-fees     -        -        -        1,688,07Q  florins    _J£140,«73  ftM.  (M.) 

14,020.687  florins     (£1,218,390  I  In.  8d. )  t 

The  number  of  scholars  in  attondanco  w*ws  495,054,  and  tho 
cost  per  head  was  therefore  nearly  30  florins,  or  X2  1 58. 

In  addition  to  the  above  aid,  the  State  contributiHl  1,007.440 
florins  towards  the  maintenance  of  private  Roh(H)l8.  Tlu'ir 
scholars  numbered  224,361,  so  the  grant  per  head  was  about 
4J  florins,  or  7s.  6d.  The  rest  of  their  expenses  was  defrayed 
by  school  fees,  and  special  fiinds. 

The  expenses  incurred  through  tho  preparation  and  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  the  inspection  of  all  primary  ao)i<h)18,  and  tlio 
Sensions  of  the  teachers  of  public  schools  amounted  to  1,5(17,101 
orins,  which  brings  the  total  outlay  by  tho  State  and  thu 
mimicipal  authorities  to  15,607,247  florins. 

After  calculating  the  probable  cost  of  maintaining  tho  private 
schools,  Dr.  Fabius  finally  estimated  tho  annual  expondituro 
upon  primary  education  by  the  country  altogether  at  21,083,450 
florins.  The  population  in  1897  was  5,004,204.  and  thor()f«)ro 
the  charge  per  inhabitant  may  bo  said  to  have  been  4J  florins, 
or  rather  less  than  78.  3d. 


*  There  are  three  Chief  InHpectors  and  about  150  ordinary  InHiiectom 
iSchoolopzieneri)  for  primary  Hchoolii.  The  country  is  divided  inUj  three 
inspections,  and  Dr.  Fabius  is  *"  Chief  Inspector  (InMjjecUur)  in  the  iiecond 
Inspe^'tion. 

t  The  Dutch  florin  of  HX)  ceiita  is  of  the  value  of  1«.  8d.,  U  florinu,  there- 
fore, equal  a  pound  Hterling. 
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A  oomparison  of  the  official  statistics  taken  from  the  Govon- 
ment  Reports  for  1890  and  1900  will  indicate  the  progrsBi  made 
during  recent  years : — 


No.  of  pablio  Schooli      • 
No.  of  private  Schools    - 
No.  of  soholan  at  poblin  Sehoda 
No.  of  seholan  at  private  Sohools 
Free  Sdiolan  .... 
Infant  Schools  > 
No.  of  Scholars 


The  following  table  gives  the  ages  of  children  at  primaijr 
schools : — 


Year. 

Below  6. 

From  6-9. 

From  9-12. 

AboTslS. 

ISSO 
1899 

19,400 
17,435 

256,210 
297,806 

97a;S» 

100^747 

There  has  been  a  sensible  reduction  in  the  percentage  of 
children  who  do  not  attend  school  at  all,  within  the  past  ten 
years. 


Year. 

Estimated 
population. 

No.  of  children 

of  school  age, 

i.e.  frumO  to  12. 

No.  not  npon  the 

regiHter  of  any 

School. 

Percentage. 

Jan.  1,  1890 
Jan.  1,  1900 

4,605,032 
5,ia3,024 

eoi.avj 

671,711 

71,821 
57,518 

oearlj  12  p.c 
Aboat  Si  p.c 

In  general,  the  schools — especially  the  urban  schools — are  fully 
as  much  entitled  to  praise,  as  they  were  when  Cuvier  visited 
them  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  Cousin  in  1836.  One  remark 
in  the  lattcr's  Report,  quoted  bv  M.  Buisson,  illustrates  the 
advanced  views  held  in  the  Netherlands  at  that  early  period 
upon  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls. 

"  Unc  chase,"  he  wrote,  "  a  cheque  no8  habitudes  dans  lea  ^coles  boUand- 
aises :  c'ent  ipe  Ton  y  rc(^*oit  les  fillcA  aussi  bieu  que  les  gar^ns.  LW 
nous  a  reiterc  ])artout  ]'a88i^rtion  ((ue  1  on  n*avait  jamais  remarque  dlncon- 
venient ;  et  coinme  cet  usage  s'observe  non  sculenient  dana  les  Socles  de 
f)auvres,  niais  aussi  dans  toutes  les  t^coles  bourgeoises^  oil  les  parenta  paicnt 
des  retributions  assez  fortes,  et  serai  en  t  niaitres  de  disposer  autrement  de 
leurs  enfants,  nous  avons  ete  obligees  d'ajouter  foi  k  ce  t^moignage,"* 


Pictionnairc  de  Pedagogic,  pt.  L  torn  iL,  p.  2231. 
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It  would  bo  interesting  to  know  whether  the  early 
association  with  the  Netherhx!ids  accounts  for  the  pre- 
valence of  the  custom  in  the  United  States.  Irregidarity 
of  attendance^  notably  in  the  ruml  districts,  has  hitherto  been 
the  obstacle  to  the  complete  etHciency  of  the  schools.  The 
Inspectors  constantly  coinplnin  of  this  in  their  Reports,  and 
could  see  no  remedy  except  through  a  law  of  compulsorj^ 
attendance.  Eventually,  such  a  law  was  passed  in  1900,  but  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only.  Fees  were  still  retained. 
The  Ijaw  of  1889  had  made  the  payment  of  school  fees,  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  20  cents  per  month,  obli|Tatory  excoot  for 
poor  children,  whose  fees  may  be  reniitteib  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  so  tleuiocratic  a  nation  should  not  consider  free 
education  the  neeessiiry  corollary  to  compulsion.  They  not  un- 
reasonably believe  that  people  atttich  more  value  to  that  which 
costs  them  something.  Both  the  Laws  of  1889  and  1900  are  set 
out  in  fidl  in  Mr.  Balfour s  paper.,  referred  to  aliove.  It  may 
however,  be  convenient  to  repeat  here  the  article  of  the  latter 
Law,  which  delines  the  duration  of  sehooblife : — 

Art.  3  :— "The  obligation  to  jiroyide  that  the  child  shall  be  placed  at  a 
pnmiiry  nchool  begins  as  sof>n  an  it  has  reached  the  tige  of  seven.  This 
ijfiUgation  ceases  as  soon  as  the  child  has  Vicen  six  years  a  pupil  of  a  primary 
8ehcK>l^  and  has  gone  through  all  the  classeat  or,  when  the  instruction  is 
given  m  classes  which  take  up  a  longer  time  than  six  years,  so  many  cla?wes 
as  include  a  i>eri<Mi  of  six  years,  jn'ovided  that  in  the  last  case  the  oCiligiitiou 
does  not  cease  until  die  i-hild  has  reached  the  age  of  twelve  and  has  passtxl 
through  the  claas  in  which  it  wa*?  placed  on  reaching  that  age,  A  child, 
which  on  its  admission  to  the  school,  is  at  ouce  i^laced  in  a  higher  chiss, 
shall  W  considered  to  have  passed  through  the  i»eriod  of  instruction  whirh 
tiie  lower  class  or  classes  tate  up.  The  oltHgation  ceases  in  any  case  if  the 
child  has  passed  through  the  class  m  which  it  wha  phvced  on  reaching  the 
age  of  thirteen/* 

To  meet  the  demand  for  child-labour  in  the  rural  districts, 
at  certain  seasons,  Artitde  13  of  the  Act  wisely  pro\'ides  that 
the  local  Inspector  "  may  grant  a  temporary  exemption  from 
attendance  at  school  in  behalf  of  work  in  or  for  the  occupation  of 
agriculture,  gfirdening,  tending  cattle,  etc,  to  children  who,  in  the 
last  six  months  prccciling  theapplicjition,  have  regularly  attended 
school,  for  not  more  than  six  weeks  annually,  not  reckoning  the 
va*mtions/'  A  vlnld  is  considered  to  have  attended  regularly 
who  for  two  consecutive  months  has  not  been  absent  on  more 
than  two  occasions  without  reasonable  excuse.  The  above  pro- 
vision serves  a  double  puriwse.  It  removes  the  objection  of 
farmers  and  parcnLs  to  the  loss  of  a  child's  services,  when  work 
upon  the  land  is  most  pressing,  and  it  acts  as  a  direct  incentive 
to  regular  attendance.  There  are  no  half-time  schools,  and 
this  temporary  exemption  granted  to  children  for  definite  em- 
ployment is  in  every  way  preferable  to  closing  a  school  without 
any  guarantee  that  the  Children  will  be  engaged  in  any  usefiU 
occupation.  A  child  nuist  be  at  least  ton  years  old  l>efore  it  cau 
obtam  leave  of  absence,  and  there  nnist  l>e  substantial  reasons 
for  every  application.  It  is  innnaterial  at  what  period  of  the 
year  the  leave  is  granted.     For  instant^e,  last  April,  at  Hemrik, 
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five  children  weire' allowed  to  be  absent  for  six  weeks  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  That  the  conditions,  upon  which  the  exemp- 
tion is  given,  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  is  apparent  from  the 
number  of  children,  whose  applications  have  been  refused.  It 
is  too  early  yet  to  say  how  far  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  regard 
to  compulsory  attendance  will  be  enforced,  but  the  Inspectors  do 
not  anticipate  any  difficulty.  Personally,  I  found  the  attendance 
remarkably  good.  In  many  schools  it  is  rare  to  find  any  child 
absent.  In  others,  the  average  attendance  is  95  per  cent  At 
one  of  the  Hague  public  schools,  on  examining  the  register,  it 
appeared  that  of  495  scholars  only  22  were  absent,  and  of  these 
5  were  ill  and  one  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  to  attend 
some  religious  ceremony.  Thus  the  number  of  those  un- 
accounted for  did  not  exceed  sixteen. 
/.  App.  A.        The  Law  of  1889  prescribes  the  follo¥ring  as  obligatory  sub- 

foT  specimea  I'ects  for  all  primary  schools :  — 
time-tables.    "^  r  J 

a.  Heading. 

b.  Writing. 

c.  Arithmetic. 


Elements  of  the  Dntc}i  language. 
Elements  of  the  History  of  Holland. 
Elements  of  Geography. 
Nature-study  {Keimisder  Natuur). 
Singing. 

First  exercises  in  Drawing. 
Gymnastic  exercises  or  Drill. 
Needle \rork  for  girls. 


Verslag  van 
rlen  Staat 
«ler  Hoope- 
Middelbere 
CD  Lagere 
Scholen, 
1900,  p.  225. 


The  optional  subjects  are : — 

/.  Elementary  French. 

m  Elementary  German. 

n.  Elementary  English. 

o.  Elementary  General  History. 

]K  Elementary  Science. 

q.  Drawing. 

r.  Elementary  Agriculture. 

«.  Gymnastics. 

U  Fancy  Needlework  for  girls. 

The  extent  to  which  the  optional  subjects  are  taught  will  be 
gathered  from  the  following  fagures : — 


Subjects. 

1 

m 

n 

o 

P 

q 

r 

8 

t 

No.  of  Schools     - 

1,049 

592 

451 

479 

431 

544 

17 

479 

aoo 

It  will  be  observed  that  manual  ini^truction  is  not  recognised 
at  all,  and  it  is  a  little  curious  to  note  the  opp«>sition  %/ith  which 
every  effort  to  raak(^  the  curriculimj  less  exclusively  literary  has 
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been  met.  The  introduction  of  needlework  for  girls  in  1889 
was  the  first  reooj^nition  of  practical  instruction  in  any  form- 
So  long  ago  lis  1806,  the  Legislature  expressed  a  wish  that 
practieul  Kubjeets  might  be  taught,  but,  in  the  worrls  of  Dr. 
Fabius,  "  What  k  the  use  of  a  Law  whieli  suggests  but  does  not 
compel  i "  Natural  science  was  obligatory  in  1857,  but  it  in  only 
withm  the  la.st  few  years  that  it  has  been  practically  taught  as 
"  Nature-study/*  Altliough  gj^ranastic  exercises  are  presnuiably 
to  bo  performed  at  every  school,  the  unexplained  opposition  to 
them  has  been  so  great  that  the  Law  on  this  point  has  often 
rcioaincd  a  de^id  letter.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  conviction 
that  the  primary  schooJ  must  be  brought  into  closer  correspond- 
ence with  the  actual  nec^ls  of  the  people,  and  that  hand  and  eye 
training  are  essential  elements  in  all  true  education.  Dr.  Fabius 
i&  wholly  in  favour  of  giving  a  more  practical  bias  to  the  curri- 
culum. Ho  attributes  the  dithculty  of  eflecting  any  refonn  to 
4  Ciiuses  :^1)  disinclination  to  move  out  of  the  old  grooves,  (2) 
the  question  of  expense,  (3)  complaint  on  the  part  of  tlie  teachers 
that  their  time-tables  are  already  full,  and  (4)  occiisionally  their 
natural  objection  to  imdertake  new  subjects,  for  which  they  are 
not  as  yet  qualifietl  These  are  ditficultios  with  which  we  are 
familiar^  and  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  some  isolated  teachers, 
the  singidarly  apt  remarks  of  Mr.  Legard,  H.M.I.,  might  perhaps 
with  aclvant^e  do  quoted  in  Hollana — 

"Adaptation  to  new  circum«tanoes  is  aecesHary  in  all  professions,  A 
sargeon  niu.st  familiarize  himself  ivith  all  new  inventions,  it  lie  is  to  retain 
bi?i  practice,  A  civil  engineer  must  avail  himself  of  all  the  help  that  new 
liiscoveriea  in  electrical  science  atfoid,  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  livelihiiod  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition,  Even  a  clerk  in  a  counting- house,  or 
lawyer's  office,  must  not  rely  solely  utwjn  his  skill  in  liandwii ting,  but  must 
learn  to  u^e  a  ty|»e writing  machine  with  accuracy  and  precision,  if  he  is  to 
earn  a  living  wage  for  himself.  So  it  is  in  the  teaching  proiession.  If 
there  i»  a  demand  for  a  certain  kind  of  teachings  that  demand  must 
be  met." 

It  is  expected  that  manual  instruction  will  shortly  be  re- 
cognized, and  that  the  Government  may  idtimatefv  defray 
the  cost  of  the  apparatus,  which  would  at  present  tall  upon  the 
municipalities. 

Of  tne  methods  of  instruction  Cuvicr  wtotG  that  they  were 
^'au-d^mus  de  tout  doge."  One  can  but  repeat  his  statement 
No  one  could  fail  to  bo  struck  with  the  *'  mind  "  and  intelligence, 
which  the  teachers  infuse  into  every  lesson.  They  are  not 
content  to  serve  up  a  lew  barren  and  lifeless  truths.  The 
individuality  of  eaeli  child  is  apparently  studied.  Invariably 
the  so-called  *'  Heuristic  "  mctlRnl  is  followed.  The  child  is  made 
to  find  nut,  instead  of  merely  Inking  told,  about  things.  All  the 
instruction  proceeds  from  the  kno^m  to  the  unknown.  In 
Geography  U*ssons  commence  with  the  school,  then  the  street  in 
whieh  die  school  is  situated,  next  the  town,  the  province,  the 
wltolc  roimtrv  and  so  on  to  Euro|>c  and  clsewhrre,  ent  li  sUige 
twiing  illustrated  with  maps  drawn  by  the  rhildreu  thcnist^ves. 
The  same  plan,  so  far  as  is  priicticable,  is  adopt  cmJ  iti  hist  or v^  I 
happened  t>o   visit  one  .school  on  the  day.   *m    wliich   v>mt'  of 


Geoera) 
Report  for" 
the  Wt?lih 
I)  i  vie  ion, 

imi,  p.  7. 
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t.lie  ehildren  had  been  taken  for   their  history   lesson  to 
Bineeohof,  or  *'  Inner  Court/* 

In  company  with  Mr.  ten  Bnig^encate,*  I  saw  one  of  the 
primary  schools  at  the  Hague,  The  fees  there  are  5cL  a  we 
and  the  school  is  divided  into  12  classes.  The  maxinium 
number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is  55,  but  tliis  number  is 
hardly  ever  reached  in  urban  schools.  In  the  lowest  clmss 
I  heard  an  adiuinihle  reading  lesson  given  by  a  Luly  to  some  3(i 
children  of  about  G  years  of  age.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
in  large  schools  the  teachers  of  the  lower-classes  are  always 
mistresses.  The  children  were  sitting  with  their  hands  clasped 
on  the  forms  in  front  of  them,  and  w^ith  their  eye^  shut, 
whilst  the  teacher  drew  a  tree.  Then  the  children,  opening  their 
eyes  in  great  excitement, gave  the  picture  its  name,  hrumi^  which 
the  teacher  wrote  upon  rhe  blackboard.  The  '*  plionetic  '*  method 
is  carried  out  by  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  word-sounds.  This 
is  rendered  easy  owin^  to  the  uniformity  of  the  vowel  sounds  in 
Dutch.  An  arithmetic  lesson  w^as  being  given  to  another  chiss 
from  block^s.  designed  by  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  to  illustrate  fractions. 
Klsewhere,  physiology  was  being  taujght  by  means  of  tigiires  of 
the  human  body,  which  can  be  taken  to  pieces.  No  object- 
lessons  are  given  without  each  child  having  a  specimen  of  the 
particular  object  to  handle  for  itself  The  recitation  of  ix>etry, 
and  the  singing  in  uther  clfisses  were  excellent.  The  sixtn  class 
was  having  its  "  Nature-study  "  lesson.  Each  child  had  a  marsli 
buttentup,  gathered  by  itselL  Tlie  life  history  of  the  plant,  its 
place  of  growth,  the  functions  of  the  stem  ancf  the  leaf  were  ex- 
plained ;  the  tlower  was  then  di.ssected  and  its  formation  described 
This  instruction  is  given  once  a  w*eek  in  class, and  once  a  w*cek  at 
the  scho<il  garden.  This  ecjusists  of  asmall  piece  of  ground,  where 
the  eliildron  cuHivato  little  pitches  of  oats,  rye,cabbtige,  potatoes 
and  flowers,  to  illustrate  as  great  a  variety  of  plant dife  as  possible 
In  the  school-yard  are  a  Imie,  an  acacia,  aufl  a  chestnut,  under 
each  of  which  in  turn  I  hearrl  a  class  have  its  usual  le-ss<m  on 
the  varying  structure  anil  properties  of  these  trees.  Country 
walks  are  frequently  taken  to  collect  plants  and  insects,  etc. 
The  whole  of  this  instruction  is  given  in  the  ortlinary  sclu>ol 
hours.  Each  room  was  plentifully  supplie<l  with  Howlers,  in  sonu* 
tad[mles  iuid  various  insect^s  were  being  rcareil.  It  net*d  lianlly 
be  said  that  the  aim  of  this  *'  Nature-study  "  is  wholly  educa- 
tional, to  develop  the  powers  of  ol*servfttion.  and  to  awaken  u 
spirit  of  inquiry.  Tbe  school  has  an  excellent  collection  of 
insects  maile  by  the  teachers  and  scholars.  There  is  also  a  well- 
gymnasium. 

1  another  most  interesting  public  school  in  Tulling 
Straat,  a  poorer  district,  of  w hich  Mr.  Jan  Ligthart,  one  of  the 


equipped  g}i 
I  visited  i 


*  To  Mr,  ten  Bruggencate,  Inspecti^r  of  Secondary  Scbooln  for  tbe  mx 
Rotitbeni  Trovinoej^,  formerly  Iti^^pectnr  of  lVimur>  SoIuxiIk,  aiid  to  Dr. 
I^ihuiH,  of  the  Agrieultural  Divi-siotr  *^f  the  MiaiHliy  of  the  Iiilenor,  I 
Wi\A  untler  the  greatest  ohligiiti(jns.  Tliey  f^iMittHl  no  effoll  U>  ti^\»i  iui% 
dev*»liii^  wholt!  day.H  t<»  my  service^  luid  accoai|^mii}iag  mc  whcTcver  they 
thought  their  |»rc4*ence  rrdght  facilitate  my  iiii|niries. 
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most  successful  and  original  teachers  in  Holland,  is  the  head- 
mast-er.  There  are  400  pupils,  who  pay  2d.  a  week  each.  The 
geneml  tendency  of  the  instruction  is  to  connect  Nature,  Com- 
raerce,  Industry  and  Social  Life  with  all  the  lessons.  This  is 
effecte<l  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Fowls,  pi^^^eons,  and  giiinea-pigs, 
are  kept  in  the  school-yard  for  object  lessons.  Deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees  are  grown,  that  the  study  of  leaves  may  be 
continuous  throughout  the  year.  Excursions  into  the  country, 
of  which  accounts  must  afterwards  be  written,  are  frequent. 
The  youngest  children  have  a  small  plot  of  grass,  answering  to 
a  meadow.,  to  attend  bo  behind  the  scliool :  the  elder  ones  have 
a  little  arable  land  to  cultivate,  where  they  grow  a  few  industrial 
plants.  Throughout  the  cla,sses  the  cbildren,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  make  the  objectvs,  about  which  they  are  learning,  in 
paper »  clay,  wood,  mct^il,  etc.  All  the  work  has  a  direct  use,  and 
selt-help  IS  Uiught  at  every  stage.  For  instance,  those  in  the 
third  Class  make  and  sew  their  o^ii  note-books.  Every  lesson  is 
upon  thmgs  known  to  the  children  themselves,  and  the  instruc- 
tion is  correlated  with  their  own  work.  So  impressed  was  I  with 
Mr.  Ligthart's  methods,  that  I  asked  him  to  writo  me  a  short 
account  of  them.  This  he  kindly  did,  and  the  following  is  a 
translation  of  his  letter : — 

'*  Prineiples.  (1)  General  knowledge  of  facts  and  things — 
acquired  directly  by  perception — i.s  dlgestetl  and  tiniily  tixecl 
by  various  reproductions  (speaking,  drawing,  use  of  jmper  and 
scissors,  clay  modelling),  (2)  The  knowledge  is  derived  tirst 
from  immediate  surroundings;  afterwards  from  an  ever- widen- 
ing circle.  0)  The  principal  question  in  the  consideration  of 
each  object  is,  of  what  material  is  it  made  and  how  has  thiB 
been  done  (technology  and  industry).  (4)  The  order  of  the 
treatment  of  tlie  objects  is  surh  as  to  seciu'c  regular  gradation 
in  the  technical  knowledge,  so  that  the  simnlest  modes  of 
treatment  come  first,  the  jiiost  complex  last.  (5)  The 
technological  lessons  are  given  in  connection  with  (a)  l»ottiny 
zoology,  and  mineralogy,  (conducing  to  the  knowledge  of  raw 
material ;  (h)  geography,  treating  of  the  industrial  centres  and 
the  places  where  the  plants,  animals  and  minerals  mentioned 
under  {a)  are  found;  (c)  the  history  of  culture,  since  the 
civilisation  of  a  peoplo  moves  anace  with  its  knowledge  and 
manufacture  of  the  raw  njatcrials.  (ti)  The  language-lessons 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  object-lessons— the  increase 
of  knowledofe  grows  with  the  language.  (7)  Ap]ilici|  arithmetic 
draws  for  its  materiid,  as  murh  as  possible,  upon  the  sphere 
whence  general  knowledge  has  been  derived. 

IllastratUms.  First  year  of  course.  Observations  of  school- 
room floor,  IcjuUng  up  to  the  tree  that  producetl  the  wnod,  lutnce 
U>  tree-lelling,  the  .Miwing-mill  and  ciirpeiu.r}\  The  children 
make  a  paper  tluor.  window,  dtHjr,  window  in  casementp  door  in 
frame;  t43ol.s  used  in  felling,  ladder*  axe,  sjiw;  caqjcnter's  tools. 
haamier  and  plane;  also  the  sa wing-mill.  With  this  sort  of 
work  the  children  use  an  8  U  M,  (3  inch)  paper  measure 
(measurement   tbund    by   theruselves),  lead    pencd,  rule    and 
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scissors.  In  the  play-ground  there  are  pigeons,  which  also  miike 
their  houses  (nests)  of  wood  (twigs) ;  man  and  beast  aJike  get 
their  necessaries  from  Nature ;  the  manner  of  manufacturing  this 
raw  material  marks  the  standard  (stage)  of  culture.  For  th« 
purpose  of  feciling  the  pigeons  there  is  a  shop  near  the  chisis- 
rooin,  at  which  the  children  hny  food  for  the  pigeons,  thtis 
acquiring  knowledge  not  only  of  this  food,  but  also  nf  the  most 
usual  (solid)  cubic  measures,  and  getting  practice  in  money- 
cakuiation.  In  the  midsummer  term  they  follow  tho  develop- 
ment of  the  buds  and  the  growth  of  tho  leaves  of  the  principal 
trees  and  shrubs^:  various  leaves  are  imitatM  in  pfiper  The 
pigeons,  too,  are  closely  watched;  building  of  nest,  laying  of  eggs, 
sitting,  feeding  their  young,  the  growth  of  a  coat  of  feathers. 
All  the  educational  material  is  continually  repcate<l  and  com* 
pletely  absorljcd  by  means  of  simgs  (set  to  music),  short  storieg. 
games,  etc.  During  the  ensuing  years  of  the  course  the  folio w- 
mg  subjects  are  treated  in  turn!   clav-m^xlelling,  metal-work, 

f>roparation  of  stone;  manufacture  of  linen,  cotton,  paper,  ghiss, 
ime  (mortar);  horticulture/'  From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  t«a<^hers  have  considerable  latitude  in  devising  their 
own  methods  of  instruction. 

These  schools  are  selected,  because  they  present  features  of 
peculiar  interest,  and  not  because  "  Natu re-Study  "  b  to 

occupy  a  prominent   place  in  their  curricula.     It  an  ral 

Science  are  obligatory  subjects  alike  for  urban  and  rurnl  selic_»oIs, 
When  driving,  for  instance,  from  Steenwj^k  to  Froderiksoord  to 
see  the  fauious  colony  of  tho  Sociiti  d€  Bienfammce  (Maais-  ■ 
chap-pij  i'*in  Wddwliffheid)  I  chanced  to  pass  a  small  school  in  n 
the  little  hamlet  of  Eesveen.  It  was  after  scboobhours,  but  1 
stopped  to  look  at  the  laiildings.  On  entering  the  school,  I  foimd 
the  nead't^icher  busily  engaged  in  giving  an  extra  less<3n  on 

Slant-life  to  a  boy  ami  a  girl,  each  of  whom  had  a  haudfid  of 
owers.  The  teacher  was  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  ** Nature- 
study/'  since  in  his  opinion  it  supplied  the  most  etiective  means 
for  developing  the  mteUigenre  of  his  pupils.  Ho  also  told  mo 
of  the  good  results  which  had  already  foflowe<l  from  the  Com- 
pulsory Attendance  Law.  Formerly,  the  average  attendance 
was  89  per  cent.,  now  it  is  97  per  cent.  On  the  occasion  of  my 
visit,  May  20th,  out  of  81  children  on  the  books  only  five  haS 
been  absent,  one  of  whom  was  ill,  and  the  other  four  had  pennis- 
sion  from  the  Inspector  to  work  in  the  fields. 

The  fact,  however,  that  **  Nature-study "  receives  so  much 
attention  in  the  urbim  schools,  where  it  is  on  the  whole  more 
efficiently  taught  than  in  the  villai^^es,  is  a  very  important  point. 
It  testifies  to  the  groat  educational  value  of  the  subject,  c{uite 
apart  from  its  relation  to  any  rural  pursuits,  (Tcnemlly,  no  ti^xt- 
books  are  used,  and  in  gnod  schools  simple  experiments  an^  per- 
iormcd.  This  is  niruly  tho  case  in  the  rural  schools  where  tho 
t4^iiu'hcrH  often  arc  not  sutficicntly  tpialitied,  or  where  the 
municipality  is  too  parsijuonioiis  to  provide  tlie  ufTeBRaiy 
apparatus.  Nor  arc  country  walks  {jyi^^^menad^s  s^^AiMire^) 
frequent    in    the   \dllages:    there  appears   to   be  f*onie   feur  of 


i 
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exciting:  iho  ridicule  of  t'arniors  and  kboiirers.  School -gardens, 
in  the  English  sense  of  the  term,  are  practically  non-existent. 
Ckjttage-gardening,  thcrclure,  as  underslood  here  is  not  taught. 
In  every  way  the  Dutch  methods  in  ''  Nature-study  "  appear  to 
be  worthy  of  imitatioiL  There  can  be  no  question  but  tnat  such 
instruction  should  l>egin  with  object-lessons  m  the  school,  and 
be  followed  by  similar  lessons  out-of-doors.  In  some  parts  of 
£ngland  there  is  a  tendency  to  teach  cottage-gardening  witliout 
any  connection  whatever  with  the  rest  of  the  curriculum.  This  is 
altogether  a  mistake.  The  subject  hfis,  of  course,  it*s  own  value  as 
a  form  of  physical  exercise,  and  as  a  means  of  imparting  some 
dexterity  of  hand  and  eye,  but  the  niero  cultivation  of  a  few 
vegetables  and  flowers  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  admittedly 
more  diflicult  to  give  a  good  object-lesson  on  a  dandelion  or  a 
thistle  than  it  is  to  teach  a  child  how  to  plant  a  potato,  and 
te-achers  occoisionallv  prefer  to  restrict  themselves  to  the  easier 
task.  If  the  practical  work,  however,  is  to  attain  its  true 
purpose,  it  should  be  made  to  supplement  and  illustrate  the 
class-lessons. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  Ijo  unfair  to  imply  that  the  Dutch 
rural  schools  are  invariably  superior  to  our  own.  It  is  always  a 
mistake  to  generalize  from  limited  experience.  In  the  Nether- 
lands, as  elsewhere,  the  c|uality  of  eacn  school  dejiends  mainly 
upon  the  character,  capacity,  and  sympathy  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  public  Fpirit  of  the  school  authorities.  We  have  some  rural 
schools  prooalily  unsurpasseil  in  any  country,  but  what  is 
universal  in  the  Netherlands —the  endeavour  to  awaken  the 
7nind  and  intetligence  of  every  child  by  certain  definite  methods 
— is  in  England  comparatively  exceptional.  It  has  been  due  to 
the  necessity  hitherto  of  regartling  eiich  child  purely  as  a  grant* 
earning  mainline  without  any  reference  to  it«  individual  develop- 
ment. The  remoA^al  of  this  necessity  sliould  enable  all  our  rural 
schools  gradually  to  attain  that  level  of  excellence  as  yet  reached 
only  by  a  few.  Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  improvement 
can  ne%^er  become  uniform  and  general,  until  all  managers  are 
free  to  tliink  more  of  educational  interests,  and  less  of  matters  of 
finance. 

The  question  whetlier  the  curriculum  of  the  primary  school 
has  any  bearing  upon  rural  depopulation  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  raised  in  the  Netherlanas,  There  is  considerable  migra- 
tion, due,  as  in  other  countries,  mainly  to  social  and  economic 
causes.  The  elaborate  system  of  tramways,  practically  covering 
the  whole  country,  may  do  more  than  anytning  else  to  check 
the  tendency  to  desert  the  villages,  by  bringing  the  advantages 
of  the  towns  within  easy  reach  of  all  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  Dutch  primarj^  schools  have  never,  as  was  formerly 

■  the  case  in  England,  catered  exclusively  for  urban  requirements. 
I  Their  aim  has  always  been  to  give  a  child,  so  far  as  may  be 
I      possible  in  its  short  primary  school -life,  such  a  general  eciuca- 

■  tion  as  not  to  unlit  it,  or  to  create  in  it  a  distaste  for  either 
I  rural  or  urban  occupations.  The  need,  therefore,  of  so  modifying 
I      the  curriculum  as  not  to  withhold  from  it  all  knowledge  of  the  life 


I 
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around  it  has  not  been  experienced.    Nop  lias  it   ever    t^een 
imagined  that  technical  instruction  in  agriculture  or  horLieulMii>? 
can  be  given  at  a  primary  school.     It  will  have  been  oL 
that  the  so-called   *' Principles   of  Agriculture" — a    subj^ 
little  or  no  practical  vaUie — lire  only  taught  at  17  runU  sclioob^ 
at  each  of  which  there  is  an  oxtentled  course. 

By  article  44  of  the  Law  of  1889  each  commiuie  must  bear 
the  cost  of  (a)  building,  niainUiining^  and  purchasing  land  for, 
the  school -house  and  teacher's  house;  \b)  purchasing  and 
maintaining  school  furniture,  books,  and  other  schcN>l  material; 
(r)  lighting,  cleaning  and  wanning  the  premises;  and  (d) 
libraries,  prizes  and  diplomas.  The  State  contributes  aid  at  the 
rate  of  25  per  cenL  of  the  total  expenditure,  provided  that  all 

flans  and  accounts  are  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
nterior*  As  a  rule,  the  buildiugH  are  good,  and  the  class-rooms 
lij^ht  and  well-ventilated.  Beyond  tae  usiud  pictures  And 
diagrams  on  the  vvulls,  many  of  the  schools  are  provided  with 
weights  and  meiisures,  globes,  apparatus  for  simple  experiments. 
models  and  geometrical  figures  for  dniwing,  collections  ot 
vegetables  and  stuHed  animals,  dried  and  living  plants  and 
flowers,  and  enlargwt  specimens  of  needlework,  etc.,  for  girls.  In 
athlition.  the  majtirity  o(  ihein  are  furnished  with  libraries,  arid 
some  have  museums.  The  chief  defect  is  an  occasional  lack  of 
cleanliness,  and  there  is  a  complaint  that  the  schools  are  not 
always  sutticiently  wanned  in  winter.  The  teachers'  houses, 
whicli  are  subject  to  Governi  nent  inspection,  and  generally  have 
gardens,  satisfy  all  requirements. 

The  schoobstaff  is  hxed  upon  the  following  scale : — 

Below   41  pupils 1  teacher* 

From    41  to    90  pupils 2  teacbera, 

I,  t*l    „    144        »t        """'"""  ji 

„    U'l  „  im*    „ 4      „ 

„  L*(XJ  „  '2.>4  „-...--  5  ,, 

„  2,^5  ,,  309  „-...--  (i  ,. 

„  3iU  „  HtH  „ 7 

„  3<i5  „  419  „       -         ^                  '         *         -  S  „ 

„  m)  „  474  ,,......  9  „ 

„  475  „  629  „ 10  „ 

„  530  „  584  „ 11 

„  685  „  600  „       •         -        -        -        •        -  12  „ 

Tlierc  are  two  certificates  or  diplomas,  one  qunlifving  for  tt 
position  of  iissisUtnt  teacher;  and  the  other,  for  whif?h  Cimdichitc 
must  be  at  least  twenty-three  years  of  age,  for  that  of  a  heaid- 
mastership.  The  teachers  are,  however,  really  divided  into 
three  aitegories,  those  actually  at  the  hejid  of'  a  school,  those 
possessing  the  higher  certificate  but  acting  as  assistants  in 
large  schools,  where  a  proportion  of  the  start'  must  be  so  quali* 
fied,  and  ordinary  assisUmt  teachers.  The  exact  status  Hud 
salary  of  the  second  class  has  never  been  properly  detenninod. 
In  1899,  the  toud  number  of  teachers,  including  those  in  the 
private  schools  was  19,554,  made  up  as  follows : — 3,996  head- 
masters, 9,329  as^tant  masters,  530  headmistresses  and  5,699 
assistant  mistresses.  No  mixed  public  school  may  be  under  a 
mistress,  and  there  were  only  63  headmistresses  of  public  girls' 
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schools.  For  private  schools  there  is  no  legal  Htiiit  as  to  the 
mimber  of  stholars.  Up  to  1884  the  limit  fur  public  schools 
wa«  400.  It  WMS  then,  perhaps  uufortLiiiately,  raised  to  GOO. 
which  certainly  lessened  the  chance  of  a  teacher's  obtaining  a 
heaclnmstei'ship.  The  communal  council  fixes  the  amount 
of  each  teachers  salary,  towards  which  theStixte  makes  contribu- 
tions in  nroportion  to  ihc  number  of  scholars  in  attendance,  and 
the  nuiiiner  of  optional  subjects  t4uight.  There  is,  however,  aI^wofl8§flv] 
minimum  salary  de term inea  by  law.  Headmasters  must  have  *^^*^*^  *^" 
at  Iciist  700  florins  a  year,  together  with  a  house,  or  lodging 
allowance;  tejichers  with  the  higher  certificates  but  acting  as 
assistants,  600  florins  a  year ;  ancl  for  ordinary  assistiint  teachers 
the  minimum  lias  this  yoiir  been  raised  from  400  to  500  florins. 
Married  assistant  teacliers  over  twenty-eight  years  of  age  have  an 
adchtional  siilary  of  at  least  50  florins  mstead  of  a  house.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  assistant  teachers  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  In  1807 
Dr.  Fabius  eslimated  that  57*6  per  cent  of  Ihe  salaries 
did  not  amount  to  700  florins  a  year.  The  recent  augmen- 
tation of  the  minimum  will  have  improved  matters  somewhat, 
but  the  runil  counTuines  are  often  not  disposed  to  pay  more 
than  they  ran  p^lssil>ly  ht'lp.  (lovcniuicnt  pensions  not  exce€?d- 
ing  two-thirds  nf  the  sidary  received  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  and  of  the  estimated  rental  value  of  the  teachers 
house  or  of  the  lodging  allowance,  are  paid  to  pul»lie  school 
teachers  of  sixty-five  ycuirs  of  age,  and  to  tlioso  incapacitated  by 
illness  after  ten  years*  service.*  Towards  the  pension  fund 
teachers  contril>ute  2  per  cent,  of  their  total  income.  From 
this  source  the  State  received  217,882  florins  in  1808,  in  which 
year  pensions  ranging  from  200  to  1,800  florins  were  granted  to  65 
headmasters,  and  IVom  100  to  800  florins  to  57  assistant  teachciu 
There  are  three  imions  or  associations  of  teachers.  The 
princijml  one  is— The  Ihitch  Teachers'  Stx^iety— of  which  most 
teachers  arc  memliurs ;  next — The  Association  of  Class  Teachers 
— of  assistant  ma.sters  only ;  and  last — The  Union  of  Heatl- 
masters,  which  is  too  exclusive  to  liave  much  influence.  Tho 
first  has  few  grievances,  and  devotes  itself  mainly  to  educa- 
tional objects.  The  second  is  a  more  active  body,  and  its 
organization  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers.  Improvement  in  salaries,  extensifm  of  the  pension 
svstom,  and  less  dei^endencn  upon  the  headmasters,  are  amongst 
the  questions  with  whinh  it  concerns  itself.  In  each  of  these 
resiieets  there  is  rdom  for  reform.  The  Association  had  its  own 
representative  in  the  last  Parliament,  and  the  influence,  which 
it  exercises  upon  political  parties,  is  considerable.  Eduf:ation 
is  not  unpopular  m  the  rural  districts,  but  tho  relations  of 
the  taichers  with  the  fanuf-rs  and  others  are  not  invariably 
so  friendly  a^^  they  arc  in  France.  Doubtless,  this  is  to  ho 
attributed  to  the  fact  thai  a  portion  of  the  salaries  is  raised 

•  The  pcnaion  depend.**  on  the  length  of  service,  being  calculated  for 
eaeli  year  at  the  rate  of  one-sixtieth  of  the  salary  paid.  TnuB  for  40  years 
service,  it  amounts  to  forty-sixtieths  or  two*thirds,  wMch  is  the  maximum* 
pension. 
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by  iociil  rates,  Where,  as  in  France,  this  it*  uul  the  case 
tetichers  have  not  found  it  necesstiry  to  combine  for  the  pro- 
tection or  advancement  of  their  intc^rests. 

Tho  pupil' teacher  system  has  been  so  fully  described  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  thai  it  would  bo  superfluous  to  discuss  it  here.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  notice  that  the  regulation  forbidding 
pupil  teiichers  {knve^'l'€lin{/en)  to  give  any  instruction,  exoepl 
under  the  supervision  of  a  nieiuber  of  tlie  school  st4ifr,  is  stricUjf 
enforcocl  Tlie  number  of  pupil  teachei's  in  1898  w*4S  1,9^H,  7i 
less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Evenmg  Schm>l«  (Avondsvholeny — Of  late  years  the  niiniber 
of  these  schools,  which  are  rexilly  a  department  of  tho  day 
school,  and  exist  chiefly  where  otfier  educational  opportunities 
are  wanting,  has  steadily  diminished.  They  were  provided  by 
14(j  comnumes  in  1889,  and  in  1899  by  98.  The  scnolarR.  as  a 
rule,  are  those  in  attendance  at  the  day  school  In  the  former 
year  out  of  26,3 Iti  scliolars,  only  4,759  went  exclusively  to  the 
evening  school  in  the  latter  ye^xr  3,012  out  of  25,228. 

Continuation  Schools  {Heehidingssdiolen), — By  Article  34 
of  the  Act  of  1900  every  eoninume  must  organize  a  continua- 
tion school  for  those  who  wish  to  profit  by  it,  and  have  ^iie 
through  the  whole  primary  course.  The  school  must  be  upvn 
for  ai  least.  96  hours  in  the  year,  and  the  curriculum  munt 
include  at  least  four  subject^s,  of  wliieh  two  at  least  must  be 
selected  from  those  cumprised  in  the  usual  primary  school 
course.  Opportunities  must  also  l)o  aftbrded  for  girls,  whether 
they  take  pirt  in  the  lessons  with  boys  or  not,  to  receive 
continuation  school  instniction  for  90  hours  in  the  year 
apart  from  the  hours  in  the  evening.  The  girls'  classes  can 
only  be  held  on  two  half-ilays  in  the  week,  and  must  commence 
before  5  p.m„  unless  special  permission  to  hold  them  in  the 
evening  ha.s  been  gi%^en.  This  compulsory  provision  of  facilities 
for  instruction  beyond  the  day  school  is  a  great  advance  \\\nm 
our  laisser  fHire  policy,  which  allows  whole  districts  to  bo 
absolutely  destitute  of  any  education  or  training  for  lads  and 
girls  at  tne  most  impressionable  period  of  their  lives,  and  when 
their  characters  are  being  fomied  for  good  or  evil  When  the 
Act  was  under  discussion,  an  attempt  was  made  to  socura 
obligatory  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  tliis  was 
defeated.  The  schools  are  generally  open  for  six  months  in  the  i 
winter,  and  the  age  of  the  pupils  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen  yea i^^H 
In  1899,  the  number  in  attendance  was  18,374  The  instnictio^^^ 
is  usually  given  by  the  teacher  of  the  day  school,  who  is  pfiid 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  shilling  an  hour,  half  of  which  come© 
from  tlie  Statx)  and  half  from  the  munici{mlity,  but  an  out^iide 
teticher,  if  qualitied,  may  be  engaged.  The  fees  vary  according 
to  local  clreumstunces.  Tho  curTicuhmi,  which  need  not  l>e,  aa 
the  name  *'  hei^halimj''  would  imply,  simply  a  repetition  of  the 
day  s«;hool  work,  is  dcterminetl  by  the  communal  autliority,  the 
head  tmcher  and  the  district  inspector*  It  may  include  instruc- 
tion in  French,  German,  English,  history,  elementary  saiencOi 
drawing,  the  principles  of  agriculture  or  hortictdturei  gyuu[Ui% 
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lies,  and  fancy  work  for  girls.  There  is  no  practical  instruc- 
tion except  that  cookery  has  iiist  been  introduced  into  a  few 
girls'  schools,  and  it  is  questionable  how  far  the  schools  are  likely 
to  meet  the  rciil  needs  of  the  artisans  and  labourers.  In  towns, 
too,  there  is  some  danger  of  their  clashing  with  the  Burger 
Avondsclufien.  As  yet  there  is  no  general  agreement  upon 
what  the  exact  function  of  the  continuation  schools  should  be, 
and  the  question  is  attracting  a  large  mciisure  of  public  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  solve.  In  the  rural  districts, 
especially,  it  certainly  appears  that  some  of  the  continuation 
classes  might  be  open  to  adults,  in  the  absence  of  any  obliga- 
tory attendance  up  to  a  given  age.  At  Utrecht,  at  the  continu- 
ation school,  of  which  Mr.  K.  13eversluis  *  is  headmaster,  and 
where  there  are  now  100  pupils,  the  fidl  course  of  instruction 
lasts  three  yciirs,  commencing  on  April  1st.  Pupils  com- 
pleting the  full  course  receive  a  certiiiciite  and  prize  from  the 
numcipality.  There  are  three  classes,  with  an  extra  class  from 
October  1st  to  March  31st  for  backward  pupils.  The  following 
is  the  time-table: — 


Monday    -        -        -         - 

7  to  8  p.m. 

Reading 

>»■■'' 

8  to  9  p.m. 

Tlie  Dutch  I^ngua^'c 

Tuesday   -        -        -        . 

7  to  9  p.m. 

Drawing  (perspective) 

Thursday  -        -        -        - 

7  to  8.30  p.m. 

Arithmetic  and  Geometry 

»>''"" 

8.30  to  9  p.m. 

Writing 

I'liday      .... 

7  to  9  p.m. 

Di-awing  (ornamental) 

See  App.  ] 
for  the  tim 

t4ib1C8  of 

other  C4*u- 
tiuuation 
schools. 


The  residing  lessons  are  upon  the  laws  of  health,  and  the  life 
and  duties  of  a  citizen.  The  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue 
is  less  directed  to  the  intricacies  of  grammar  and  rules  of  ortho- 
graphy than  to  the  correct  and  fluent  composition  of  an 
ordmary  business  letter.  In  arithmetic  the  subject  matter 
deals  exclusively  with  practical  affairs.  In  writing,  the  pupils 
Ic^ini  to  keep  accoimts  and  to  conduct  commercial  corre- 
spondence. As  will  bo  seen,  great  importance  is  atUiched  to 
drawing. 

The  T mining  of  Teachers, 

(Opleidhig  van  Onderxvijzers.) 

Teachers  are  trained  at  the  State  Normal  Colleges  (Rijks- 
kweeksclwlen\  municipal  and  private  Normal  Colleges,  or  through 
State  or  private  courses  of  instruction  {nm^maalles^^icn)  and 
occasionally  l)y    private    tuition.    The    State    subsidises  each 


Mr.  Beversluis  has  just  published  a  singularly  interesting  pamphlet 
1   the  future  of  these  scliools,   entitled  "Met  Uerhaliii{;s-onderwijs." 


upon 

(J.  a.  Van  Tcrvecn  en  zuon,  Utrecht,  1!X)1.) 
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method  of  training,  and  the  following  was  the  State  expenditure 
for  1897  :— 


FloriiM. 


State  Normal  Colleges 

Muiiici£Kil  Nonnal  Collegen 

Private  Normal  Colleges 

State  Courses  of  Instruction 

Private  Courses  of  Instruction  and  Private  Tuition 


403,002 

40,167 

97^6 

495,150 

134,450 


1,170,444 


The  inunicipal  expenditure  for  that  year  amounted  to  180,797 
florins  (£15,()CG  8s.  4d.). 

Tlic  students  in  1897  were  distributed  as  follows : — 


state  Training  Colleges 
Municipal  Training  Colleges 
Private  Training  Colleges 
Stiite  Nonnal  Courses 
IVivate  Normal  Courses 
Private  Tuition 


Males. 

FemaloB. 

497 

60 

- 

251 

501 

176 

473 

2,265 

2,236 

1,373 

1,857 

153 

99 

4,717 

5,226 

In  that  ycixr  certificates  were  granted  to  625  masters  and  664 
unstresses.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  law  directs  that  the 
lower  classes  in  primary  schools  should  be  under  a  mistress. 
This  accounts  for  the  large  munber  of  female  students,  but  many 
of  them  subsequently  follow  other  occupations.  There  are  six 
State  training  colleges  for  male  students,  viz.,  Nijmegen, 
Haarlem,  Middelburg,  Dcventer,  Groningen  and  Maastricht,  and 
one  for  female  students  at  Apeldoom.  At  Amsterdam,  Leiden 
and  Groningen  the  numicipalities  have  their  own  colleges  under 
the  Act  of  1878;  the  two  former  are  open  to  both  male  and 
female  students,  the  last  named  is  for  female  students  only. 
There  are  19  private  training  colleges,  of  wliich  12  are  the 
property  of  diftcrent  religious  denominations.  The  course  of 
training  is  for  four  years.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  State 
training  colleges  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  but  nuist  not  be  above 
18.  Twenty  vacancies  are  annually  advertised  at  each  college 
before  the  first  of  February,  and  the  number  of  candidates  luis 
latterly  Inxm  from  60  to  120  at  ever}'  centre.  An  examination, 
con(lu('te(l  by  the  Din^ctor  and  StAfi*  of  the  college,  is  held 
in  the  subjects  taught  at  ])rimarv  schools,  and  the  successful 
candidates  are  afterwards  medicallv  examined.     At  State  train- 
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ing  colleges  for  males  none  of  the  students  live  upon  the 
premises.  This  fact  appears  to  have  astonished  M.  Cousin 
considerably  on  his  visit  to  Haarlem,  and  he  instituted  minute 
inquiries  about  the  possible  efiFects  of  such  a  custom.  In  reply 
Mr.  Prinsen,  the  Director,  made  the  following  interesting  remark : 

"Nous  sommes  convaincus  qu'un  jeune  homme  aui  a  passe  quelques 
annees  dans  la  vie  commune  d'une  ^le  normale  a'internes,  se  trouve 
extr^mement  embarrasse  quand  il  sort  de  \k  pour  se  conduire  tout  seul, 
tandis  que,  dans  notre  systeme,  le  jeune  homme  apprend  A  se  conduire  lui- 
meme,  h  traiter  avec  les  autres :  et  la  vie  qu'il  mene  est  Tapprentissage  de 
la  vie  qu'il  m^nera  plus  tard."— {"  Buisson's  Dictionnaire  de  P^agogie,** 
pt.  I.,  tom,  II.,  p.  2232.) 

Suitable  lodgings  are  found  by  the  Directors  of  the  colleges. 
The  State  supplies  the  students  with  books,  etc.,  and  pays  for 
the  board  and  lodging  of  those  whose  relations  do  not  live  m  the 
town,  to  the  amount  of  about  300  florins  a  year.  The  Director 
exercises  a  general  supervision  over  them,  and  furnishes  an 
annual  report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  upon  their  conduct.. 

The  college-year  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  May.  The 
scheme  of  studies  is  drawn  up  by  the  Director  and  Staff 
It  differs  slightly  at  different  colleges,  mainly  in  the  time 
devoted  to  particular  subjects.  "  Nature-study  "  is  taught  every- 
where ;  aCTiculture  and  horticulture  only  at  Nijm^en,  Haarlem, 
and  Midaelburg.  At  the  second  of  these  there  is  also  manual 
instruction.  English  is  not  taught  except  at  Apeldoom  for  two 
hours  a  week  to  students  of  the  second  and  third  years. 
Appended  is  the  time-table  at  Haarlem  for  1900-1901 : — 
Table  of  Lessons  at  the  State  Training  College,  Haarlem,  1900-1901. 


Hours. 

First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

Fourth  Year. 

8-8.46 

GramDUur 

Grammar 

Arithmetic 

Hygiene 

8.46— ».80 

Gymnutics 

Geography 

Grammar 

Grammar 

10.16—11 

Geography 

Geometry 

Geometry 

Literature 

n— 11.46 

Geometry 

Gymnastics 

History 

Geometry 

i 

11.46—12.80 

Violin  (a) 

i 

1-1.46 

Violin  (a) 

French  (rf) 

1.46-2.30 

^     French  (a) 

ArithmeUc 

ArithmeUc 

History 

2.30-3.16 

Arithmetic 

History 

Literature 

Arithmetic 

8.16-4 

History 

Algebra 

Gymnastics 

Horticulture 

4.16-6 

Singing  (Theory) 

Violin  (6) 

Gymnastics 

• 

8-8.45 

Algebra 

Style 

Reading 

Natural  History 

8.46-9.80 

Gymnastics 

Reading 

Natural  History 

Cosmography 

10.16-11 

Reading 

Natural  History 

Drawing 

Reading 

< 

11-11.46 

Natural  History 

Gymnastics 

Drawing 

Style 

a 

1-1.45 

Carton-worlc 

Drawing 

Geography 

History 

g 

1.45-2.30 

Clay-work 

l>rawing 

History 

Geography 

2.30-3.16 

Violin  (a) 

CarUm-worIc . 

8.16-4 

Violin  (b) 

Clay-work 

4.16—5 

Gymnastics 

6352. 
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Taiile  of  Lessons  at  the  State  Training  College,  Haarlem,  1000-1901. 


ilimnt. 

Firtt  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

Fuurth  Yfmr. 

8-8.45 

German 

Pliysiulogy 

Physics  &  C1iemi8tr% 

re(!a&«7 

8.45-0.30 

Writing 

German 

PedAi;ogy 

?liy*icsd:a)efiilitr7 

10.16  -11 

rcdaKf>gy 

PlO'tfies  &  Chc!nisti7 

Drawing 

GcrmAQ 

> 

't 

11—11.45 

Physics  A  (:iioml8tr>' 

Pe<iag»igy 

German 

Drawing 

1 

i 

11.45—12.30 

Violin  (//) 

1-1.45 

French  (r) 

g 

1.45-2.30 

Frencli  (/#) 

WoiMi-wurk 

Drawint; 

2.30-3.15 

Ilorticulturu 

Geograpliy 

Woodworic 

lowing 

3.15-4 

Drawhiij 

Gymnastics 

Horticulture 

Win  id- work 

1-1.43 

l>rawiiig 

\?oud-work 

8-8.45 

Grammar 

Grammar 

Anatomy 

Arithmetic 

8.45—9.30 

Gymnastics 

Geography 

Gnunnuir 

Grammar 

10.15-11 

Gcugrapliy 

Geometr}' 

Algebra 

Uttfraturc 

i^ 

11-11.45 

Geometry 

Gymnastics 

History 

Algvln 

X 

11.45-12.30 
1-1.45 

Violin  (a) 

Violin  (a) 

French  (rO 

1.45-2.30 

Kremh  (r?) 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

lltotury 

2.30-3.16 

Arithmetic 

Ilistoiy 

Literature 

Arithmetic 

3.16-4 

History 

Horticulture 

(rymnaatics 

Writing 

4.15-5 

Vl<.lin  (h) 

Gymnast  ii's 

s-8.ir. 

Algebra 

Uistoi-}' 

Reading 

Pedapwr 

8.46-0.3U 

Hi-tory 

Heading 

.Style 

NtionllnstllutiurJ 

lO.lo-ll 

lleaiiing 

Industry  and  Art 

Induct rj' and  Art 

Rea<llng 

U-11.45 

>tyle 

Style 

< 
1^ 

ll.45-12.3li 

Violin  (rt) 

1-1.45 

French  (/;) 

Violin  {h) 

1.15  --l.m 

Iii<iu«try  niid  .\rt 

Carton- work 

Geography 

MenUl  Ariltmictir 

2.  '  — • .15 

(fcography 

Clay- work 

Writing 

%      Geography 

.1     -i 

Frciiclj  (rf) 

Al-elira 

Carton-work 

Hlit«>ry 

;.15--. 

" 

Writing 

Clay- work 

(•>nlna^ti(-« 

S-8.45 

(ionnan 

■"Ringing 

IMiy.l-s&dieniistry 

Pf»lag«io 

8.45-9.30 

Singing 

German 

Petlagi>gy 

1 

Physics  A  (luniMrj 

10.15-11 

IVilnpigy 

niysirsiVChenuHtrv 

Singing 

(ieniuin 

>< 

11-11.45 

i*hy»ic«iV('hemUtr> 

Petlagogy 

(iemian 

Singing 

a 

11.45-12.:io 

Vi.)lin  (/>) 

1^ 

1  -1.45 

Fitncli  (••) 

'/:' 

l.l5-2.:;i» 

W.MMl-wnrk 

Co8nii»grapl.y 

Vlwlin 

2.»>-3.l5 

W.MHl-WMlk 

(JynMiasti  •» 

Fit-nch  (. ) 

:M.-.-4 

W.mmI-wi  rk 

(i>ni::astlc8 

lre:io!i  iD 

.-M.-. 

(Jyniiia  ti'-.-» 

N\  «.«Ml-\'oik 
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Each  class  should  consist,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  twenty 
pupils.  Since  French  is  not  a  subject  for  the  entrance  examina- 
tion, and  the  knowledge  of  that  language,  possessed  by  the 
students,  varies  considerably,  five  distinct  classes  are  formed  for 
it,  as  indicated  above.  For  the  violin  lessons,  which  all  students 
receive,  each  class  is  divided  into  two  parts;  this  subject  is 
taught  quite  as  much  for  its  value  in  developing  the  ear  and 
impjxrting  accuracy  of  tune,  as  for  its  use  afterwards  for  instnic- 
tion  in  music  and  singing.  In  the  fourth  ^ear  for  the  majority 
of  subjects  half  the  class  has  a  lesson,  whilst  the  other  half  is 
engaged  dn  teaching  at  the  primary  school  annexed  to  the 
college.  Twenty-four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  practising 
school.  The  whole  curriculum  is  admirably  adapted  to  qualify 
students  to  give  eflective  hand  and  eye  training  to  their  future 
scholars,  and  in  this  respect  Haarlem  occupies  a  prominent 
position.  In  wood- work  tne  students  make  a  complete  set  of 
the  models  of  the  Swedish  sloid  system.  They  also  make  objects 
required  for  other  lessons,  such  as  chisels,  rules,  levers  and -scales ; 
models  of  tools  or  engines  to  assist  in  explaining  different  trades 
and  industries;  implements  for  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and  lace ; 
and  churns.  In  addition,  each  student  constnicts  an  aquarium,  a 
terrarium,  and  a  case  for  insects  to  be  collected  and  attended  to 
by  himself.  All  the  models  are  first  drawn  by  the  students, 
either  full  size  or  to  scale.     The  aim  of  the  manual  instruction 


is  (1)  to  provide  an  efficacious  means  for  satisfying  the  need  for 

|)hysical  exercise,  (2)  to  train  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  to  form 
labits   of  accuracy,   (3)   to   lay,   by  methods   of  intuition,  the 


foundations  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  their  applications, 
(4)  to  teach  the  students  how  to  make  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  object  lessons  in  the  primary  school,  and  (5)  to  qualify  them 
to  give  manual  instruction  themselves.  As  yet  the  State  gives 
no  certificate  for  this  subject,  but  most  of  the  students  at 
Haarlem  pass  the  examination  and  obtain  the  certificate  of  a 
private  Slojd  Association.  Special  diplomas  (an  elementary 
and  an  advanced  one)  are  offered  by  the  State  for  proficiency 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  This  was  originally  duo 
to  the  action  of  the'* Maatschapplj  tot  Nut  vant  Ahjemeen'* 
a  powerftil  society,  which  has  laboured  nobly  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  Students  prepare  for  these  diplomas 
cither  by  following  the  courses  prescribed  by  the  National 
Agricultural  College  at  Wageningen,  or  by  private  study.  The 
instruction  in  botany  or  **  Nature-study "  at  Haarlem  is  as 
follows : — 

First  year: — Observation  and  description  of  certain  plants, 
easily  recognised.  The  different  forms  of  leaves,  stems,  roots, 
and  the  structure  of  flowers.  The  morphology  of  plants.  Each 
student  has  his  own  collection  of  mounted  specimens. 

Second  vear: — Continued  study  of  plant-life.  Inflorescence, 
position  of  leaves  and  fruit.  The  nnnciples  of  classification. 
Characteristics  of  the  principal  families.  Nutrition  of  plants: 
formation  of  starchy  matter  from  carbonic  acid  and  water: 
conversion  of  starchy  matter  into  glucose :  formation  of  reser\'e 
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nutritive  material :  absorption  of  water :  evaporation  of  water 
at  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 

Third  year : — Arrangement  of  plants.  Object  and  character 
of  classification.  Fertilization,  reproduction,  respiration,  nutri- 
tion, and  something  of  the  anatomy  of  plants. 

Fourth  year : — General  recapitulation:  morphology,  physiology 
and  classification. 

In  zoology  the  following  is  the  course : — 

First  year: — Mammals.  The  observation,  description  and 
comparison  of  certain  mammals.  Comparative  study  of  the 
skeleton,  external  form,  nourishment,  and  habits. 

Second  year: — The  rest  of  the  vertebrates.  The  study  is 
always  comparative.  Respiration,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
digestion,  animal  heat. 

Third  year: — Insects:  after  comparing  them,  their  general 
charactenstics  and  those  of  the  different  orders  are  studira. 

Fourth  year: — Molluscs  and  the  lower  orders.  Genend 
recapitulation  of  zoology. 

Hx)rticulture  is  taught  theoretically  and  practically.  The 
theoretical  instruction,  which  is  riven  mainly  m  the  winter,  is 
illustrated  by  experiments  and  tne  analysis  of  soils.  For  the 
practical  work  there  are  two  pieces  of  ground,  one  about  10 
metres  by  20,  and  the  other  15  metres  by  30,  divided  into  rect- 
angular plots.  These  are  cultivated  entirely  by  the  students ; 
the  teacher  is  the  Professor,  who  gives  the  lessons  in  class.  A 
year  or  so  ago  a  practical  gardener  was  engaged,  but  failed  as  a 
teacher.    The  scheme  of  instruction  in  the  garden  is  as  follows : — 

First  year : — Study  of  certain  growing  plants,  such  as  cress, 
radishes,  beans,  peas,  celery,  potatoes,  fiax,  and  tobacco.  Digest 
of  the  theory  of  agriculture. 

Second  year: — Study  of  cereals,  maize,  hemp,  buckwheiit, 
caraway,  sunflowers,  cliicory,  spinach,  onions,  purslane.  Fer- 
nienUition  and  putrefaction  :  composition  of  the  soil :  manuring. 

Third  year :— Flowers  ;  crocus,  snowdrop,  violets,  etc.  Chemical 
manures.     Cultivation  of  tobacco.     Nutritious  preserves. 

Fourth  year: — General  recapitulation. 

The  gardening  is  extremely  popular,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  viewed  educationally,  the  system  pursued  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  It  may  he  inadequate  from  a  purely  agricultural 
standpoint,  but  it  cannot  ue  too  often  repeated  that  the 
priiimrv  school  does  not  require  an  agricultural  expert.  Thixsc 
students,  moreover,  who  obtain  the  advanced  Diploma  in  Agri- 
culture, are  amply  ciualified  to  act  as  pioneers  of  agricultural 
science  in  the  rural  aistricts.  There  has  never  been  any  sugges- 
tion that  the  training  of  rural  should  be  difierentiated  from  that 
of  urban  teachers,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  "  Nature-study  "  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  in  every  primary 
school.  As  a  rule  the  students  first  go  to  a  villi^e  school,  and 
then  move  into  the  towns,  where  the  Sidaries  are  higher. 

To  every  training  college  a  prh nary  "practice"  school  {Leer- 
school),  all  the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, is  annexed.    The  (me  at  Haarlem — a  mixed  school — has  an 
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unusually  large  garden,  cultivated  by  the  children.  Its  time- 
table indicates  the  very  comprehensive  and  educdtioiial 
character  of  the  curriculum  at  these  State  primary  schools. 

First  Year.  Second  Year. 


9-9.30 

Reading 

9—9.30 

Object  lessons 

9.30-9.45 

Writing 

9.30-  10 

Reading 

9.45—10 

Gymnastics 

10—10.15 

Writing 

10—10.30 

Arithmetic 

10.15—10-30 

Gymnastics 

10.30-11 
11—11.15 

Object  lessons 
Games 

10.30-11 

f  Arithmetic,    Meo- 
\  suring  or  Weighing 

11.15-11.30 
11.30—12 

2-2.30 

Singing 

f  Clay  Modelling,  or 
\      Plaiting 

(  Drawing,  or  Block- 
\      building 

11-11.15 
11.15-11-30 

11.30—12 

2-2-30 

Singing 

Games 

f  Paper  -  folding,    or 
\      Clay  Modelling 

Drawing 

2.30-3 

r  Measuring,  or  C)b- 
\     ject  le-Hsons 

3.30—3 

r  Arithmetic,    Mea- 
\  suring  or  Weighing 

3^-3.15 

Games 

i            3—3.15 

Recitation 

3-15—3.30 

Recitation 

!       3.15-3.30 

Games 

3.30-4 

Reading 

3.30-4 

Reading 

The  time-table  is  the  same  for  every  day  in  the  week. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  half-holidays.  On  Wednesdays 
girls  have  sewing  from  2  to  3  p.m. ;  in  the  opinion  of  some  ot 
the  Inspectors  this  is  hardly  suflScicnt. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years. 


Monilay  and  Tlmrsday. 


9-9.30 

9.30-10 

10—10.15 
10.15—10.30 

10.30—11 

11—12 
2—2.30 

2.30-3 
3—3.30 

3.30—4 


IObje<rt 
lessons  on 
Plants,  Ani 
mais,  &c. 

[The  Dutch 
\  Language 

Singing 

Games 

/'Arithmetic. 
Weighing 
and  Mea- 

t      suring 

Carton  work 

Nature-study 

Writing 

History 

Reading 


Tuesday  and  Friday. 


9—9.30 


9.30—10 


10-10.30 


10.30—11 

11—11.30 

11.30—12 
2—2.30 

2.30-3 
3—3.30 

3.30--4 


(    Object 
I  IeR.M<)nson 
i  Plants,  Ani 
[   nials,  &c. 

r  The  Dutch 
\  Language 

/"Gymnastics 
I       (Iwys) 
I  Arithmetic 
I      (girls) 

TGymnastios 
I       (girls) 
]  Arithmetic 
I     (boys) 

r      Clay 
\  Modelling 

Singing 

Geograjdiy 

Writing 

Drawing 

Reading 


Weilnesday  &  Satunlay. 


9—9.30 

9.30—10 

10—10.15 
10.1510.30 

10.30—11 

11—12 


f     Object 
I   lessons  on 
i  l*lant8,Ani- 
V  mals,  &c, 

rThe  Dutch 
\  Language 

Singing 

Games 

/'Arithmetic 
I  Measuring, 


V  Weighing 
Reading 


On  Wednesdays  the 
girls  have  their  sewing 
lesson  from  3  to  4  p.m. 
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Fifth  and  Sixth  Years. 


Monday  and  Thursday. 


Tuesday  and  Friday. 


Wwlnesdaj'. 


9-10      Reading 

rArithnietif, 
10-11     -  Measuring,  or 
( Weighing 

(Ciyninastii'H, 
(Iwys: 
Writing  (girls) 

j^  (gymnastics 
12  i  ((JTirls) 

I  Writing  (boys) 

\  The  Dutcli 
\     Language 

rOhjeet  lessons 
■  on  Plants, 
I    Animals,  &c. 

K'lay  Modelling 
i^   or  W(K>dwork 


1M1.30 


11.30 


2-2.45 


2.45-3.30 


3.30-5 


910 

10-10.45 

19.45-11 
11-12 
2-2.45 
2.45-3.30 

3.30-4.15 

4.15-5 


Keadhig 


r  Arithmetic, 
I  Measuring,  or 
I^Weigliing 

Games 

History 

Comix)sition 

Geography 

f  Freehand 
\^         Drawing 

Nature-Stu<ly 


9-10 
10-10.30 

10.3011 
11-12 


Reading 

fCiyni  nasties 
\  (Iwvs) 

( Writing  (girls) 

CGyumastif^ 

(girls) 
^^\riting  (boys) 

i  Arithmetic, 
I  McajBuring,  or 
(  Weighing 


Satiirdaj'. 


Reading 
Cardboard  work 


(  Arithmetic, 
'  Measuring,   or 
I^Weighing 


Whilst  the  boys  have  wood-work,  the  girls  have  needle-work. 

The  courses  of  instniction  for  students,  not  at  any  tnxining 
college,  are  State  Normal  classes  {Rijhs^noniiaalUsfien),  private 
courses  (bijzondere  noriiKillcssen),  and  those  conducted  simply 
through  headmasters  of  schools  {hoofden  van  scholen).  The  num- 
ber of  the  latter  is  decreasing,  duriiif]^  1808  there  were  112  of  them 
with  220  pupils,  of  private  courses  there  were  156  with  1,890  male 
and  1,200  female  pupils.  There  were  91)  State  courses  with  2,7(il 
male  and  2,701  female  pupils.  In  each  case,  the  syllabus  and  t  imo- 
table  must  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  State 
Normal  classes  are  divided  into  two  grades  by  a  decree  of  April 
14th,  1898 :  in  the  lower  one  the  obligatory  subjects  of  the  primary 
school,  together  with  needlework  for  females,  must  be  taught ; 
in  the  upper,  in  addition  to  these  subjects,  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary science,  and  in  either  English,  French,  or  Gennan, 
must  be  provided,  and,  if  possible,  the  laws  of  health,  especially 
in  relation  to  alcoholism  and  its  prevention,  should  be  studied. 
As  a  rule,  the  courses  last  four  years,  and  pupils  are  admitted 
at  the  age  of  15,  if  they  have  passed  through  a  primary  school. 

Assistant-teachers  ([ualifying  to  rank  as  head-teacliers  have 
advanced  courses :  these  were  attended  by  573  males  and  222 
females  in  1898,  of  whom  134  and  41  respectively  obtaine<l 
certiticates  that  year.  Candidates  for  this  certificate  must  have 
taught  for  at  least  two  years  at  some  primary  school,  or  liave 
followed  the  course  at  some  training  college  for  two  years  since 
he  or  she  became  an  assist^uit-teacher. 

Candidates  for  a  certificate  as  assistant-teacher  must  Ih>  alK)ve 
18  years  of  age,  and  must  pass  an  examination,  particulars  of 
which  are  given  by  Mr.  Balfour. 
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Volunt^iry  examinations  are  also  held,  and  certificates  awarded 
in  each  of  the  optional  subjects  of  the  primary  schools,  and  the  fol- 
lowing: table  shows  the  results  of  all  these  examinations  for  1898: — 


Subject. 

No.  of  Candidates. 

Successful. 

Assistant -Teacherftliip  • 

l>,495 

1,574 

Ile.'vl-Teaclierfthip 

1,027 

460 

Modern  hLin^uagcs 

1,264 

675 

Ailvanced  Mathematics 

94 

62 

Advanced  (Jj-ninastics - 

?7 

16 

(lynmofitic  Exercises    - 

1,C'24 

1.170 

rreeliand  Drawiiijjf 

331 

106 

A;;ric'ulture 

38 

21 

lloniculturo         .... 

11 

4 

Scwinj^ 

1,478 

1,017 

Fancy  Needlework 

160 

102 

The  comparatively  low  percentages  of  passes  indicate  that 
the  examinations  must  afford  a  very  adequate  test  of  a  teacher's 
qualifications.  For  agriculture  and  horticulture  there  are  free 
classes  at  various  centres,  conducted  either  by  the  State 
Professors  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  the  Directors  of  the 
Agronomic  Stations  or  Members  of  the  Staff  at  the  winter 
schools.  In  1898,  there  were  15  centres  for  agricultural  classes 
and  2  for  horticultural,  attended  by  203  and  23  students  re- 
spectively. The  course  of  instruction  is  for  twelve  or  six 
months.  During  recent  years  this  branch  of  education  has 
attracted  an  increasing  measure  of  public  attention. 

Secondary  or  Intermediate  Education. 

{Mlddelhaar  Ondeimdjs.) 

Burgher  Schools  (Biiryer'Scltclen) : — By  Article   14  of  the 
Law  of  1803  every  commune  with  a  population  of  10,000  must 
provide  both  a  day  and  an  evening  Burgher  School.    They  are 
intended  for  future  artizans  and  labourers,  but  it  was  reasonably 
urged  by  several  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States- 
General,  when  the  Act  was  under  discussion,  that  young  people 
of  the  working-classes  could  rarely  attend  school  in  the  day-time. 
Such  proved  to  be  the  case.     In   1874  only  five  day-schools 
remained,  and  there  is  now  but  one,  at  Leeuwarden,  wnich  will 
shortly  disappear,  a  more  practical  school  being  founded  there 
instead.    The  Act,  however,  has  never  been  repealed,  and  tJiie 
obligation  to  establish  a  day-school,  if  the  population  be  as  stat 
still  holds  good,  unless  other  facilities  for  education  hay' 
introduced.     Most  communes,  therefore,  have  to  apply 
Government  every  five  years,  as  a  rule,  to  be  exempte' 
erecting  new  schools.    To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  thf 
the  communes  of  10,000  inhabitants,  and  some  of  7,00r 
have  preferred  to  found  Higher  Burgher  Schools.     I 
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progress,  therefore,  has  been  veiy  marked.  Giib  were  ft 
admitted  as  pupils  in  1871.  In  towns  where  there  is  no  Gii 
Higher  Bure^ner  School,  they  are  admitted  upon  the  same  ten 
as  Doys.  Where  there  is  such  a  school,  before  they  may  jo 
any  State  Bo^s'  School,  they  must  obtain  specdal  permiw 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  be'  working  for  tl 
higher  branches  of  education.  The  usual  age  of  admissiaii 
12  or  13,  and  all  pupils  must  undergo  an  entrance  examination 
out  of  2,359  candidates  in  18i)8,  1,758  passed.  At  the  end 
the  course  diplomas  are  awarded ;  for  these,  578  irero  ozaann 
in  1898,  and  513  (including  8  girls),  were  sucoessfiil.  T 
diploma  entitles  the  i>upil  to  go  to  the  Polytechnic  at  Dd 
or  to  one  of  the  Universities  to  study  medicine  or  natui 
science.  To  enable  the  pupil  to  attend  theology,  law  or  litem 
classes  at  the  University  a  supplementary  examination  in  Gre 
and  Latin  nuist  be  passed.  The  examination  for  a  diploma 
decidedly  severe,  and  a  simplified  programme  has  recently  bo 
submitted  to  the  Government.  It  is  the  same  for  all  schoo 
and  the  papers  are  set  by  the  Inspectors,  who  make  a  selecti 
from  the  subjects  sent  to  them  by  the  different  oscaminii 
Committees.  For  this  year  the  following  was  the  official  not» 
as  prescribed  by  a  Decree  f  of  March  10, 1870 : — 


Final  Examination 

FOR  Hiansii  Burodeb  Schools. 

1901. 

Rroulations  of  the  WarrTEN  Examination* 

Monday      —.June  17— u.in.        j 

Algebra 

:i  biiiim 

!>.»»•        ; 

Dutch 

3       « 

Tuesday     — June  18— a.ui. 

(J  comet  ry 

3              M 

„                      „       p.m.        1 

Frenih 

3       „ 

Wednesday— June  19— a.m. 

Naturo-Htndy 

4       „ 

„                     „       p.m. 

I^ookkeeping 

o 

Thursday    — June  20— a.  m. 

Trigonometry 

3       W 

„                     „       p.m. 

KnglLsli 

3       „ 

Friday        — June  21— a.m. 

Descriptive  Geometry 

3       ., 

„       p.m. 

(ierman 

3       „ 

Monday      —Juno  21 -a. m.        ' 

(^hemistiy 
Freehan(l  Drawing 

3    !! 

It                     »        P»»- 

(First  <.inule) 

3       „ 

Wednesday— June  20  -a. m. 

Mechanics 

3       „ 

„                     „       p.m. 

Freehand  Drawing 

(Second  Grade) 

3       „ 

Tliurwlay   -June  27— a.m.        , 
1,       P">-        1 

(leometrical  Drawing 
«»               »» 

j   optional 

This  is  followed  by  an  oral  examination  in  July,  whicli  include 
some  subjects  not  mentioned  in  the  above  list,  at  somo  coi 
venient  centre  before  a  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpoj 

*  By  a  Uoyal  Decree  of  January  23,  1902,  the  entrance  examination  is  i 
longer  oVdi^atory.  The  Director  of  each  Stat€  School  may  exempt  cand 
dates  from  it  either  partially  or  wholly,  as  he  thinks  proper. 

t  New  regulations  were  issued  by  a  Decree  of  June  27,  1901,  but  they  c 
not  appear  to  have  materially  lessened  the  severity  of  the  cxainiiiatio 
though  they  have  simplified  it. 
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V)y  the  Provincial  Authorities.  (Commissaris  der  Koninyen.) 
In  some  eases  two  or  three  provinces  are  combined :  for 
instance,  Utrecht  and  Overijssel  appoint  one  Committee,  as 
do  also  Friesland,  Groningen  and  Urenthe.  The  examination 
is  for  three  days,  and  for  not  more  than  three  hours  a  day. 

The  curriculum  must  embrace  the  subjects  mentioned  in  Articles 
16  and  17  of  the  Act  of  18G3  for  each  type  of  school.  Consider- 
able latitude,  however,  is  allowed  in  drawing  up  the  time-tables, 
and  more  or  less  time  is  devoted  to  particular  subjects,  according 
to  local  circumstances.  It  was  originally  thought  that  the  syllabus 
for  the  first  three  years  might  be  identical  for  both  schools. 
This  was  obviously  impracticable.  What  should  be  in  itself  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  for  schools  of  three  years,  could 
not  be  appropriate  to  a  portion  only  of  the  programme  in 
schools  of  iive  years.  The  idea  was  therefore  abandoned.  There 
is  a  general  feeling  that  too  much  is  attempted  in  the  latter 
schools,  and  that  the  programme  is  overladen.  For  this  feeling 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  justitication.  The  framei-s  of  official 
pro^ammes  are  in  every  country  always  apparently  more 
anxious  not  to  omit  anything,  which  can  possibly  be  taught,  than 
to  suggest  what  may  be  thoroughly  assimilated  within  a  given 
period.  In  some  quarters  it  is  urged  that  the  instruction  is  too 
theoretical,  and  that  science  occupies  too  prominent  a  position. 
Upon  this  it  is  difficult  to  express  an  opinion.  The  character  of 
the  instniction  must  be  determined  by  the  aim  of  the  school. 
As  a  preparation  for  the  Polytechnic  at  Delft,  or  for  the 
scientific  branches  of  University  education  it  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  The  value  of  practical  or  technical  instruction  cannot, 
of  course,  be  exaggerated,  but  there  is  a  danger  in  the 
Netherlands,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  increasing  demand  for 
it  may  act  prejudicially  upon  general  education,  which  is  the 
necessary  antecedent  to  all  successful  specialization.  Schools, 
moreover,  with  the  shorter  course,  may  easily  make  the 
instruction  more  practical ;  and  some  of  them  already  have  an 
extra  class  for  technical  commercial  subjects.  This  type  of 
school  is  likely  to  grow.  In  considering  the  question  of  general 
or  technical  education,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  more 
enlightened  educationists  are  agitating  for  new  and  distinct 
schools,  at  which  general  education  alone  shall  be  provided  up'' 
to  the  age  of  15  or  IG,  before  there  is  any  attempt  to  specialize. 
Opinion  is  still  undecided  whether  Liitin  should  be  obligatory 
in  such  schools,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  their 
establishment.  Educationally,  perhaps  the  cnief  criticism  in 
regard  to  Hoogerc  Burger  Schoien  ot  five  years  is  that  their 
curriculum  does  not  present  such  a  "  centrum  '*  of  study,  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Gymnasia.  In  other  respects  their  excellence  is 
evident,  and  they  oflcr  just  that  degree  of  secondary  education 
which  is  so  much  needed  in  England. 

The  scheme  of  studies  has  many  features  in  common  with 
that  of  the  German  licalschulen,  but  a  comparison  of  the  two 
lends  some  weight  to  the  charge  that  the  Dutch  scheme  is  a 
Uttle  diffuse  and  lacking  in  concentration,  owing  chicHy  to  the 
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fact  that  Dutch  pupils  have  to  learn  one  foreign  lan^pacfe  more 
than  corresponding  pupils  in  France,  Germany,  and  England  :— 

State  Higher  Burgher  School  at  Utrecht. 


Subject. 


Mathematics 

Meclianics 

Physics  or  Technology 

Chemistry        -* 

Biology  or  Oeology 

Cosmography • 

Communal,  l*rovincial  and  National  Institutions  - 

Politiail  Economy 

Geography 

History 

The  AIother-Tongue 

French -        - 

Englisli 

German 

Commercial  Law 

Book-keeping 


Caligraphy 
Frwmand  Drawing  - 
Geometrical  Drawing 
Gymnastics 


Namber  of  Houtb  giren 
weekly  in  Clasv. 


II. 


III.    IV.  ;  V, 


6 
2 

1 

I 

2 
3 
2 
3 
4 
3 


—        I 


Total 


30       32 


32       32 


The    liours   given    to  practical  instruction  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry  arc  not  calculated  in  the  above  Table. 


Bkrlin  Uealsghulkk.* 
(Class  I.  is  the  top  of  the  School.) 


Number  of  Hours 

given 

Weekly  in 

Subject. 

Class,  Exclusive  of  Home  Lessons. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

Kclij^ion 

3 

o 

2 

o 

2 

2 

Mother  -  tongue    and    Xarmtion  of 

National  Historical  Events 

6 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

French       

— 



8 

8 

6 

6 

English 







G 

6 

History  and  (Geography    - 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Mathehiatics 

(> 

6 

6 

6 

i% 

•> 

Natural  History        .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



Physics  and  Chemistry     - 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

4 

Writing 

3 

3 







Freehand  Drawing    .... 

2 
•2.') 

2 

2 

2 

^ 

1 

ToUl    - 

25 

28 

.30 

30 

30 

<»eomctrical  Drawing 

__ 

_ 



2 

2 

Singing 

o 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

<lymn;istios 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Total     ■ 

30 

31) 

33 

35 

37 

37 

•  Sjicf'ial  lleiK)rts  on  Educational  Subject**,  \o\.  i.  C.  8447,  p.  383. 
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The  superb  equipment  of  all  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools, 
which  came  under  mv  notice,  is  beyond  praise.  In  fact,  the 
lavish  manner  in  which  schools  of  every  description  throughout 
the  Netherlands,  except  occasionally  the  rural  primary  schools, 
are  supplied  with  the  most  modem  apparatus  and  expensive 
models  affords  striking  evidence  of  the  ungrudging  spirit  with 
which  the  State  and  tne  Municipalities  alike  regard  tne  claims 
of  education.  To  this  every  teacher  bore  willing  testimony. 
No  complaints  that  the  instruction  in  any  subject  was  defective 
fram  the  want  of  appropriate  material  reached  my  ears.  The 
most  captious  critic  would  fail  to  suggest  any  improvement  in 
this  respect  at  one  of  the  Hague  scnools,  to  which  Mr.  ten 
Bruggencate  courteously  accompanied  me.  This  Hoogero 
Burgher  School,  with  a  hve  years*  course,  is  the  property  of  the 
Municipality,  but  receives  a  State  subsidy.  It  is  the  largest  in 
Holland,  and  has  400  pupils  with  a  statt  of  35  teachers.  The 
fees  are  100  florins  a  year,  and  only  a  very  few  free  scholars  are 
admitted  after  a  competitive  examination.  On  the  occasion  of  my 
visit,  I  do  not  think  that  there  were  more  than  two.  Although 
there  are  now  two  schools  of  this  type  at  the  Ha^e,  it  certaimy 
would  appear  that  the  educational  mterests  of  tne  poor  are  not 
very  carefully  considered,  for  the  fees  are  beyond  the  means  of 
the  average  artizan.  A  stranger  cannot  avoid  noticing  this,  but 
the  Hague  is  a  wealthy  city,  and  possibly  no  real  difficulty 
exists.  In  every  class  the  pupils  showed  the  keenest  interest  in 
their  work,  and  their  close  attention  testified  to  the  quality  of 
the  instruction.  An  enthusiastic  teacher  makes  an  enthusiastic 
pupil,  and  intelligent  enthusiasm  is  a  characteristic  of  all  Dutch 
teachers.  The  teacher  is  alive ;  there  is  no  ladling  out  of  un- 
related facts,  and  there  is  an  entire  freedom  from  dull  mechani- 
cal methods.  The  lessons  in  Chemistry  on  gas  factories,  and  in 
Botany,  explaining  why  a  flower  turns  to  the  light,  struck  me  as 
particularly  good  Ihe  Museum  is  liberally  supplied  with 
botanical,  geological,  choncological,  and  other  specimens. 
Both  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  light,  airy,  admir- 
ably arranged,  and  equipped  with  the  best  appliances.  There  is 
a  fair  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  three  lower  classes.  The 
small  botanical  garden,  however,  is  hardly  upon  a  level  with  the 
rest  of  the  school.  On  all  sides  I  was  assured  that  the  pupils 
had  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  primary  schools,  except 
that  occasionally  they  are  a  little  weak  in  drawing. 

At  Utrecht  I  saw  the  State  Higher  Burgher  School,  the 
Director  of  which,  Dr.  Jonkman,  received  me  most  cordially. 
This  is  one  of  the  original  "  model  *'  schools,  and  was  founded  by 
the  Government  in  1866  at  a  cost  of  100,000  florins  for  building 
and  of  15,000  florins  for  apparatus.  Its  annual  expenses  are,  of 
course,  also  wholly  defrayed  by  the  State.  Dr.  Jonkman's  salary 
is  at  the  rate  of  4,000  florins  a  year  without  a  house ;  the  salaries 
of  the  other  nineteen  masters  range  from  2,000  to  3,000 
florins.  The  fees  are  60  florins.  There  is  no  competitive  ex- 
amination for  free  places,  and  the  fees  of  six  pupils  had  been 
remitted  this  year.     The  total  number  of  pupils  is  256,  dis- 
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tributcd  in  tho  following  manner: — 1st  class:  52  boys,  8  giris; 
2nd :  48  boys,  7  girls ;  3rd :  53  boys.  5  girls ;  4th :  40  boys,  2 
girls ;  5th :  34  boys,  5  girls.  Two  other  pupils  attend  certain 
classes  only.  In  all  schools  tills  is  permitted,  and  tho  fees  per 
subject  at  Utrecht  vary  from  10  to  20  florins.  Forty  of  tho 
pupils  were  entering  for  the  final  examination  in  June  and  July. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  the  same  for  boys  and  girls,  except 
that  the  latter  have  no  g}'mnastics.  ScieiKje  subjects  arc  taugut 
practically  to  the  fifth  class.  Visits  are  freciuently  paid  to 
factories  to  illustrate  the  lessons  on  particular  industries.  Thia 
universal  custom  of  taking  pupils  i>eriodically  to  see  the  subject- 
matter  of  various  lessons  with  their  own  eyes  camiot  be  too 
highly  commended.  As  at  the  Hajjue,  the  Laboratories  aro 
spacious  and  fully  equipped  to  the  mmutest  deUiil.  The  room 
for  drawing  is  furnishea,  as  every  such  room  ought  to  bo,  with 
slidinjj  desKS.  There  is  a  very  fine  gymnasium,  decorated  with 
trophies  won  by  the  pupils.  The  'BoUuiical  Garden  is  well 
supplied  with  a  suitiible  vari'ity  of  plants.  Dr.  Jonkman  regrets 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  playground,  and  he  admitted  in  con- 
versiition  that  the  opportunities  ottered  to  poor  children  for 
secondary  education  are  not  as  great  as  they  might  be.*  It 
should  be  added  that  punils,  who  come  from  a  distamce  to  reside 
in  the  town,  nuist  be  unclor  the  care  of  some  responsible  {)crson. 
Appended  is  the  time-table: — 


■  In  lJ)f)l   ():>  tho  iVi's  woro  uiiiiltttl  in  tliu  cjisc  of  ±2\\  pupils  at  the  Statu 
Srh(M»ls,  the  niajnrity  «  I"  \\h«  ni  alx)  hud  free  ^^runt.-  cf  Is*  (ks  and  a{ipiiatu» 


901. 


Class  IVA. 

Claw  IVB. 

aass  Va. 

Class  Vb. 

« 

Stereometry 

Geometrical  Drawing 

Tlie  Mother-Tongue 

History  of  the  Netherli 

Sk« 

;  Mother-Tongue 

Cosmography 

History  of  the  Netherlands 

Botany,  Biology  and  Oe 

§ 

10.4M 

Geography 

State  Institutions 

Mechanics 

Physics 

i 

11^ 

rlptive  Geometry 

English 

Freehand  Drawing 

The  Mother-Tongw 

1^ 

'osmography 

Political  Economy 

Physics 

DMcriptlTe  Geomeli 

2.9a 

Trigonometry 

Mechanics 

German 

Political  Economy 

S.1i 

ate  Institutions 

Trigonometry 

Geometrical  Drawing 

French 

• 

Mechanics 
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At  Almelo,  a  small  town  in  Overijssel,  ot  about  8,000 
inhabitants,  the  Municipal  Higher  Burgher  School  has  one  or 
two  points  of  interest.  Of  the  78  pupils  30  are  girls,  and  their 
classes  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Cnemistry,  and  Book-keeping 
are  distinct  from  those  of  the  boys.  In  each  of  these  subjects 
the  instruction  is  based,  so  far  as  possible,  upon  matters  that  fall 
within  the  experience  of  any  ordinary  woman.  For  instance, 
girls  in  the  fourth  class  have  an  hour's  lesson,  once  a  week,  upon 
the  organic  chemistry  of  vegetables  and  animal  substances  used 
as  food.  In  applied  chemistry  they  receive  suitable  instruction 
upon  the  preparation  of  solid  and  liquid  foods,  and  their 
respective  nutritive  values.  In  addition  to  this  they  are  taught 
the  various  laws  of  health  for  an  hour  every  week.  Somewhat 
unusualljr  all  pupils  (boys  and  girls)  have  an  hour  and  a  half  s 
religious  instruction  once  a  week.  This  Syllabus  illustrates  the 
freedom  allowed  under  certain  circumstances  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  curriculum.  For  this  small  school  there  is  a 
staff  of  ten  teachers. 

The  general  curriculum  ot  schools  with  a  three  years  course 
does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  others.  Where,  as  at 
the  Municipal  Scnool  at  Utrecht,  there  is  a  fourth  year  for  a 
commercial  class,  special  attention  is  paid  diuring  that  year  to 
Applied  Science,  the  Knowledge  of  Wares,  Commercial 
Geography,  and  Commercial  History. 

Higher  Burgher  Schools  for  Girls  (Hoogere  Burger  Scltolen 
voor  Meisjea) , — With  the  establishment  of  these  schools  the 
Government  in  no  way  concerns  itself.  Article  21  of  the  Act  of 
1863  merely  declares  that  the  provision  of  secondary  education 
for  girls  is  left  entirely  to  the  municipal  and  provincial 
authorities,  or  to  private  individuals,  whether  the  schools  receive 
a  State  subsidy  or  not,  except  that,  if  they  do  receive  a  subsidy, 
they  must  conform  to  certain  regulations.  Of  the  existing 
twelve  schools  none  has  now  any  aid  from  the  Government, 
although  formerly  it  was  given  in  some  cases.  This  does  not 
appear  to  be  due  to  any  parsimony  on  the  part  of  the  State,  but 
to  the  extreme  liberahty  of  the  commxmes.  The  schools  are, 
however,  subject  to  Government  inspection,  and  thdif  situation 
is  officially  described  in  the  Annual  Keport.*  Each  school  is  free 
to  determine  its  own  curriculum,  which  generally  includes 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  History, 
Geography,  Dutch,  French,  English,  German,  Needlework, 
Drawing,  and  Gymnastics.  The  fees  range  from  50  up  to  as 
much  as  400  tiorins  a  year  at  the  Amsterdam  private  school. 
In  1898,  there  were  only  12  free  pupils  altogether.  The  course 
is  invariably  one  of  five  years,  except  at  Deventer,  where  it  is  a 
year  less,  but  where  the  pupils  are  admitted  one  year  later,  the 
four  classes  being  eaual  to  the  four  higliest  classes  of  a  five  years* 
school.  This  school,  moreover,  has  a  Director  and  no  Directress. 
For  the  final  examination  diplomas  or  certificates  are 
awarded.  Out  of  1,134  candidates  in  1898,  984  were  successful. 
The  certificate,  however,  is  of  no  value  in  itself;  it  does  not 
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admit  either  to  the  Polytechnic,  at  Delft,  where  there  are  usually 
a  few  lady  students,  or  to  the  Universities.  If  a  girl  wishes  to 
proceed  to  the  University,  she  will  require  two  years'  private 
tuition  in  Latin  and  Greek  to  enable  her  to  pass  the  State 
entrance  examination.  This  is  felt  to  be  a  gnevance,  and  is 
perhaps  the  weakest  side  of  the  secondary  education  of  girls.  A 
proposal  has  boon  made  that  pupils  in  trie  fifth  class  at  school 
should  be  divided  into  two  groups;  the  first  of  which  would 
consist  of  those  who  did  not  wish  to  matriculate  and  would 
follow  the -ordinary  curriculum,  while  the  second  group,  composed 
of  intending  University  students,  would  learn  lAtin  and  Greek, 
and  remain  a  sixth  year  at  school  to  continue  their  studies.  For 
other  reasons,  there  is  a  bi-furcation  in  the  last  two  classes  at  the 
Gymnasia,  where,  however,  it  is,  as  will  be  shown,  rather 
harmful  than  beneficial.  In  the  case  of  the  intermediate  schools 
for  girls,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  objection  to  the  proposed 
change,  since  no  girl  could  be  said  to  lose  anjr  of  the  advantages, 
which  she  might  otherwise  obtain  from  following  the  usual  lessons 
only.  The  prolongation  of  her  school-career  would  obviate  this, 
and  would  in  itself  be  of  distinct  servica  At  the  end  of  the 
course  girls  would  go  in  for  the  same  final  examination 
as  boys.  Whether  the  present  Government  will  agree  to  the 
proposal  is  veiy  uncertain.  The  salaries  of  the  Directresses 
average  about  2,600  florins  a  year,  with  or  without  a  house  or  a 
lodging  allowance.  Other  members  of  the  statt*  receive  from  one 
to  two  thousand  florins  a  year.  The  number  of  teachers  in  1898 
was  174,  of  whom  40  were  masters,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
was  1,586. 

Both  at  Arnhem  and  Utrecht  I  \dsitcd  excellent  girls*  schools. 
The  fees  at  the  former  arc  60  florins  a  year,  and  the  pupils 
number  86,  with  a  statt*  of  14  tCiichers.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
subjects  pupils  in  the  fifth  class  have  two  hours'  instruction  each 
week  in  human  anatomy,  care  of  the  person,  pollution  of  the  air 
and  how  to  remedy  it,  the  effect  of  light  and  the  niiture  of  the 
soil  upon  health,  the  importance  of  proper  clothing,  the  values 
of  different  foods,  the  influence  of  exercise  upon  the  spirits,  and 
the  causes  of  the  commonest  illnesses  ana  their  prevention 
The  whole  scheme  has  been  well  thought  out ;  every  thing  is 
taufiflit  simply  and  practically.  The  lessons  in  chemistry  are 
a])])lie(l  to  Domestic  Science.  For  classes  four  and  five  some 
rrjilly  hoanlifnl  diagrams  and  models  have  been  i>ro\'ided  for 
Art  instructi*»n  (Srhoonhcuhtfer).  One  of  the  ot«t  lessons, 
which  I  ha])p<nie(l  to  hoar  there,  was  on  "Nature-study''  to  thr 
third  class  :  each  of  the  girls  had  a  quantity  of  flowers  and  plants 
gatluTod  by  herself.  All  the  flowt^rs  were  in  turn  di.«:se<*ted  and 
their  structure  ox]>lained  on  the  Socratic  method,  no  text-book 
hcintif  used. 

At  Utrecht  the  currieulnm  is  less  varied,  but  it  woul<l  ha 
dilHcuIt  to  rind  m  school  more  fiilly  «<<|i:ip]MMl  in  every  iwrtienlar. 
Mej.  Ni<<»]ai,  its  very  able  directress,  sjwjke  in  terms  of  (he 
wannest  a]>]»rcciation  of  the  gener(»sity  of  the  numiciiMility.     No 
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leascmable  reauest  is  ever  refused.  Her  salary  is  3,000  florins  a 
^year  with  a  nouse;  that  of  her  16  assistants  averages  above 
fXjSM  florins.  For  pupils  residing  at  Utrecht,  the  lees  are  60 
\  florins  a  year  up  to  the  third  class,  afterwards  100  florins ;  for 
,  those  from  outside  100  and  140  florins  respectively.  This  year 
the  number  of  pupils  is  150,  of  whom  five  are  free.  There  is  an 
entrance  exammation,  but  this  is  not  insisted  upon  in  the  case 
of  girls  from  some  schools.  The  age  of  the  pupils  is  from  12  to 
18  years.  Those  of  the  highest  social  position  attend  unless  they 
have  a  governess  at  homa  Some  old  pupils  proceed  everv  year 
to  the  Universities.  Several  are  now  studying  literary  subjects, 
two  Theology,  and  one  Law  at  Utrecht  Umversity.  It  is  not 
Unusual  in  the  Netherlands  for  ladies  to  become  "  preachers  "  or 
teachers  of  religion  for  children  and  young  people.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  best  pupils  go  afterwards  as  teachers  in  the  puolic 
schools.  With  Mej.  Nicolal'  I  had  a  most  interesting  conversation 
?pon  the  whole  question  of  the  modern  education  of  girls.  She 
formed  me  of  the  strong  feeling  prevalent  in  Holland,  that 
ttiere  is  a  danger  of  its  tenchng  to  make  young  women  disparage 
wusehold  duties,  and  consider  them  beneath  the  notice  of  an 
** educated"  person.  This  tendency  may  be  to  some  extent 
<^unteracted  by  making  the  instruction,  as  at  Amhem  and 
Almelo,  bear  upon  domestic  matters,  and  by  directing  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  towards  the  responsibilities,  which  await  them  as 
wives  and  mothers.  In  this  way,  Mej.  Nicolai*  thinks  that  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  Domestic  Science  may  be  taught  from  an 
educational  standpoint  at  these  higher  schools  for  girls,  but  she 
does  not  see  how  it  can  be  practically  taught  for  utilitarian 
purposes  without  interfering  with  the  rest  of  the  curriculum. 
For  girls  of  the  lower  classes  much  has  been  done  by  the 
establishment  of  Industrial  Schools,  and  for  others  there  are 
excellent  Housewifery  Schools ;  both  of  these  are  described  later. 
In  developing  this  work  no  one  has  taken  a  more  active  part 
than  Mevr.  Muller,  of  Utrecht,  whose  interest  in  all  that  affects  the 
well-being  of  women  is  not  confined  to  Holland  only,  and  from 
whom  I  received  much  valuable  infonnation. 

Subjoined  is  the  Time-table  of  Mej.  Nicolal's  School : — 
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f'on'i^iMTH  iiii^ii^(!<l  to  teiu;h  their  own  language,  and  t 
iiiilliori/.ulioii   ^nint.<*<I   by  Uio   Qiioeu   Ilegcnt,  in   1897,  to 
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Oxford  graduate  to  teach  English  at  the  well-known  private 
ffjnnnasium  at  Voorschoten,  of  which  some  account  appears 
later,  is  now  lying  before  me.  The  number  of  teachers  at  the 
gymnasia  in  1899  was  429.  The  salary  of  a  Rector  (i.e.,  the 
rrincipal)  ranges  from  2,600  florins  at  Nijmegen,  where  he  is 
provided  with  a  house,  up  to  5,000  florins  per  annum:  that 
of  the  professors  or  assistant — masters  from  1,000  to  rather 
more  than  2,500  florins  per  annum.  The  scale  of  the  pupil's 
fees,  which  usually  vary  from  60  to  100  florins  a  year,  is  also 
determined  by  the  local  authority,  provided  that  it  does  not 
exceed  100  florins,  the  maximum  named  in  the  Act  of  1876, 
and  that  no  pupil  pay  more  or  less  than  another  pupil  in  the 
same  class.  This  rule  has,  however,  been  modified  by  the 
Law  of  July  9th,  1900.     For  the  future,  the  restriction  as  to  the 

Eayment  ot  a  like  fee  by  all  pupils  in  the  same  class  is  removed, 
ut  no  pupil  is  to  pay  more  than  the  average  actual  cost  of  a 
pupil,  ana  the  minimum  for  the  lowest  class  cannot  exceed 
100  florins.  The  difference  in  the  fees  payable  will  be  determined 
by  the  income  of  the  parent,  as  ascertamed  by  the  amount  of 
his  income-tax  in  those  towns,  where  such  a  tax  is  paid.  The 
fees  for  pupils  living  outside  the  area  of  the  local  authority  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  approval.  This 
Amendment  to  the  Law  of  1876  has  not  yet  been  applied,  but 
Dr  C.  J.  Eggink,  Inspector  of  Gjrmnasia,  with  whom  I  had  the 
advantage  of  a  long  interview,  and  who  kindly  rendered  me 
every  assistance,  believes  that  the  higher  fees  will  eventually  bo 
charged  at  many  of  the  schools.  There  are  no  scholarships  or 
bursaries,  and  the  fees  were  remitted  in  the  case  of  23  pupils 
only  in  1898.  No  boarders  are  taken,  and  little  appears  to  bo 
done  to  foster  any  organic  public  school-life.  Few  of  the  schools 
have  play-grounds,  and  there  are  no  clubs  or  associations  of 
past  students. 

The  school-year  always  begins  on  the  1st  of  September,  and 
the  course  is  of  six  years'  duration.  The  usual  vacations  are 
from  10  to  14  days  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  7  weeks  in 
the  summer  from  about  the  12th  of  July.  Girls  are  now 
admitted  to  the  gymnasia  upon  the  same  terms  as  boys,  since 
there  are  no  girls*  schools  ot  a  corresponding  grade.  Ihey  are, 
however,  still  excluded  from  the  gymnasia  at  %-HertoffcnDosch 
and  Maastricht,  where  the  Catholics,  who  dislike  co-euucation, 
are  in  a  large  majority.  In  1899  the  total  number  of  pupils 
was  2,544,  of  whom  155  were  girls.  There  is  an  entrance 
examination  into  either  the  lowest  or  a  higher  class  ;  at 
the  former,  in  the  above  year,  771  of  the  513  candidates 
were  successful;  for  the  latter  140  were  examined,  of  whom 
72  succeeded  and  29  were  placed  in  a  lower  class.  The 
comparatively  large  number  of  failures  in  the  last  instance 
would  imply  that  the  test  is  somewhat  severe.  Diplomas, 
admitting  to  the  Universities,  are  awarded  at  the  final  examina- 
tion in  June  and  July.  Candidates  are  examined  either  for 
the  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  Literature,  and  Philosophy,  or 
for  those  of  Medicine,  mthematics,  and  Science.    For  the 
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named  208  candidates  were  examined  in  1899,  of  whom  175 
obtjiiiied  diplomas;  for  the  second,  out  of  71  candidates, 66  were 
successful.  These  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  staff  of 
each  school,  under  the  supervision  of  Government  Itelcgates, 
usuiilly  three  in  number.  As  a  rule,  the  Inspector  is  one  of 
them.  For  every  three  schools,  the  same  delegates  are  generally 
appointed.  Eight  or  nine  such  examining  committees  are 
sent  to  the  different  schools.  A  special  commission  is  also 
annually  appointed,  in  accordance  with  Article  12  of  the  Law 
of  187(),  to  examine  other  students  for  the  above  diploma. 
Fn)m  the  Report  *  of  the  Commission  for  1899,  it  anpears  that 
rather  less  than  half  of  those  who  had  given  in  tneir  names 
were  successful  that  year. 

The  curriculum  is  the  same  for  all  schools.  The  obliratoiy 
subjects  named  in  Article  5  of  the  Law  are — Greek,  Latin, 
Dutch  literature,  French,  German,  Enriish,  History,  GrccMCTaphy, 
ilathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  History.  Hebrew 
and  gymnastics  are  optional.  ]^o  class  may  contain  more  than 
24  pupils ;  when  that  number  is  exceeded,  they  must  be  taken 
in  separate  divisions.  All  pupils  receive  the  same  instruction  in 
the  farst  four  classes.  In  clases  V.  and  VI.  there  is  the  bi-fiirca- 
tion  already  referred  to :  those  who  are  preparing  for  Theology, 
Law,  and  rhilosophy  form  one  division  (A),  those  prewiring  for 
Medicine,  Mathematics,  and  Phvsics  another  (B).  Tne  former 
have  more  instruction  in  philolo^cal  subjects,  and  the  latter 
in  science.  This  bi-furcation,  which  dates  from  1876,  is  the 
most  unsatisfactory  feature  in  the  organization  of  the  gjTimasia. 
It  must  dislocate  the  work  of  the  school  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  Dr.  van  Aalst,  Rector  of  the  Hague  Gymnasium, 
considers  that  the  lessons  in  the  so-called  exact  sciences  are 
far  from  being  sufficient.  The  University  Professors,  however, 
arc,  as  a  rule,  satisfied  with  the  pupils  from  division  B  after  one 
or  two  years'  further  study,  but  there  is  a  danger  lest  this 
attempt  to  combine  scientific  with  classical  studies  at  school 
should  cause  the  pupils  to  loam  "  little  science  and  less  Greek." 
The  question  has  been  hotlv  discussed  whether  a  classical 
education  must  still  be  hcla  indispensable  for  all  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  higher  culture,  or  must  be  more  or  less  sacrificed 
to  the  exigencies  of  modern  science  and  society.  By  intro- 
ducing the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  pupils,  the 
Legislature  has  tried  to  conciliate  both  views,  and  the  com- 
promise is  not  a  success.  In  Dr.  van  Aalst  s  opinion,  the  system 
is  altogether  a  mistake.  Irrespective,  moreover,  of  the  future 
carotjr  of  the  pupils,  the  value  of  the  mental  training,  which 
tho  cljissics  poculiarly  aftbrd,  can  hardly  bo  exagg<.'ratcd.  As 
Mr.  ton  Bruggcncate  ai)tl y  observed :  "  Though  the  pupils  may 
forget  their  Latin  and  Greek,  they  will  retain  what  makes  the 
study  of  those  languages  so  valuable,  thus  illustrating  Lessings 


*  Re^wrt  1900,  app.  D.,  p.  4, 
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well-known  saying, '  Aus  einom  tttchtigen  Philologen  Iftszt  sich 
alles  machen/  "  Again,  the  easy  terms  upon  which  pupils  from 
the  Higher  Burgher  Schools  may  obtain  a  certificate,  entitling 
them  to  work  for  a  Doctor's  degree  in  any  of  the  Faculties, 
tend  to  some  depreciation  of  ancient  literature.  Some  of  these 
pupils,  who  are  in  possession  of  the  final  Diploma  from  their 
school,  can  satisfy  the  examiners  after  one  year's  preparation 
in  Latin  and  Greek.  Such  cases  are  rare,  however,  and 
would  be  impossible,  if  any  real  knowledge  of  those  languages 
were  insistea  upon.  At  the  same  time,  the  demand  in 
the  Netherlands  that  every  well-educated  person  should 
know  French,  German  and  English  has  encroached  to  some 
extent  upon  the  time  that  might  otherwise  be  devoted  to 
Greek  and  Latin  at  the  gymnasium.  Still,  as  Dr.  van  Aalst 
says,  it  is  much  easier  to  detect  faults  and  gaps  than  to  indicate 
how  they  can  be  corrected  or  filled  up,  ana  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  gymnasium  on  its  strictly  philological  side  does 
provide  an  excellent  general  education.  There  is  that  definite 
"  centrum  "  of  study,  which,  as  was  shown,  is  somewhat  lacking 
in  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools. 

Appended  is  the  scheme  of  weekly  lessons  at  the  g}^mnasium 
at  the  Hague : — 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  scheme  of  weekly  lessons 
recently  drawn  up  for  the  Prussian  Gymnasia  with  the  abova 

(Class  I.  is  the  top  of  the  School). 
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*  The  brackets  Imply  that  the  number  of  houn  Miiigned  to  Um  branchat  thu  Joined  naj  in 
some  cases  be  distributed  differently. 

One  gymnasium  does  not  materially  differ  from  another 
except  in  size  and  the  arrangement  of  tne  time-table.  That  at 
the  Hague  may  be  Uiken  as  typical  of  the  rest.  The  fees  are 
100  florins  a  year.  The  staft*  consists  of  Dr.  van  Aalst,  and  of 
Dr.  van  Beuten  as  co-Rector,  with  twenty-three  assistant- 
masters.  There  arc  now  210  scholars  upon  the  books.  Girls 
have  only  been  admitted  within  the  last  four  years,  and  their 
numbers  "^liavc  increased  from  12  in  1898  to  40  in  the  present 
year.  Four  of  these  are  in  the  two  h'ghest  classes,  studying  for 
I'heology,  Law,  and  Literature.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in 
Classes  V.  and  VI.  is  28  and  22  respectively,  of  whom  six  and 
four  are  preparing  for  Physics  and  Medicine.  So  far  as  one  cim 
gather  the  number  of  pupils  in  Division  B  of  Classes  V.  and  VL  is 
relatively  suiall  at  all  the  gymnasia,  and  hardly  seems  to  justify 
the  system  of  bi-furcation.  For  the  entrance  examination  in  July, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  subjects  of  the  primary  school,  a  fair 
elementary  knowledge  of  French  is  required.  The  conspicuous 
success  of  one  of  Dr.  van  Aalst  s  pupils  this  summer  deserves  to 
be  mentioned.  He  was  only  in  (Jlass  V.  but  followed  the  whole 
course  of  study  in  both  Divisions,  and  presented  himself  at  the 
States  Examination,  before  the  S|>ecial  Commission  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  obtained  both  diplomas  at  once,  passing  with  the 
greatest  credit. 

The  following  is  the  time-table  for  1901-1902 :— 
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The  small  school  at  Tiel,  referred  to  above,  has  one  or  two 
features  of  interest,  and  is  ftgood  example  of  local  enterprise  in 
providing  a  gymnasium.  There  are  only  34  pupils,  including 
two  girls.  Twenty  of  these  come  from  the  surrounding  districts 
or  from  larger  towns.  The  latter  board  at  one  of  the  master's 
houses,  ana  are  sent  to  Tiel  because  it  is  believed  they  will 
receive  more  individual  attention  at  a  school  of  this  size.  This 
is  not  unlikely,  for  the  staff  consists  of  twelve  teachers.  Mathe- 
matics are  taught  by  a  lady  graduate,  the  only  female  teacher 
at  any  gymnasium.  As  far  as  possible,  the  same  master  takes 
the  same  pupils  throughout  the  whole  course.  Thus  the  one, 
who  takes  Latin  in  Class  I.  now,  will  move  to  Class  II.  next  year 
and  so  on.  Tuesday  afternoon  is  left  free  for  relirious  instruc- 
tion, which  is,  of  course,  optional,  and  for  whicn  no  special 
provision  is  usually  made.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  school  is  about  20,000  florins  a  year,  towards 
which  the  State  gives  a  subsidy,  amounting  in  1899  to  8,555 
florins  ;  the  fees  are  70  florins  a  year ;  the  annual  expense  to  the 
Municipality  must  therefore  average  about  8,000  or  9,000 
florins.  Unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to  visit  this  school,  but  the 
Rector,  Dr.  L.  C.  de  6oer,  courteously  furnished  me  with  these 
particulars. 

Private  Higher  Education  (Bijzondere  Hooger  Onderwija). — 
Those  who  wish  to  establish  any  private  school  for  higher  educa- 
tion must  inform  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  their  intention, 
and  supply  him  with  a  cony  of  the  regulations.  The  annual 
reports  must  also  be  forwaraed,  otherwise  they  are  quite  free  to 
determine  their  own  curriculum.  Except  in  several  of  the 
Catholic  Gymnasia,  Colleges,  and  Latin  Schools,  this,  as  a  rule, 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  public  schools. 

Amongst  the  private  schools,  the  one  at  Voorschoten  occupies «« OpToe- 
a  prominent  position.     Its  history  is  interesting,  and  in  some  ^^PP'StL 
respects  it  resembles  an  English  Public  School.    It  was  founded  ^^^^  ^ 
by  Petrus  de  Raadt,  who  in    1820  turned  his  country  seat,  RmM,  182( 
"  Noorthey,"  by  which  name  the  school  is  still  known,  into  a  p.  16- 
boarding-school  for  boys.     He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
very  enlightened  views,  and  always  insisted  upon  the  importance 
of  distinguishing  education  from  mere  instruction.     He  main- 
tained that  the  two  ought  not  to  bo  separated,  but  that  if  a 
master  is  to  form  the  characters  of  his  pupils  they  must  be 
entrusted  wholly  to  his  care.     "  Boarding-schools,"  he  said, "  ofter 
advantages  which  cannot  be  obtained  without  them,  for,  as  their 
whole  aim  is  the  education  of  the  young,  ever}'^thing  connected 
with  them  can  and  must  be  arranged  suitably  to   that  end." 
These  ideas  he  nut  into  practice,  and  the  school  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  moael.    In  1851,  he  appointed  a  Board  of  Governors, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  entire  fortune.     An  account  of  the 
school  and  of  de  Raadt*s  methods  was  given  in  1864  by  Alfred 
Elwes,  a  former  master,  in  his  "  Luke  Ashleigh,  or  School  Life 
in  HoUand"  (GriflGith  and  Farran).    The  establishment  of  the 
Hoogere  Bwrger  Scholen  and  the  organization  of  the  Gymnasia 
robl)ed  the  school  of  some  of  its  old  prestige.     It  failed  to 
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adapt  itself  to  the  new  movement,  and  for  a  time  became 
totally  eclipsed.  Reopened  in  1888,  it  gradually  recovered 
f  he  lost  ground,  and,  under  the  present  headmaster,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Lely,  is  again  considered  hy  the  aristocrac3r,  many  of  whose 
names  appear  in  the  list  of  pupils,  as  their  leacuug  school 
The  inclusive  fees  for  board   and    tuition    are    1,600   florins 

?er  annum.  The  curriculum  is  determined  entirely  by  the 
ead-master,  and  embraces  the  subjects  usually  taught  at  a 
gymniisium.  Religious  instruction  is  given  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The  pupils  are 
diviaed  into  two  groups.  Group  A  consists  of  those  wno  are 
being  prepared  for  the  Universities.  Group  B  is  subdivided  into 
three  classes :  (a)  those  who  are  being  prepared  for  a  commercial 
career ;  (6)  a  class  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service ;  (c) 
those  who  desire  a  general  education  with  Latin  as  its  foundation. 
The  majority  of  the  pupils  proceed  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
Universities.  Individual  attention  is  carried  to  its  most  extreme 
limits.  Tliere  are  no  classes  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Each  boy 
receives  that  amount  of  instruction  per  week  in  all  his  subjects, 
which  the  head-master  believes  to  be  necessary  in  his  particular 
case.  The  school  is  provided  with  a  gymnasium,  where  fencinc^ 
is  also  taught,  and  a  swinmiing  batL  It  stands  in  well-woodea 
grounds  with  ample  playing  Holds.  Lawn  tennis  and  football 
are  extremely  popular,  the  latter  being  played  far  on  into  the 
summer,  but  cricKct  has  never  been  taken  up.  For  some  reason 
or  other  the  boys  dislike  it.* 

The  Universities  (jRyA»-f77iit;er«t/^i<en). — The  Universities  of 
Holland  have,  at  several  times  and  in  many  wa}'s,  rendered  very 
great  service  to  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe.  But  any  detailed 
account  of  University  eiUumtion  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  refer  briefly  to  its 
organization.  Each  of  the  three  Universities,  Leiden,  Utrecht, 
and  Gronin^en,  has  the  following  faculties  :-^a)  Theology,  (6) 
Law,  {c)  Medicine,  {d)  Science  ana  Mathematics,  (c)  Philosophy 
and  Literature.  Each  is  administered  and  superintended  by  a 
College  of  Curators,  composed  of  not  less  than  three  and  not 
more  than  five  nicmbcrs,  who  are  appointed  by  and  hold  office  at 
the  will  of  the  Crown.  The  Crown  also  has  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  all  professors.  Their  minimum  salaries  are  4,000 
florins  a  year;  after  five  years'  service,  5,000;  and  after 
ten  years*  service,  0,000  florins.  At  the  age  of  70  they 
are  obliged  to  retire,  and  become  entitled  to  a  pension. 
Some    ot    the    instruction    may  be    given    bv    lecturers   and 

1)rivate  tutors.  At  Leiden  the  number  o(  professors  and 
ecturers  is  40  and  4  respectively;  at  Utrecht,  88  and  4;  at 
Groningen,  8()  and  2.  In  1809,  the  number  of  students  at  Leiden 
was  802  ;  at  Utrecht,  722  ;  and  at  Groningen,  891.  These  figures 
are  all  rather  below  those  of  the  previous  year.     The  average 

*  Farther  information  concernin;;  Noorthey  may  be  obtained  from  the 
followinfr  l)ooks  : — "Noorthij,  Huis  van  opvoeciin^  en  onderwya"  by  Petnw 
de  Kaadt  (P.  N.  van  Kami»en,  Amsterdam),  and  "  Herinnering  aan  Petms 
d(^  Kaadt    by  J.  U.  Kramcni  (H.  B.  Kramers,  Rotterdam). 
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duration  of  the  courses  is — for  Theology  five  years,  for  Law  four, 
for  Medicine  eight,  and  for  the  other  Faculties  six.  Fees  are 
payable  for  four  years,  and  they  amount  to  200  .florins  per 
annum  in  each  course.  A  few  Bursaries  or  Scholarships  are 
annually  offered  in  each  of  the  Faculties.  To  obtain  the  degree 
of  Doctor  it  is  necessary  to  pass  two  examinations  (Candidaata 
en  Doctmual  Examena),  and  to  write  a  treatise  upon  some  stated 
subject.  In  Law,  however,  at  least  24  essays  upon  legal 
questions  must  be  written,  instead  of  the  more  iormal  treatise. 
The  number  of  Doctors'  degrees  granted  in  1899  was  72  at 
Leiden,  48  at  Utrecht,  and  25  at  Groningen.  The  State  expendi- 
ture upon  the  Universities  amounted  that  year  to  1,772,067  florins. 

The  Municipal  University  at  AmsterdauL — ^As  previously 
mentioned  the  famous  Athenaeum  was  converted  into  a 
University  in  1877.  It  difters  from  the  other  Universities  in 
the  following  respects.  The  College  of  Curators  consists  of  five 
members,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  two  by 
the  Municipal  Council,  witn  the  Burgomaster  as  ex-ojfficio 
President.  The  Municipal  Council  appoints  the  Professors,  of 
whom  there  are  44,  with  one  lecturer,  but  their  appointment 
must  be  ratified  or  sanctioned  by  the  Ministers  of  tne  Interior. 
The  number  of  students  in  1899  was  910,  including  38  ladies. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  University  was  344,760  florins, 
towards  which  the  State  contributed  3,000,  and  the  Province  of 
North  Holland  10,000  florins. 

The  total  sum  expended  by  the  State,  the  Provinces,  and  the 
Communes,  upon  higher  education  in  all  its  branches,  amoimted 
in  1899  to  3,047,549  florins ;  in  1889  it  was  2,547,527  florins. 

There  is  also  a  Free  University  at  Amsterdam,  founded  in 
1880  by  the  Association  for  Reformed  Higher  Education.  It  is 
administered  by  five  Directors,  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
Association,  and  the  instruction  is  imder  the  control  of  five 
Curators,  appointed  by  the  Directors.  The  Faculties  are  those 
of  Theology,  Law,  ana  Philosophy  and  Literature.  There  are 
five  Professors,  and  the  number  of  students  is  about  115. 

Technical  and  Professional  Instruction. 
Trade-schools  (^Ambachts-scliolen), — These  admirable  institu- 
tions owe  their  oririn  entirely  to  private  or  local  initiative.  The 
first  was  foundea  at  Amsterdam  in  1861.  Their  present 
number  is  twenty.  They  have  alwavs  been  subject  to  Govern- 
ment supervision,  but  a  special  Inspector  of  them  was  not 
appointea  until  1899.  In  March  of  that  year,  after  a  long 
dispute  as  to  whether  the  Inspector  should  be  an  essentially 
practical  man,  or  one  who  had  received  the  highest  technical 
training,  it  was  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the  practical  man, 
and  Mr.  do  Groot  was  wisely  selected  for  the  oflice.  His  keen 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  greatly  impressed  me,  and  his  remark- 
able success  previously  at  Alkmaar  testifies  to  his  exceptional 
powers  of  organization.  Since  Mr.  de  Groot's  appointment  the 
fcrovemment  grants,  which  date  firom  1891,  have  more  than 
doubled,  and  so  popular  have  the  schools  become  that  they  can 
now  get  more  State-aid,  proportionately,  than  the  secondaiy 
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schools.    In  1899,  the  last  year  for  which  the  actual  statistics 
arc  available,  the  Government  subsidy  amounted    to    101,250 
florins.     In  addition  to  this  a  special  grant  of  2,000  florins  was 
made  to  the  Province  of  Drenthe.     This  is   a  verj'^  sparsely 
populated  district,  and  it  has  been  found  preferable  to  apprentice 
promising  children,  whose  primary  school  record  is  satisfactoiy, 
to  competent  workmen,  rather  than   to  establish    a   distinct 
school.     This  scheme  was  originated  by  a  local  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education,  and  has  answered  well.     A  similar 
plan  has  been  suggested  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Briclle  (South 
Holland).    The  coui-sc  generally  lasts  for  three  years,  except  at 
Amsterdam,  where  it  is  for  two  vears,  and  the  instrnction  is  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  year.     The  subjects  natuniUy  depend,  to 
some  extent,  upon  local  circumstances,  but  they  usually  include 
Drawing,  Geometrical  Drawing,  Physics,  Mathematics,  Aux^hanics, 
Wood  and  Metal  Work,  all  taught  technically,  and  witli  a  view 
to  particular  industries.     In  some  cases,  instruction  is  also  given 
in  Masonry  (as  at  Amhem),  Furniture  and  Instrument  making, 
Painting  and  House  Decoration.    The  results  are,  undoubtedly, 
excellent.     For  some  time  artizans  were  a  little  jealous  of  thus 
trade  instruction,  but  now  there  is  an  increasing  demand  by  them 
for  lads  who  have  completed  the  school  course.    It  is  intended 
that  pupils  should  come  direct  from  the  primary  school  at  the 
age  of  12  or  13,  and  this  is  the  general  custom.     A  few  boys 
occasionally  attend  after  leaving  the  intermediate  schools  or  the 
gj^mnasia.     The  ages  of  the  2,884  pupils  in  attendance  in  1899 
wore  as  follows : — oiclow  twelve  5,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  881, 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  1,457,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  4(i2,  and 
above  eighteen  70.     The  parents  of  1,482  were  tradesincn,  of  339 
shopkeepers  and   clerks,  of  114  architects  and  artists,   of  316 
public  otKoials,  tcaclicrs  and  soldiers;  the  piircnts  of  112  followed 
no  rijgnlar  occupation,  and  those  of  the  remainder  were   dis- 
tributed among  a  variety  of'industries.     At  Gorinchem,  Zierikzce 
and  Goes  there  are  no  fees ;  elsewhere,  the  averag^e  fee  is  from  5  to 
10  florins  a  year,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  m  obtaining  free 
admission.     The  fees  of  558  pupils  were  remitted  in  1898,  and 
those   of  174    othere  were   paid  by  friends  or  societies.      All 
apparatus  is  found,  and  occasionally  prizes  are  given,  but  on  the 
wliole  it  has  been  thought  inexpedient  to  encourage  competition 
amongst  the  pupils.     Those  who  go  through  the  entire  course, 
almost  always  receive  gifts  of  apparatus  on  le^iving.     Except  at 
Dordrecht,  Gorinchem,  Middelourg.  and  Zierikzce  there  is  an 
entranc(j   examination,  unless   a  certiticate   from   the  primary 
school  be  accepted  instead.     Out  of  1,050  candidates  in   1898, 
728  won^  aduiitted.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  diplomas  or 
certiticutes  are  given.     The  salaries  of  the  teachers  vary  con- 
sideral»ly.     At  'S-Hertogenbosch,  for  instance,  the  director  only 
receives  5)00  florins  per  annum  for  2,080  lessons;  while,  at  one  of 
the  Amstenhim  Schools,  the  director  has  8,000.  together  with  a 
house  for  4G8  lessons.     There   is   a  similar  inequality  in    the 
salaries  of  the  assistiint  teachers.    The  total  expenditure  ly  the 
State,  the  Provinces,  the  Communes,  and  various  Societies  upoi^ 
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The  Bonuui  figures  indicate  the  diflTerent  claiBea. 

The  letters  refer  to  the  Tarious  trades  or  subjects 
f  instruction  :• 
G.    Carpentrj. 

E.  Embossing. 

F.  Furniture-making. 
I.    Iron  or  smith's  work. 

I    P.    PainUng. 

•     S.    Stone-masonry. 

is.  E.    Instruction  in  the  management  of  Steam 
H  Engines. 

'When  any  of  the  first  six  of  these  letters  are 
jaced  beneath  the  number  of  a  class,  it  shows  what 
iplls  are  attending  that  class. 
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theso  Schools  amounted  in  1899  to  257,774  florins,  private 
individnals  contributed  16362,  interest  on  capitoJcame  to  14,437, 
school  foes  to  15,347»  the  sale  of  work  9,987»  and  miscellaneoiia 
sources  of  income  furnished  15,530  florins. 

At  Arnhctu  1  saw  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  these  schools. 
It  has  recently  Ijeen  considerably  enlarged  and  improved, 
especially  by  the  provision  of  a  new  smithy  and  the  removal  of 
certain  classes  into  bettor  rooms.  The  nmober  of  pupils  has  in- 
croiised  from  251  in  April,  1900,  to  322  in  April,  1901,  when  the 
present  course  commenced.  These  pupils,  253  of  whom  are 
below  l(i  years  of  age,  are  learning  the  iblltjwing  trades : — 140 
smiths,  95  carpenters,  37  furniture-makers,  32  painters,  and  18 
masons.  The  parents  of  all,  with  the  exception  of  44,  are 
engaged  in  some  industrial  pursuit.  For  the  really  poor  there 
are  no  fees,  those  who  are  badly  oil*  pay  5  florins,  and  those  who 
can  atlbrd  it  froiri  10  to  50  florins  a  yoiir,  accoitling  to  tlieir 
position  as  estimated  by  the  Finance  C4>uimitt^e,  Thanks  to  a 
Deques t,  the  governing  body  are  able  to  send  one  pupil  a  year  to 
pursue  his  studies  elsew&ere  in  the  Netherlands  or  abroad. 
This  year  one  has  been  sent  for  a  two  years'  course  at  the 
physical  laboratory  at  Leiden.  Wide-spread  interest  in  the 
school  is  evidently  taken  by  the  whole  community  to  judge  from 
the  numerous  gilts  of  money  and  appliances  to  nn prove  the  in- 
struction. An  annual  exhibkion  of  the  work  is  held  in  March ; 
much  of  this  is  permanently  on  view,  and  many  of  the  specimens, 
especially  in  furniture  and  decorative  art,  are  excellent  both  in 
quality  and  design.  One  could  readily  understand  the  pride 
with  which  the  director,  Mr.  Boot,  displayed  what  had  been 
done.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  about  35,000 
florins,  towards  which  the  Stiitc  contribiUes  1,200,  the  Provin<*e 
of  Gelderland  3,000,  and  the  Commune  of  Arnhem  13,500  florins. 
The  general  character  of  the  instruction  may  be  gathered  from 
the  time-table  :^ 
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Industrial  Schools  for  Girls  (Indv^trie-achoten  voor  Meiejee). — 
Like  the  above  schools,  these  are  also  due  to  local  or  private 
initiative, but,  although  they  were  only  brought  under  Government 
inspection  two  years  ago,  they  received  State-aid  before  the  boys* 
schools.  In  both  cases,  there  must  be  an  ample  guaranteeot 
adequate  local  support  out  of  the  Communal  PoU  Tax  and  the 
Provincial  Personal  Tax  before  the  Government  will  make  any 
grant.  For  the  girls*  schools  it  is  now  rightly  made  a  further 
condition  that,  in  addition  to  the  day  classes,  they  must  provide 
evening  classes  for  those  engaged  in  domestic  service,  shops,  or 
factories.  The  general  idea  of  the  schools  is  to  give  a  girl  such 
a  training  as  to  qualify  her  to  become  a  capable  housewife 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  provision  of  s\''stematic  practical  instruc- 
tion in  domestic  matters  for  girls  directly  they  leave  the  primary 
school  is  of  the  greatest  possible  service,  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Hooper,  H.M.I.,  hopes  shortly  to  establish  a 
school  upon  similar  linos  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Many  small  en- 
dowed schools  for  girls,  now  serving  no  useful  purposes,  might 
with  advantage  be  remodelled  in  the  same  way.  The  course  of 
instruction  is  for  three  years,  with  extra  classes  for  certain 
subjects,  and  it  is  continuous  throughout  the  year.  The  terms 
of  admission  arc  like  those  at  the  boys'  schools,  but  the  fees  are 
generally  a  little  more,  and  the  social  status  of  many  of  the  pupils 
IS  as  a  rule  rather  higher.  Frequently,  too,  yoimg  women  between 
twenty  and  twenty-live  years  of  age  are  in  attendance.  The 
programme  of  studies  is  cfetomiined  locally ;  beyond  a  continua- 
tion of  the  primary  school  subjects,  it  usually  comprises  in- 
struction in  Dressmaking,  Book-keeping  (household  accounts), 
Hygiene,  First  Aid,  the  care  of  children,  the  knowledge  of  Wares 
(their  quality  and  value),  and,  in  a  few  instances,  a  Modem 
Language,  Laundry  work  and  Cookery.  The  latter  subject  is 
taught  at  Alkraaar,  Arnhem,  and  Zwolle.  For  some  time  the 
State  refused  to  do  anything  to  promote  instruction  in  it,  but 
the  universixl  feeling  that  a  purely  theoretical  training  led  women 
to  neglect  household  duties  finally  overcame  this  prejudice.  In 
the  cooking-lessons  care  is  always  taken  to  use  utensils  ordinarily 
found  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  The  teachers  go  through 
special  schools,  e.().,  at  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam,  and  have  to 
pass  an  examination,  for  which  diplomas  are  given.  These 
experts  are  very  carefully  watched  to  ensure  that  their  teaching 
shall  he  essentially  |>ra(Mi(al.  (rood  text- hooks  have  been  pre- 
pared. As*  yet  there  are  only  six  Industrial  Schools,  hut  all  tlu» 
prelinnnary  arrangements  have  just  heen  coinpletod  for  the 
olHeial  recognition  of  thnn'  niore  schools  at  HtOiirleni,  Cironingen. 
and  Utrecht.  Some  idea  of  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  such 
a  school  may  be  ohtained  from  the  balance-sheet  for  1899  at 
Arnhem,  where  theie  are  KH)  pupils  and  a  stafl'of  14  teachers. 
The  ordinary  fees  for  the  thrt^e  velars'  course  are  15  florins 
])er  aimum :  foi*  the  extra  classes  they  vary  from  20  to  40 
norins. 
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Balance-sheet,  I8d9. 


Expenditure. 

Florins. 

Income, 

Florins, 

Cost  of  Administration 

334-704 

Balance  from  1898  • 

735-094 

Fnmitoro  and  Insurancs    • 

110-361 

School  Fees     . 

2,MS-66 

Salaries       .... 

8,964-48 

Sale  of  Work  - 

1,241-38 

Hire  of  Building 

1,000-20 

IMvate  Donations  - 

1.009-flO 

Land  Tax   .... 

119-294 

State  Suhsidy  • 

3,500- 

Fire  and  Lighting 

367-76 

Provincial  Sulwidy  • 

1.000' 

Pension  Fund     - 

240- 

Communal  Sutxiidy  • 

6.000- 

Rent 

1,306-784 

Sundry  Receipts 

10410 

Material     .... 

1,024-214 

School  Necessaries 

210-31 

Miscellaneous  Expenses     • 

224-424 

Water  Rate 

8-774 

Cookery  School  - 

160- 

Balance      .... 

2,132-42 

16,193-734 

16,103-734 

Visitors  to  the  Netherlands,  whether  they  are  fiiirmly  per- 
plexed by  the  dearth  of  competent  domestic  servants  in  En^liuul, 
or  are  anxious  to  learn  how  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  the 
duties  of  a  wife  or  mother,  that  prevails  so  largely  amoncpst  the 
English  working-classes,  may  be  removed,  could  not  spend  a  few 
hours  more  profitably  than  in  seeing  one  of  these  schools.  The 
only  eflfective  way  of  providing  efiicient  training  for  domostic 
service  or  domestic  life  is  by  ^ving  a  girl,  as  soon  as  she  leaves 
the  primary  school,  a  aystertuUic  course  of  instruction  up  to  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Spasmodic  and  occasional  leritures  are 
of  little  permanent  benefit.  Such  a  fee  as  tliat  cliarged  at 
Amhem — £1  6s.  8d.  per  annum — is  not  l)eyond  the  moans  of 
an  artizan,  and  the  better  wage,  which  a  traineil  girl  of  JO  could 
earn,  would  fiilly  compensate  for  the  original  outlay.  At  the 
same  time,  few  things  would  contribute  so  much  to  greater 
comfort  in  houses  of  our  artizans  and  la^KJurers,  and  U>  the 
proper  treatment  of  their  young  children,  as  the  eKtablishmont 
of  at  h^st  one  of  these  sc1kx>1s  in  every  url>an  district.  Wlmt 
I  .saw  for  myself  at  Anihem  convinc^^^I  me  of  their  pra(;tical 
utility.  The  school,  which  was  founded  alxiut  thirty  years  i^io, 
is  under  the  din.*ct  jjatrona^e  of  the  QiH*<*n-Motfj<-r.  All  lU 
rooms  are  larg'%  Ught  an<l  wfll-vc'iitilat^^l,  lli^f  unftUtMlH  of  ia- 
stniction  are  as  simple  as  {Kissiblc,  and  iIk^  work  dom^  by  the 
pupils,  the  great  majorily  of  whom  U'loiig  to  the  iiidui^trial 
eliisses,  is  Oiruriirable.  Ev<'U  lu»n%  t/K>,  in  CLikk  II..  I  h^^ard  an 
excellent  obj*3<;t-ki%son  on  plitnl  life,  and  M<'j.  Top,  the  diuniiiiig 
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directress,  remarked  how  valuable  she  found  this  subject  in 
developing  general  intelligence.  This  was  abundantly  shown 
by  the  bright  answers  of  the  girls,  and  their  lively  interest  in  the 
lesson.  Practical  cookery  is  taught  to  Class  III.  for  two  hours 
on  Wednesday  afternoon ;  as  a  rule,  the  number  of  pupils  in  a 
practice  class  must  not  exceed  twelve.  Instruction  is  also  ^ven 
m  Domestic  Economy,  the  keeping  of  household  accounts,  iron- 
ing, darning,  and  renovating  old  garments  as  well  as  in  ordinary 
needlework,  dressmaking,  and  the  subjects  of  the  primazy 
school. 

The  school  at  ZwoUe  was  only  opened  in  1899,  but  Mej. 
Kleyn,  the  directress,  informed  mo  that  the  number  of  pupds 
has  already  risen  to  135  for  the  commencement  of  the  new 
Session  this  month  (October).  The  cost  of  the  school  hitherto 
has  been  about  6,000  florins  a  year,  towards  which  the  State 
contributes  2,000,  and  the  Municipality  1,000  florins.  The  fees 
are  25  florins  a  year  for  the  three  years'  course ;  to  the  poor,  how- 
ever, the  evening  classes  are  free,  and  working  girls  and  women 
pay  12  cents  a  lesson.  Diplomas  are  to  be  awarded  at  the  end 
of  the  course  for  Plain  and  Fancy  Needlework,  Nursery  Maid's 
duties,  and  Cookery  or  Domestic  Service.  Laundry -work  is  also 
taught. 

Housewifery  Schools  (Huiehovd-acholen). — The  first  House- 
wifery School  or  School  of  Domestic  Science  was  opened  at 
Amsterdam,  and  Mej.  Meyboom  speaks  with  warm  appreciation 
of  the  great  help  and  inmrniation,  which  she  has  from  time  to 
time  received  from  the  London  School  Board,  on  matters  of 
organization.  It  was  started  by  means  of  a  private  guarantee  of 
3,000  florins  for  three  years,  and  a  small  profit  of  300  florins  was 
the  result  of  the  first  year's  work.  Since  then  it  has  prospered 
continuously,  and  now  stands  at  the  head  of  all  similar  institutions 
in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  under  State  supervision,  but  receives 
no  State  aid,  nor  does  the  State  grant  any  certificates  or  diplomas. 
As  many  as  800  pupils  annually  pass  through  the  various  classes, 
which  embrace  every  branch  of  Domestic  Science,  and  Mei. 
Meyboom  tells  me  that  two  hundred,  for  whom  there  is  no  avail- 
able room,  are  at  present  waiting  for  admission.  Soldiers  and 
sailors  attend  the  cookery  lessons,  and  the  Mail  Boats  also  send 
their  cooks  for  instruction.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
the  school  is  open  for  inspection  by  the  public  on  Wednesdays 
from  2  to  4  p.m.  The  folio win<5  is  a  list  of  the  Courses,  with  their 
regulations,  and  the  number  ot  pupils  in  1900: — 

I.  Household  Management : — A  course  of  two  years  for  young 
women  of  18  years  of  age,  wishing  to  become  housekeepers. 
They  must  be  of  good  health,  and  have  received  advanced  primary 
instruction.  Fees,  for  boarders,  C50;  for  day  pupils,  300  florins  j)er 
annum.  Hours,  9  a.m.  to  1 2.30  pni.,  and  from  2  to  4.30  p.m.  daily, 
except  (luring  the  vacations.  Tlie  school  year  begins  on  the  first 
Friday  in  September.  Numl)er  of  l>oarders,  24;  day-pupils,  19. 
Fifteen  of  the  second  year  pupils  obtained  the  school  aiploma  of 
"  Housekeeper." 
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II.  Instruction  for  Teachers  of  Domestic  Economy : — All  pupils 
for  this  course  of  one  year  or  more  must  possess  the  above 
diploma.  Fees,  150  fiorms.  Practical  instruction  9  hours,  and 
lessons  in  Hygiene,  Domestic  Economy,  and  kindred  subjects  5 
hours  a  week.  Four  pupils,  all  of  whom  gained  the  school's 
diploma  in  this  branch. 

III.  Instruction  for  Teachers  of  Cookery : — For  this  course  of 
one  year  or  more,  pupils  must  have  attended  Course  I.  for  a  year. 
Fees,  150  florins.  Practical  instruction  9  hours,  and  lessons  on 
food  and  kindred  subjects  5  hours  a  week.  Eight  pupils,  of  whom 
six  obtained  the  schooVs  diploma.  All  those  who  obtained  any 
of  the  above  diplomas  at  once  secured  situations. 

IV.  Cookery  Course  for  Ladies : — Fourteen  pupils  per  class. 
Hours  from  9.30  a.m.  to  12  p.m.,  twice  a  week  for  12  weeks,  and 
from  4  to  5  p.m.,  once  a  week,  on  the  chemistry  of  food.  Fees, 
50  florins.     Number  of  pupils,  112. 

V.  Cookery  Course  for  Primary  School  Teachers: — Twelve 
pupils  per  course.  Hours,  7.30  to  10  a.m.,  once  a  week  for  four 
months.  Fees,  16  florins.  Number  of  pupils,  12.  At  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  pupils  the  course  was  extended  to  five 
months. 

VI.  Cookery  Coiurse  for  Nurses : — ^Twelve  pupils  per 
course.  Hours  from  2.30  to  4.30  p.m.  once  a  week.  Fees, 
4  florins  a  month  for  nurses:  6  florins  for  others.  Number 
of  pupils,  16. 

VII.  Course  in  High  Class  Cooking : — Eight  pupils  per  coursa 
Fees  10  florins  for  four  lessons.     Number  m  pupils,  9. 

VIII.  Cookery  Course  for  Servants : — ^Twelve  pupils  per 
course.  Hours  from  7.30  to  10  a.m.  twice  a  week.  Fees,  for 
class  (a)  b^inners,  and  class  (6)  plain-cooking  2  florins  a 
month:  for  class  (c)  high-class  cooking  3  florins  a  month. 
Number  of  lessons,  20.  Number  of  pupiiB,  classes  (a  Jc  h)  58, 
class  (c)  37. 

IX.  Cookery  Courses  for  Cooks  in  the  Army,  Navy  and  Mer- 
chant Service : — ^Twelve  pupils  per  course.  Hours,  9.30  a.nL  to 
12  p.m.,  twice  a  week  for  four  months.  Fees,  50  florins.  Num- 
ber of  pupils,  13  from  the  Army,  10  from  the  Navy,  1  from 
the  Mail  Boats,  and  2  private  peopla  All  of  them  obtained 
certificates. 

X.  Housewifery  Course  for  Ladies : — Twelve  pupils  per  course. 
Hours,  2.30  to  4.30  p.m.,  twice  a  week  for  four  months.  Fees,  36 
florins.    Number  of  pupils,  19. 

XL  Course  in  Washing  for  Ludies :— Ton  pupiln  por  rourno 
Hours,  10  a.m.  to  12  p.m.,  once  a  week.  Fees,  f)  tloritiMa  month 
Number  of  pupils,  17. 
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XII.  Course  in  Ironing  for  Ladies : — Twenty  pupils  per  cx>ursa 
Hours,  2.30  to  4.30  p.m.  twice  a  week.  Fees,  10  florins  a  month. 
Number  of  pupils,  38. 

XIII.  Course  of  Ironing  for  Servants: — ^Twelve  pupils  per 
course.  Hours,  7.30  to  9.30  p.m.,  once  a  week.  Fees,  2  flonns 
a  month.  Number  of  pupils,  47.  By  request,  a  special  course 
was  arranged  for  live  nursery-maids  m  the  washing  and 
ironing  of  children's  clothes ;  and  five  teachers  had  a  course 
in  ironing. 

XIV.  Course  for  Cliildrcn : — Pupils  must  bo  13  years  of  ajjo. 
The  course  lasts  two  years,  and  comprises  cookery,  laundry  woik, 
elementary  hygiene,  and  care  of  the  sick.  Hoiurs,  2  to  4  p.m-  onee 
a  week.     Fees,  50  cents  a  month.    Twelve  pupils  per  dasa 

Number  of  pupils  96. 

XV.  Course  in  Renovating  Garments  (for  Ladies): — Fifteen 

!)upils  per  course.     Hours,  10  a.m.  to  12  p.m.,  three  times  a  week 
or  four  months.     Fees,  25  florins.     Number  of  pupils,  12. 

XVI.  Course  in  Dressmaking: — Twelve  pupils  per  course. 
Hours,  10  a.m.  to  12  p.m.,  three  times  a  weeK  lor  four  months. 
Fees,  35  florins.     Number  of  pupils,  2. 

XVII.  Course  in  First  Aid  and  Sick  Nursing : — Hours,  8  to  9 
p.m.,  once  a  week  for  10  months.  Fees,  15  florins.  Number  of 
pupils,  2. 

XVIII.  Course  in  the  Chemistry  of  Food: — This  course  is 
ol)li^^'ltory  for  pupils  in  Courses  II.  and  III.  Hours,  2  to  3  p.m., 
once  a  week  for  ten  months.  Fees,  15  florins.  Number  of 
pupils,  5,  exclusive  of  those  in  Courses  II.  and  III. 

XIX.  Course  of  Instruction  for  Servants :— Pupils  must  be  13 
ycuirs  of  a^c.  The  (;oursc  lasts  one  year,  and  comprises  cooking. 
washing,  ironinjLi^,  dressmaking,  renovating,  household  duties, aad 
elementary  hygiene.  Hours,  9  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.  daily.  Fees,  one 
florin  per  month.  Numlx^r  of  pupils,  41.  cJertificates  are  grafted 
at  the  end  of  the  course. 

XX.  Course  for  Wardrobe  Maids: — Pupils  must  be  16  years  of 
age.  Course  of  one  year.  Hours,  9  a.m.  to  12  p.m.,  or  2.30  to 
4  MO  p.m.  daily.     Fees,  1  florin  a  month.     Number  of  pupils,  32. 

Certiiieates  are  granted. 

XXI.  Course  in  DressmaKing  (for  Servants): — Pupils  must  be 
1()  years  of  age.  CV)urse  of  one  yciir.  Two  hours*  instruction 
three  times  a  month.       Fees,  1  florin  a  month.      Number  of 

pupils,  3J). 
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•  XXII.  Course  in  Table  Decoration  andWaiting(for  Servants): — 
Pupils  must  be  16  vears  of  age.  Hours,  2  to  4  p.m.,  once  a  week. 
Foes,  50  cents  for  four  lessons.     Number  of  pupils,  32. 

Thirteen  students  from  the  School  for  Social  Work  also  had 
a  course  in  Plain  Cooking. 

The  staff  consists  of  15  teachers,  including  the  Doctors  of 
Medicine  and  Science,  who  take  those  subjects. 

Ei^ht  other  Schools  of  Domestic  Science  have  been  established 
at  Nijm^en,  Amhem,  Utrecht,  Alkmaar,  Groningen,  the  Hague, 
Zwolle,  and  Schiedam.  The  one  at  Utrecht,  hitherto  supported 
by  a  Municipal  grant,  private  subscriptions,  fees,  and  the  sale  of 
food,  has  just  been  recognised  as  an  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
after  a  slight  modification  of  the  curriculum,  and  will  in  future 
receive  a  subsidy  from  both  the  State  and  the  Province.  Its 
organization  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  Amsterdam  school. 
One  departihent  consists  of  an  Artizans'  Housewifery  School 
( Vclk8-Hui»hovd8chool),vnt\i  a  course  of  two  years,  open  to  school 
gjirls  of  14  years  of  age,  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  through  a 
primary  school.  The  fees  are  25  cents  a  week.  The  instruction, 
which  is  now  being  followed  by  69  pupils,  provides  a  thorough 
training  for  future  domestic  servants.  Some  of  the  girls  live  on 
the  school  premises,  and  are  employed  in  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  house.  The  Board  of  Management  assists  the  pupils  to  obtain 
good  situations,  on  leaving.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  this, 
and  manyof  tho  girls  are  engaged  before  the  completion  of  the 
course.  The  other  department  comprises  various  classes,  similar 
to  those  at  Amsterdam,  at  which  176  pupils  are  now  in  attendance. 
Mfg.  Westendorp,  the  directress,  considers  it  a  most  hopeful 
si^  that  so  many  ladies  become  pupils,  and  that  instruction  of 
this  kind  is  more  and  more  regardea  as  an  essential  element  in 
the  education  of  every  woman. 

Schools  for  cookery  alone  are  in  operation  at  Haarlem, 
Rotterdam,  Zutphen,  Leeuwarden',  and  the  Hague ;  at  the  last- 
named,  some  instruction  in  household  management  is  also  given. 

Independent  classes  in  domestic  economy  subjects  are  organized 
by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  General  Good  {Moat- 
Bchappij  tot  Nut  van't  Algemeen)  and  other  Societies,  as  well  as 
by  the  different  committees  devoted  to  what  in  the  Netherlands  is 
comprehensively  known  as  "  Tojmbee-work."  * 
'  In  March,  1900,  an  Association  of  Teachers  of  Domestic 
Economy  was  formed  by  influential  ladies  for  the  improvement 
of  the  instruction  in  that  science.  The  Queen  has  signified 
her  cordial  approval  of  the  movement  and  most  of  the 
schools  or  societies  engaged  in  the  work  are  represented  in  the 


♦  No  better  instance  of  the  extent  of  the  influence  and  teaching  of  the 
late  Arnold  Toynbee  could  be  given  than  that  the  Dutch  should  thuB  simply 
describe  ahnost  every  effort  tor  the  amelioration  of  the  conditioTi  of  the 
working-daases  as  work  aesociated  with  his  name. 
.  630&.      ,..,..  D  2 
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association,  which  now  numbers  00  members.  It  aims  at  securii  _ 
greater  uniformity  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  at  raising  thdl 
standard  of  their  examinations.  In  the  Report,  just  issued,  great  J 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  bringing  the  education  I 
of  girls  in  primnrj^  schools  into  closer  correspondence  mth  thei 

?frractieal  siile  of  lite  by  lessons  in  cookery  and  ijousehold  subjects. 
'o  promote  thisj  and  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  properly* 
qualitied  teachers,  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  AssociatiorL 
School  for  Social  Work  ( Opleidings-/nrlchtimj  voor  Sociiden 
Arheidy — This interasting  institution  at" 0ns  Huis/'  in  Amster- 
dam, was  founded  two  yoars  ago.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
sense  of  social  resi>ons!bility,  and  the  desire  of  so  many,  especially 
ladies,  to  engage  actively  in  work  amongst  the  poor,  it  was  felt 
that  opportunities  for  the  systematic  study,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  of  social  and  econonac  problems  ought  to  be  provided 
By  these  nieans  alone  can  the  mistJikes  and  disiUusiomnent. 
that  follow  from  well- meaning  but  uninstructed  efforts,  bo 
avoided.  Zeal,  imaccompanied  by  knowledge,  often  creates  two 
evils  for  one  it  seeks  to  cure,  At  the  same  time,  the  school  trains 
those  who  are  in  need  of  paid  employuient  in  connection  with 
charity  orgnnizjition  and  similar  societies.  The  full  course  of 
instruction,  from  September  i5th  to  July  1st,  is  for  two  years, 
and  is  only  opeii  to  students  of  at  Iciist  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
The  fees  are  150  Hurins  a  yo^tr.  Men  are  admittea  as  well  aa 
women,  and  the  tii*st  male  student  w^as  enrolled  last  month.  The 
lectures  upon  the  laws  affecting  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  and 
upon  the  various  branches  oi  political,  industrial,  and  social 
economy  are  given  by  the  best  professors  in  Amsterdam,  The 
practicid  work  amongst  the  poor  is  done  under  the  guidance 
of  experiunced  leaders.  There  has  been  some  little  difficulty, 
Me]  Boissevuin,  the  directress,  tells  me,  in  providing  for  iostnio- 
tion  in  the  case  of  orphans  and  neglected  children.  The  State 
Roforniatory  for  Girls  has  alone  as  yet  0|>ened  its  doors  to  the 
students.  Otherwise,  the  results  are  very  sjitisfactory.  Of  the 
fourteen  original  students,  two  have  reniained  for  a  third  year; 
some  have  returned  to  the  volimtary  work  which  they  had 
previously  undertaken ;  one  has  been  appointed  Secretary  to  tho 
National  Society  for  Promoting  Women's  Work;  another  has 
become  Administrator  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Care  of 
the  Poor  at  Utrecht,  and  I  heard  from  Mevr.  Midler  that  she  had 
given  every  salistaction ;  and  a  thiitl  is  Rent  Collector  fur  Work- 
men's DwelUngs  on  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  method.*     Such  a  school 


*  "  One  can  see  aay  day  excellent  builrjinga  execrably  matiag<=''l  ^^'^  "M 
may  see  tiuable-down  old  places  of  wretched  construction  b*.r  :er 

and  far  more  home-like  bocause  well  maiiagied,    And  1  may  i  .a  \x 

that  the  dii*tinctive  feature  of  oiU'  work  has  been  thai  of    '  vD 

Btrength  to  managenieiit.     It  will  be  risalij&ed  at  onre  how  it> 

impHei*  than  mere  ^renteollectiiig,'     An  ordinary  clerk  will  go  trnn;    i^ 
to  door  for  rents  that  in  a  very  different  matter  from  imiuaKiTi^''  1 
We  have  tried,  aij  far  as  jjossilile^  to  enlist  ladie^  who  would  I'  i-^ 

of  how,  by  diligent  att^ntirm  to  all  husinesM  that  devolve*  on  id» 

by  wi8€  rule  vrith  regard  to  all  duties  which  a  tenant  should  faltU,  by 
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as  this  may  do  much  to  dispel  tho  miscbievous  idea  that  anyone 
can  lightly  embark  in  social  work»  and  that  experience,  skilled 
training,  and  accurate  knowledge  are  not  needed. 

The  Industrial  and  Commercial  school  at  Ensched^  (Nechr- 
kindsekf  School  voin*  Nijverkmd  en  Handd). — This,  the  chio/ 
industrial  school  in  the  Netherlands,  was  founded  l:>y  th© 
Mimicipahty  of  Enschede  in  188(5,  and  enjoys  an  annual  sulisidy 
from  the  State  of  19,000  florins.  Tho  number  of  pupils  has 
risen  from  96  in  1898  to  126  this  year,  and  is  still  mcreasing. 
The  fees  range  from  60  to  150  florins.  The  principal  buildings 
comprise  a  house  for  the  director,  a  large  hall  for  tne  exhibition 
of  A^arious  textile  fabrics,  and  also  of  goods  manufactured  by  the 
pupils,  a  room  for  the  analysis  of  clothing  materials,  a  spinning 
sheil,  hand  and  stejim  loom  weaving  sheds,  a  dyeing  house, 
chemical  labo^atorJ^  and  gjTnnasium,  The  school  consists  of 
three  divisions.  Division  A  is  a  secondary  school,  which  in- 
cludes what  is  taught  during  the  first  three  years  of  a  Higher 
Burgher  School  with  a  five  years'  course.  The  pupils  of  this 
divisiun,  who  pass  tho  final  examination,  arc  entitled  to  continno 
their  studies  at  a  State  Higher  Burgher  School  without  further 
examination.  Three  or  four  pupils  a  year  do  so.  The  others, 
itfEL  an  average  twenty-six,  mo%^e  on  into  divisions  B  or  C* 
Division  B  is  a  commercial  school  with  a  course  of  one  year, 
which,  in  tho  opinioti  of  Dr.  Borgman,  the  Director,  might  with 
advantage  be  extended  to  two  years.  Division  C  is  a  technical 
school.  Cotton  being  the  staple  industry  of  the  district,  the 
instruction  beara  inamly  upon  its  manufacture.  In  tho  first 
year  the  pupils  are  confined  to  English,  French,  German, 
mathematics,  book-keeping,  chemistry,  physics  and  commercial 
law.  In  the  second  and  third  years  tlie  instrnction  becomes 
more  practical  and  technical,  depending  for  its  exact  character 
upon  the  particular  line  of  business  which  the  pupil  intends  to 
pursue.  Public  courses  of  instruction  are  also  arranged :  these 
are  largely  attended  by  parents,  infiuential  residents,  and  oflScials, 
Connecte<l  with  the  establishment  there  is  a  yqtj  flourishing 
evening  trade  school  {Ambiiehts-avandschool)  witn  six  classes 
and  275  pupils.  These  arc  divided  into  four  groups : — group  I 
has  a  course  of  three  years  in  commercial  subjects;  groups  2  and 
3,  one  of  four  years  in  different  trades  and  textile  maninactures  ; 
group  4  has  special  courses  of  varying  lengths  in  horticulture, 
agricultm-e,  etc.  The  fees  are  four  florins  a  year  for  residents, 
and  twenty  for  strangers. 

Every  year  four  or  five  officers  (Heut,enant8  or  captains),  who 
are  preparing  for  the  **  intcndance "  department  of  the  army, 
are  sent  from  the  Higher  Military  College  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
Government  to  study  at  Enscheae  for  a  period  of  three  months. 
They  thus  acquire  a  very  serviceable  knowledge  of  the  quality 


symjiathetic  and  just  decisions  with  a  view  to  the  common  got  d,  a  high 
Btantlard  of  manaffoment  cmih!  \w  attained,"  (Mksh  Octfl-viu  Hill  in 
**  Occii;=iioijal  Paper  Ko.  7,"  new  series,  p,  2.  Charity  OrgHnixation  Society* 
LoodonO 
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of  diffcront  materials,  and  all  that  relates  to  the .  clothing^  of 
soldiers.  The  scheme  of  studies,  as  approved  by  tBe  Majoiv' 
General  Inspector  of  Military  Instruction  at  the  Hague  in  March, 
1901,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the  curriculum  at 
Ensched^  On  that  account,  and  since  there  is  nothing  exactly 
corresponding  to  it  in  the  training  of  English  officers,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  append  it. 


Course  from  APRHi  1  to  June  30,'  1901. 


Day. 


Hours. 


9-12 

►> 

^ 

2-4 

a 

o 

;s 

4.15-6.15 

8-9 

9-11 

X 

11—12 

1 

2-4 

8—9 

>% 

i 

9—10 

a 

7. 

11—12 

5? 

2-4 

8-10 

X 

10-11 

1 

2—4 

X 

H 

4-5 

8-10 

i 

10-12 

£ 

2-5 

•         «-^» 

>> 

.       U-Vl 

Sobject. 


Practical  experiments  performed  independentlj.    Vistti  to 

Practical  experiments  In  bleaohtng,  dyeing,  Ac,  of  TsigBUble 
Examination  of  dyes  on  yegetalde  fUnrfnes. 

Theory  of  weaving.    The  Looms.    Knowledge  ci  stoffis  ds. 


Spinning  and  spinning  machinery. 

Examination  of  prepared  cottons,  wools,  and  dyed  t 

Chemical  Technology  of  the  dyeing  and  bleaehlng  of  TogsCable  i 

(cotton,  linen,  Ac.). 

Oeneral  investigation  (with  the  microscope)  of  woollen^  mistBfs  oC 
refuse  products,  length  of  fibre,  quality,  oomposmon,  strength 
dynamometry,  Ac. 


Theory  of  mechanical  and  chemical  preparation  of  waterproof  t 

Spinning  and  spinning  machinery. 

Practical  hanti  and  steam  weaving,  Ae. 

Chemical  Technology  of  the  bleaching  and  weaving  of  wool  and  silks. 


Practical  band  and  steam  weaving. 

Theory  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  preparation  of  waterproof  t 

Practical  experiments  as  to  the  acid,  alkaline  or  lamlnons  properties  of 

dyes  upon  vegetable  flbrines. 

Knowledge  of  fibres  for  spinning 


Practical  experiments  in  dyeing  of  wool  and  silk. 

Analj-nis  of  various  materials. 

Practical  experiments  of  various  kinds,  carried  oat  independently.    Visits 
to  Manufactories. 


AiialyrtiH  of  varioUH  nmterialB,  and  preparation  of  a  '  material '  book. 

chemicHnVchniilogy  of  the  bleaching  and  dyeing  of  vegetable  materials 
(cotton,  linen,  Ac). 

Practical  ex|>eriments  of  various  kinds,  carried  oat  lodepeiHlenliy.    Visits 
to  Manufactoiies. 
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The  Polytechnic  {Polytechnische  School). — This  magnificent 
institution  at  Delft  was  founded  in  1864  in  pursuance  of  article 
39  of  the  Law  of  the  previous  year  to  provide  advanced  technical 
instruction  for  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineers,  Archi- 
tects and  Naval  Constructors.  It  is  wholly  maintained  by  the 
State  at  an  expenditure  for  1898  of  319,680  florins  (£26,640). 
Its  affairs  are  administered  bv  a  Director,  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  a  Council,  of  which  the  Director  is  ex-offbcio 
President,  selected  from  amongst  the  Professors.  The  Staff 
consists  of  the  Director,  23  Professors,  and  49  Assistant  Teachers. 
Fe€ld  remain  as  originally  fixed  by  the  above  Act.  For  the  fiill 
cour$e  of  four  years  students  pay  200  florins  per  annum ;  for  one 
or  more  subjects  the  fees  are  10,  20,  30,  or  40  florins,  according 
to  the  number  of  cleisses  per  week.  The  cost  of  living  in  Delft 
for  students  from  a  distance  is  about  1,200  florins  yearly.  There 
are  seven  bursaries,  the  highest  worth  800  florins  a  year.  Since 
die^  opening  of  the  school,  the  number  of  students  has  steadily 
increased  from  below  100  up  to  800  in  1901.  These  now  include 
ten  ladies,  studying  art,  sculpture,  and  chemistry.  The  degree 
of  "  Engineer "  in  each  of  the  Faculties  is  conferJred  at  the  end 
of  the  course  after  two  examinations,  conducted  by  a  special 
commission  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.*  Candi- 
dates must  nave  previously  passed  the  final  examination 
of  the  Hoogere  Biurger  School  with  a  five  years'  course. 
Seventy-five  degrees  were  awarded  in  1898.  Mr.  Tclders, 
the  Director,  miormed  me  that  the  demand  for  "Engineers" 
is  greater  than  the  supply;  within  six  months  after  leaving 
the  school  every  one  is  certain  of  good  employment.  The 
original  buildings  are  situated  in  Old  Delft ;  no  expense 
has  been  spared  in  furnishing  them  with  the  latest  scientific 
and  technical  appliances.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is 
a  Museum  with  models  illustrating  the  very  varied  con- 
struction of  dykes,  canals,  and  polders  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  curious  bridges,  etc.,  of  the  Dutch  Indies.  Beyond 
the  Rotterdam  gate  two  handsome  new  buildings  have  recently 
been  erected,  one  a  Bacteriological  Laboratory,  and  the  other 
a  superbly-equipped  Geodetic  Observatory  for  instruction  in 
measuring  large  areas  of  iho  earth's  surface,  determining  its 
conformation,  and  the  varieties  of  the  intensity  of  gravity  in 
different  regions. 

Schools  of  Commerce  (Handelsscholen). — Schools  devoted  to 
Commercial  subjects  are  in  operation  at  the  Hague,  Groningen, 
Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam,  each  with  a  two  years'  course,  whilst 
another  is  to  be  opened  at  Arnhem.  At  Hilversum  the  municipal 
school— the  Augusta  Institution — provides  commercial  instruc- 
tion for  two  years  for  pupils  in  the  fourth  class.  At  Delft  and 
Schiedam  two  public  primary  schools  have  advanced  courses  for 
future  clerks.  Various  private  associations  have  also  established 
schools^  and  the  "  AUiance  Nationale  des  employfe  de  commerce 
et  de  bureaux"  annually  organizes  classes  in  19  of  the  largest 


♦  Law  of  1863,  ArtH.  58  and  foil. 
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towns.  Similar  work  is  done  by  the  Association  of  Accountants. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  school  corresponding  to  the 
business  colleges  of  Antwerp,  Tokyo,  and  the  United  Stotes. 

The  public  commercial  school  at  Amsterdam,  referred  to 
above,  was  opened  in  1869,  and  is  attached  to  the  Third  Higher 
Burgher  School  with  a  three  years'  course.  It  has  now  170 
pupUs,  who,  if  living  at  Amsterdam,  pay  from  £8  6s.  8d  to 
£20  16s.  8d.  per  annum,  according  to  the  respective  incomes 
of  their  parents ;  the  fees  for  outside  pupils  are  in  each  case 
£20  16s.  8d.  per  annum.  The  school  is  wholly  maintained  by 
the  Municipality  and  the  fees  of  the  pupils.  Last  years 
balance-sheet  was  as  follows: — 


Ezpenditore. 

Florins. 
Salaries  of  teachers  -       -  68,69217 
Salary  of  concierge  -       •       500 
School-apparatos,  etc.     •    1,319-89 
Lighting  and  warming    •    1,213 '80} 
Cleaning  •       -        -       663-17i 

Repair  of  school  fomiture      691,93} 
Repair  of  buildings  -       660*98 

Miscellaneous  expenses  -       816*76 

Total        74,458*71i 


Income. 


School  fees,  etc.  - 
Municipal  grant  • 


Flonns. 
60^1-38 
24,157-32) 


Total        74,458*71J 


The  cost  of  the  school  to  the  municipality  amounted,  there- 
fore, in  1900,  to  £2,013  2s.  3^d.  From  the  very  interesting 
history  of  the  school,  compiled  by  Dr.  J.  H.  H.  Hulsmann,  the 
Director,  in  1899,  and  from  its  instructive  diagrams,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  pwpls  has  steadily  increased  from  the 
very  commencement.      The  object   throughout  has    been    to 

Srovide  that  technical  training  which  is  as  essential  for  the 
istributor  as  it  is  for  the  producer,  and  which  can  only  be 
made  cflfective  when  based  upon  a  sound  general  education. 
Liberal  Education  upon  exclusively  modem  Imes  up  to  the  age 
of  16  or  17  years  is  the  necessary  antecedent  to  successml 
specialization  in  commercial  subjects,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
foreign  merchant  or  clerk  in  the  conduct  of  business  is  aue  less 
to  his  technical  training,  than  to  the  extension  and  thorough 
foundation  of  knowledge,  acquired  in  the  RealachvZe  or  tne 
Hoogere  Burger  Scholen.  Dr.  Htllsmann  assured  me  that  the 
confidence  of  the  commercial  classes  had  l>een  completely  won, 
and  that  he  had  experienced  none  of  the  difficulty  which  the 
High  Commercial  School,  at  Leinzig,  has  been  recently  said  to 
have  encountered.  The  best  eviaence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  future  careers  of  the  pupils,  and  the  excellent  positions 
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obtained  by  them,  of  which  a  careful  record  is  kept.    Subjoined 
is  the  weekly  programme  of  studies  for  1901-1902 : — 


Subjects. 


Mother-tongue 

French  

German 

English 

Commercial  Geography 

Commercial  History     .... 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

Knowledge  of  Wares  and  Commercial 

Chemistry 

PoliUcal  Economy        .        .        .        . 

Commercial  Law 

Book-keeping 

Caligraphy  

Totals 


Class  I. 


No.  of  hours. 


Class  II. 


No.  of  hours. 


5 
4 
4 
2 
2 
3 

3 
2 

3 

1 


4 
5 
4 
2 
1 
3 

3 
2 
2 
2 
1 


32 


Total 


6 
9 
9 

8 
4 
3 
6 

6 
4 
2 
5 
2 


64 


Shorthand,  Malay  and  Chinese  are  amongst  the  optional 
subjects. 

Navigation  Schools  (Zeevaartscholen), — ^There  are  altogether 
eleven  of  these  schools,  and  three  schools  for  fishery,  with 
63  teachers  and  590  pupils  in  1899.  Two  of  them  are  at 
Amsterdam,  one  of  wnicn  dates  from  1785;  the  others  are 
at  Scheveningen,  the  Holder,  Harlingen,  Groningen,  Delfzijl, 
and  on  the  islands  of  SchiemonniKOog,  Terscnelling,  and 
Vlieland.  With  the  exception  of  the  original  school  at 
Amsterdam,  they  are  supported  by  State,  Provincial  and 
Mimicipal  subsidies,  and  by  private  donations.  In  1898, 
the  State-aid  amounted  to  38,450  florins.  At  Scheveningen,  the 
instruction  is  free ;  elsewhere,  pupils  pay  from  25  to  50  florins  a 
year  for  the  full  course  of  two  years,  and  usually  4  florins  a 
month  for  the  special  classes.  Examinations  for  masters'  and 
mates'  certificates,  similar  to  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  are 
held  ten  times  a  year  alternately  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam 
bv  a  Commission  appointed  bv  the  Ministry  of  Waterways, 
Trade  and  Commerce.  Candidates  must  be  18  years  of  age, 
and  in  addition  to  the  technical  subjects  are  examined  m 
English,  French  and  German.*  Until  this  year,  the  examina- 
tions for  masters  and  mates  were  not  obligatory.  They  have 
now  become  so.  A  certificate  as  first  mate  gives  the  right  to 
serve  as  master. 

The  school  at  Rotterdam  is  next  to  the  Seaman's  Home  in 
the  Westerhaven,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Hoos,  the  Director,  would 
always  be  happy  to  show  it     Lads  must  not  be  less  than  14,  or 

*  Royal  Decree,  June  17,  1891. 
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more  than  17  years  of  age  on  entering,  and  they  have  to  piss 
an  examination.  The  practical  instruction  during  the  first  year 
is  given  chiefly  by  an  old  boatswain.  The  garden  has  a  rigged 
mast  with  jrards  and  sails,  and  a  boat  for  rowing,  etc.  Later,  the 
instruction  is  given  by  a  former  captain  in  the  Merchant  Service. 
The  classes  in  steam-en^neering  and  the  construction  of  ships, 
etc.,  are  taken  by  a  retired  naval  oflScer,  who  was  at  one  time 
Instructor  at  the  Royal  Naval  Institute  at  Willemsoord  (the 
Helder).  An  ample  supply  of  good  models  and  drawings  has 
been  provided,  and  there  is  an  engine  from  one  of  the  demolished 
torpeao  boats.  The  school  is  the  property  of  the  Municipality, 
and  has  a  State  subsidy  of  6,000  florins.  Fupils  have  free  access 
to  the  engine  and  ship-building  wharves,  the  dry  docks,  and  on 
board  the  Mail  Steamers.  From  time  to  time  theyare  taiight 
how  to  handle  engines  on  boats  going  down  to  the  Hook.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  two  years'  course  is  14,  and  of  those  in 
the  special  classes  99,  the  average  attendance  of  the  latter  being 
about  33  a  month. 


Agricultural  Education. 

(Landbouw  Onderwijs.) 

Matters  relating  to  agriculture  pipperl^  fall  within  the  sphere 
of  Reports  issuea  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Still  it  majr, 
perhaps,  be  permissible  to  refer  shortly  to  a  few  of  the  mam 
features  of  the  Dutch  System,  especially  in  what  concerns 
instruction  for  lads.  In  no  country  is  the  provision  for  agri- 
cultural education  more  elaborate,  or  its  organization  more 
complete  than  in  the  Netherlands  to-day.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  inspiration  and  ceaseless  energy  of  Dr.  Sickesz,  late  t^irector- 
General  of  Agriculture,  who,  it  is  no{>ed,  will  eventually  become 
President  of  a  distinct  department  of  agriculture.  At  present, 
all  agricultural  affairs  are  administered  by  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  To  assist  the  Ministry,  a  central 
Council  of  Agriculture,  composed  of  representatives  elected  by 
the  various  Agricultural  Societies,  meets  periodically  at  the 
Hague.  Practically,  nothing  is  done  without  the  advice  of  this 
Council.  Each  of  the  p]leven  Provinces  has  a  State  Professor 
of  Agriculture,  whose  duties  are  to  inspect  and  direct  the  five 
State  experiment  stations  {pwefvelden\  give  lectures,  provide 
instruction  for  primary  school  teachers,  who  wish  to  obtain  an 
agricultural  certificate,  and  inspect  winter  agricultural  classes 
in   receipt  of   a  Suito  subsidy.      In    the  six  provinces  with 

Eernianent  State  Winter  Agricultural  Schools,  tne  Professor  is 
)irector  of  the  school.  Four  of  the  provinces  have  State 
Professors  of  Horticulture  as  well,  whose  duties  are  mutatis 
iniut(uulL9  the  same.  Five  State  Agronomic  Stations  have 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  analysing  manures  and 
food-stuff's,  and  testing  seeds ;  the  one  at  Hoom,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  dairying  industry,  is  provided  with  a  bacteriological 
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laboratory.      Dr.  Sickesz  courteously  furnished  me  with   the 
following  details  of  the  State  expenditure  for  this  year : — 

FLORINS. 

Director  of  Agricaltural  Education  : — 

Salary 3,600 

Travelling  expenses,  etc.        -        .        -        .        1,100 

Agricaltural  College  at  Wageningnn  :— 

Salaries 108,100 

Maintenance 83,771 

Subsidies  granted  to  voluntary  associations 
for  courses  and   lectures  on  agriculture, 
horticulture,  forestry,  dairying,  etc.  •        •      01,722 
Winter  schools 39,200 

Teachers  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  appointed 
by  the  State  :-^ 

Salaries 38,500 

Travelling  expenses,  etc.        ....      22,075 
Training  of  primary  school  teachers  •        8,500 

Veterinary  College  at  Utrecht : — 

Salaries 54,500 

Maintenance 36,700 

Subsidies  for  courses  on  farriery  -        •       3,600 

Total    491,268 
This  sum  of  £40,939,  compares  very  favourably  with   the 
£8,000  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  educational  purposes. 

At  the  head  of  the  agricultural  education  stands  the  College 
at  Wageningen,  an  institution  conducted  throughout  in  the 
most  workman-like  manner,  and  iustly  enjoying  a  world-wide 
refutation.  The  long  day  whicn  I  spent  there  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Broekema,  the  Director,  was  too  short  for 
anything  beyond  a  very  cursory  investigation.  It  comprises  four 
schools  or  sections :  (1)  a  Hoogere  Burget*  School,  witn  a  course 
of  four  years  for  boys  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years.  Those  who  obtain  the  final  certificate  proceed  to  the 
Higher  Agricultural  School.  The  curriculum  includes  mathe- 
matics, mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  biology,  geolc^, 
drawing,  book-keeping,  and  modem  languages,  thus  providing 
an  admirable  foimuation  for  advanced  agricultural  instruction ; 
(2)  The  Intermediate  Agricultural  School^  with  a  course  of  two 
years  for  pupils  of  seventeen  and  upwards.  Attached  to  this  is 
a  preparatory  class  of  one  year,  which  is  a  continuation  ot 

Erimary  school  subjects,  and  leads  into  either  the  agricultural  or 
orticultural  schwls.  Admission  into  these  schools,  however, 
is  not  dependent  upon  attendance  at  the  preparatory  class, 
which  is  really  for  those  whose  previous  education  is  deficient. 
Many  ot  the  pupils  from  the  Agricultural  School  go  to  the 
Dutch  Indies,  and  for  them  there  is  a  third  year  in  colonial 
agriculture;  (3)  The  Horticultural  School,  with  a  two  years* 
course  for  practical  gardeners,  and  an  additional  course  of  the 
same  lengtn  for  those  who  desire  more  scientific  instruction; 
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(4)  The  Higher  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  home  and  the  other  for 
colonial  agriculture.  In  each  of  the  first  three,  instruction  is 
given  in  English,  French,  and  German.  The  fees  are  40  florins, 
and  the  total  cost  for  tuition,  board  and  lodging,  amounts  to 
about  600  florins  per  annum.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is 
275,  including  two  or  three  ladies  in  the  horticultural  school 
In  regard  to  the  agricultural  students  the  Director  made  the 
usual  complaint  that  there  are  not  as  many  sons  of  farmers  as 
there  ought  to  be.  The  system  of  short  courses  has  not  yet 
been  triSi,  and  the  ample  provision  of  agricultural  education 
locally  perhaps  renders  it  unnecessary.  In  horticulture,  for 
which  tnere  is  an  excellent  garden  of  some  six  acres  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  glass,  the  students  rightljr  do  more 
practical  work  than  in  amculture.  Upon  this  point,  it  was 
instructive  to  learn  from  Mr.  Broekema  that  the  attempt  to 
combine  the  teaching  of  the  science  and  the  practice  of  farming 
had  completely  failed  at  the  old  college  at  Groningen,  whien 
was  consequently  closed  in  1870.  At  Waeeningen,  there  are 
extensive  experiment  and  demonstration  plots,  but  the  small 
farm  of  25  acres  is  mainly  used  to  illustrate  the  class  lessons. 

Officers  preparing  for  the  "Intendance"  service,  who  go  to 
Ensched^  for  the  training  described  on  page  53,  have  a  nre- 
vious  course  of  six  montns'  instruction  at  W ageningen.  They 
are  selected  by  competitive  examination,  and  tne  Grovemment 
defrays  all  their  expenses.  The  instruction,  as  laid  down  by  the 
Ministers  of  War  and  of  the  Colonies  in  1891,  must  include  botany, 
husbandry,  zoology,  the  breeding  and  care  of  animals,  the  com- 
position and  properties  of  milk,  the  principles  of  productive  agri- 
culture, rural  economy,  and  the  chemical  examination  of  human 
and  animal  food.  This  system  was  inaugurated  in  1889.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  there  were  three  such  officers  at  the  college. 

Winter  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture, — These 
permanent  schools,  which  are  quite  distinct  from  the  very 
numerous  winter  classes,  are  intended  for  the  sons  of  farmers 
and  market-gardeners.  The  State  bears  all  the  expense,  and  the 
commune  has  merely  to  provide  suitable  buildings.  They  are 
open  from  October  to  March,  and  the  full  course  lasts  two  years. 
Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  16,  after  an  examination  in 

Eriiiiary  school  subjects,  and  must  possess  some  practical 
nowlcdge  of  farming  or  gardening.  The  fees  may  not  exceed 
20  florins  a  session,*  and  are  usually  10:  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
they  are  remitted.  Attached  to  each  of  the  agricultural  schools 
are  professors  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and,  as  at  the  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  United  States,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  wnose 
services  arc  available  for  the  neighbourhood,  txroningen,  Groes, 
Sittard,  Schapen,  Dordrecht,  ana  Leeuwarden  have  agricultural 
s(jh()oIs.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  judiciously  thej' 
have  been  distributed  to  meet  very  varying  agricultural  condi- 
tions and  industries.     They  certainly  atford  the  most  eflFectiial 


Royal  Decree,  Oct.  21,  1896,  sec.  23. 
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means  of  bringing  the  best  instruction  to  the  doors  of  the  people, 
and  are  on  that  account  preferable  to  any  system  of  short 
courses  at  collegiate  centres.  Even  during  the  winter,  those 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  have  many  duties  to  per- 
form, which  render  it  difficult  to  be  absent  from  home.  The 
instruction  in  agriculture  is  theoretical,  but  there  are  frequent 
excursions,  and  each  school  has  a  small  demonstration  plot  and 
botanical  garden.  First-rate  apparatus,  diagrams,  and  the 
expensive  papier-m^h^  models  are  liberally  supplied.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  session  there  is  an  examination,  and  those  only 
who  are  likely  to  profit  by  further  instruction  are  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  second  year.  Diplomas  are  granted  at  the  end  of 
the  course.  The  schools  usually  meet  five  days  a  week  from  2 
to  6  in  the  afternoon.  Subject  to  their  being  qualified  in  other 
respects,  pupils  may  be  of  any  age  above  16.  Appended  is  the 
scheme  ol  studies  at  the  agricultural  school  at  Groningen : — 


Subjects 


No.  of  hours  per  week. 


Class  II. 


Nature  of  the  soil,  and  tillage 
Manuring        .... 
The  raising  of  crops 
Animal  physiology  • 
The  breeding  of  animals 
The  care  of  animals 

Hygiene 

Dairying         .... 

Rural  economy 

Farm  accounts 

Chemistry       .        -        -        . 

Physics 

Botany 

Zoology 

The  Dutch  language 
Arithmetic      -        -        .        - 


2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 


Total  No.  of  hours. 


25 


Horticultural  schools  have  been  established  at  Naaldwijk, 
Aalsmeer,  Tiel,  and  Boskoop.  Their  organisation  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  agricultural  schools.  The  instruction  is  rather  more 
practical,  and  each  school  has  a  large  experiment  plot,  provided 
by  some  private  society.  For  the  experimental  work,  tte  State 
makes  a  special  grant  of  1,500  florins  per  annum.  Generally, 
the  pupils  have  lessons  in  French,  Enghsh,  and  German,  com- 
mercial correspondence,  and  commercial   geography,  subjects 
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of  groat  importance  in  view  of  the  large  export  trade  in  fruit, 
flowers,  ana  vegetables.  Dr.  Lohnis  very  kindly  drove  me  tu 
see  the  school  at  Naaldwijk,  about  six  miles  from  the  Kigue,  in 
the  Westland.  This  fertile  district  is  the  centre  of  a  most 
flourishing  horticultural  industry.  Within  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  village  no  less  than  a  thousand  market 
gameners  are  engaged  in  profitable  trade.  The  equipment  of 
the  school  is  complete,  and  would  put  to  shame  many  of  our 
more  pretentious  institutions.  Its  annual  subsidy  from  the 
State  is  2,000  florins,  exclusive  of  the  Director's  salary.  The 
garden,  in  which  some  of  those  who  attend  the  winter  school 
were  at  work,  covers  an  area  of  b\  acres,  and  is  the  property  of  a 
Co-operative  Gardeners'  Association.  This  Association^  with  a 
membership  of  300.  and  a  capital  of  30,000  florins,  recently  pur- 
chased the  land  for  13,000  florins.  Two  skilled  gardeners,  who 
have  all  vegetables  free,  and  salaries  of  700  and  850  florins 
respectively,  and  two  labourers  with  salaries  of  400  florins  a 
year  each,  are  employed.  The  Westland  is  noted  for  its  grapes, 
and  the  extent  of  the  operations  may  be  judged  from  the  feet 
that  in  the  large  new  vinery  alone  there  are  62  varieties  of  them. 
Seven  hundred  diflerent  mnds  of  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  and 
apples  are  cultivated.  In  the  potato  plots  some  mterestinff 
experiments  were  being  made  with  kainit  and  other  chemicsd 
manures,  but  it  was  too  early  to  form  any  opinion  about  thent 
During  the  summer,  Mr.  K  Wiersma,  the  Director,  is  at  hand 
to  advise  the  gardeners  of  the  district,  and  to  him  is  due  the 

f)rosent  popularity  of  the  school.  For  two  years  after  its  estab- 
ishmont  in  1896,  it  inet  with  considerable  opposition,  but  Mr. 
Wiersma,  who  was  appointed  in  1898,  succeeded  in  overcoming 
this  prejudice.  The  appearance  of  the  garden  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  his  skill  as  a  teacher,  and  from  the  proprietors  of  two 
large  private  gardens,  which  I  also  visited,  I  heard  nothing  but 
praise  of  the  school.  To  dispose  of  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  finding  a  market, 
sales  by  auction  are  held  in  the  village  market-hall  five  times  a 
week  in  summer  and  three  in  winter.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  a 
more  successful  combination  of  State  aid  and  local  enterprise 
than  at  Niialdwijk,  or  greater  benefit  from  voluntary  co-operation. 
The  export  trade  in  fruit  alone  to  England  increases  annually  in 
value,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  w^ith  a  little  organisation  it 
should  not  be  supplanted  by  our  own  fruit-growing  counties.  It 
is  not  due  to  better  climatic  conditions. 

The  Colony  of  the  Society  de  Bienfai^aiwe. — No  survey  of 
education  in  the  Netherlands  would  be  complete  without  some 
mention  of  the  great  work  of  this  Society.  Many  descriptions 
of  it  have  been  written,  and  here  we  are  concerned  solely  with 
its  educational  methods.  These  methods  have  enabled  it  since 
its  foundation  in  the  fanihic  of  1816,  to  do  more  than  any 
Society  towards  solving  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  uneni- 
ployed.  From  almost  every  town  a  committee  sends  some  of 
those,  who  would  otherwise  be  paupers  or  criminals.  For  these 
Colonists,  who  number  2,000,  every  form  of  practical  instruction 
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is  provided,  and  thoir  future  status  in  the  colony  depends  upon 
themselves.  For  the  children,  there  are  five  public  primary 
schools ;  boys  on  leaving  them  must  attend  a  continuation  class 
for  two  years,  and  girls  a  sewing  or  needlework  class  until  their 
sixteenth  year.  The  lads  are  then  trained  for  various  trades,  the 
railway,  post  Or  telegraph  services,  the  Army — (there  is  a  flourish- 
ing Lads*  Brigade) — or  the  Navy,  as  farmers,  or  gardeners. 
Intermediate  schools  of  horticulture,  forestry,  and  agriculture 
have  been  established,  each  of  which  has  an  annual  subsidy  oi 
2,500  florins  from  the  State.  The  horticultural  school,  wnich 
is  attended  by  lads  of  15  for  three  years,  has  an  extensive  and 
well-kept  garden  of  12  acres,  cultivated  entirely  by  the  pupils. 
Many  of  tneir  drawings  and  paintings  of  flowers  are  admirablv 
done.  The  school  is  not  confined  to  me  sons  of  Colonists,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  no  ill-feeling  exists^  between  the  children 
of  independent  parents  and  the  otners.  The  school  of  forestry, 
with  a  course  of  two  years,  has  a  large  nursery,  and  about  60 
acres  for  clearing.  Theoretical  instruction  is  given  at  the 
agricultural  school  during  two  winters,  and  practical  work  is 
done  on  one  of  the  Society's  farms  in  the  summer.  There  is 
also  instruction  in  dairying.  The  Colony  is  not  self-supporting, 
but- depends  upon  subscriptions  and  legacies.  These  amounted 
to  33,409  florins  in  1899.  Religion  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  institution,  but  it  is  entire^  free  from  any  spirit  of 
Sectarianism.  One  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches  have 
been  erected.  No  estimate  of  the  work  can  be  fonned  without 
a  personal  visit.  For  miles  and  miles  one  traverses  land 
reclaimed  and  brought  under  cultivation  as  effectually  as  that 
of  La  Sologne  in  France. 


State  and  other  Expenditure  upon  Education. 

The  annexed  statement  of  the  total  expenditure  by  the  State, 
the  Provinces,  and  the  Communes  upon  all  branches  of  education, 
and  the  income  arising  therefrom,  tor  the  years  1889  and  1899 
was  courteously  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Blaupot  ten  Gate, 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior : — 

EXPENDITURB,   1889. 


State. 

Provinces. 

Communes. 

Total 

Morini. 

Florins. 

Vloriiu. 

norfau. 

Universities   • 

1,322,830*80^ 

10,000 

323,762-284 

1,656,593*09 

iDstruction  of 

teachers  of 

religion 

71.348-60 

71,348*60 

(lymnasia 

2,427,762-22 

580,479-59 

823.241-81 

Intermediate  • 

1,022,434-06 

1,177,931 -074 

2,200,365l3i 

Drawim^,  Industrial 
and  Deaf  and 

Dnmb  Schools 

128.940-26 

45,079-59 

238,334*33 

412,35418 

College  for  Mid- 

wives 

37,800-52 

37.800*62 

Veterinary  Sohool  - 

86.424-71i 

86,424  *7U 
12,588,441*994 

Primary - 

4,388,647*901 

8,199.794-09 

Total    - 

7,301,189-08i 

55,079-60 

10,520,301-37 

17.876.570*641 
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Since  1878  the  Provinces  are  forbidden  by  Art  3  of  the  Law 
on  Primary  Education  to  expend  money  upon  j)riniary  schools. 

The  expenditure  upon  agricultural  eaucation  is  included 
imder  the  nead  of  intermediate  education. 

From  the  above  statistics  it  appears  that  the  total  outlay 
amounted  in  1889,  to  17,876,570*64^  florins  (£1,489,714  15s.  5d) 


bfCOMB,  1899. 


State. 

Gommimes. 

TotaL 

Universities  (fees,  etc.) 
Gymnasia  (mineralize,  etc.)  • 
Intermediate  (fees,  etc.) 
Drawing  Schools,  etc.  (fees,  etc.) 
Veterinary  School  (fees,  eta) 
Primary  (fees,  etc.)      - 

226,392*32 

93,381-83 

23,880-42^ 
14,196-30 

117,148-13J 
212,309-271 
286,827-27 
3,454-40 

1,376,574-81 

743,540-45i 

212,309,271 

380,209-10 

3,454-40 

23,880-421 

1,390,77111 

Total    . 

367,850-871 

1,996,313-89 

2,354,164-761 

This  income  of  2,354,164'76|  makes  tie  net  outlay  amount  to 
15,522,406-88  florins  (£1,293,533  18s.  3id.) 


ExPEKDlTtTBK,   1899. 


SUte. 

Provinces. 

Communes. 

Total. 

Universities 

1.750,094-34i 

10.000 

349,811-26 

2,109,905-601 

Instruction  of 
teachers  of 
religion 

78,471-24 

78,471-24 

Gymnasia 

251,689-98 

594,944-53 

846.634*51 

Intermediate    • 

1,496,996-241 

1527,701'54 

3,024,697781 

Drawing,  Industrial 
and  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Schools 

660,904-76 

85,796-221 

356,993-88 

1,103,694-861 

CJollege  for  Mid- 
wives     - 

159,082171 

159,082-271 

Veterinary  School     - 

65.220-06 

65,220-06 

Primary   - 

6,661,369-23 

18,480,973-231 

ToUl     . 

ll,153,82813i 

95,796-221 

14,649,055-21 

25,898,679-57J 

The  gross  outlay  therefore  in  1889  amounted  to25,898,679-57J 
florins  (£2,158,223  5s.  lUd.),  that  is  to  8,022,10953  florins 
(£068,509  2s.  6d.)  more  than  ten  years  previously. 
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Income,  1899. 


Income. 

Communes. 

Total. 

Universities  (fees,  etc.) 
Gymnasia  (mineralize,  etc.) 
Intermediate  (fees,  etc) 
Drawing  School,  etc.  (fees,  etc.)  - 
Veterinary  School  (fees,  etc.)      - 
Primary  (fees,  etc.)      - 

245,034*50 

238,498-25 

20,157-03 
49,719-95 

138,196*80 
196,807-43 
474,576-83 
7,654-75i 

1,789,258-81 

383,141-30 

196,807*43 

713,070-08 

7,654-754 

20,157-03 

1,838,973-70 

Total    - 

553,399-73 

2,606,404-624 

3,159,804-354 

This  shows  an  increase  of  income  amounting  to  815,639*59 
florins  (£67,969  19s.)  above  that  received  in  1889,  and  makes  the 
total  net  increase  in  expenditure,  for  1899,  7,216,468-34  florins 
(£601,372  7s.  7d.). 


Conclusion. 

The  above  summary  indicates  the  variety  and  extent  of 
education  provided  in  tne  Netherlands,  and  it  is  far  from  being 
a  complete  record.  No  system  is  perfect ;  there  will  always  w 
some  gaps,  and  some  methods  capable  of  improvement.  Nor 
does  it  mllow  that  because  a  system  satisfies  the  needs  of  one 
country,  it  will  be  equally  apphcable  to  those  of  another.  In 
education,  as  in  other  matters,  each  nation  must  solve  its  own 
problems  for  itsel£  Still,  lessons  which  we  can  ill  aflbrd  to 
neglect,  may  be  learnt  from  the  study  of  Dutch  Schools.  What 
those  lessons  are  has  been  already  shown,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  them  here  in  detail.  They  may  be  classified  imder 
many  different  heads : — The  bringing  of  education  of  every  grade 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State ;  the  freedom  from  excessive 
centralization ;  the  subordination  of  the  interests  of  the  teacher 
to  those  of  the  taught ;  the  inevitable  recognition  of  denomina- 
tional primary  schools ;  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  regard 
to  child-labour  in  the  rural  districts ;  the  establishment  of 
secondary  schools  suited  to  modem  requirements ;  the  training 
of  girls  in  domestic  duties,  and  the  organization  of  agricultunQ 
education.  In  each  of  these  directions,  ways  are  suggested  for 
ending  the  profitless  and  interminable  lament  over  what  we 
daily  own  we  lack.  There  must  be  compromise.  The  good  of 
the  whole  is  superior  to  that  of  the  parts.  Sectional  and  local 
interests  are  not  the  most  important.  The  secret  of  what 
the  Dutch  have  accomplished  is  to  be  foimd  in  their  intense 
earnestness,  their  sound  sense,  their  indomitable  perseverance, 
and  the  universal  conviction  that  education  is  the  greatest  boon 
that  a  Government  has  to  bestow.  The  result  is  that  the  people 
have  attained  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  and^  comfort  probably 
unequalled,  and  certumy  not  surpassed  in  mj  coimtiy. 
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In  concIasioQ.  I  bee  to  odSsr  my  gntefiil  tKATiV«  to  Dr.  Goe- 
TTjMi  Borashisk  late  Minister  of  the  uterior ;  Sir  Henry  Howmnl, 
K.C_B.^  British  Minister  at  the  Hj^e;  Gnal  Tsm  limboiji: 
Scirnn :  Dr.  Campert,  Inspector  of  Bocgert  Buryer  SeAoUn  fer 
the  Xonhem  PrDvin<res.  and  to  all  those  whese  njunes  LaTB  bec3i 
p?eTiouslT  meationed  in  these  pages,  for  their  WiiwiTiAiy  and  aft- 
listanceL '  The  unsrudsine  5pin^  ^^th  which  help  was  accorded 
or  every  hAnd  mide  tlie  inquiry  a  most  j^easam  experi^ioe. 


A-^x^r.  1901. 


JoHx  C.  Medd. 


FS. — I  have  again  to  exnress  my  great  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
K.  ten  Bruggencate  for  kindly  revising  the  proof  of  this  Report 


April,  190-1 


J.  C.  M. 


APPENDIX  A. 
Specimex  CouBSis  IX  Prdcabt  Schoous. 

Every  town  organizes  its  own  primarv  schools,  and  they 
arc  frequently  divided  into  different  grades.  At  Utrecht,  for 
instance,  they  are  classified  in  five  different  ways.  The  foUow- 
inc:  are  specimen  schemes  of  study : — 

Mixed  schools  with  a  course  of  six  years  ot  ordinary  primary 
instruction : 


Subject. 


CU'a  I.     Class  II.  Clase  III  .  CUm  IV.    Gass  V.  =  CUm  VI. 


B. 

'a 

a 

C. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

R 

G. 

R 

a 

Eea/Ung  - 

9 

a 

8 

6J 

*i 

8* 

H 

« 

H 

H 

H 

Writing  -     *    - 

H 

H 

34 

i 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

» 

2 

Arithmetic  -    - 

7 

7 

6 

6i 

5* 

«i 

H 

6 

5 

e 

5 

Mother' tongue  - 

*i 

*i 

H 

H 

5i 

*i 

H 

44 

H 

H 

H 

Kalion&l  Hifitory 

* 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

I 

Ge(K„rai*hy  *     - 

* 

1 

* 

11 

u 

1* 

H 

If 

If 

li 

H 

KattireStudy  * 

m 

} 

1 

i 

U 

It 

u 

H 

11 

!| 

If 

if 

Singing    -    -    - 

l| 

U 

>* 

II 

11 

14 

H 

H 

1| 

i| 

U 

Dm  wing  -    -    - 

i< 

f 

s 

H 

li 

li 

n 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Ctyfnna<ii*K  -     - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

S 

2 

Neiilltjwork'     ^ 

29 

— 

— 

4 

•JS 

4 

— 

4 

— 

4 

^ 

4 

'£> 

29 

29 

29 

2d 

29 

-M 

29 

20 

m 
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The  hours  at  which  the  primary  schools  shall  be  open  are 
determined  by  the  head  teacher,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Municipal  Authority  and  the*  District  Inspector,  zheschbols 
are  usuaUy  open  from  9  to  12,  and  from  2  to  4. 


Boys'  Schooj.  with  Advanced  PwMARy  Instrugtiok* 

Subject. 

Class  I. 

Chissn. 

aass  III. 

Qassiy. 

Cla88.V. 

ClasB  VL 

KeadiQg-    •    -    - 

6 

5 

4 

2 

2 

Writing-    -    •    - 

5 

4* 

3J 

2 

2 

Arithmetic  •     -    - 

7i 

6 

5 

0 

Mother-tongue    • 

4 

4 

4 

HiBtory  -    -    -    - 

•     — 

2 

2 

Geography  -    •    - 

— 

li 

li 

2 

2 

Nature-Study  -    - 

1 

1 

I 

Singing  .    -    .    - 

li 

1 

1 

Frencu    -    •    -    - 

— 

— 

— 

0 

0 

Drawing     -    •    - 

1 

1 

.   1 

1 

1 

Gymnastics     -    • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total  hours  1 
per  week  J 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

Girls*  S 

CHOOL  wr 

PH  Advanced  Primary  Instruction. 

Subject. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

aassIIL 

Class  IV. 

Class  V. 

CUssVI. 

Reading-    -    •    - 

6 

5 

H 

3 

3 

2 

Writing-    -    -    - 

4 

4 

^ 

li 

li 

I 

Arithmetic  -    -    - 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

MoUier-tongue     - 

4 

4 

6 

4 

3 

3 

History  -    -    -    - 

— 

— 

— 

1 

li 

2 

Geogra{>hy  -    • 

— 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Nature-Study.    - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Singing  -    -    -    - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

,_  .— 

French   -    -    -    - 

— 

— 

— 

6 

§ 

« 

Drawing     -    -    - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Gymnastics     -    - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2     . 

2 

Needlework     -    - 

3 

3 

3 

24 

2 

3 

Total  hours^ 
per'weekj   " 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

esi52 


yM 
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APPENDIX  R 

Specimen  Coubses  of  Ikstbuction  in  Continuation  Schooia 

Boys*  School. 
Fbom  September  1  to  March  31. 


Subject 

aassL 

Class  lU. 

Class  Ub. 

ClaasIIL 

Beading 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

Mother-tongne  •    -    -    - 
Drawing 

2J 
I 

2 

2| 
* 

3J 

2 

2| 
i 

3t 

2 

2| 
i 

3J 

2 

Total  hours  per  week     - 

10 

10 

10 

10 

From  April  1  to  July  90. 


Subject. 

Class  I. 

Class  IlA. 

Class  IlB. 

ClanlU 

Reading 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

Mother- tongue  •    -    -    - 
Drawing 

2 

1 

2i 
1 
li 

2 
1 

2i 

1 

2 

1 
2i 

1 

2 

* 
2i 
1 
2 

Total  hours  per  week 

8 

8 

8 

8 

From  Septombor  to  March  the  classes  are  held  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  from  7.30  io 
9.30  p.m. 

From  April  to  July  there  is  no  class  on  Wednesday. 

Girls*  School. 


Subject. 


Class  I. 


Class  II. 


Class  III. 


Reading  - 
Writing  - 
Arithmetic 
Mother-Tongue 
Singing  - 
Needlework 
Drawing    - 


Total  hours  per  week  - 


11 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 


11 


11 
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The  school  is  open  from  April  1st  to  March  30th,  and  the 
classes  are  held  on  Mondays  from  6  to  9  p.m.,  and  on  Tuesday 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  from  6  to  8  p.m. 


Mixed  School. 


Subject. 

Class  I. 

Class  n. 

Class  III. 

Reading 

Writing         •       -        - 

Arithmetic     - 

Mother-Tongue 

Needlework  - 

Drawing        .       .       - 

B. 

2i 

IJ 

3 

2 

1 

G. 

2i 

1 
3 

li 
2 

B. 
24 

IJ 

3 

2 

1 

G. 
2 

1 

2J 

U 

2 

1 

B. 

2i 

1 
3 
1* 

2 

G. 
2 

1 

24 

14 

2 
1 

Total  houra  per  week  - 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

The  school  is  open  from  September  1st  to  March  31st,  and 
the  classes  are  held  every  evening  from  7.30  to  9.30. 


APPENDIX  G 


The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Alkmaar. 


The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Alkmaar  is  so  admirably 
organized,  that  it  will  be  well  to  allow  Mevr.  M.  van  Reenen- 
Volter  to  describe  it  in  her  own  words.  "  The  students,"  she 
writes,  *'  at  our  school  are  of  very  difierent  positions.  We  have 
therefore  three  courses ;  one  in  the  evening  for  children  of  poor 
people,  girls  who  are  servants  part  of  the  aay.  These  girls  are 
taught  to  become  good  housewives  and  good  servants.  They 
only  pay  for  the  lessons  if  they  can  afford  to  do  so.  The  lessons 
take  place  on  four  or  live  e/enings,  for  the  smaller  ones  from  5 
to  7,  and  the  older  ones  fiom  7  to  9  o'clock.  They  are  taught  to 
sew,  to  mend,  to  dam,  to  make  their  own  clothes,  cookery, 
laundry-work  and  ironing,  while  we  giv^  tlH>        ma  ootioDa  of 
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house-sanitation.  The  seoond  course  is  for  the  children  ot 
tradesmen^  «hopkeet>ers,  schoolmasters  and  other  officials  who 
can  afford  to  give  some  education 'to  their  childr^L  This  course 
lasts  three  years  or  longer,  and  has  a  double  ainL  In  the  first 
place,  to  form  good  housewives  and  mothers ;  in  the  second  place, 
to  teach  the  young  girls  one  or  more  branches  of  industi^,  art 
or  science,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  earn  their  own  livelihood 
if  they  wish  or  are  obliged  to  do  it.  The  lessons  take  place 
every  day  from  9  to  12.30  and  from  2  to  4.30.  The  course  is 
diviaed  mto  two  parts,  each  of  eighteen  months.  During  the 
first  part,  all  the  pupils  receive  the  same  instruction.  The 
lessons  are  as  follows: — First  &ix  months:  Twenty  hours  a 
week  sewing  with  the  hand,  cutting  and  sewing  all  the  linen 
necessary  for  a  baby,  besides  knittmg.  Six  hours'  drawing 
(ornamental).  Three  and  a  half  hours'  cooking,  and  the 
chemistry  of  food.  Two  hours'  laundry- woA.  One  and  a  half 
hours'  ironing.  Two  hours'  reading,  and  arithmetic  applied  to 
cookery  and  house-sanitation.  S^ond  six  months:  Twenty 
hours  a  week  sewing  by  hand  all  the  linen  for  a  young  ^in, 
darning,  mending  and  simple  embroidery.  Six  hours'  drawing 
(ornamental  and  geometrical).  Three  hours',  cooking  ana 
chemistry  of  food.  Two  hours'  laundry-work.  One  and  a  half 
hours'  ironing.  Two  hours'  reading  ana  arithmetic  applied  to  the 
chemistry  of  food,  house-sanitation,  etc.  Ihird  six  months: 
Twenty  nours  a  week  sewin?  with  the  machine  all  the  linen  for 
grown-up  people.  Six  hours'  drawing  (ornamental  and 
geometncalV  Three  hours'  cooking,  and  the  chemistry  of  food. 
Two  hours'  laundry-work.  One  and  a  half  hours*  iromng.  Two 
hours'  reading  ana  arithmetic,  applied  as  before.  During  this 
year  and  a  half  those  pupils  who  wish  it  can  have  lessons  in 
French,  English,  and  Grerman  by  a  very  small  extra  pa}Tnent. 
After  they  nave  followed  the  above  course,  the  pupils  choose 
which  branch  of  industry,  art  or  science  they  will  be  taught,  and 
receive  their  lessons  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  branches : — 
(1)  Literary  Subjects  and  Arithmetic.  (2)  Drawing.  (3)  Dress- 
making. (4)  Cooking.  (5)  Ironing.  (6)  Chemistry  of  Food. 
(7)  Dietetics.  (8)  Home  Nursing.  (9)  Pedagogy.  (10)  Froebol 
and  Sl(gd.  (11)  Science  of  Instruction.  (12)  All  Kinds  of 
Embroider^^  and  Art  Needlework.  (13)  Lace-making.  (14) 
Hair-dressmg.  (15)  Book-keeping.  (16)  Painting  on  rorcelain 
and  Majolica.  (17)  Corset-making.  (18)  Foreign  Languages. 
(19)  Gardening.  The  professions  chosen  by  the  girls  are 
Teachers  of  Linen-sewing,  Art-needlework,  Dressmaking, 
Coeknry  and  Lniiuli y-work,  and  Drawing,  Seamstresses,  Dress- 
makers, Housekeepers,  Stitchers  of  Books,  Paintresses  in  a  Por- 
celain Manufactory,  Liidics'  Maids,  Assistants  in  the  Household, 
Nursery  Governesses,  Book-keepers  and  Cooks.  Half  the  girls 
studv  lor  their  own  homes  alone.  We  take  great  care  to  make 
all  tnis  course  as  practical  as  possible,  and  let  the  girls  have  all 
the  instruction  necessary  for  their  success  in  life.  The  pupils  pay 
£2  a  year.  They  wear  a  sort  of  uniform,  consisting  ot  a  long 
pinafore  with  long  sleeves  of  white  cotton  for  sewing,  blue  for 
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cooking  and  laundry-work,  and  another  shade  of  blue  for 
drawing.  Our  third  course  takes  place  at  the  same  hours  as  the 
second ;  it  is  followed  by  young  girls  of  the  higher  classes,  the 
nobility  included.  These  pupifi  pay  £3,  besides  all  that  is 
required  for  the  lessons.  They  may  choose  from  the  beginning 
what  lessons  they  will  follow.  Tne  school  gets  the  following 
aid: — From  the  State  5,000  florins,  from  the  Provinces  1,500 
florins,  and  from  the  Municipality  2,500  florina" 

The  fiye  large  photographs  of  the  dressmaking,  ironing  and 
cookery  classes,  which  Mevr.  van  Reenen-VGlter  kmdly  gave  me, 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  systematic  way  in  which  the  girls 
are  taught.  The  total  niunber  of  pupils  enrolled  on  December 
31st,  1900,  was  399,  viz. :  178  in  the  tnree  years'  course,  51  in  the 
special  classes,  and  170  in  the  evening  school.  The  attendance 
at  the  last-named  is  considerably  higher  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  During  the  year  1900,  the  total  number  of  pupils  was 
626 — 351  in  the  day  and  275  in  the  evening  school  Eighteen 
of  the  above  178  pupils  pay  no  fees ;  the  rest  pay  from  4  to  40 
florins  a  year,  according  to  their  means.  Their  ages  range  from 
12  to  23  years.  Forty-seven  are  the  daughters  of  tradesmen,  49 
of  shopkeepers,  37  oi  officials,  teachers  or  soldiers,  2  of  photo- 
graphers, 27  of  farmers,  14  of  workmen,  and  2  of  independent 
people.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  351  pupils  in  the  day 
school  in  1900  came  from  other  towns  or  viUages.  Forty-one  of 
the  77  pupils  who  completed  the  three  years  course  that  year 
obtained  good  situations,  25  returned  to  help  in  their  own 
homes,  the  health  of  two  broke  down,  and  nine  went  to  distant 
places. 

The  following  is  the  balance-sheet  for  1900 : — 


Income. 

Florins. 

Kxpendiltire. 

Florins. 

School  Fees       - 

4,097'44i 

Deficit  from  1899      • 

13-  Oi 

Subecriptions     •        • 

698-50 

Salaries     - 

7,489-34 

Prizes  for  Se\ving 

150-  0 

Rent .        -        .        - 

576 

State  Subsidy    - 

3,000'  0 

Servants,  &o.    • 

740*811 

Provincial  Subsidy     • 

700-  0 

Repairs,  &c. 

1,177-17 

Communal  Subsidy    - 

1,000-  0 

Material  for  Classes  • 

l,144-4« 

Subsidy    from    other 
Communes 

140-  0 

Fire  and  Light  • 

553-494 

Donations,  &c.   - 

1,87610 

Water  Rate  and  In- 
surance - 

61-61 

Profit  from  Building 
Account  • 

84-16i 

Printing  and  Adver- 
tising     - 

394-49i 

Deficit 

560-86 

Miscellaneous       Ex- 
penses   - 

165-68 

fl.  12,81607 

fl.  12,316-07 

Ic^iinl  of  Edacatian  in  ihe  2f^hefia% 
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Volume  1  of  Special   Reports  (1896-7)i  contains  the 
following  Papers:— 

1.  Public  Elementary  Edncation  in  England  and  Wales,  1870*1895. 

By  Messrs.  M.  K  Sadler  and  J.  \V.  Edwardd. 

2.  English  Students  in  Foreign  Training  Collegee. 

By  Miss  L.  Manley,  Miss  Williams,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Withen. 

3.  Brush  Work  in  an  Elementary  School  (with  illustratioDs). 

By  Mr.  Seth  Coward. 

4.  The  A.  D.  C.  of  Drawing[ :  an  in^uirv  into  the  principles  underlying  ei«- 

menta^  instruction  m  Drawmg  (with  illuscrations). 
By  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cooke. 

5.  Domestic  Economy  Teaching  in  England. 

By  Mrs.  Pillow. 

6.  Technical  Education  for  Girls. 

By  Miss  A.  J.  Cooper. 

7.  The  Secondary  Day  School  attached  to  the  Battenea  Polytechnic,  I/mdoo* 

an  experiment  in  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls. 
ByMr.  Sidney  H.Welbi. 

8.  The  History  of  the  Irish  System  of  Elementary  Education* 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 
0.  The  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

By  the  late  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  D.L. 

10.  Recent  Legislation  on  Elementary  Educat&n  in  Belgium. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  R.  L.  Morant 

11.  The  Housewifery  Schools  and  Classes  of  Belgium. 

By  Miss  K.  S.  Block  and  Miss  L.  Brackenbury. 

12.  The  French  System  of  Higher  Primary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

13.  The  Realschulen  in  Berlin  and  their  bearing  on  Modem  Secondary  and 

Commercial  Education. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

14.  The  Ober-RealMhulen  of  Prussia,  with  special  xefeieoce  to  the  Ober-Beal- 

schule  at  Chariot  tenburg. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

15.  The  Prussian  Elementary  School  Code. 

Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentymau. 

16.  The  Continuation  Schools  in  Saxony. 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale 

17.  The  School  Journey  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd. 

18.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother  Tongue  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

19.  Holiday   Courses    in   France  and   Germany  for  lnstnieti<4i  Id  Moden 

Luiguages. 
By  Messn.  F.  S.  Marnn  and  It  L.  Moract. 

20.  Recent  Educational  Progress  in  Denmark  (with  mape). 

By  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton. 

21.  Education  in  Egypt. 

ByKRPT  A.  Barnett 

22.  The  Edncation  of  GirU  and  Women  in  Hpidn. 

By  Senor  Don  Fernando  de  Arteaga. 
23w  The  NatKmal  Bureau  of  &]ncation  of  the  United  Htaiee. 
By  ^ir.  R.  L.  Morant. 

24.  The  History  of  the  Manitoba  School  System  and  the  Insues  ttl  ihA  Ummti 

Controrernr. 
By  Mr.  K  L.  Morant. 

25.  Arrangements  for  the  Adra't^vm  of  Wrmmn  Ut  tlifi  ('h'mt  Vn\rmti\i\M  In 

the  British  Empire  and  in  F'o^eitfn  0»iinf.ri«w. 
By  Mr.  M.  £.  Sa/ller,  with  thn  help  of  Mr.  >l  W.  r/firij^wlon. 

26.  Appendix  giving  a  list  r>f  the  ^hi^f  iAi'ifM  |fa{Ktrf*  )mHt\nn  on  iC^hiMiMim  In 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Prepared  by  M-.  M.  K.  HiylUr. 

I.  TfjSi¥f:f?,Y,  iiA.  (¥%Art*tn  mnntiff,  in'iit.tif. 

FritA  %i,  id.  ;  I'OMt  frtm  ftr.  ir»#/. 

[0«t  ol  Print.    New  Edition  Ifl  efmteftiflaf^fti.  1 
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Volume  2  of  Special  Reports  oontainB  fhe  foUowi 

Papers:— 

1.  Tiie  Welsh  luteniiediale  Education  Act,  1889 :  Its  Orifiiin  and  World 

Contributetl  by  the  Charity  CommLwionezB  for  TCinfiajMl  and  Wale 

2.  The  London  Polytechnic  Institutes  (with  UluatratioDs). 

By  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

3.  The  Loudon  Schoul  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

liy  iMr.  W.  A.  S.  He  wins. 

4.  The  Curriouluni  of  a  Girls'  School. 

iiy  Mrs.  Jiryant,  Miss  Hur»ia11  and  Miss  Aitken. 

5.  lMiysi'':il  K<liuuition  at  the  Shetfield  Hi^h  School  for  Girla. 

J»y  Ml*"*.  Womihouse. 
C.     Uanies  and  Athleiics  in  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  (with  illostratioDs] 

By  Miss  P.  Lawrence. 
7.    The  Organisation  of  Games  out  of  School  for  the  chiMren attending  Pal 
Elementary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  George  Sharpies. 
S.    IMiysical  E<lucation  under  the  School  Board  for  London  (with  illastratioi 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton. 
9.    Physinal  Jilducation  for  Girls  and  Infants  nnder  the  London  School  Boi 
(with  ill ust rations). 

By  the  late  Mrs.  Ely  Dallas. 

10.  Physical  Training  in  Hirmingham  Board  Schools  (with  illustrations). 

By  yfr.  S:iniuel  Bott. 

11.  PKysicrll  Tniini:!;'  under  the  Leeds  School  Board. 

hy  Mr.  II.  E.  Tlionuui. 
Pi.     The  S(*h(H)l  (hardens  at  the  Boscombc  British  School  (with  illustrations) 

By  ^^r.  T.  G.  Kooper. 
\X    The  (.'onnectiuu  between  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Elenient4 
School. 

hy  Mr.  John  J.  Ogle. 

14.  The  Educational  Museum  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 

By  Mr.  John  L.  M^tcs. 

15.  The  lliUflomere  Educational  Museum  (with  plans). 

Bv  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.RS. 

16.  Srhool  iMavrt  in  J^atin  and  (iroek. 

By  y\r.  J.  II.  Baker- Pcnoy re. 

17.  The  Sillily  oi  Kdiuntiun. 

i;y  Nlr.  J.  .1.  Kindlay. 
JS.     Tlie  Tr:Vi/iiii{^'  i.i  ^^c(•^lndarv  Teathers  and  Educational  Ideals. 

liy  Mr.  K  .1.  U.  llen.ly. 
I'J.     The  Ilo;ui>lii*  M-thuil  of  Teadiinjj:. 

IJy  Dr.  lJ..'i:ry  Aniistronv',  h.B-S. 
*2').     SUitistios,    i'vic,    ot    Elonientarr    Ii<iucation    in    England    and    Wai 
lS3:i-1870. 

By  Mi'ssrs.  ]Sr.  E.  Satl]«.^r  .ind  ,F.  W.  Edwards. 
iJl.     List  ofPuhlicaiitms  on  IMuvarional  Subjects  issued  by  the  chief  Lo 
Kdncational  Autlioritios  in  Fyigljind  and  Wales. 

1  Vt'i .:•. fimI  ; ..'  M iss  M.  S.  I K*ard. 
*2*2.     Les  l'iiivn-.-^il<-<  i  ninraiMjs. 

]>y  .Monsii'ur  i^ouis  J^iard. 
23.     The  EnMirh  UnivtMsitici*  (a  translation  of  No.  22). 

Hy  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 
2A.     The  Pu^itit)n  of  Teachers  in  the  State  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys 
Eranci*. 

Hv  Mr.  V.  V'.  Kirknian. 
2.\     The  I'rl'iuli  Loaving  Ceiiilicale— (Vrlilicat  d'Etudcs  Primaircs. 

By  Sir  .losliua  Kitoli. 
2i>.     The  ToailiiMg  ni  Mod«Mn  Langujjgos-  in  Belgium  and  HolhiLd. 

By  Mi^s.J.  D.  Montgomery. 
27.     School  Hygiene  in  Bnissfis. 

By  Misd  J.  D.  Montgomery. 


Thii  T, 
JiV 


olume  (Cd   fiOiV)  can  be  obtained,  eithnr  directly  or  throagh  any  Bookieller,  fron 
1KB  iAD*sro']  ri.s\vo(M>E.  E4>T  Hari'Inu  8TRKrr,  Flkkt  Btriit,  E.C  ;  or 
oLiyEK  di  liOVI),  Ei'iSBiRr.H :  or 

E.  PONSDNllY,  116,  (jRAKiON  8TRKKT,  DUBLIN. 

Price  at.  2d. ;  Fust  free  Os.  8d, 
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Volume  8  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  The  National  Organisation  of  Education  in  Switzerland. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

2.  Problems  in    Pmssian    Secondary   Education    for   Boys,    with    Bpocial 

reference  to  similar  questions  in  England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

3.  '*  The  Cui-ricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia. 

Translated  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 

6.     Str^mungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Schnl-  und  Bildungswesens  in  Deutsch- 
land. 

Von  Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein  in  Jena. 

6.  Tendencies  in  the  Educationcd  Systems  of  Germany.    (Translation  of 

No.  6.) 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a/M  and  district. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  Mary  Brebner. 

0.    The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Emil  Hausknecht. 

10.  The  Teacher  of  Modem  Langua^  in  Pmssian  Secondary  Schools  for 

Boys.    His  tducation  and  protessional  training. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

11.  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Havre. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

12.  The  Present  Position  of  Manual  Instraction  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer.    (Translated  by  Mr.  A.  £.  Twenty  man.) 

13.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Gallandor. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yrj5-Koskinen. 


Ibli  Yolome  (Gd.  8888)  csn  be  obtained,  either  diractl  j  or  throogh  any  Bookiener,  from 
XYU  AMD  BFCmiSWOODK.  East  Hakdino  Str^st,  Flbk  Stubr,  B A ;  or 
OLIVXK  d  BOYD  EDINBURGH ;  or 
S.  P0N80NBY,  lie,  GRAFTON  Strket,  Dublin. 

Price  3*.  2d. ;  Post  Jree  3*.  9a. 
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Volume  2  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  foUofwing 

Papers  :— 

1.  The  Welsh  Intermediate  Edneation  Act,  1889 :  Its  Origin  and  Workiiig. 

Ontributed  by  the  Charity  Commisstonen  for  England  and  Waleii 

2.  The  London  Polytechuic  Institutes  (with  iilustratioiiB). 

By  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

3.  The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Scienca 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins. 

4.  The  Curricnlum  of  a  Girls'  School. 

By  Mrs.  Bryant,  Miss  Burstall  and  Miss  Aitken. 

5.  Physical  Education  at  the  Sheffield  High  School  for  Girls. 

By  Mrs.  Woodhouse. 

6.  Games  and  Athletics  in  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  (with  illustoatioiis). 

By  Miss  P.  La>vrence. 

7.  The  Organisation  of  Games  out  of  School  for  tho  children  attending  Public 

Elementary  Schools. 
By  Mr.  George  Sharpies. 
S.    Physical  Education  under  the  School  Board  for  London  (with  illastmtionB). 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton. 
9.    Physical  Education  for  Girls  and  Infants  under  the  Londcm  SehcM^  Board 
(with  illustrations). 
By  the  late  Mrs.  Ely  Dallas. 

10.  Physical  Training  in  Birmingham  Board  Schools  (with  iliostrationa). 

By  ^fr.  Samuel  Bott. 

11.  Physical  Training  under  the  Leeds  School  Board. 

By  Mr.  R.  E.  Thomas. 

12.  The  School  Gardens  at  the  Boecombe  British  School  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper. 

13.  The  Connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Elementary 

School. 
By  Mr.  John  J.  Ogle. 

14.  The  Educational  Museum  of  the  Teachers*  Guild. 

By  Mr.  John  L.  Myres. 

15.  The  Haslemere  Educational  Museum  (with  plans). 

By  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.S. 

16.  School  Flays  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

By  Mr.  J.  11.  Baker- Penoyre. 

17.  The  Study  of  Education. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay. 

18.  The  Training  of  ^Secondary  Teachers  and  Educational  Ideals. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  K.  llendy. 

19.  The  Ilouristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

By  Dr.  Henry  Armstrong,  >.RS. 

20.  Statistics,    &c.,    of    Elementarr    Education    in    England   and    Wales, 

18,33-1870. 
By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwanls. 

21.  List  of  Publications  on  Educational  Subjects  issued  by  the  chief  Local 

Educational  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales. 
Prepared  bv  Miss  M.  S.  Bsuard. 

22.  Les  Universites  l'>an<;ai8es. 

By  Monsieur  Louis  Liard. 
2.3.     The  French  Univerbities  (a  translation  of  Na  22). 
By  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 

24.  The  PoHition  of  Teachers  in  the  State  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys  in 

France. 

By  Mr.  F.  B.  Kirknian. 

25.  The  French  Leaving  Certificate— Cerlificat  d*]^tudes  Primaircs. 

By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 

26.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

By  Mis8  J.  D.  Montgomery. 

27.  School  Hvtaene  in  Brussels. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 


Thii  Tolume  (Cd.  894?)  can  be  obtained,  eithor  directly  or  through  any  Bookselkr,  horn 
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Volume  8  of  Special  Reports  containB  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  The  National  Organisation  of  Education  in  Switzerland. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

2.  Problems  in    Prossian    Secondary    Education    for   Boys,    with    special 

reference  to  similar  questions  in  England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

3.  **  The  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia. 

Translated  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 

6.     Str^mungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Schnl-  und  Bildungswesens  in  Deutsch- 
land. 

Von  Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein  in  Jena. 

6.  Tendencies  in  the  Educational  Systems  of  Germany.    (Translation  of 

No.  6.) 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a/M  and  district. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  Mary  Brebner. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Emil  Hausknecht. 

10.  The  Teacher  of  Modem  Langua^  in  Prassian  Secondary  Schools  for 

Boys.    His  •ducation  and  protessional  training. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

11.  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Havre. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

12.  The  Present  Position  of  Manual  Instraction  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer.    (Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twenty luau.) 

13.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Callander. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yrje-Koskinen. 


Ibli  Yolnme  (Od.  8088)  csn  be  obtainsd,  either  directl j  or  throogh  any  Bookseller,  from 
XYU  m  8F0TTI8W00DIL  East  Hardino  Str^st.  Flrii  Strut,  B A ;  or 
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Volume  4  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

A.  Dominion  of  Canada— 

1.  Ontario,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents   supplied    by   the    Education 
Depaitment  of  Ontario. 

2.  Quebec,  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Pravince  of. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

3.  Nova  Scotia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Bjr  Mr.    A.    H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova 
Scotia. 

4.  New  Brunswick,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Professor  J.  Brittain,  Instructor  in  the  Proyincial  Normal 
School,  Frederic  ton,  New  Brunswick. 

5.  Manitoba,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  £.  Twentyman. 

6.  North -West  Territories,  The  System  of  Education  in  tlie. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

7.  British  Columbia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

8.  Prince  Edward  Island,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Prince 
E<fward  Island. 

0.  Memorandum  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Canada. 

By  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  Director  of  Dominion  Experimental  Farms. 

10.  Note  on  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fund  for  the  development  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  in  primary  schools  in  Canada. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

B.  Newfoundland — 

Newfoundland,  The  System  of  K<lucation  in. 

I.  By  the  lie  v.  Canon  W.  Pilot,  D.D.    D.C.L.,  Superintendent  of 
Church  of  England  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

II.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Milligan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Methodiiit  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

C.  West  Indies— 

1.  Jamaica,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Pai't  1.  with  Appendices. 

By  the  Hon.  T.  Capper,  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schoob, 
Jamaica. 

Part  II. 

Prepared  from  ofHcial  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

Bntisli  (Jiiiana,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

J5y  Mr.  \V.  Blair,  Chief  Jnsi>ector  of  Schools,  British  Guiana. 

Tlie  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Elementary  and  Uigher  Schools  in  the 
West  1  in  lies. 

Compiled  from  ollieial  document.s  b}'  Mr.  M.  E.  Smller. 


Tills  volume  (Cd.  410)  can  l>e  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  l>ook8eller,  from 
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Volume  5  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers:— 

A.  Africa— 

1.  Cape  Colony,  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Edncation  in. 

Part  I.,  Sections  1-74. 

By  Mr.  6.  B.  Muir,  B.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Puhlic  Education 
Cape  Town. 
Part  I.,  Sections  76  to  end,  Part  II.  and  Part  IIL 

Prepared  from  official  docomenta  hy  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R.  Kussell,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Natal. 

B.  Commonwealth  op  Australia— 

1.  New  South  Wales,  The  S^tem  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Victoria,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  The  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Victoria. 

8.'  Queensland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  G.   Anderson,  M.A.,    Under   Secretary  for    Pablio 
Instruction,  Queensland. 

4.  Tasmania,  The  System  of  Edncation  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

5.  South  Australia,  The  System  of  Edncation  in. 

By  Mr.  C.  L.  Whitham,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  South  Australia. 

6.  Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,  Inspector  General  of  Schools,  Western 
Australia. 

C.  New  Zealani>— 

New  Zealand,  The  System  of  Edncation  in. 

Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  from  official  documents  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Education  for  New  Zealand. 

D.  Ceylon— 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  Edncation  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Riblic  Instruction,  and  Mr.  A. 
Van  Cuylenburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

£.  Malta— 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliaforro,  Director  of  Education,  Malta. 


This  Tolnme  (Cd.  417)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  BookieUer.trons 
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Volume  6  of  Special  Seports  contains  tbe  following 

papers  :— 

1.  Introduction. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  CotterOl. 

2.  The  Masters  of  a  Preparatory  SchooL 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Ck)tterill. 

3.  Preparatory  School  Equipment. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Kitchie. 

4.  The  Time-table  of  Work  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  Frampton  Stallard. 

6.  The  Preparatory  School  Curriculum. 
By  Mr.  G.  Gidley  HobinBon. 

6.  The  Place  of  the  Preparatory  School  for  Boys  in  Seoondary  Edaeation  in 

England. 

*By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

7.  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools,  and  their  Influence  on  Plrepaxmcory 

Schools. 

By  the  Kev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttelton. 

8.  Examinations  for  Entrance   Scholarships  at  the  Public  Schools.    Their 

Character  and  Effect  on  the  Educational  Work  of  Preparatory  SehiM^ 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Eccles  Williams,  D.D. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother-Tongue  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  ]\rr.  H.  C.  Tillard. 

11.  The  Teaching  of  HiHtory  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  M.  Curteis. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burrows. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Messrs.  E.  P.  Arnold  and  Fabian  Ware. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Allum. 

15.  Natural  Science  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Archer  Vassall. 

16.  Tlie  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Preparatory  Schools, 

By  Mr.  James  T.  Watts. 

n.  Art  Teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hioa. 

13.  The  School  Workshop. 

liy  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

19.  Mi:8ic  in  Prepanitory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Earle,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Cheriton. 

20.  Sin^^ing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

Jiy  Mj*.  Leoiuu'd  C.  Venablee. 
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81.  Gaidening^  ita  Bole  in  Preparatory  School  Life. 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  Rirtholomew. 

22.  Health  and  Physieal  Training  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wickham. 

23w  Grames  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Dowding. 

24.  The  Employment  of  LeUore  Hours  la  Boys'  Boarding  Schools. 
By  Mr.  Arthor  Rowntree. 

26.  Preparatory  School  Libraries. 

By  Mr.  W.  Donglas. 

26ii  A  Day  in  a  Boy's  Life  at  a  Pieparatory  School* 
By  Mr.  P.  S.  Dealtry. 

27.  School  Management  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By-the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  A.  J.  C. 
JDowding. 

28.  Economics  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Black. 

29.  Preparation  for  the  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

90i.  Preparatory  Boys'  Schools  under  Lady  Principals. 
By  Mr.  C.  D.  Olive. 

31.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  Public  Schools. 
By  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin. 

82.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  a  Public  School. 

By  Mr.  T.  H.  Mason. 

33.  The  Relations  between  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  Herbert  BulL 

34.  The  Preparatory  School  Product 

By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  James,  D.D. 

36.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttelton. 

36.  The  IVeparatory  School  Product. 

By  Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 

37.  The  Propaxatory  School  Product 

By  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson. 

38.  The  Home  Training  of  Children. 

By  Mrs.  Franklin. 

38.  The  Possibility  of  Co-education  in  English  Preparatory  and  other  Seeondary 
Schools. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley. 

40.  Notes  on  a  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 

4L  Appendix. 
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By  Mr.  John  C.  Medd,  M.A. 
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The  Board  of  Education  issued  in  1900:— 

Report  on  Technical  and  Commercial  Education  in  East  Pnussif 
Galicia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia. 

By  Mr.  James  Baker,  F.R.G.S. 
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Volume  8  of  Special  Beports  contains  the  followii^ 

papers : — 


h  The  New  Lnw  for  the  Secondary  School  a  in  Norway. 

hy  Dr.  Kand.  Mag.  Otto  Andersften. 
2,  Education  in  Norway  in  th«3  year  19^10. 

A  short  sumuiary  reprinted  from  "  Norway."     (OtJicial  Piiblleatiou 
for  the  ParLs  Exhilution,  19iM}.) 
X  Education  in  Sweden. 

Summarised  translation  of  "  EnKei^iiement  et  Culture  Intelleetnelle 
en  Sn^de"  is^aued  in  t*onnoctiouwith  tliePam  Exhibition,  1900,  by 
the  Swe<!i»h  Governiuent. 
4^  Note  on  Children's  Workshojis  in  Sweden, 

By  Mr.  J.  G.  Legge.  and  Mr.  M  E.  Sadler. 

5.  The  Nobel  Fonndittion  and  llie  Nolx?l  Prizes. 

By  Mr,  P,  J,  Hartoi'. 

6.  The  Training  and  BtAtUB  of  Primary  and  Secontlary  Teftchefs  in  Switzerland. 

By  Dr  Alexander  Morgan.  " 

7.  The  Main  Features  of  the  School  System  of  Zurich. 

By  Dr*  H.  J.  Spenser  and  Mr  A.  J.  Pre*iland, 
d»  The  Ecoles  Maternal  lea  i»f  Parbf, 

By  Misa  Mary  S.  Beard. 
0.  The  Simnlification  of  French  Syntax.     Decree  of  the   French   Mini?itcr  for 
Public  InRtruction^  Febniaiy  26.  1»IJL 
Translation  preparetl  by  Mr.  W,  G.  Lipscomb. 
10.  Primary  Education  in  the  Netherlands, 

hy  Mr,  R,   Balfour. 
IL  Primarv  and  Siicondary  luBt ruction  in  Portugah 

l>aTi5»Iat€nl  nod  abridged  irom  uuhlicatiunti  isBuetl  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Portuguese  Government. 
12.  Technical  Instmction  in  Portugal. 

Translated   and   abridged  from   publications  issued   in    connection 
with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1^00  by  the  Portuguese  Govermnent^ 
13^  Hungarian  Education. 

By  MIms  C.  I.  Dmld. 
14.   PttbUc  Instrnctiuii  in  Servia. 

Summurii^ed  translation  of  *'  Notice  sur  rinstraction  publique    en 
Serbie/'  published  on  the  o«"t:tsion  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900^  by 
the  Ministry  of  Puldic  lui^tniction  in  the  Kingdom  of  Servia. 
15  Commercial  Education  in  Japan. 
By  Mr.  Zen^aku  Sano 

IL 

1©.  The  Study  of  Arithmetic  in  Elementary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  Sonn^^uj^chmn, 
17,  A  snggc-Htion  m  rei^ards  Languages  in  Seoondary  Day  Schoolfi. 

By  Mr.  S.  K.  Dart. 
1S«  Newer  Metbotb*  in  the  teaching  of  Latin. 

By  Dr.  E.  A.  Sonnonschein. 

19.  Three  Scliool  Juurneya  in  Yorkshiri?. 

20.  The  School  Journey  (L-ondon  to  Caterham,  etc.)  made  by  the  StudentB  at 

the  WeatmiDBter  Traininp  College,  1879-1900. 
By  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Cowltnni. 

21.  A  plea  for  a  great  Agricultural  School. 

By  Mr.  James  Moi-timer. 

22.  The  Education,  earnin^^  and  Boiial  condition  of  Boys  engaged  in  Btreet 

Trading  in  Manrhci^ter, 
By  Mr.  E.  T,  Campagnac  and  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Rni»sell 

IIL 

23.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Educational  Work  in  the  Jat*  South   African 

Republic 
By  Mr.  John  Robinson. 
S4.  The  Education  of  Asiatics. 

By  Mr,  R.  J.  Wilkinson, 

Hito  volume  (Od.  8a&)  caa  Im  obtelJied.  eitliar  dlroctly  or  thronjjh  khj  bookwUw,  froia 
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Valnme  9  of  Special  Reports  containB  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  The  Unrest  in  Secondary  Edacation  in  Germany  and  elaewbere. 

By  Mr.  M.  K  Sadler. 

2.  Note  on  the  Revised  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher 

Schools  for  Boys  in  Prussia,  1901. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

3.  Higher  Schools  for  Girls  in  Germany  ;  An  Introductory  Sketch. 

By  Miss  Mary  A.  Lyster. 

4.  The  Smaller  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  with  Notes 

on  the  Training  and  Position  of  Teachers. 

By  Mr.  £.  M.  Field. 

6.  Note  on  impending  Changes  in  the  Professional  Training  of  Elemantaiy 
School  Teachers  in  Prussia. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

6.  School  Gardens  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper. 

7.  Impressions  of  Some  Aspects  of  the  Work  in  Primary  and  Other  Sehodls 

in  Khineland,  etc. 

By  Mr.  K.  £.  Hughes  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Beanland. 

8.  The  Continuation  Schools  in  Berlin. 

By  Geheiinregierungsrat    Professor  Dr.   Bertram    (Translated    by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman). 

9.  Note  on  the  Earlier  Historj^  of  the  Technical  High  Schools  in  Grermany. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

10.  Recent  Developments  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

11.  On  the  Measurement  of  Mental  Fatigue  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Th.  Parez. 

12.  Report  of  the  Coneress  on  the  Education  of  Feeble-minded  Children,  held 
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NOTE. 

The  following  Report,  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Campagnac 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Russell,  deals  with  a  question  of  great 
interest  and  importance  at  the  present  moment :  namely, 
how  best  to  fit  boys  who  are  educated  in  primary  schools 
for  their  life's  work,  and  how  to  better  their  present  hap- 
hazard method  of  obtaining  employment.  It  is  hoped  that  its 
publication  at  this  time  may  be  of  service  to  Local  Education 
Authorities  in  considering  what  steps  can  be  taken  for 
securing  better  and  more  permanent  results  from  the  large 
sums  now  spent  upon  our  elementary  schools.  The  inquiry 
is  directly  based  upon  the  evidence  given  by  the  employers 
of  various  kinds  of  labour,  and  by  those  who  having  been 
educated  in  elementary  schools  have  subsequently  been 
engaged  in  industry.  The  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are  due  to  those  who  have  placed  at  the  authors*  disposal 
the  fruits  of  their  own  experience  in  this  matter,  but  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  writers  are  alone  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  body  of  the  Report.  J 
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THE    SCHOOL    TRAIN INO    AND    EARLY    E\rPLOYMENT 
OK    LANCASHIRE   CHILDREN,* 


It  u  aomptiniei^  said  by  j)liilo3ophic  critics  who  belong  to  no 
party,  that  when  they  survey  t*chemes  of  Elementary  Education 
pi-epared  by  ordinary  men,  wlit*  Ijear  the  name  tif  thk  pai'ty  or  of 
that,  they  discover  one  capital  fault  ;  whatever  el?^p  \\m  been  ]iro- 
vided,  wiuitever  othej'  iiit*^rer^b4  have  been  .safciruarded,  the  needa 
of  tbe  chibireri  tliennelves  have  been  foi^gotten.  Such  a  coo) plaint 
if  it  is  made  witli  justice,  h  one  of  great  weight.  Tlio  omission 
of  the  niiwt  inifjnrtant  factfr  detracts  from  tlie  value  of  a  calcuhi- 
tirm.  So  much  will  he  generally  a^^recd.  Hut  when  we  leave  the 
p^rouud  rif  an  unijuprae liable,  iait  jK'rliaps  unfertile,  theory  and  a.% 
what  the  needs  of  chilch'en  are,  what  they  can  learn,  and  what  I  bey 
like  to  leant  in  t^eliool,  we  lUX*  confronted  with  a  very  dillieidt 
proljlem.  It  is  hardly  more  possible  to  consult  children  directly 
Oil  a  matt^^r  vvlxich  so  nearly  touclies  them  than  to  discuss 
with  horses  the  |j«^t  melliods  of  brpakin«jj  and  training ;  at  any 
rate  if  any  **  educationists  **  have  atteinjited  snch  a  consultation 
they  seem  loth  to  make  public  what  they  learnt. 

Tlie  jtrovision  of  public  eleoRmtaiy  education  (like  that  of  other 
branches  iJ  educatinn)  incvitatjly  falls  into  the  hands  of  men  whose 
own  schooldays  are  lonjx  \ni^t,  men  whose  proposals  are  apt  to 
exhibit,  w^tli  the  maturity  and  balance,  other  qualities  also  wliicU 
are  associated  with  middle-age, and  what  is  of  more  serious  moment, 
men  for  tbe  nuist  pjut  who  wi*re  never  themselves  prnpils  in  pul>lic 
Elementary  Schools,  but  jj:ot  theii^  early  education  in  the  quite 
differeixt  spbtjuls  which  aii?  attended  by  the  children  of  tlie  middle 
or  the  richer  classes. 

It  may  tberefoi-e  be  worth  wlule,  especial  y  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  to  try  for  a  moment  to  tajce  the  point  of  \iew,  not 
indeed  of  a  school-cliild,  but  of  an  ordinoiy  working-class  youth 
of,  let  us  fta\',  between  seventeen  aiid  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
to  enquire  what  are  Ids  recollections  of  school  hfe,  and  further 
to  ask  liow  far;  luid  in  what  way,  liis  sebooting  was  a  useful 
preparatii>n  either  fL»r  the  general  demands  wliicli  the  life  he 
leads  and  the  society  in  which  he  finds  tmuself  placed  make 
upon  him  ;  and,  more  naiTOwly,  for  the  work  at  which  he  earns 
his  li\'inf?.  Ill  attem[>ting  tu  take  tliis  point  of  view  we  have 
been  helped  by  tlie  answei-s  given  to  such  questions  by  a  number 
of  boys  and  young  men  who  are  very  fau"ly  representative  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  and  for  the  rest  have  depended  upon 
what  we  liave  leatiit  more  indii^ectly,  but  with  perhaps  not  less 
precision,  from  an  acquaintance  now^  of  some  years' standing  which 
we  have  enjoyed  with  a  yet  larger  numb^  of  working  lads,  with 

♦  See  ill  Volume  Vlil  uf  Sf)enai  lUportft^m  Editaitmnul  Sufdecis^  No.  22. 
'*  Rept>rt  on  the  Edui^atioiij  Earnings  and  8<jcial  Condition  of  lirj^'K  engager 
ill  Street  Trading  in  MaucHester/*  by  E.  T.  Canipo^ac  and  C.  E.  ti.  Ruaaelh 
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whom  WL*  have  been  brought  into  constant  relationship. 
Hjiitl  tlmt  a  statement  based  on  such  grounds  must  necessarilyl 
Iji'i^udth,  we  shall  not  try  to  dispi'ove  the  chaj*ge  ;  but  we  m 
perhaps  claim  that  it  is  by  some  such  method  that  an  enq 
must  be  conducted,  which  ia  (1)  to  show^  what  after  all  is  the  ] 

of  our  elemental^  sehuols,  and  (2)  to  discover  what  the  peop  

have  recently  gone  through  tiiose  schools  think  of  them.  And  tj 
second  result  of  such  an  enquiry  is  the  more  needed  inasmuch 
among  all  tlie  voices  W'hich  are  heard  in  diacuasiona  upon  elemi 
tary  education,  it  is  precisely  Uie  voice  of  the  working  eJasn  whi 
is  heaj'd  least  often  and  least  distinctly.  It  may  pei^hajts  be  object 
Uiai  the  opinion  of  mere  boys  (of  tlie  age  whieJi  we  have  mentioM 
cannot  be  of  value ;  but  it  should  be  remembei^ed  that  such  bo; 
having  had  a  sterner  experience  of  life  than  is  common  among  tli 
richer  age-fellows,  ai^  more  competent  to  form  a  judgment  th 
they.  They  ai*e  not  yet  far  enough  away  from  tJieir  school-da 
for  the  recollection  of  them  to  have  faded  from  their  mind,  a 
have  already  been  sufficiently  long  enga|;ed  in  active  work,  andi 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  generul  conditions  of  the  life  whi 
they  will  have  to  lead  in  the  conmiunity,  to  be  able  to  make  a  de 
even  though  it  should  be  an  erroneous,  estimate  of  what  they  & 
to  the  school  or  schools  in  which  they  passed  their  earlier  yea 
It  may  w^ell  te  doubted  whether  the  ordinary  working  dim 
middle  age  would  be  induced  to  ti'y  to  make  such  an  estimat.e^ 
if  he  did  it  would  be  of  less  value  to  us  ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
elementary  education  has  suffered  many  changes  since  the  time 
which  he  w^ould  be  speaking,  his  irupressions,  even  if  at  all  accura 
would  be  largely  irrelevant  to  the  issues  which  are  at  the  prese 
day  of  importance  ;  and,  secondly,  he  would  be  far  moi-e  apt 
mix  political  considerations  v^ith  any  ciiticism  which  he  might 
willing  or  able  to  oti'er. 

We  have  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  much  informatio 
which  we  are  very  grateful,  from  nut  a  few  empluyei^i  of  lab 
from  managers  of  schuuls,  and  school  teachers  and  others,  and 
this  we  gladly  make  use  in  the  following  pages  ;  but  our  ma 
attempt  is  to  sketch  the  portrtiit  of  an  a\erage  working-class  bc 
w^bo  ban  left  school  and  been  at  work  for  fuiu"  or  live  years,  and 
sketch  it  in  lines  wbich  he  would  hhnself  admit  to  be  time,  and  I 
this  w^e  have  chosen  to  depend  mainly  on  what  he  himself  M| 
and  what  he  seems  to  think  and  to  be.  fl 

When  we  ask  with  what  kind  of  feelings  the  boys  of  the  worldi 
class  look  back  upon  their  old  school,  w^e  ai'e  brought  at  once 
face  of  one  of  the  most  striking  difTerences  between  tlie  lot  of  sm 
hoys  and  that  of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  at  the  gn 
public  schools  or  at  many  of  the  granamar  and  other  day  sehiK 
provided  for  boys  whose  schooling  is  of  a  different  order.  1 
the  latter  to  have  a  pride  in  theii'  school,  and  in  its  traditions, 
have  an  afiection  for  the  place  and  the  men  who  taught  tbfi 
there,  is  not,  we  think,  an  exceptional  thing,  but  the  rule. 
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precisely  are  the  elements  of  which  such  a  pride  is  miide  up.  und 
how  deep  such  an  affectiQa  has  stmck  its  roota^  may  be  que^tiuoa 
to  which  diverse  and  not  always  gratifj-ing  answei^  wrndd  U'giv«i. 
There  is  often  something  snobbish  in  the  one,  and  s^Jtuethiiiff 
less  than  generous  in  the  other;  but  there  are  certainly  uoUar 
qualities  mixed  with  both,  and  it  is  vi^vy  fai-  hxmi  imcommim  f«ir 
a  man  who  did  little  credit  to  his  3chcx)l  when  he  was  a  pupil,  ami 
hiis  added  nothing  to  its  reputation  in  lat4ir  life,  yet  to  be  }e«ilous 
lif  its  honour,  or  to  hold  its  prosperity  very  dear.  It  is  a  sufficient 
\\vou(  of  this  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  been  educated  at  th0 
Siime  school  forms  a  bond  of  no  mean  force  among  m^x  who  have 
nothing  else  in  common,  and  may  be  actually  separated  by  distance 
or  by  conflicting  interests  from  one  another ;  they  meet  glaiUy 
fi*om  time  to  time  as  meral>er9  of  an  "  Old  flop's'  l^ub/** 

That  our  gi-eat  public  schools  and  many  others  of  '  ' 
though  i>ei-hap8  not  less  merit,  have  been  a  soil  out  - 
sentiment  so  strong  and  no  enduring,  so  humane  and  so  instiiict 
with  imagination,  should  have  sprung  seems  to  us  to  U»  otu'»  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  gratitude  wliich  many  men  feel  towards  thcui. 
It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  its  vidue.  Iwth  f*ii*  the  men 
who  cherish  it,  and  even  for  the  state  of  which  tliey  are  mem* 
bers.  But  if  one  listens  to  the  conversation  of  a  gitnip  of  boys 
of  the  working  class,  he  will  hear  very  little  of  Uieir  schot>b  ; 
when  they  have  been  pupils  at  the  same  school  there  is  not  a  word 
to  revive  a  common  memory,  not  a  story  of  common  tnlorait;  if 
rhey  have  been  at  different  schools,  there  is  nothing  ot  the  iNiger 
rivah-y  in  which  other  boys  contend  for  tlie  superiority  ot  the 
school  on  wliich  they  look  back  if  not  as  the  soene  of  their  own 
gi*eat  exploits  yet  as  an  institution  of  which  they  are  gliMl  to 
have  formed  a  part.  The  sentiment  which  is  so  \igorou9  iMid  st» 
general  in  the  tii^st  class  of  boys  is  rai^e  in  the  second. 

This  is  surely  a  gi^at  loss  to  Vx>ys  of  the  woAing  class ;  how  art* 
we  to  account  for  it  ?  Li  tlie  first  fjlace,  it  may  of  course  U*  xixyitii 
that  as  workiJig -class  lioys  leave  school  si»  mncli  ciuliei-  than  the 


•  A  gofjd  Eveiiiiig  CoiitinuatkKi  Class  which  drtnvs  iqgether  boysi  \.w  jcirU 
who  were  formerly  piipib  of  the  Day  School  ui  whicfi  it  is  conducted  aDiuetinir!! 
:ier\'es  in  aome  meaaure  as  a  substitute,  hiitr  clearly  it  ei&iinyt  Uiki^  Ihr  ptntv  i%( 
anch  a  club.  Nor  caa  the  oocasioQal  re-uxiiofLS  of  old  piipiU,  UM  fnmi  tiiui^  to 
time  in  t*ome  Elemeotary  Schoola*  be  regarded  as  an  e^uivalenL, 

The  **  iM  Xarthe>ites,"  the  **dld  Itutlajiders/*  and  tlie  '*  Old  Dulglni^icra  " 
Cluba  connected  with  Toynbee  Hall  are  institutions  in  which  the  spirit  of 
which  we  are  gpeakiog  h  fojitered.  The  object  which  the  foujidern  iuhI 
managers  set  before  themselves  first  and  foremost  b  the  creation  of  a  w^litjol 
traditiot;  (see  the  EiL'ht**eiith  Annual  Report  of  the  Universities*  Srttleinent 
iu  Ra.^t  Londoo,  p,  *20>, 

So  far  as  our  ob^rvatiui  goes,  Industrial  Schools  seem  to  l»e  more  successful 
in  encouraging  this  spirit  than  ordinary  day  schools,  lliere  cati  be  no 
question  that  the  usefulne^,  e/},^  uf  the  Ardwick  ( Ireen  huluMtrial  School 
in  Manchester  is  very  largely  due  to  the  rare  wiatlom  and  energy  with  which 
a  corporate  life  is  built  up  in  the  School,  the  infiuence  of  which  ia  one  ol  the 
most  valuable  possessions  of  the  boys  when  they  leave  its  doors. 

7i7«*  (k  % 
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others,  there  is  hardly  time  for  this  school-patriotism  to  be  developed 
ill  their  minds.  A  consideration  more  important,  but  not  adequate 
to  explain  the  distinction  in  point,  is  that  inasmuch  as  this  school 
patriotism  is  very  boyish  in  its  character  (often,  indeed,  very  diildiah), 
those  who  are  in  fact  called  to  play  the  part  of  men  when  they  are 
in  years  so  young  cannot  be  expected  to  think  or  speak  as  children. 
They  have  their  work  to  do,  and  when  that  is  finished  there  is  little 
opportunity  or  leisure  for  cultivating  this  sentiment,  even  if  it 
might  be  imagined  to  exist. 

There  is  some  weight  in  both  these  arguments,  but  we  believe 
the  root  of  the  difference  is  to  lie  found  not*  in  the  boys,  and 
not  in  tlie  conditions  of  their  life  after  leaving  school,  but  partly 
and  mainly  in  the  nature  and  work  of  the  schools  themselves,  and 
paitly  also  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  parents  them- 
selves in  the  two  sc^veral  cases  regard  the  schools  to  which  they 
send  their  childi'on.  Obviously  an  esprit  de  carps  spiings  up  more 
naturally  in  a  boarding  seliool  than  in  a  day  school,  and  it  is  in 
boai-ding  schools  that  it  has  most  conspicuously  shown  itself, 
though  it  is  of  course  to  be  found  in  many  day  schools  as  well 
But  the  children  of  the  working  classes  are  not  sent  to  boarding 
schools,  and  if  they  escape  the  dangers  which  are  peculiai*  to  them, 
they  miss  also  the  special  advantages  which  they  have  to  offer. 
But  it  would  be  unfair  both  to  day  and  to  boarding  schools  to 
mam  tain  that  it  is  to  the  fact  of  boardmg  or  living  together  that 
the  origin  and  growth  of  this  healthy  spirit  are  due.  More  than 
any  otlier  agency  it  is  the  seliool  games  which  draw  the  boys 
together  in  friendly  antagonism,  which  teach  them  something, 
which  they  do  not  foiget,  of  co-operation  and  sulx)rdination, 
of  self-foi*getfubiess  and  order,  and  above  all  show  them  that  it  is 
for  them,  by  theii*  own  prowess,  to  keep  up  and  exalt  the  fjune  of 
their  school  against  its  rivals.  Much  Inis  of  late  yeai"s  been  said 
and  written,  and  not  without  justice,  in  condemnation  of  the 
evils  of  athleticism.  It  is  easy  for  masters  and  boys  alike  to  think 
too  nmch  of  excellence  in  cricket  and  in  football,  and  no  doubt  both 
have  fallen  in  many  cases  into  this  danger.  And  it  is  true,  more- 
over, that  nuich  that  is  less  than  praiseworthy  in  school  esprit  dv 
corps  sj)rings  from  the  exaggerated  importance  which  in  some 
schools  may  have  l^en  allowed  to  attach  to  athletics.  For  our 
present  jnirpose  it  is  more  important  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  to  remember  that  the  schools  to  which  it  is  generally 
su|)p()sed  to  be  a  good  thing  for  a  lK)yt  to  be  sent  are  those  in 


♦  a.  Adam  Siiiirh  {W&ilth  of  Nations,  Book  I.  Chap.  II.):  **  The  difference 
hetwccMi  the  most  ilissiniilar  characters,  hetween  a  philosopher  and  a  common 
street  porter,  for  example,  seems  to  arise  not  so  much  from  nature,  as  from 
liahit,  custom,  and  education."  The  wliole  passage  is  remarkably  relevant  to 
pro])](Miis  of  the  hour. 

t  It  needs  scarcely  to  be  remarked  that  due  attention  Is  at  last  being  paid 
to  athletics  in  goo<l  Girls'  »Schools,  also. 
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whicli  bodily  health  is  cultivated  along  with  mental  vigour,  and 
in  which  a  boy's  natural  desire  for  games,  and  his  afjtitude  tor 
forming  aasociationa  with  his  fellows  in  them,  get  both  recugiiitiou 
and  encouragement,  and  these  ai^e  due  not  merely  to  the  belief 
that  games  are  an  excellent  means  of  training  the  body,  but 
quite  as  much*  if  not  more,  to  the  conviction  which  is  widely  held 
that  they  aftnrd  an  admirable  discipline  alsn  for  the  muid,  and 
go  far  towards  building  up  those  ciualities  which  lati'i'  i»n  will 
pn.»ve  themselves  to  be  essential  p/irts  of  the  cliiuaeter  ot  a 
good  citizen ^-of  a  man,  who  knows  how  both  to  co-o[)erate  and  tn 
hold  his  own  with  his  ffllows.  In  the  elementary  schools  £ui  effort 
is  made  in  many  quarters  to  encourage  gmnes  and  athletic  compe- 
titions among  the  children,  and  thei-e  can  t>e  nti  doubt  IJiat  it  is 
inoi-e  geoerally  achnitl^*d  uow  ilum  ever  l»efore  that  what  is  good 
f(M-  the  childi*en  of  the  ufiper  and  middle  classes  (as  they  an*  rather 
vagiiely  called)  is  alsr*  likely  tt>  he  good  for  poorei'  chihlren  as  welh 
But  it  has  not  yet  been  foimd  possible  to  make  so  nmeli  of  games 
in  the  elementary  schor>!s  as  in  nthei^  ;  they  are  not  yet  i-egarded 
as  an  essential  part  of  tlie  seho»>l  training,  we  had  almost  said  of  the 
curncnlum.  Teachei^,  already  hard  worked,  can  hardly  lie  expected 
to  add  a  new  province  to  their  \\ ide  and  giH)wing  duties,  and  it  must 
Ije  added  that  the  external  aids( adequate  cricket  or  football  grounds, 
or  a  gymjiasium,  or  even  the  hat^  and  balls  required)  are  almost 
wholly  wantmg.  It  is  no  matter  for  surprise,  therefore,  that  the 
regaj'd  which  a  public  school  boy  has  for  his  school  sliould  Ijc 
something  quite  difiert^nt  from  that  felt  by  a  pypil  in  an  elemen- 
tary day  school 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  the  atliletics  of  a  public 
school  are  really  thfuu (st  import imt  part  of  the  sclifH)!  programme, 
but  that,  being  an  inq>or taut  partof  it,  they  are  also  that  particular 
pai't  on  which  a  boy  will  K»ok  baek  with  the  freslu'iit  njcmory  in  lat^*r 
life,  and  which  in  tiie  course  of  school  days  will  seem  to  him  to  l»eof 
primary  moment.  A  Ijov  who  leaves  the  ordbntry  elementar> 
school   cairies  no  such  recollections  with  him. 

It  might  well  l>e  imagined  that  the  elementary  schools  bestow 
their  gi^eatest  boon  on  the  children  who  attend  them*  in  the 
mstnietion  whicli  they  so  lalj<:)riou8ly  and  often  so  skilfully 
impart;  and  there  are  probably  many  persons  who  would  dis- 
tingnish  V)e(ween  such  schools  and  those  intended  for  the  children 
of  riclier  parents  in  this  way  ;  they  would  ar*gue  that  what  in 
strictly  necessar> ,  h'om  a  commercial  |X>iiit  of  view,  should  Ix* 
taught  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  imd  that  the  luxuries  of 
education  should  k*  !*t»8erved  for  those  who  can  |my  for  them  :  they 
would  maiutaiii,  not  ujirejisonably,  that  it  is  of  lirst-rate  im- 
port anct^  I  hut  the  children  of  the  woi'king  classes  should  learn  in 
school  what  will  help  Uirm  in  the  conunon  work  to  which  they 
will  so  soon  l>e  called.  The  lu-gument,  somid  in  many  respects, 
breaks  down  in  so  far  as  it  nssimies,  tii'st,  tlu*t  there  is  some  essential 
difference  in  character  Ix^tAveen  rich  l>oys  and  poor  boys,  con'ea* 
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pondiDg  pretty  accurately  t-o  the  outward  diflFa^noe  in  their  lot; 
and,  secondly,  that  anythmg  which  is  generous  must  be  placed 
in  the  category  of  mere  luxuries,  and  that  anything  which  is 
necessary  id  also  meagre. 

But  on  reflection  most  people  wHl,  we  think,  agree  tiiat  what  a 
working-class  boy  cairies  away  from  school  of  moat  value  both  to 
himself  and  to  society  is  not  at  all  the  odd  farrago  of  various  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  he  possesses,  but  something  of  an  entirely 
different  nature*  "[Hiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  most  impartiint 
benefit  which  he  gained  during  his  school  years  was  the  habit,  more 
or  less  firmly  implanted,  of  regiilarity,  of  obedience,  the  seDse  of 
discipline,  the  knowledge  that  he  was  under  control.  A  distinction 
is  continually  made,  thoxigb  not  always  with  proper  discrimination 
and  weight,  tetween  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  parts  of  educa- 
tion.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  diatiuction  of  value»  and  different  ideals  of 
education  in  different  societies*  and  comi tries  take  their  charactmstiG 
colour  and  tendency  from  the  compai'ative  importance  which  is 
given  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  parts.  In  England  hithertOi 
and  perhaps  especially  in  the  great  schools  to  which  the  sons  of  Uie 
richer  classes  are  sent,  the  moral  elements  of  education  have  received 
a  care  and  won  an  importance  exceeding  those  which  have  been 
granted  to  the  strictly  intellectual.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
consciously  at  any  rate,  Englishmen  have  shown  the  same  sort  of 
prefei'ence  (a  preference  which  sometimes  expresses  itself  as  that  of 
character  over  knowledge)  when  they  have  tairned  their  attention 
to  elementai-y  schools  in  which  the  great  mass  of  tlie  poorer  children 
receive  their  early,  and  in  most  cases  their  only,  school  training. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  curious  inciinatioo 
which  we  have  in  thia  country  to  take  a  conamercial  view  of 
education  when  it  is  the  poor  who  are  being  ti-eated  (for  thert^ 
have,  in  fact,  been  two  quite  different  systems,  based  upon 
different  ideals,  the  one  for  the  childi^en  of  the  poor,  and  the 
other  for  the  cliildren  of  tlie  well  to-do  and  the  rich),  we  feel  sure, 
after  all,  tliat  it  is  this  habit  of  discipline  which  is  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  real  gift  which  the  working  boy,  when  he 
leaves  it.s  doors,  carries  away  with  hini  from  his  school. 

An  objection  may  very  well  be  raised  here:  it  may  be  said 
that  among  the  least  satisfactory,  indeed  the  most  ominous* 
characteristics  of  the  present  generation  are  a  rertein  lack  of 
balance,  a  want  of  reserve,  an  irajiatience  for  sucooBSt  a  failure 
in  reverence  and  the  sense  of  authority — complaints  on  thi^* 
s<»ores  are  often  heard  from  the  lips  of  men  who  can  speak 
from  wide  knowledge  and  careful  investigation,  and  though  tlieir 
chaises  are  not  directed  solely  against  what  are  called  the  workiDg 
dasseai  it.  is  dear  that  the  working  classes  ai*ct  in  great  measure 
of>en  to  them.  There  is  much  to  bo  ?aid  on  the  other  side.  For  our 
ow*n  part  we  art*  inclined  to  give  great  wei^rht  to  these  and  similar 
indictmentii.  though  they  may  be  often  exaggerated,  and  aome- 
ttmes  misdirected  *  but  they  are  often  just  and  true,  and  certably 
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point  out  a  irrave  danger  which  m  imrainent,  if  it  has  not  already 
~  irertaken  us.  And  it  may  be  aaid  that  it  is  idle  to  dmm  as  the 
ipreme  losson  of  Wie  ElemtMitary  Schools  the  lesaon  of  discipline, 
in  the  face  of  evidBnce  so  stPonjT  which  seems  to  suggest,  or  even 
to  prove,  that  it  is  precisely  dii^cipline  in  need  of  which— poor,  or 
middle-class,  or  rich— we  all  stand.  Our  an.swer  is  two-fold:  first, 
I'aulty  and  weak  as  the  sense  of  disci phne  inculcated  at  school  may 
often  be,  it  is  yet  in  the  schools  more  than  in  any  other  sphere  that 
such  a  sense  is  cultivated ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  failure  in  tliis 
quality  is  largely  due  not  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  the  schools . 
as  to  the  circumstances  wholly  hostile  to  such  a  sense,  in  which  a 
boy  finds  himself  when  he  leaves  school,  and  into  which  he  is 
thi^own,  even  %vhile  still  of  school  age,  the  moment  he  goes  at  the 
end  of  the  day  from  the  schoolroom  door. 

We  should  b^  most  unwilling  to  depreciate  the  efforts  which 
%vorking-class  parents  often  make  for  the  proper  and  wholesome 
bringing  up  of  their  children.  Nothing  is  more  admirable  than 
the  patient  and  spirited  struggle  which  many  of  them  make  to 
surround  their  children  with  f^ood  influences  and  to  train  them 
in  habits  of  ordtn^  and  honaur\  and  we  will  add,  of  piety.  Only 
those  who  have  actually  lived  in  a  working-class  neighbourhood, 
and  seen  and  felt  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  their  way,  can  at 
all  realise  how  hai^d  it  is  for  such  parents  to  do  as  they  would  for 
their  sons  and  daughters.  We  set  aside  the  obvious  and,  from  some 
points  of  view,  the  leiLst  important  matter  of  poverty.  Poverty  in 
itself  is  not  the  main  diiRculty,  The  moderation  and  judgment, 
the  handiQess  and  vei-^atility  of  a  good  man,  and  the  thrift  and 
management  of  a  resourceful  mfe  go  far  towards  making  up  for 
the  ti'oublea  which  spring  from  that  source ;  and  such  parents  are 
indeed  able  to  turn  theii*  poverty  into  one  of  the  most  potent  and 
beneficent  influences  in  the  training  of  their  childi*en,  teaching 
them  self-reliance,  patience,  a  certain  detachment  from  what  is 
grossly  material,  a  happy  stoicism,  a  kind  of  active  idealism, 
nowhere  mnre  magnificently  illusti*ated  than  in  many  poor  hom^. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  people  who  oan  so  splendidly 
rise  above  circumstances  are  few  in  any  rank  ;  and  the  great 
majority  are  unable  to  make,  or  at  atiy  rate  to  continue,  without 
faltering,  so  sti^enuous  an  effort.  And  for  all  alike,  for  the  excep- 
tional and  for  the  ordinaiy  folk,  the  conditions  of  the  battle  are 
such  as  to  maJi©  complete  success  tmattainable.  The  child  of 
middle-class  parents  hm  the  chance*  at  least,  of  leaniing  at  home 
what  his  poorer  tige-fellows  cannot  leam  there.  He  is  regularly 
bathed,  and  regidarly  fed  ;  he  is  i^egularly  exercised  and  sent  to 
bed  at  regular  hoiu^.  But  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  mth  their 
meagi*e  accommodation,  where  fathers  and  mothers  are  both  wage- 
earner's,  as  they  often  are,  where  the  chfldr-eii  an*  nee«^sarily  left  to 
their  own  devices  for  hm\z  hours,  where  their  playgr^ound  is  the 
sU^eet,  and  their  home,  such  as  it  is »  is  not  sacred  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  curious  neighbour  and  the  ubiquitous  pbilantlu'opist  ;  where 
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the  ^^rm  of  mature  yeara  are  dbcussed,  as  they  must  be,  tii 
presence  of  little  (!liildren,  aud  when  the  instability  of  the 
household  mevitably  thnupjh  insensibly  affects  the  confidence  of 
the  children --in  these  conditions,  those  habits  of  discipline,  whitih 
are  best  fostered  by  vigilant  care,  by  constant  atteutit^n,  by 
personal  observation  on  the  part  of  paient«,  must,  of  cotirae,  be 
invalidated.  Tlie  dog  who  is  sure  uf  Ida  bed  and  his  bune  earrii^ 
himBelf  nioi-e  serenely  than  another  who  may  or  may  not  find  what 
he  needs  punctually  provided  for  hini.  Cliildren  can  see  fuj^tber 
into  the  futui^e  than  dogs,  and  can  anticipate  trouble  ;  luid  the 
knowledge  of  the  insecurity  of  the  parents'  po»iti*>n,  and  of  tlie 
l>recariou3  hold  they  have  upon  the  necessities  of  life,  products  in 
the  children  of  the  j)Ooi\  however  well  tliey  may  l>e  ^su^ded.  a 
sense  of  luicertainty,  wliich  is  a  foe  to  the  sense  of  discipline,  m\*\ 
to  the  habit  of  ordei*.  Where,  as  tiX)  often  is  the  case,  these 
outward  difJiculties  are  not  minimised  by  the  paivnts,  but 
increased  by  mtemperance  and  shiftlessness  and  apathy,  jt  is 
deal*  that  the  lot  of  the  cliildren  becomes  worse.  But  for  idh 
those  who  ai'e  cared  for  as  well  m  circumstances  pt*rrait,  and  tluwe 
who  are  less  happy,  school  da>  s  are  days  in  which  order  is  demanch  d 
and  in  some  manner  enforced  ;  days  when  tliei^e  b  one  ivj^darh- 
rei'm*riiig  duty  (recognised  even  when  evaded)  of  attendance  at 
school,  of  proi>er  Ijehaviour  there.  This,  we  tliiuk,  is  at  present 
the  best  that  the  schoi>ls  offer  to  the  children  who  are  sent  h> 
them. 
But  let  us  look  at  what  awaits  the  boy  when  he  lea^  es  school. 
The  child  of  working-class  parents  leaves  school  as  eai'ly  a^  he 
can  in  order  to  become  a  wage-earner.  Beginning  at  a  small  wage, 
which  yet  makes  an  appreciable  addition  to  the  purse  of  the  family, 
he  gradually  advances  till  the  time  comes  w^ien  he  is  pa\  i 
tlie  common  store  more  than  he  receives  from  it.     Until  ti  i 

is  reached  the  parents  have  some,  though  lit  tie »  conti'ol  over  the 
boy  ;  but  as  8r>on  as  he  feels  that  he  is  independent  of  his  famdy, 
and  that  his  family  is  even  in  some  measure  dej^endent  on  him. 
the  i-elation  is  revelled  ;  he  is  pandered  to,  tujd  coaxed,  and 
fiattej  ed,  but  rarely  ''  crossed,"  for  it  is  known  that  the  least  aimoy- 
ance  or  provtwation  will  drive  him  from  home.  It  is  not  tmr 
present  purpose  to  pm-sue  the  tines  of  enquiry  winch  are  here  0|»t*ned 
but  it  is  necessary  to  notice  that  the  yeai-s  from  ihiiieen  to«ev*Mvt* 
or  eighteen,  the  most  difhcult  and  diuigerous,  perhaps,  of  ;!  i\ 

career,  are  in  the  case  of  working  lads  open  (o  very  special  iJii:     ..si 
and  pecuUarly  grave  dangens.     For  with  growing  inde])endf*nee 
these    premaliUTly    grown-uji    iHiynieii    lack    the   res|Mtnsi  bill  tie 
which    for  men    ordinarily   accompany   iiicjeasing   freedom  ;  ;ujtl 
they  iU'G  under  no  such  ciaitnjl  as  tliat  which  is  exercised  over  the 
contemporaries  ui  other  classes  by  the  \'igilant  eye  and  finnhaiv 
of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  parent.    ITiat  the  results  of  this  lack 
of  control,  at  an  a^e  when  control  is  specially  nee<led,  are  tli 
is  well  knowii  ;  hut  huw  thry  cume  about  is  not  so  gejierali 
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nised  ;  and  we  thiiik  it  may  very  fairly  be  claimed  that  it  is  the 
inllaence  still  surviving,  though  latent,  of  the  gcliool  which  pre- 
vents these  evil  conaequeneet?  from  becoming  mc?re  serious  tliiui 
they  dctually  are  found  to  be. 

The  general  considerations  which  have  just  lieen  raised  will 
not,  we  hope,  \w  reganled  a«  foreign  to  an  educatinnnl  inquiry. 
It  is  t\m{v  idle,  unless  we  do  it  cunsciously,  rerngmsing  this  to  lie 
hut  one  step  in  a  process  of  investigatiun,  tn  alwtraet  iiitellectyal 
considerations  from  the  moral  and  social  qn^ations  with  winch 
they  are  intimately  and  inextricably  lx>und  up.  If  we  inquir-e 
what  is  the  relation  Ijetween  school  life  and  after-life  in  the  case 
of  working  people,  we  are  forced  to  consider  the  mond  tenqierament 
which  is  comnntn  among  tlicm,  and  the  social  circumstances  in 
which  their  days  are  passed.  And  it  is  no  riiscredit  to  our  ele- 
mentary schools  that  what  tliey  impart  to  their  pupils  ia  no  niei*e 
accomplishment,  lait  a  gift,  the  value  and  effect  of  wliich  is  to  l>e 
discovered  in  their  conduct  and  character. 

Yet  this  lesson  is  ttujght  most  effectively  when  it  is  taught 
indirectly  ;  and  we  ought  to  inquire  what  inijiression  the  teaching 
of  the  ordinaiy  school -so  bject>s  midves  upon  the  chilth-en.  Do  they 
leave  scliool  with  a  t^iste  discovered  and  fostered  for  any  piuticnlar 
subject  i  .\j'e  tlieii*  jxiwers  of  oliservation  quickened  ?  Wiat  do 
they  like  ?  Have  they  any  special  interests  ?  Have  they  the 
capacity  for  taking  an  interest  1  Ti\Tiat  do  they  read  ?  1*0  they 
read  at  all  ?  Tlie  answer  to  such  questions  is^  it  must  be  admitted, 
painful  to  hear.  Ttiere  is,  i>erhape,  sometlung  in  the  national 
tenii>erament  naturally  hostile  to  the  efforts  of  tlie  schoolmaster  ; 
something  which  makes  intellectual  exereiseSt  in  themst^lves,  dis- 
tasteful to  us.  The  lx»y  of  the  w^orking  class  i^esembie^  the 
boy  of  the  oilier  classes  in  this — that  he  is  an  English  toy,  and 
it  will  hardly  be  contended  tliat  when  an  ordinary  hoy  of  the 
richer  oi'  middle  classes  leaver  school  for  his  father's  office,  or  for 
the  Univei^ity,  he  lias  any  feeling  so  strong,  or  so  near  the 
sui^face  of  his  cniisciimsness,  as  the  feeling  tlu\t  he  can  now  do 
what  he  likes.  Unhajipily,  as  he  does  not  know^  what  he  likes, 
this  newly -gained  freedom  is  apt  to  l>ecome  the  negative  liberty 
of  not  doing  any  longer  wimt  he  has  hitherto  been  forced  to  do. 
Accordingly,  since  reading  represents  in  general  schooUworkt  the 
Ixjy  wht>  goe-.s  to  an  ofhce  slmts  his  JMjoks  ;  jmolher  who  goes  to 
the  University,  p^rhafis  also  shuts  his  liooka  ;  or,  keeping  them 
open,  either  shuts  his  eyes  or  fixes  them  elsewhere. 

The  love  of  Icnowledge  is  an  attribute  of  man  ;  oui-  schools 
attempt  to  encourage  and  fuster  it  ;  they  do  not  indeed  eradicate 
it.  Books  ai"e  not  the  oidy  soiuTe<5  from  which  knowledge  may 
be  got,  though  when  ^\  e  tlaiik  nf  schools  we  art>  natiu*ally  mclmed 
to  think  of  books  as  being  themsehes  the  storehouses  of  kiiow- 
leclge^  and  as  providing  for  those  who  will  use  them  the  kmd  of 
mental  exercise  by  which  it  may  be  acquired.    It  might  well  be 
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expected  that  hoys  should  learn  in  school  not  merely  to  read,  liitt 
to  like  reading  ;  to  find  out  that  a  natural  appetite,  of  which  thej 
are  more  or  lees  awai^»  may  be  satisfied  by  means  of  books. 

Yet  there  se^ns  to  be  \^ry  little  evidence  to  suggest  thai  a  love 
of  reading,  a  disposition  to  turn  to  books  for  amuaement  and 
pleasure  are^  except  in  very  rai'e  instances^  acquired  in  our  elemeD* 
tary,  any  more  than  in  our  other  schools-  Nor  have  we  explained 
this  anomaly  when  we  say  that  it  is  natural  that  school  booki 
should  be  thrown  aside  whenischool  days  are  over  ;  for  other  books 
do  not  take  their  place,  and  the  question  must  be  asked*  are 
school  books  necessarily  and  essentially  uninterestmg  and  unattrac- 
tive to  boys  ?  It  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  them  are. 
What  could  be  less  likelv  to  arouse  an  interest  in  his  countrv 
in  the  mind  of  a  boy  than  many  of  the  hiatoiy -readers  and  text- 
books,  which  are  put  into  his  hands — fragments  of  biogra|)hy, 
inartistic  and  Ufeless,  or  else  continuous  records  of  facts,  all  appa- 
reoitly  equally  important,  and  all  certainly  (when  thus  set  down) 
equally  unintelligible,  arranged  in  a  chronol(^ical  sequence,  whidi 
can  have  nothing  striking  for  the  imagination,  nothing  tangible 
for  the  memory  ?  Or  if  we  look  at  the  reading-books,  what  ohaim 
have  many  of  these  ?  Ls  it  surprising  that  when  literature  and 
history  are  thus  presented,  they  should  fail  to  attract  a  boy's 
attention  and  gain  his  admiration  ?  It  may,  of  course,  be  said 
that  work  is  work,  and  play  is  play,  that  the  habit  of  attention 
is  not  to  he  easily  acquired^  and  that  labour  is  necessary  to  enjoy- 
ment. A  man  may  enjoy  his  dinner,  and  yet  dislike  the  work 
by  which  he  earns  it.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  a  high  view  either 
of  work  or  of  its  reward ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
any  work  which  is  done  in  this  spirit  is  of  much  value  either  to 
the  man  who  does  it,  or  to  his  fellows.  But,  as  regards  intel- 
lectual work,  the  doctrine  is  false  and  misleading,  and  it  is  peculiarly 
dangerous  when  it  is  applied  to  tlie  worit  of  a  schooK  Discipline 
must  be  ke])t,  and  Ialx)ur  must  be  exacted,  but  there  should  be 
no  radical  distinction  between  discipline  and  happiness,  betwem 
laljoui'  and  enjoyment ;  and  we  believe  it  is  because  somehow 
this  distinction  has  been  established  that  an  antipathy  to 
and  to  reading  has  grown  up  in  the  minds  of  so  many  childrou 

It  is  easier  to  find  fault  than  to  suggest  a  remedy.  It  is 
with  much  truth  that  the  number  of  reading  books  really  suitable 
for  children  and  pleasant  to  them  is  small ;  but  children  are  con* 
servative  and  do  not  readily  tire  of  what  they  once  have  learnt  to 
like  in  this  kiiid,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  far  greater 
achievement  for  a  schoolmast-er  or  mistress  to  be  able  to  point  to 
some  well-thunil>©d  volume  which  his  pupils  knew  really  by  heart, 
than  to  show  that  tliey  could  read  with  a  vacuous  fluency  half-a- 
dozen  dull  primei^,  full  of  unappef  ining  instruction,  and  ealcuJaled  to 
be  a  test  as  much  of  their  patience  as  of  their  profieienoy.  Biti 
unluckily  reading  is  too  nften  regarded  either  as  an  end  in  itaelf  (m 
though  the  mere  formal  interpretation  of  the  symbols  of  written 
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characters  wei*e  all  that  could  be  desired)  or  else  as  the  means  to 
ends,  useful  of  course,  but  in  ttieii-  uatwe  tr^isitory,  as,  for  instance, 
the  deciphering  of  an  advertisement  of  vacant  situations.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  commercial  value  of  education  (there  are 
still  those  who  liiid  si>raethiiig  paiadoxjcal  in  the  phrase),  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  children  of  school  age  can  hardly  imderstand 
the  point  of  view  which  is  represented  by  the  words,  and  that 
unless  their  woi*k  is  at  once  and  immediately  it«  o\^n  reward,  it  will 
be  milikel}'  to  lead  to  any  lithev  and  more  external  prizes. 

It  is  the  more  bnportant  that  this  sliould  Ix*  held  in  mind  by 
tiiose  who  arrange  and  cDjuliict  the  teaching  of  the  children  of 
the  poorer  classes,  for  the  school  h^Ls  to  do  far  more  for  these  than 
it  need  do  for  cfiiklren  of  liHp[)ier  fortune.  The  latter  get  much 
of  the  best  and  most  {jermmient  elements  of  tlieir  education  at 
home  from  their  parents  or  in  the  nui-sery*  and  they  are  rich  in  the 
nursery  literature  and  childi^en  s  books,  many  of  them  most  admii*- 
able,  of  which  there  is  a  lil>eral  supply  for  those  who  can  buy  theju. 
These  are  bioks  with  which  cliildi^en  can  make  themselves  at  home, 
which  are  congnious  ^\'ith  the  fictions  in  which  their  own  imagination 
is  fertile,  and  at  once  captivate  and  enlai^e  their  minds.  For 
children  whose  motbei^  are  always  too  busy  (even  if  they  were 
inchned)  to  n»ad  stories  to  tlieui,  who  have  no  nursery,  and  no  such 
pastui'e  of  wholesome  nonsense  in  w^hich  to  browse,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  school  must  do  far  more  than  it  need  do  for  those  others, 
unless  reading  is  to  he  a  painful  task  to  Ije  performed  under  com- 
pulsion and  almndon^nj  as  quickly  as  possible* 

Scliool  work,  then,  must  be  int-eresting  if  it  is  to  be  sucoesshil.  An 
interesting  book  will  seize  the  attention  and  fire  the  imagination 
of  a  child,  but  more  ])otent  than  the  chai-m  of  the  book  is  the 
luHuenee  of  tlie  teacher  hbnself ;  he  must  l>e  interested  in  what  he 
is  doing  if  his  pupils  ai'e  also  to  Ije  interested.  But  there  are  many 
conditions  wiiich  tend  to  limit  and  dull  the  interests  of  the  teacher. 
In  the  first  place  he  is  too  often  expected  to  be  able  to  teach  all  the 
subjects  which  the  children  have  to  leam,  and  they  themselves 
are  often  overwhelmed  by  too  gi'eat  a  number  of  subjects.  All 
these  subjects  cannot  be  of  equal  interest  to  the  teacher  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  them  at  any  rate  will  be  quite  uninteresting^ 
or  even  distasteful.  Moreover,  the  very  fact,  that  he  is  required 
to  teach  a  large  nnml>T  of  diflterent  subjects,  is  apt  to  dissipate 
his  attention,  and  to  keep  him  from  following  the  line  of  study 
which  is  most  congenial  to  his  nature.  He  is  likely  to  l)ecome 
content  with  what  he  considers  a  decent  knowledge  of  a  large 
imTuljer  of  subjects^  and  has  not  the  time  nor  the  freshneas 
of  mind  requisite  for  the  mastery  of  any  one.  And  this  is  serious,  for 
there  cmi  Ije  no  donbt  that  children  are  very  ready  to  be  impressed 
by  mal  excellence  in  any  direction  ;  they  respect  eminent  gifts  of 
mind  as  well  as  they  admire  meiv  physical  superiority*  though 
their  praise  is  silent,  rather  than  clearly  expressed. 

Our  teachers  are,  as  a  class,  overw^orked.    They  have  often  to 
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deal  vitli  dases  90  Isip?e  tliat  it  is  impoaEifale  for  them  to  oook 
iDt<»  perfKsial  relAtioiisliip  with  tiieir  papib,  and  they  thus  misB 
vixat  dK»iild  be  one  of  the  most  invigoratiiig  infiuences  nhich  can 
be  faroogfat  to  bar  upoD  a  teacher's  life,  namely,  intonate  inter- 
cofiTBe  with  fhiMren. 

Hie  fcoditions,  in  fact,  under  which  they  work  too  often  prevent 
their  wc«king  efficiently  and  well,  and  they  cannot  be  blamed  for 
being  depressed  by  de].«^e8ang  circumstances.  Ihey  ought,  how- 
ever, to  recognise,  as  the  most  accomplished  of  their  number  do 
recrtgnide,  that  in  order  to  teach  a  subject  you  must  first  of  all 
know  it. 

Further,  it  ought  not  to  be  foiigotten  that  the  correlative  of 
teaching  b  learning,  and  that  children  must  not  always  be  spoon- 
fed ;  that  they  must  not  only  receive  infonnaticm  whidi  is  prepared 
for  them,  but  must  make  some  active  effort  on  thw  own  part  to 
acquire  it.  Not  a  few  excellent  teachers  are  too  intent  upon 
teaching,  and  leave  too  little  for  their  pupils  to  do.  Here,  again, 
the  teadier  raises  a  barrier  between  hnnself  and  his  class ;  he  is 
treating  his  pupils  as  beings  of  a  nature  different  bom  his  own,  but 
his  real  business  is  to  co-operate  with  his  pupils,  to  share  with  them 
the  interest  he  already  feels ;  to  expl(»e  with  them  a  regicm  in 
which  he  has  already  travelled,  but  through  whidi  he  desires 
companions  in  his  journey. 

Again,  the  value  of  school  work  could  be  greatly  incaeased 
and  its  progress  made  m(Re  pleasant,  if  some  sim|Je  measures 
could  be  taken  more  commonly  than  is  at  present  the  ease  to 
bring  teachers  into  relation  with  the  parents.  It  is  an  excellent 
custom  of  teachers  in  some  infant  schools  occasicHially  to  invite 
the  mothers  of  their  young  pupils  to  be  present  at  an  afternoon 
meeting  of  the  school,  so  that  they  may  see  what  is  actually  going 
forvsard.  Such  a  practice,  of  course,  cannot  often  be  adopted  in 
any  school,  and  in  many  it  would  be  quite  impracticaWe,  yet  it  is 
very  desirable  that  teachers  and  parents  should  know  one  another, 
that  the  former  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  their  pupils  pass  their  time  out  of  school,  and  should  make 
themselves  acquainted  w^th  the  desires  of  the  parents,  where  any 
des'res  have  l^een  formed,  as  to  the  future  of  their  children ;  that 
the  parents  in  their  turn  should  know  what  the  children  are  doing 
in  school,  and  what  progress  they  are  making  there  ;  and  last,  and 
not  the  least  in  importance,  that  the  children  should  see  that  the 
parents  take  a  real  interest  in  their  school  work.  Tliisismifortim- 
ately  too  rarely  the  case,  and  if  an  improvement  in  this  respect  is 
to  U'  brought  al)out,  it  would  seem  that  the  initiative  must  lje 
taken  by  tin*  teachers  themselvt»s.  To  write  a  periodical  repoi't  ujxjn 
the  progivss  and  conduct  of  the  children  is,  of  course,  a  heavy 
additional  task  for  the  teachei*s,  and  it  is  not  often  midertaken. 
Perhaps  an  equally  good,  if  not  a  Ix^tter  result  might  be  obtained,  if, 
from  time  to  time,  children  were  compelled  to  take  one  or  two  of 
their  exercise  Ixroks  home  for  their  parents  to  see,  and  bring  them 
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f)ack  initialled  or  checked  in  some  way,  so  that  the  teacher  might 
know  that  they  had  actually  been  sho\^Ti  at  home.  The  lack  of 
eounectiou  between  school  work  and  out-of -school  occupations  goet* 
tiw  to  nifdic  lesaona  appear^  uiuntere:^tini^  and  nnimportiint  to  the 
children. 

In  what  has  prcvionaly  l>een  said  we  have  had  mainly  in  view 
the  readmg  lesson,  l>ecaii3e  it  standi*  best  as  repi^seiitative  of  most 
of  the  les.^iins,  and  iwM'anse  it  spptiis  in  l*e  intnnj*icully  most  irn}>or- 
tant.  And  we  lia%v  ht*en  thinking  of  the  urdinary  Lkivh,  tire  great 
niajonty^  who  shnw  nu  j^i^echil  premise  of  exct^llfnci*  in  any  diivction. 

The  woi'k  *jf  teachers  wtjukl  )n}  |i1cjisanler,  though  not  ncei^smily 
easier,  if  their  pupils  dis[»layed  son  if  spiM-ial  aptitndi*  tir  had  a 
strong  Ix'nt.  whicli  it  was  clear  tliat  si nnehtnv  ur  other  fhey  wunld 
ftjilnsv  with  detennination.  If  may  l)e,  of  nun's*',  that  the  airangi*- 
inentis  and  curriculum  of  *mr  schfiols  anti  the  aecomplishmcntfl 
and  physical  \igour  of  imr  teacliers  lU'c  not  always  of  a  sort  to 
etn'iauMge  cxL*«'Heju'i\  wfiich  is  jumthi^r  name  U»'  ijecuhsuity,  in  tlie 
cliildrvn  ;  and,  after  all,  the  matter  is  not  f>f  Ihe  serious  inipijrtance 
wliich  we  sonjelnnes  are  apt  to  give  to  it  ;  the  I  test  that  the  tudinary 
teacher  can  hojTe  to  do  for  the  exti-aordinajT  child  is  not  to  do 
him  any  harm  ;  the  genius  can  take  cai-e  of  liiiiiself.  But  sniely 
tlie  ideal  whicli  should  l>e  kept  in  view  of  teachers,  and  of  all  who 
have  to  do  witli  srhools,  is  that  theii'  jiujiils  should  iHi'corne  educated 
men  and  women,  aiul  by  tins  is  meant  something  ujx»n  which 
critics  of  ditterent  camps  niay  well  iigree.  When  we  speak  of  an 
educated  man,  clearly  we  intend  to  point  out  one  who  not  merely 
is  able  to  do  his  work  in  its  narrowest  limits,  Init  one  whose  view 
is  larger  than  his  occupation,  who  can  see  further  than  lie  goes, 
and  who  finds  in  himself  the  sourceH  of  enjoyment.  Now  thei*e  is 
nothing  more  deploraljle  than  the  iuahihtyof  the  avenige  working* 
class  lx>y  to  anuise  himself,  nothing  more  full  of  evil  jiossibihties 
f(*r  the  fntnre  oF  the  cotnnnmity  than  his  vacuity  and  lack  of 
resource.  His  powem  are  either  dormmit,  or,  if  they  Jire  awake, 
iii*e  in  danger  of  cori-uption  for  want  of  ]iroj)er  exerciae ;  and  how 
to  exercise  himself  is  jireeisely  what  sueli  a  Ijoy  does  not  know. 
We  do  not  stay  here  to  speak  of  the  gi*eat  ditHculties  which  are 
in  his  way  if  he  should  tliink  <>f  jJiysical  exercise  in  pricket  and 
footlmll ;  it  is  often  almost  imjHitisible  for  liim  to  tuul  an  o|jen 
space  or  fiekl  ou  whicli  Ui  play  a  game  on  Saturday  aft^'uotins. 
Hut,  oi  cou!*^e,  he  needs  physical  exercise  less  than  otliei*s,  for  (in 
most  cases)  his  ordinary  work  gives  him  itlenty  of  Ixxlily  activity. 
When  work  is  over,  his  tiine  is  at  his  own  diH|*o3al,  and  he  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Now  it  seems  to  relleet  little  credit 
on  the  sciiools,  that  almost  the  last  thing  that  should  oceiu'  to  such 
a  l)oy  to  do  is  to  get  a  ix>ok.  If  one  anjuites  among  the  most 
intelligent  working  class  youths  of  say  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
learns  that  thougii  they  may  ljy  this  time  have  come  to  find  interest 
in  books,  it  is  only  recently  that  the  int«rt^t  has  Ijeen  disco vei-ed, 
and  that   they  owe   it  (so  tliey  say  quite  unmistakably)  not   to 
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school,  for  school  experience  lent  no  oharm  to  reading,  but  to  some 
more  or  less  accidental  influence,  entirely  unconnected  with  school. 
It  would  appeal*  (and  that  ia  not  unnatural  on  other  grounds)  that 
the  young  men  who  read  at  all  hardly  begin  to  read  till  they  reacL 
the  age  of  seventeen  or  eiglit^en  years — that  is  to  say,  five  or  six 
years  after  they  have  left  school ;  in  the  interval  they  have,  indeed, 
had  a  literatui'e  in  their  hands,  but  it  has  consisted  entirely  of  the 
gi-oaser  illustrated  publications  and  of  the  le^s  admirable  half  peony 
evening  papei's,  which  are  read  for  the  police  and  tlie  athletic 
and  betting  news.  In  other  words,  they  leave  school  without 
interests  and  incapable  of  fixing  their  att-ention  upon  any  reading* 
except  what  ia  of  the  most  fr^;nientary  character  We  quote  a 
letter  typical  of  many  others,  written  by  a  young  w*orking-man* 
at  our  request,  but  entii-ely  without  om-  guidance,  which  seems  py 
make  this  conclusion  painfully  evident : — 

"Oil  looking  back  upon  my  school-days  I  often  think  how  unintereslint: 
it  all  was.  It  wa3  a  amall  Vuhuitary  School,  with  lady  teacljer^^  and  the 
boya  and  girls  were  mixed  together.  Tliere  waa  an  hifants'  School,  and  fi*e 
standards  oiily,  which  were  to  be  pai^sed  of  course  before  we  w^ere  nllo^cd  to 
leave.  1  went  to  acliool  very  young,  and  consequently  passed  my  standards 
early,  and  left  when  I  was  eleven  yeara  oIH.  There  are  many  things  tliey 
teacli  at  the  same  school,  now,  that  they  did  not  teach  at  the  time  when  I  went 
We  had  very  little  History,  for  instance,  we  had  no  dramngat  all;  we  bad  no 
Ueograpby  except  at  long  intervals,  and  then  we  never  got  beyond  liaviui; 
explained  to  us  what  peninsulas  were,  and  islajidsand  lakes  and  promontories, 
etc,  and  tins  was  when  we  were  in  our  last  year  at  school.  We  never  ^*ol  fto 
far  as  conn  tries,  towns,  industries,  habits  of  the  various  people,  etc.,  etc. 
We  got  nothing  of  that  description,  only  the  rudiments  of  Geography  and 
nothing  more.  1  had  many  chums  and  acquaintances,  of  ootirse,  iii  the  schoiil 
and  clasH,  and  they  all  seemed,  Eke  myself,  to  look  forward  witli  a  kind  i*f 
impatient  delight,  counting  the  months  upon  oiir  fingers,  to  the  time  wlmn  we 
would  be  able  to  leave  school  ^t^nd  commence  work.  We  never  seemed  to 
realise  the  lienehts  our  education  aliould  be  to  us  after  our  school-daya  werr 
over.  There  was  also  Grammar^  for  instance.  They  taught  us  how^  to  diH- 
tuiguisli  a  noun  from  a  verb,  what  pronouns  and  adjectives  were,  bow  to  j«irae 
a  sentence,  etc>,  but  we  c^iuld  not  for  the  life  of  us  underatand  what  the  good 
of  it  all  was,  and  I,  like  the  rest  of  my  chums,  had  Uttle  interest  in  our  work, 
and  as  I  said  before,  wished  many  times  it  w^as  all  over,  I  caimot  but  blame 
the  teachers  for  lM*ing  the  chief  cause  of  thia,  for  not  once  do  I  remember  then* 
ever  trying  to  imprea^  ii (H»n  our  minds  the  beneiits  education  should  be  to  ns, 
in  our  advmicement  in  life  in  the  future  days  when  our  school-days  would  l:*e 
over.  And  then,  of  course,  there  was  Reading,  Well,  1  was  particularly  gooii 
at  thw  myself,  especially  in  my  last  year.  I  was  tlie  best  reader  in  the  class, 
so  it  w^as  said,  and  being  in  my  last  year,  which  wa^  of  course  in  the  highest 
standard  the  school  then  had,  I  was  naturally  considered  one  ottlte  best 
readers  in  tlie  school.  But  then  I  was  far  from  being  infallible  in  this  respect, 
and  reading,  like  the  rest  of  the  lessons,  became  distasteful.  Terhapa  more 
90  to  the  rest  than  to  myself.  We  of  course  read  in  om*  tnnis  certain  paaeagca, 
and  whenever  we  came  to  a  larger  word  than  tisual  the  teacher  would  give 
us  the  right  protmneiatiou,  if  we  failed  to  say  it  correctly  after  her  we  wexe 
punislied  wiUi  the  cane.  Although  in  many  Lnstancea  it  vraa  plainly  to  be 
seen  by  the  expression  on  tlie  face  of  a  piirticular  scholar  that  he  or  slie  was 
trying  hoaestly  and  sincerely  to  do  their  level  best,  still  we  were  punUlied 
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just  the  aame,  which  instead  of  giving  us  &  detenninalioQ  to  try  better,  of iljr 
caused  U3  to  become  down-hearted  and  to  lose  interest  in  our  work.  Tlie 
teachers  were  far  too  impeiioua  m  tlieir  teachmg^and  the  cane*  was  far  too 
often  in  reiiuiaitioo  to  my  mind,  hi  my  retrospection  of  those  days  I  cannot 
but  feel  what  a  shame  it  was  that  .*»nie  scholars,  who  teachers  could  plainly 
aee  were  trTiDg  their  level  best,  should  be  so  often  pimbhed.  Tliey  did  not 
aeem  to  realise  that  the  mental  faculties  of  one  scholar  were  not  equivalent 
to  those  of  another,  and  I  thbk  if  there  had  been  less  punishment  and  more 
eiicouniiremtmt  we  would  ha\e  taken  more  interest  in  our  work.  It  may  be 
different  now,  that  I  catmot  ssiy,  hnt  we  ^*ot  httle  or  no  encouraj^ernent  then, 
which  had  the  effect  of  causing  iis  to  look  upon  our  teachers  as  so  many 
tyrants  and  unfeeling  slave-tlrivers,  I  have  read  mar>y  Inxiks  since  I  left 
school,  but  1  can  truly  say  tlitit  reiidm^:  at  school  gaie  me  no  inclination 
whatever  to  reail  any  kind  of  literature  when  1  was  at  home.  I  retnember 
trying  to  read  books  on  two  occasions  when  I  was  attending  school,  liooks 
that  were  very  pood  one^,  as  1  have  since  found  out,  hut  then  I  tlirew  aside 
impatiently  tiirough  lacJc  of  interest,  for  it  was  more  out  of  curiosity  than 
interest  that  I  commenced  to  read  them.  And  when  1  came  to  think  of  how 
it  was  taught  us  at  school  1  considered  we  had  quite  enough  of  it  there  w  ithout 
trying  it  at  home.  In  diverting  your  attention  from  school  for  a  httle  1 
can  say  that  1  commenced  to  read  for  myself  when  I  was  about  tlie  age  of 
5fteen.  I  then  commenced  to  read  those  penny  dreadfuls  as  they  are  called 
J  read  a  large  number  of  these  until  the  halfpeimy  dreadfuls  were  circulared 
round  the  counU7,  auch  as  **  The  tluck,"  "  The  Marvel/'  **  The  Union  Jack/' 
**  Tiie  lioy  s  Friend,"  and  numerous  others.  These  1  bought  and  read 
profusely  until  I  was  about  the  age  of  seventeen.  Then  I  was  advised  to 
try  a  lx»ok  that  was  mure  sensible,  I  tried  one.  1  tltiak  it  was  "  Treasure 
Isiand  *'  by  Stevenson.  This  I  read  and  enjoyed  inuuenscly.  I  then  read 
sevenil  other  books,  and  my  strong  infatuation  for  dreadfuls  gradually  vanished 
and  alter  a  time  utterly  disappeare<l.  Since  then  I  have  read  numerous  books, 
aoveis  being  my  favourites.  .My  favourite  authors  are  Oickens,  Charles 
Kiiigsley^  Ixjrd  I.ytt<:Hi,  and  S<*ott.  We  had  writing,  of  course,  which  1  was 
repeatedly  punished  for,  for  although  I  ahuost  invariably  spelt  my  words 
correctly  1  was  often  punislied  for  bud  writing.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  had  then  unsteady  nerves,  which  1  liave  had  e^er  since.  The  teacher 
knew  this,  hut  nevertlicless  1  was  punished  just  the  same.  This  1  also  con- 
sidered an  injustice,  and  consequently  hated  wxiting.  And  we  also  had 
aiuging  by  tonic  sol-fa.  This  I  was  very  good  at.  1  had  a  fairly  gooci  voice 
then,  and  of  tea  I  had  to  siJig  the  scalej*  m  frtmt  of  the  class.  She  would  then 
cboosB  four  or  five  of  the  notes  from  the  modulator,  as  tiie  sheet  was  calletl, 
and  aing  la  la  to  themf  and  we  had  to  judge  which  notes  she  sang,  and  I  have 
often  heard  her  say  that  I  i\'as  certainly  tlie  liest  judge.  I  also  remember  on 
ooe  occasion  we  were  being  examined  by  the  inspector,  and  wheJi  the  time 
came  for  singing  and  he  sang  the  usual  la  la  problems,  which  ended  up  the 
lessoo^  there  were  only  two  fiesidea  myself  that  raise<l  their  hand  signifying 
that  they  had  judged  the  notes.  They  both  gave  wrong  answers  ;  I  fortim- 
ately  gave  the  correct  one.  He  sanp  8e\eral  more  and  my  judgment  proved 
correct  on  almost  every  wcasion.  He  eventually  singled  me  out  and  made 
me  answer  alone*  and  I  repeatedly  gave  him  the  correct  anf*\^  er,  and  as  he 
walked  away  from  the  class  he  had  a  broad  smile  upon  his  face,  and  he  saiil 
to  the  teacher,  *Very  good  indeed.'  When  he  had  gone  slie  promised  me  a 
present.  It  is  needless  to  say  1  never  got  it.  I  doti*t  wish  you  to  think  I 
am  boasting,  far  from  it.  I  am  merely  stathig  facts  of  my  experiences.  1 
liked  this  lesson  lietter  than  any  other.  I  had  a  fairly  good  ear  for  music, 
which  gave  me  the  ability  to  answer  correctly,  and  being  punished  on  only 
very  rare  occasions  indeed^  I  took  a  great  interest  in  it.     1  feel  nayk  that  it 


•  It  will  be  r**membered  that  the  wxiter  is  reviewing  his  own  acbocd  lUyai* 
not  speaking  ol  schools  of  the  present  day. 
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wauld  liave  been  far  better  for  me  if  I  could  have  t^eu  the  same  interest  m 
other  le^iiMJtaB  that  were  of  far  more  importance.  To  fact  we  all  liked  iing^ing, 
espt'crHlly  when  we  sang  £:lees  all  to^^^ther,  which  coiisbted  of  all  the  live 
3UUibrda.     It  w&A  ao  liifficuh  for  a  teacher  to  distin<iruiah  i    '  A  %TQQg 

aioging  oil  these  oocasiona  that  there  was  prracticaUy  no  pi.  i  at  all. 

So  yoa  Bee  that  it  was  the  lesaoiia  that  had  the  least  punishment  aiuched  to 
tbem  that  seeiued  to  me,  and  to  all  appearances  to  others,  to  be  the  ooea 
that  were  moat  enjoyeil  and  inle^ei^tinf,^  There  is  a  proverb  which  is  often 
quoted,  vh.^  *  8pare  th*^  rod  anil  A[m\  the  child/  Well  I  think  that  if  in  day 
9chcM>l!^  this  proverb  \\iw  revpr^M^d  or  alleviated  u  little  niore  the  roil  Honid  tie 
UHf'cl  les;*  of  eour^u*,  itnd  tlie  cliiltl  woiilfj  l>e  ^jpstn-d  a  deal  of  down  hear  t**clut*«9, 
disintert^j*li^dneA4,  luid  anxiety  of  mind,  uhieh  1  (wl  .sure  would  in  lime  pinjve 
not  ordy  a  biessinK  lo  the  .^'liolar  but  to  the  teaeher  ul?*o.  And  ao  tln^  time 
evenUmlly  oanie  for  us  to  lea\e  scIkioI  and  we  ^diidly  left.  But  1  have  often 
said  siiiee,  muI  1  havi'  Imard  otliers  s;iy  the  same  thtuj:,  that  if  I  only  hail  the 
opportiitHty  to  po  to  ;<cho<il  again  I  would  study  my  lessons  bett<?r  Uian  I 
did  do.  And  1  reiwat  what  I  SJiid  l^^fore,  tliat  we  were  not  impre.ase<l  as  wc 
ought  to  huve  been  tis  to  the  beneiits  of  education  as  vie  passed  through  ihin 
workl.  If  we  Iiad  been  1  feel  that  many  who  would  ha\  c  hiul  the  ijood  sense 
to  have  realised  the  truth  of  it  would  have  taken,  in  spite  of  punishini^nt, 
more  interest  in  th(nr  work,  and  cousefjueutly  woukl  ba\T  ki  own  more  ihiUi 
they  do  ut  pre^*nt.  l^ut  now  it  seems  Umj  late  for  a  good  iiiaLy  that  have  not 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  nii^'ht  seliools,  and  who  ba\e  no  inelinalion  to  fry 
an<l  study  for  themselves,  and  they  can  only  lo<ik  ypiHi  the  jiast  as  an  oppoi- 
tunity  that  was  nnssed,a!ul  a  blessiu^:  that  mi/.'ht  have  l»een  if  tJjey  only  could 
have  realised  how  much  they  would  miss  it  in  llieir  future  days." 

Tliia  It^ttc't'  bnii-H  the  Htaittp  of  ti-utb.  Tlit*  drnity  rerollectiiuis 
of  aehool  life  are  huiiuthhI  up  in  the  tdoquent  iient^^iice,  **  Aiid  so  the 
titiie  eventually  eaine  for  ua  to  leave  school,  and  w^e  gladly  left/* 

Of  course,  there  in  intR-b  to  l)e  said  by  way  of  excUHe.  In  the 
first  plaee  it  tnay  l^e  ui'j^ed— tlvuii^h  the  atyuttu^tit  is  one  fititn  vvbicli 
but  fte^'vuty  eonsohitioii  is?  to  ije  detived — that  in  this  respect  young 
toen  and  \xyys  of  ittber  classes  are  often  almost  equally  at  a  loss  in 
leisure  houra,  and  almost  equally  unable  to  read  with  eaae  and 
pleasure.  But  b,niviii|r^  this  conqitu-ison,  which  it  would  nut  W 
uninstruetive  to  |niimie,  it  may  very  truly  Ije  said  that  there  are 
peculiar  *djstaelea  in  the  way  of  a  workiu)^  lad  who  wishes  t^  reiwl 
(in  order  to  piiss  the  time)  for  amusement.  He  has  few  liook^^  or 
none  at  home  ;  luul  if  he  luis  lx>oks.  he  is  hai^dly  likely  to  lie  able  to 
read  withunt  ut term (>t ion  in  a  crowded  kitchen.  To  ^i  U)  a  pubhc 
library  is  to  make  a  great  effort,  nor  are  his  troubles  at  an  end  when 
he  gets  there.  In  faci^  of  a  lai^ge  cataJogue,  a  lioy  is  naturally 
perplexed  ;  he  generally  does  not  know  what  he  wants,  and  if  he 
does,  it  is  not  always  easy  Uy  find  it.  Before  public  hl/rarie*  C4in 
become  as  nsefnl  tLs  they  ought  to  be  for  such  boys,  some  direction 
must  l)e  given  them  in  the  ch<dce  of  liooks,  some  friendly  helj*  niusl 
be  offered  in  tlie  actual  i-eading,  and. not  least  impurtant,  fiu*  better 
provision  must  l)e  made  in  the  reading-rooms  themselves,  A  very 
small  lilirary,  of  a  hutidr**d  nr  hvo  hundi^ed  iNM^ks,  all  acee«Mble 
and  Within  view,  in  chmge  of  an  iiitelligent  and  sympathetic  man, 
who  would  encounige  tlie  l>oy9  tti  liegin  and  continue  a  lioiik,  lUid 
— where  8omex\bnt  serious  reading  might  be  attHQipttfd — H-ould 
suggest  a  sequence  of  Ixioks,  Jintl  trUk  without  jietlantry  alxnit  tbein. 
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would  be  a  greater  lienefit  than  a  library  afocked  with  thouaands 
of  volumes,  all  useful,  and  almoat  ail  untouched* 

Much  more  might  \ye  said  in  extenuation  of  this  general  defect ; 
but  the  ultimate  expl^iation  is  to  be  Bought,  not  in  the  difficulty 
which  such  lioys  experience  in  finding  books*,  but  in  their  disinclina- 
tion to  read. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  there  have  been  two  cardmal  defects 
in  the  elementary  education  which  was  given  to  such  lx)yg  as  we 
have  had  in  mind  ;  in  the  first  place,  that,  with  whatever  generosity 
it  has  l>een  provided,  with  whatever  zeal  and  patience  the  teachers 
have  done  their  work,  the  interest  and  g>inpathy  of  the  pupils  have 
not  been  suflBciently  awakened ;  and  whether  this  conclusion  is 
correct,  or  as  we  would  gladly  belie \'e,  incoirect,  it  is  certainly  the 
conclusion  which  a  very  lai^e  numlier  of  working  Ixiys  and  yoiuig 
men  themselves  reach  when  they  reflect  upon  their  own  school 
days. 

And  secondly,  it  must  we  feai'  be  admitted  that  even  though  in 
the  specific  subjects  \^'hich  make  up  the  school  curriculum  con- 
siderable knowledge  may  have  been  acquired,  yet  this  education 
has  very  largely  failed  to  touch  the  imagination  or  to  help  in  the 
formation  and  preservotion  of  ideals  of  character  and  conduct^ 
ideals  which  exercise  the  most  potent  inflripnce  upon  the  welfare 
not  only  of  the  individual  in  whom  tliey  shoukl  Ije  foimd,  but  also 
upon  the  commimity  to  which  he  telongs.  It  is  fai*  mot^  to  tlie 
consolidating  power  of  such  ideals  upon  the  life  of  a  nation  than  to 
technical  skill  in  the  several  branches  of  industrial  activity  that 
we  have  to  look  for  natural  and  healthy  develojwnent,  for  co-ordi- 
nation of  interests,  for  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  imderstanding 
between  the  different  classes  and  ranks  of  society.  Without 
B|5eeialised  skill  and  training  no  doubt  a  nation  must  be  weak  in 
itself,  and  wholly  imable  to  meet  the  strain  of  foreign  competition, 
but  it  is  nnly  upr>n  the  basis  of  a  general  culture,  which  shall  include 
not  merely  mental,  but  also  moral  and  esthetic  elements  that  the 
fabric  of  the  special  sciences  can  be  properly  and  happily  estab- 
lished. 

If  therefore  we  have  discussed  at  some  length  tlie  value  of  school 
training  as  a  preparation  for  life,  it  is  not  merely  because  of  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject,  but  largely  because  it  is  a  matter 
wliich  must  Ije  carefully  considered  l>efore  we  can  ]>as8  to  the  more 

*  Tlie  librarian  of  a  l>o>8*  club  m  AncLiiits  j^ipplies  us  with  ^otne  useful 
infonnatioii  on  tliw  head.  A  very  good  public  library  is  ^^^thin  easy  reach 
of  most  of  the  uienibfr:?  of  the  cliib,  but.  it  has  been  found  that  tbcy  do  not  use 
it,  and,  in  fact,  do  not  kuon  liow  to  use  it.  The  chib  library,  containing  about 
30t>  volumes  of  boys'  book?*,  and  of  the  greater  novels,  is  constantly  used.  It 
would  ap(M?ar  that  Dickens  and  Henty  are  the  favourite  authors,  but  otliers 
alio  Uiucli  read  are  Scott,  Stevenson,  Kingalou,  and  Marryatt.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  though  plays  of  Shakespeare  seem  very  rarely  to  be  taken  home, 
they  arc  often  to  be  seen  in  f  be  handg  of  the  older  boys  {i.e.,  boys  of  seventeen 
to  twenty  years:;  of  atr^)  in  *he  club  reading-room  itself. 
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special  question  of  the  value  of  school  training  as  a  preparation 
for  the  several  kinds  of  definite  employment  into  which  bo\^  and 
girls  afterwards  enter. 

It  would  be  foolish,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  estimate  this 
value  by  the  capacity  of  the  children  to  turn  what  they  have 
learnt  at  school  into  money.  There  are,  no  doubt,  parents  who  ask 
what  is  tlie  use  of  schoolhig,  and  imply  that  inasmuch  as  a  boy*8 
market  value  is  not  certain  to  be  increased  by  a  longer  stay  at 
school,  there  can  be  no  possible  advantage  in  prolongmg  the  period 
in  which  he  is  only  a  cause  of  expense,  and  contributes  nothing  to 
his  maintenance.  And  it  hardly  needs  saying,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  is  the  prospect  of  their  being  able  immediately  to  earn 
wages,  which  is  die  motive  which  prompts  many  parents  to  ranove 
their  cliildren  at  the  eailiest  possible  moment  from  school.  The 
years  in  which  poverty  presses  most  hardly  upon  the  working- 
class  are  manifestly  those  in  which  the  children  are  all  of  school 
age  or  under  it ;  gradually  as  they  grow  older  and  at  last  peiiiaps 
tliree  or  four  of  them  are  earning  wages,  even  a  poor  family  becomes, 
not  necessarily  a  comfortable  and  well-equipped  household,  but 
yet  one  which  is  drawing  from  several  sources  an  income  lai^ger 
than  that  of  many  men  who  belong  to  what  are  called  the  pro- 
fessional classes.  It  is  not  imnatural  that  such  people  should  ask, 
what  is  the  use  of  education  ;  and  if  they  would  but  modify  it, 
and  enquii'e  what  is  the  good  of  the  education  which  the  children 
are  actually  receiving  the  question  would  become  one  which 
deserves  a  serious  answer. 

Neglecting  the  grosser  consideration  of  monetary  returns, 
it  may  very  reasonably  be  asked  how  far  special  aptitude  for 
school  work  and  s})ecial  proficiency  in  it  affect  (1)  the  nature  of  a 
Ijoy's  or  a  gii-l's  subsequent  employment,  (2)  and  the  success  likely 
to  bo  attained  in  it.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  choice  of  em- 
j)lovinent  boys  (and  in  a  less  marked  degree  girls)  of  the  working- 
class  have,  when  they  leave  school,  a  far  greater  amount  of  freedom 
than  is  common  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  richer  parents; 
for  to  say  nothing  of  the  barriers  set  in  the  way  of  certain  pro- 
fessions and  callings  by  the  sometimes  foolish  sentiment  and  pre- 
judice of  the  latter  class,  it  is  certainly  true  that  it  is  in  general 
easier  for  the  children  of  the  working-class  to  obtain  emplojTnent 
than  for  their  aj)parently  more  well  to-do  neighboui-s.  Indeed,  in 
most  trades  represented  in  this  district,  the  difticulty  is  not  for  bovs 
and  ^irls  to  obtain  einj)lo\inent,  but  for  employers  to  find  lx)ys  and 
p^irls  ;  with  the  result  that  in  most  instances  it  is  quite  imiK)S8ible 
for  employers  of  labour,  without  incurring  some  immediate  incon- 
veniciu'f*  and  j)erhajis  loss,  even  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  to  exact 
any  definite  standard  of  school  attaimnent  from  candidates  who 
seek  situations  iji  theii*  service.  Boys  and  girls  must  no  doubt 
keep  their  eyes  and  ears  ()})en  ;  they  must  take  the  trouble  to 
present  themsehes  at  the  right  time  and  place  when  they  aro 
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seeking  aii  engagement ;  but  if  they  are  prepared  for  tiie  effort, 
chiefly  an  effort  of  detennination,  which  this  involves,  and  are 
ready  to  undertake  work,  tliey  can  find  work  of  one  kind  or  another, 
however  well  or  ill  they  may  have  acquitted  tliemaelves  at  school. 
If,  however,  tlaese  toys  have  a  large  range  of  clioice  it  is  very 
seldom  that  they  delibarately  choose  an  occupation.  Tliey  are 
guided  hy  accident  and  circumstance,  rather  than  by  preference 
and  taste.  What  most  of  them  want  is,  not  to  become  crafts- 
men  in  this  or  that  particular  industry,  hut  to  eani  wages ;  and 
this  is  what,  their  parents  want  for  thera  ;  and  neither  boys  nor 
parents  look  beyond  the  needs  of  the  present  moment. 

It  is  very  mstiaictive  to  watch  the  steps  which  a  boy  takes  in 
■ch  of  work-   He  ajmounces  to  his  parents  tliat  he  is  going  to  look 
work,  or  they  tell  h*m  !ie  must  do  so,  and  he  sets  off  without 
consideration  to^vnward  looking  out  for  whatever  may  offer. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  first  phice  he  hits  uikhi  is  a  goods  ware- 
house of  some  railway  company.  He  walks  iiito  tlie  agent's  office 
and  asks  if  any  "  nippei-s  ''  are  wanted.  Tlie  work^f  the  nip|)er 
is  rough,  but  not  unpleasant.  He  has  to  look  after  tlie  goods  ou 
a  lorry  wliilo  the  carter  goes  into  the  vai'ious  houses  at  which  he 
must  call,  llie  nipper  must  l>e  able  to  read  well  enough  to  make 
out  readily  the  addiesses  njion  the  packages,  and  to  write  legibly, 
for  he  has  often  to  make  out  consignment  notes.  Ho  must  have 
these  two  qualifications,  Init  no  special  look-out  is  made  for  smart 
toys,  though  some  companies  (as  e.g.  tJie  I^ondon  and  North- 
Westeni)  will  not  accept  in  this  capacity  boys  who  iiave  not  passed 
the  Sixth  Standard,  This  work  is  less  i>opulm^  with  toys  than  it 
used  to  l)o  only  a  few  years  ago.  In  Manchester,  at  any  rate,  we 
leaiTi  that  t!ie  railway  companies  are  always  in  wmit  uf  nippers. 
and  the  demund  for  theoi  far  exceeds  tlve  supply.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  iuiismuch  as  (not  to  ajieak  of  the  character  of  the  work, 
which  we  wiaifd  have  thought  likely  to  please  yoimg  boys)  tlie  rate 
of  wages  was  raised  a  few  yeai^s  ago  from  53.  to  Gs.  a  week  to  Ix^in 
with — the  result  of  a  strilio  on  the  j>art  of  the  boys*  A  toy, 
therefore,  who  applies  for  one  of  these  posts,  is  likely  to  get  it 
witliout  much  difficulty  or  delay.  Tlie  disadvantages  of  tlie 
]x»sitiou  appear  later ;  for  a  boy  is  seldom  retained  as  a  nipper  after 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  a  carter  is  not  usually  appointed 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  interval  tot^veen  these  ages 
is  Uie  most  troublesome  time  to  such  youths.  They  may  get  some 
rough  work  on  the  railway  station  ;  they  may  become  goods 
porters,  but  there  is  no  certain  prospect,  no  continuity  up<m  which 

*  This  .^itrike  took  plarp  in  November,  1S99.  tTp  to  that  time  nippers 
ben:iiu  with  a  wage  of  'is.  a  we<^k,  to  l)«  raised  to  6«.  at  thi*  vud  of  a  year  a 
service,  and  to  Ts.  at  the  end  of  a  seeond  year.  By  their  strike  they  ^air>ed  the 
follovvm^^  iAitxns :  iM'^^iiiniiif:  at  f>8.,  they  were  to  !>*'  ad\aneed  after  three 
motiUis'  service  to  Os.,  and  after  another  twelvemonth  to  7s*.,  the  maxiinuq^ 
wage  ;  they  alao  secured  certain  changes  in  the  hours  of  work. 
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they  can  redcon.  and  many  of  them  fall  out  of  their  first  employ* 
ment  without  having  learnt  anything  which  will  help  them  eitho' 
in  finding  or  in  prosecuting  a  new  oc<!upation*  The  woris,  however, 
while  it  lasts  b  good ;  it  is  done  in  the  open  air ;  and  though  the 
hours  are  long  (generally  twelve  hours  a  day),  those  who  enter  upon 
it  seem  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  clear  that  except  in  the  two  points  which 
we  have  named  a  boy  s  schoolwork  does  not  definitely  assist  him 
in  this  occupation  ;  and  though  some  companies  make  the  pm- 
vision  to  which  we  have  referred*  it  is  curious  to  note  that  others, 
by  whom  no  such  restinction  is  placed  upon  the  selection  of  candi* 
dates  for  this  emplo\Tnent,  maintain  that  a  boy's  smartness  and 
general  usefulness  bear  no  relation  whatever  to  his  record  at  school. 

But  let  us  turn  to  another  kind  of  occupation.  A  boy  ma}'  tlunk 
the  work  of  a  nipper  too  rough,  and  the  hoiu^  too  long  for  him. 
and  decide  to  become,  if  he  can,  an  office  l>oy.*  More  often  bb 
decision  is  made  ahnost  mechanically,  if  he  hapt>en3  at  the  beginning 
of  his  searc^i  for  eniploymejit  to  sen  a  notice,  **  Office  boy  wanted;  * 
Tills  worii  again  has  its  special  attractions.  The  office  boy  begins 
his  day  later,  and  ends  it  eailier  tluvn  the  nipper.  If  he  gets  a  small 
wage  (commonly  53,  a  week,  at  first)  his  work  is  light.  He  sweeps 
the  office,  runs  errands,  copies  letters,  keeps  a  stamp  account,  and 
liis  duties  are  over.  Moreover — ^and  this  coimts  for  more  than  a 
little  with  many  boys — his  work  can  be  done  in  Ids  Sunday  clothes ; 
it  gives  some  sort  of  social  distinction,  for  13  it  not  the  first  step 
towards  a  clerkship?  and  he  has  longer  holida^^  than  many  of  hii 
friends  who  tread  humbler  paths.  Tlie  forecast  is  generally  more 
brilliant  than  the  retrospect.  In  a  large  office,  with  many  depart- 
ments, a  boy  has  no  doubt  a  fair  chance  of  promotion  ;  but  where 
otily  two  ifV  three  clerks  are  employed,  vacancies  are  not  likely  to 
occur  at  all  frequently,  and  l>y  the  time  the  office  boy  has  groiMi 
out  of  the  clothes  antl  the  rather  cliildish  ideals  with  which  he  ^ 
started,  he  discovers  that  his  wages  have  reached  their  poor  maxi-  fl 
mum,  that  his  employer  would  be  contented  with  the  services  of 
a  new  boy  who  woidJ  begin  again  at  the  bottom,  and  that  the 
clerks  on  whose  decay  and  decease  he  had  so  confidently  reckoned, 
RtiU  live.    And  he  sets  out  once  more  to  become  he  knows  not  what. 

We  have  made  very  numerous  enquiries  both  among  em- 
ployers who  use  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  clerks  and 
lM)ys,  and  of  others  who  ne^d  only  a  small  staff,  as  to  the 
qualifications  ^\'hicli  these  boys  should  possess.  They  ought  to 
be  able  to  read  and  WTite  well,  and  to  use  the  simpler  rul(*s  of  jirith- 
raetic  with  ease  and  rapidity.  Here  one  would  suppose  that  th« 
training  of  the  schools  would  certainly  prove  of  practical  vtJue. 
But  what  we  are  told  by  many  employers,  who  agree  in  nothing 
else,  is  that  though  thp  boys  can  read  and  \\Tite  and  do  theii"  siimaf 
wpI!  enough  to  have  passed  with  credit  from  their  schools,  their 

*  Tim  section  has  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Elijah  Helm,  Secretary  of  the 
Manchester  Chamh^r  of  Commerce,  who  endorses  the  opinion  cxpremd  in  it. 
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genenJ  iutelUgenoe  is  so  little  developed  that  thoy  can  seldom 
perform  any  of  these  operations  satisfiictonly  in  circumstaiiGea 
with  which  they  are  unfamiliar .  They  cannot  make  theinaelvea 
generally  n^eful ;  they  are  unable  to  pick  up  infonnation  as  they 
go  about  their  work  ;  they  lack  initiative  and  \Tgour  of  mind  • 

*  The  following  letters,  which  we  have  leave  to  publiah,  put  tlie  matter 
with  cieamejis  and  cogency  : — 

Aytoun  Street,  Manchester, 

13th  March,  1901. 

"  My  Dear  Sm»— I  have  been  very  busy,  and  must  apologise  for  the  delay 
in  ansT^ering  your  note  of  the  7th  inst .  When  we  want  a  hoy  in  the  w^arehouse 
we  test  bini  oiirselveH,  and  often  tind  that,  though  he  ha^  pasc^ed  a  hi^h  standard, 
he  can  neither  write  dect^ntly  or  s]k41  correctly,  nor  work  very  simple  calcu- 
lationis  ncatiy  and  w  ithont  errors.  Real  I  y  pootl  writing  is  very  rare.  Personally 
I  should  pay  no  attention  to  *  standard, '  If  a  hoy  has  got  the  ihrte  U*s 
correctly,  and  with  facility,  and  has  good  physique  and  general  intelligence 
he  can  soori  learri  buj!iiness. 

If  I  wanted  a  l»oy  to  be  trained  for  a  leading  position  I  shonld  prefer  one 
from  the  chissical  side  of  tlie  grammar  school.  Tlie  worst  boy  of  all  is  one 
who  can  neither  write,  spell,  nor  do  sums  correctly,  but  wlio  has  a  smattering 
of  so-called  science. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  remarks  of  Mr,  I.  Levenstein  on  p.  9  of 
to-day's  Gttardmn,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce^ 
I  agree  with  everything  he  said. — I  am,  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Edward  Donneh. 

E.  T.  Cainpagnac,  Esq. 
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68  and  78>  Bindloss  Chambers, 

4,  Chapel  Walks,  Manchester. 

nth    March,    1903. 
C.  E.  B.  Russell,  Esq, 

Dear  Sib,^ — Being  only  a  small  employer  of  labour,  and  that  labour  only 
being  amongst  girls,  I  fee!  diffident  in  expressing  toy  opinion  upon  the  subject 
upon  which  we  spoke  a  day  or  two  since,  but  as  you  desii-ed  me  to  do  so,  I 
will  endeavour  to  em  hotly  my  ideas  in  letter  fonn. 

When  asked  if,  in  my  opinion,  the  girls  who  come  to  me  from  the  Board 
Schools,  as  apprentices  to  T>'pe™ting,  are  well  etpiipped  by  the  instruction 
they  have  there  received,  I  must  say  emphatically  'VNo.*'  I  consider 
my  business  is  one  that  is  an  excellent  test  as  to  tliis.  A  knowledge  of 
^ranmiar,  punctuation,  orthography,  simple  facts  in  history,  a  alight  know- 
ledge of  geograpliy,  and,  alwive  all,  some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  very  ordinary 
English  words  is  necessary,  and  in  all  these  points  I  hnd  the  larger  percentage 
of  girls  who  come  to  me  are  w^oefully  deficient-  But  there  is  another  point 
in  which  1  consider  they  fail  even  more,  and  that  is  the  ability  to  apply  to 
their  work  the  reasoning  and  deductive  faculties  they  must  necessarily  possess. 
Tbeir  minds,  I  feel  sure,  are  well  stored  with  facts,  but  they  resemble  a  box 
wnth  its  contents  in  siich  disorder  that  nothing  is  forthcoming  when  required, 
I  am  not  competent  to  suggest  even  what  the  remedy  should  be  for  this  state 
uf  things,  but  in  my  humble  opinion  it  might  be  better  if  more  time  and 
attention  were  given  to  training  tetochers  how  to  teach,  in  impR^ssing  upon  them 
the  necessity  that  their  scholars  should  get  a  firm  mental  grasp  of  the  irwamng 
of  what  they  are  taught,  Ix^  that  ever  so  small.  If  this  were  so,  one  would 
not  have  to  tell  of  a  little  cliild  going  Ijonje  to  her  mother,  and  repeating  as 
part  of  the  text  taught  her  tliai  day  at  school,  **  They  shall  live  in  a  pariali ''{ 

Yours  faithfully, 

Marv  McLachlan, 
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What  was  observed  in  regard  to  the  work  of  nippers  is  also  tm^ 
of  the  work  of  oflice  boys.    A  strong  and  widely  felt  dislike 
office  work  is  now  to  be  noticed  among  boys  of  the  working  da 
Formerly  it  was  not  unusual  when  such  a  position  w^as  advi 
for  thirty  or  forty  api>hcant3  to  present  themselves*     Ileeentlyl 
not  a  few  instances  have  been  brought  ^\'ithin  our  oma  notice^ 
and  the  observation  U  coniinned  by  what  we  leam  tronx  varic 
Boui'ces — in   wliich    advertisements   offering   enijJo}Tnent   of  thid 
kind  have  not  met  wifch  a  single  response.     Tliere  may  be  a  fashi*.t| 
in  these  things,  but  the  knowledge,  or  at  any  i-ate  the  suspictc 
which  boys  entertain,  that  the  work  of  an  office  boy  (never  highljj 
paid)  will  probably  lead  on  to  notliing  better,  is  the  main  cause  ! 
tliis  ciiange,  ~ 

The  characteristic  induslry  ui  this  tlLsti^ict  is  uf  course,  that 
weaving  and  spinning  ;  and  it  is  one  in  which  gii4s  are  employi'd 
in   lai^rpr  numbers   tlum    boys.     Begimiing  under   the  htilf^tim^ 
system  (which  goes  very  far  to  undo  the  good  eflfects  of  achooi 
life)  us  a  tenter  (or  assistant  to  a  weaver),  the  young  hand 
gradually  advanced  to  tlie  charge  of  one  or  two,  or  perhaps  fo 
loomn,   luid   then    no   further  progress  is  possible ;  for  the 
reqiui'ed   in   the   operation   is  provided  by  the  machine  and  nc 
by   the   employee,   who  at   best,  and  from  first  to  last,  is  onlj 
following  and  attejiding  to  it.    There  is  Uttle  room  for  initiative  k 
the  work  of  t!ie  weaver  ;  a  sufficient  manual  dexterity  is  all  tba 
is  rnther  demanded  or  given.     Foremen  and  managers   are  few; 
and  their  positions  are  often  her  'ditary,  descending  from  fathe 
to  son.     But    for  the   great  majority  of    the  operatoi-s.  who 
unable  for  many  causes  to  adopt  such  a  course,  there  is  no  hop 
of  (!ontiimou3  progi^ess.    A  very  striking  commentary  on  the  result 
of  this  system  was  made  to  us  by  a  well-informed  foremaiit  and 
was  confirmed   by  his  employer,  the  ouTier  of  a  lai'ge  mill ;  hd 
said  that  improvements  in  the  method  of  weaving,  and  in 
construction  of  the  machmes,  are  hardly  ever  suggested  by  thi 
weavei-s  themselves.     They  come  from  engineers  and  manufact 
of  weaving  macliinery.     Working  men   wiU  not  agree  without 
muiTuur  to  this  doctrine  ;  they  maintain  on  the  contrary  that  such 
improvements    tui    are  oflVred    by  themselves  or  their  collciigi.i^ 
are  either  rudicided   and  set  aside,  or  else  appropriated   by   theid 
official  superiors.     But  they  will  admit  that  it  is  at  best  but  nu^i^lj 
tliat  such  suggestions  come  from  those  who  might  well  beexi>ect4i 
to  think  carefidly  about  tlieir  work  and   to  devise  means  of  ini^ 
proviug  it*     There  ai^e  still   many] workpeople  who    look  witi 
alarm  at  the  exlerision    of  the  use  of   meehaDical  contrivance 
and  one  bean?  that  thei*e  are  those  who  even  do  what  tliey  en 
to  hinder  their  adoption  and  spoil  their  work.    Tkey  are  clemi^ 

*  In  the  United  States  employers  are  much  more  ready  than  ihcy  app 
to  be  m  England  to  encourage  the  suggestion  of  improvementa  by  their  wc 
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miifled  by  an  ecooomical  fallacy.  There  ia  nevertheless  an  element 
o!  truth  and  justice  in  the  opinion  which  they  thus  uo justly  and 
untruly  express.  There  is  often  Ittss  co-operation  between  the 
nianapjer  and  the  operatives  of  a  mill  than  bet\\^een  a  good  carter 
and  his  horse  ;  and  there  can  be  no  tpimtion  that  when  a  machine 
eomea  to  do  the  work  uot  of  the  limnaji  hand,  but  of  the  hiunan 
brain,  the  hand  that  tends  it  will  become  less  than  mechanical 
(for  it  ia  subordinate  to  a  machiae).  and  it  will  move  with  lesis 
and  less  intelligence.  But  it  ia  thLi  position  of  subordination 
to  a  machine  which  the  weaver  takes,  and  we  must  not  wonder, 
"Nvhen  this  is  recognised  to  be  the  case,  that  his  empioyer  cares  very 
little  about  his  intelligence,  and  knows  nothin^;]^  of  his  school 
attainments.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for,  while  such  a  state 
of  things  lasts,  is  that  the  lessons  of  school  shall  ha\^e  been  so 
invigorating  and  quickening  as  to  resbt  the*  deadening  influence 
which  tlie  daily  cmjjloyment  must  inevitably  have  upon  the  mind 
of  the  worker,  and  give  him  tlie  spiiit  tmd  the  Icnowledge  with 
which  to  turn  to  good  account  his  scanty  leisure.  But  such  a  hope 
is  built  upon  the  most  unsubstantial  groimds. 

To  take  yet  another  instance.    A  very  lai^e  number  of  boys 


people.  An  example,  wliich  miglit  \> ith  advantage  be  largely  followed  iu 
E»i gland,  is  set  by  Messrs.  K.  Woml  and  Co,  I/miited,  of  Salford  (The  Ocean 
Iron  Works).  Here  a  lx?x  h  provided  for  sn^frcstions  from  the  workmen  : 
it  13  opened  every  motitli^  and  a  prize  of  5s.  is  off e red  for  the  beat  suggestion, 
wJiether  acted  on  or  not.  If  the  suggestion  ia  acted  on  a  six^cial  arrangement 
h  made  with  the  man  whu  made  it. 

A  similar  practice  obtains  at  tlic  works  of  Me^isrs.  Cad  bury. 

*  Cf,  Adam  Smitfu  W&tlth  of  Xrtiions  (Bottk  V.,  Chap.  I.,  part  iii.)  *'  Of 
the  Expend  of  the  histitutioiia  for  the  J^ducation  of  Youth  "  : — '*  In  the 
progress  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  employment  of  the  far  greater  part 
of  those  who  Uvc  by  labour,  that  is,  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  comes 
to  be  confined  to  a  few  very  simple  operations  ;  frequently  to  one  or  two. 
Hut  tlic  imdersLandings  of  the  frreater  part  giNen  are  neceasarily  formed 
by  tlieir  ortlinary  employments.  The  man  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  per- 
forming a  few  simple  operations,  of  which  the  effects,  too,  are,  perhaps, 
always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  tlie  same,  has  no  occasion  to  exert  his  under- 
standing, or  to  exercise  his  invention  in  fintUng  out  expedients  for  removing 
difficulties  which  never  occur.  He  naturally  lase^.  therefore,  the  habit  of 
such  exertion,  and  generally  becomes  as  stupid  and  ignorant  as  it  L§  possible 
for  a  human  creature  to  become.  The  torpor  of  his  mind  renders  him  not 
only  incapable  of  relishing  or  l>earing  a  part  in  any  rational  conversation* 
but  of  conceiving  any  generous,  noble,  or  tender  sentiment,  and  consequently 
of  forming  any  just  judgment  of  many,  even  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  pnvate 
life,  .  *  His  dexterity  at  his  own  particular  trade  seenis,  in  this  manner^ 
to  be  acquired  at  the  expense  of  his  intellectual,  social,  and  martial  viruics, 
But  in  every  improve<l  and  civilbed  society  this  is  the  state  into  which  the 
labouring  poor,  that  is,  the  great  body  of  the  peo])le,  must  m^ccHsarily  hill, 
uoleas  Qovenmieiit  takes  some  pauis  to  prevent  it." 
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a  w«geol30i. 
daamppomUA.  It  b 
Ibe  vivk ;  the  donsod  far  bqr 
[  A  bof  need  bare  oeither  m  wpmuBj 
{mhMl  is  oftoi  a  dtolmiMming 
tfafl  wtirk,  and  tbat  ol,  lei  w  ttj. 
nt  on  Ilia  faadu  in  ntdet  to  make  mvt  o 
aibmtled,  he  find*  thai  be  li  set  to  tame 
k  ioriio  iiitell^enee  wbatrnv,  raeepl  pcriiafi 
id  the  1IMM9I  kiwi  or  wbidi  deoundi  m>  Bile  nteH^geoee  liMt 
all  that  needi  to  be  teemi  for  its  proper  diediaige  is  very  quiddx 
goft.  At  Ibit  wofk  be  remains  v^tk  after  week,  and  year  alter 
bia  mind  donnant  while  his  hacda  are  moving  with  the 
and  Ifa0  ddbeaa  erf  an  eDgme*  and  by  the  Ume  heh» 
readied  the  age  aft  wbidi  he  thcra^l  be  dumld  be  worth  a  better 
wage^  he  dnocmr^  that  except  in  ^jsacal  fttimgtfi  aod  eodurance, 
be  ia  of  no  more  vahie  eilber  to  his  emplr#jerB  or  to  himself  than 
be  was  on  the  day  be  began  his  work.  He  is  in  fact  in  a  wons 
position  than  be  heU  txHir  or  &vb  years  {x^riousty  ;  for  his  mind 
is  heaTier  and  mnvea  kaa  readily.  Nor  is  the  case  better  of  those 
boys  who  show  aome  special  proficiency  in  the  particular  operatioD 
to  whiefa  tfaey  are  at  Brat  set.  For  they  are  only  too  often  made 
to  devote  thanseU-es  excluai%'ely  to  that,  and  so  while  they  may 
aeipiii^  a  truly  marvelloiis  dexterity  in  it,  they  have  no  general 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  fimi  to  which  they  belong,  nor  evei^ 
any  noUon  of  the  part  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  piece  of  work  ptifl 
duced  by  their  awn  hands  in  the  particular  machine  of  which  i^ 
is  to  lie  a  portion. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  an  employer  may  make  an  iinniediate 
profit  out  of  such  a  8}-«tem  as  tiiis.    The  whole  work  is  minutely 
subHlivicled,  and  the  fragnienta  of  it  are  made  with  remarkable 
speed  and  perfection  by  the  special  operatives  in  chat^e  of  each, 
and,    moreover,   work    of  this   kind  is  cheaply  bought.     But  i^ 
should  be  equally   obvious   that  such  an  aiTangenient,  howeve^ 
profitable  it  may    Km?    at   once    and   for   the  individual  tirm,  is 
djsasti*ous  in  its  consequences,  tii-st  upon  the  intelUgence  of  th^ 
lJ4?ople  employed  in  it,  and  next  upon  tlie  ijenerul  development  ofl 


tlie   iuduHtry   in   question, 
upon    the    country    itself  in 


and  last,   and  most  important  of  alT,' 
which   induatry  is  carried  on  in  so 


^ 
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paltry  a  spii'it.  In  this  respect  a  small*  ironworks  or  ejigineer- 
works  is  often  far  su|>erior  to  the  great  firms,  A  boy 
leogaged  in  a  small  shop,  where  only  a  few  workpeople  are  em- 
ployed, gets  a  wider  experience,  inasmuch  as  he  lx>th  attempta 
aore  kmds  of  work  with  his  own  hands,  and  has  ojiportimities 
[>f  watching  the  work  of  his  comrades*  Mor-eover,  his  work  is 
more  likely  to  Ije  done  in  the  presence  anil  under  the  eye  of  the 
foreman  in  chai-ge  of  tlie  whole  system  of  manufacture,  and  thua 
he  Ijoth  msensiljly  acquires  a  wider  view^  than  is  possible  to  a  boy 
w^ho  sees  nothing  hut  what  is  in  his  owti  handa,  and  gets  iostiuction 
as  he  proceeds.  The  contrast  is  sharply  drawn  in  the  followmg 
extract  from  a  letter  sent  us  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gray,  who  can 
apeak  with  autliority  on  tlie  matter.     Mi'*  Gray  writes  ; — 

With  regard  to  the  educAtioii  of  Ikdjs  who  work  at  cnf^inocriag,  I  ihiiik 
thfife  in  no  coiiiparlsijri  iii  the  value  of  the  etluctitioti  a  boy  gets  in  a  am  all 
general  and  jobbing  work^^  as  coin|)ared  with  that  he  u*tU  in  a  large  works. 

hi  the  large  works  he  is  put  on  to  aomc  rough  work,  and  at)  soon  aa  he 
dhows  any  aplitmle  for  any  particular  kind  of  work,  he  is  kept  at  it  instead 
of  beitig  put  oo  to  all  sorts  of  jobs^  sla  he  would  be  in  a  small  work.^.  Thia  is, 
of  course,  profitable  for  the  business,  but  tlie  training  and  education  ol 
the  boy  pnictically  ceases. 

In  the  small  work«,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a  place  employing  perhapj  a  dozen 
men  and  boys,  a  boy  is  at  finjt  put  on  to  the  roiigheat  work>  but  from  time 


•  Some  large  firms,  it  xn  true,  provide  technical  and  other  clasiies  for  tlieir 
joung  workpeople,  or  insist  on  their  attending  similar  classes  provided  by 
pubHc  anthorttie,H.  At  the  Openaliaw  Lads'  Club,  connected  with  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Crossley  Brothers,  the  foMow^in^  classes  are  held  : — 

Monday •  7.30-9.30  pj:u  Applied    Mechanics   (Elementary),    Machine 

Drawing  (Elementary). 

Tuesday.  S-0*30  p.m.  Shorthand  (advanced)  and  Typewriting, 

7.30-a;jO  p.m.  Arithmetic  (advanced), 
do.        (elementary). 

8*30-^        p.n»,  Reading. 

Wedneaduy,    7,30-D       p.m.  Building  Construction. 

,  „  Meiimii-ation  (with  use  of  instrument!?), 

„  „  Cieometrical,  Ircehaiid,  and  Model  Drawing. 

,,  „  Book-keeping. 

'fliursday.        7Jia-8.30  p.m.  Arithmetic  (elementary). 
8.30-9       p.m.  Heading. 
7.30-8       p.m.  Itfacbiiie  Drawing   (elementary), 

„        „  Mensuration, 

8     -9.30  p.m.  Sliorthand  (elemefitary). 

Friday*  7.30-0       p.m.  Geometry  O-lementary). 

7.30-8.30  p.m.  Writing  and  Omiposition  (advanced). 
do.  (elementary). 

Tbcre  arc,  in  addition,  classes  for  Wood-carving,  Fretwork,  French,  and 
Singing,  and  the  Violin,  as  \^  ell  as  for  Oyionastics. 
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to  time  he  gets  a  turn  at  something  requiring  a  little  skill,  and  if  lie  shows 
aptitude,  ho  gets  a  turn,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  business  at  ri  ^rral 
variety  of  thirigs  ;   not  only  so»  but  owini?  to  the  small  size  o'<  «  in 

which  he  works  and  the  absence  of  special  deparUnents,  he  ah  the 

opix>rtunity  for  observing  how  everytinng  on  a  job  is  done,  not  nicrt^ly  a 
small  portion  of  it,  and  thu3  he  gets  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  m  a  whole, 
and  a  grasp  of  the  relations  of  the  various  parts*  of  the  work  and  tbelr  inter 
dejiendenc^.  This  the  boy  in  the  large  works  fails  to  get,  aiid  thi*  moeil 
iniiHM-tant  education  is  lost.  For  the  higher  positions  which  an  oniinary 
hoy  can  fairly  Iiope  to  attain  to»  such  as  foreman,  head  foreman^  and  njan^^Tr 
of  a  small  works,  he  must  have  a  practical  aci|uaintancc  with  cverythinK 
which  falls  within  his  department,  and  the  wider  his  knowledge  of  allitti 
matters  m  other  departments,  the  more  valuable  he  ia  ;  but  even  Uw  the 
ordinary  mechanic,  such  as  a  turner,  or  planer,  or  smith,  a  fair  knowledge 
of  xvhat  other  men  have  to  do  and  how  it  is  done  makes  hira  a  mudi  more 
valuable  workman  than  one  without  such  knowledge,  because  such  kmm- 
leilge  enables  him  to  save  cither  his  own  or  someone  else's  time  by  doing 
what  13  e**sential  with  tlie  rciir/isitc  accuracy,  and  doiTig  unimportant  ^ork 
with  only  that  amount  of  care  which  is  wanted,  instead  of  spending  tioic 
iti  doing  liigh-clas4  work  when  only  rough  work  is  needed. 

Then  again,  the  boy  in  a  am*dl  works  has  to  work  against  difficult ics, 
and  make  shift  with  inferior  or  ill-adapted  apphanocs,  and  secis  othcrH  doing 
the  same,  and  is  thu*^  thrown  back  on  his  own  resources  and  mother  wit ; 
that  wit  is  developed  instead  of  lying  dormant  or  even  being  crushed,  as  it 
is  in  large  works,  where  everything  has  been  ready  cut  and  dried  by  oihen, 
who  he  thinks  know  so  much  more  than  he  does  that  it  would  be  utlnr  pnt- 
Sinn pt ion  for  him  to  try  and  make  any  impFovements. 

Then  again,  it  often  happens  that  the  foreman,  or  perhaps  the  master 
himself,  who  is  his  own  foreman  in  a  small  works,  ia  a  man  of  much  more 
intelligence  and  originaUty  than  the  foicman  ui  a  large  works  witli  whom 
a  hoy  would  have  to  do,  Thb  is  due  to  the  greater  subdivision  of  lalnjur 
requiring  foremen  and  head  foremen.  In  the  small  works  there  is  only 
0!ie  foreman,  and  he  must  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  be  better  llian 
tin*  average  foreman  in  a  large  works.  Thus  the  boy  in  the  dmall  wnrks 
is  brought  into  contact  with  a  superia*  man  than  in  the  large  one,  as  a 
rule. 

The  effect  upon  the  employee's  niindof  the  sub-diviaion  of  work 
ill  large  firtna  is  brought  out,  we  think,  very  well  in  the  following 
statenients  written  for  us  by  a  young  man  engaged  in  one  of  them 

in  Manchester. 

**  I  commenced  work  at  eleven  as  aninper  boy,  and  for  a  time  enjoredtlie 
benefits  of  open  air  and  good  hcaltli.  It  needs  but  little  educatiim  for  this 
occupation.  If  you  are  able  to  read  and  write  a  Uttle,  it  is  suHicient.  Tlie 
biggest  dunces  in  the  class  were  all  nipper  boys,  with  few  e\  for 

they  were  too  young  to  start  in  a  w  orkihop,  mi  til  they  were  ;  r  ars 

of  age,  T  often  recogaiae  some  of  our  dunces,  as  lon-y  drixeri.  In  intl, 
tlio  greatest  dunce  the  school  then  had  is  now  a  lorry  driver.  I  enjoyed 
this  occupation  immensely  until  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  then  1 
went  in  the  iron  foundry.  There  are  several  iron  foundries  in  Manchrsicr, 
but  they  eadi  one  have  their  own  particular  class  of  work,  whicf  '  mu- 
acture.    The  one  I  am  employe^l  at  manufactures  cotton  n  A 

cotton  machine  is  mostly  composed  of  small  parts,  which  wlien  tiUi  ( , 
c^implete  the  macliine.    My  occupation  is  making  w^hat  arc  call 
These  the  moulders  plac^  in  dilTerent  parts  of  their  moukb,  and  so  lurui 
various  cavities.    I  find  it  very  tedious  at  times,  on  account  of  having  the 
same  class  of  work  to  do  day  after  day.    No  active  brain  power  is  neceasary, 
lor  the  making  of  theae  cJaaa  ol  cores.    We  are  like  a  human  machiDe^  worUfi^ 
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on  day  after  day  in  our  monotonous  task.  And  being  monotonous  I  cannot 
take  much  interest  in  it.  The  moulders  we  work  for  are  on  piece-work. 
Tbey  get  so  much  per  cwt,,  and  although  we  (the  coremakers)  are  supposed 
to  be  on  day  work»  we  find  it  very  often  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  keep  upj 
with  them,  for  the  average  coremakers  in  our  class  of  work  number  about 
3  per  cent,  to  that  of  moulders.  In  oiu*  clikss  of  work  education  is  unnecessary. 
A  man  that  has  no  education  can  get  on  equally  as  \^■ell  with  his  work  as  a 
man  that  has  a  good  one.  I  go  to  work  at  six  o  clock  in  the  morning,  and 
1  am  supposed  to  leave  off  at  half -past  five  at  night.  But  on  account  of 
the  moulders  beiug  on  piecework  %ve  are  obliged  to  work  overtime  almost 
every  nighty  and  often  until  very  late,  so  that  they  can  have  some  cures 
to  start  with  the  next  morning.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  do  this, 
for  as  the  cores  are  made  of  sand,  and  have  to  he  dried  by  means  of  a  large 
stove,  it  ia  some  time  before  they  are  ready  for  use.  Working  overtime  I 
find  a  great  disaiivantage  to  me,  for  it  deprives  me  of  the  opportunity  of 
learning  at  the  night  school  many  things  I  would  much  like  to  leanu  1  had 
the  opportunity  the  tirst  two  seasons,  I  thiidw  it  was,  that  we  had  a  nighl| 
school  at  the  club.  Work  was  slack  and  I  was  not  working  late.  1  entered 
the  geography  class,  and  the  ambulance  class,  hi»tli  seasons.  Neitlier  of 
these  subjects  were  taught  us  at  the  day  achooL  In  the  geography  class 
I  was  succeddful  in  wintiing  the  first  prize  both  seatn>ns,  although  there  uere 
lads  in  the  class  that  had  been  taught  it  at  the  day  school.  In  the  ^imbulance 
class  I  managed  to  pass  my  exaraiuation  the  first  season,  but  in  the  second] 
season  I  was  successful  in  wiiuuug  a  certificate.  But  now  1  have  to  work 
too  late  to  join  any  class.  You  must  excuse  this  small  diversion,  and  1  will 
return  again  to  the  foundry. 

Education  is  aL^u  unneces:iary  to  moulders  in  o\ir  brauch  of  the  trade  ;  I 
should  say  over  W  per  cent,  make  only  what  is  called  small  work,    Ko  braiai 
power  id  needed  in  this  class  of  work  ;  it  is  simply  practice.    They  soon  gall 
mto  it  when  they  start  as  youths,  and  then  tliey  conunence  very  soon  to  rattle 
at  it^  as  it  were,  like  so  many  madmen,  to  make  as  much  money  as  Uh*! 
possihly  can,  up  to  the  usual  time  ol  leaving  work.    They  undoubtedly  wort 
very  hartl^  not  because  they  take  any  great  interest  in  their  work,  not  it  (fo 
there  are  so  very  few  of  them  ever  want  to  work  o\  ertime)  ;  it  is  simply  beeana 
they  try  to  earn  as  much  money  a  a  they  can,  as  I  said  before,  up  to  the  usual  j 
time  of  leaving  work.     I  know  for  a  fact  two  or  three  moulders  that 
acknowledged  to  be  as  good  moulders  as  we  ha^e,  and  they  ai-e  very  ignoranll 
as  regards  education.    One  of  them  I  know,  who  is  a  very  good  moulder  and  J 
makes  the  moat  difficult  part  of  machinery  there  is  to  be  made  on  the  cotton  ' 
machine,  called  the  mule.    He  would  have  been  the  foreman  now  if  he  had 
been  able  to  read  and  '^vrite,  when  lie  was  asked  to  accept  the  position.    This 
certainly  would  have  been  a  benefit  to  him,  but  still,  on  the  other  haiid,| 
althoug}i  he  cannot  read  or  write,  lie  certainly  is  none  tfie  worse  olT  i\s  regarda 
being  a  good  moulder.     I  aim  know  several  moulders  that  are  fairly  well 
educated,  and  they  don't  sf^vm  to  be  any  better  off  than  the  rest  of  the  men  ; 
tliey  are  no  better  mouKlerf',  and  they  eani  no  more  money.    One  man  I  knmv 
in  particular,  a  very  steady  man,  a  good  man,  and  a  man  that  13  \evy  well 
educated  (that  is,  considenng  he  has  to  work  as  a  moulder  for  his  living),| 
He  was  nnmmated  as  a  representative  for  the  City  Council,  m  a  etrtistituencyl 
in  Manchester  ;  he  put  up  as  a  laboiu*  candidate,  but  he  wns  unfortunately 
Unsuc4:cssfu1.    He  was  thrown  out  of  work  some  time  ago,  along  with  many  , 
others  for  slackness.     Moivt  of  the  others  have  returned  again  to  work.    He  i 
stUl  out  of  work.    I  have  seen  him  asking  tlie  foreman  for  a  job,  and  although 
he  is  a  good  moulder  and  possesses  a  better  education  than  any  of  the  otherj 
men  I  know,  he  has  been  told  that  they  don't  require  any  more  at  present. 
So  you  see  that  his  educatioJi  does  not  give  him  any  advantages  or  privileges 
in  his  work.     I  ha\e  worked  at  this  shop  for  over  eleven  years,  and  J  ha\c 
only  .seen  two  new  foremen,  the  education  of  both  being  only  fair.    I 
certainly  say  that  neither  the  first  oae  or  the  other  we  have  now  ever  porf» 
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WKsfad  aft  the  Aop  far  neatfy  tl^ 

looiEiiig  naaMil  lo  besig;  made  fkii 
ffjdooi)  la  aeeoonl  of  Im  fopenor 

iImii  a  maa  witb  a  fiur  edneaiicii  tliac  has  waktd  tbm  for  a^ood 
jeaia.  I  am  not  imliiig  of  foandikafeneEalij.  I  don't  profaa  to 
other  iPUDdnes;  lam  oolf  writing  of  oar  own  pbee.  EdocaSkii  nna j  be 
iwpeficial  to  focne  men  m  other  foondrifii,  wticre  the  ««k  is  oMie' 
matt  rliffictilt^  hat  I  dont  thiak  so.  I  do  admit  that  thoie  is 
seope  for  the  nee  of  hraln  power  ta  otfao^  ebaps«  when  they 
pm^  engines,  iteam  cranes^  hydraulic  pnaats,  and  other  kmmm  of  pcfwtfful 
machinery ;  there  brain  pewer  is  absohilely  nceeasary.  Your  edocaliopal 
benefits  are  oolj  proHtaUe  to  yoo  in  joor  being  able  to  aieaaure  up  with  a 
two^ooi  rule  various  parts  of  jronr  patterns  to  suit  jonr  ooiea,  ete.  And  thii 
is  noi  worth  calhng  a  benefit,  for  there  are  ray  few  men  in  any  foundry* 
edacated  or  imedneated,  that  are  unable  to  measure  with  a  two^oot  ruk« 
Bat  brain  power  there  b  neeesaary,  such  as  sTodying  the  best  positian  to  pboe 
your  pattern  in  the  sand  ;  whieh  if  tlie  best  place  ta  bring  tKe  air  away  from 
the  mould  when  jou  are  casting  it  with  metal ;  which  is  the  best  place  to  nm 
the  metal,  or  melted  iron,  into  the  mould ;  where  to  place  your  body  of  cinders 
in  the  send,  for  the  air  to  pass  through^  etc.^  and  many  other  things  that  an 
neoesmry  in  the  motilrlm^  and  core-making  of  very  large  castmga.  IVe  core- 
makers  make  very  large  cores  in  these  foundries^  and  they  also  have  to  study 
with  the  moulder  so  that  they  can  bring  the  air  away  from  their  cores  to  soil 
the  construction  of  the  moukb,  etc.  But  these  are  facts  that  are  mmeoemary 
in  this  naall  easay,  as  I  am  only  expected  to  write  of  my  own  experience  and 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  machineryf  with  which  occupatltn  I  am  engaged* 
I  think  if  it  was  neoesaary  for  us  to  study  in  our  particular  branch  of  the  trade 
it  would  be  far  more  interesting  than  what  it  is,  because  it  would  drive  away 
the  monotony  of  it.  But,  of  course,  in  order  to  do  this  we  would  have  to 
manufacture  work  much  larger  than  that  which  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a 
contmual  variety  of  work,  becauae  it  only  needs  onoe  studying  to  make  any 
number  of  castings  or  cores  of  the  same  sort ;  for  if  after  a  brge  casting  has 
bcM^n  made,  and  tbe  moulder  and  core-maker  have  studied  their  various  parts 
vrhich  were  necejsary  to  bring  about  it^  completion,  they  should  get  orden 
for  iifi other  one  of  the  same  sort,  well  they  would  naturally  know  what  ideas 
anfl  i»lana  they  had  formed  for  the  first  one  and  they  would  work  acc»rdingly« 
and  very  little  aiiclitional  study  is  necei?sar>'  for  the  second  one.  But  as  I  said 
before,  it  \»  not  necessary  for  us  to  study  m  the  making  of  cotton  machinery— 
in  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  more  interesting  if,  in  a  sense,  we  knew  what  we 
were  making.  Some  moulders  make  one  sort  of  work,  some  another ;  some 
small  work,  some  larger  than  others,  but  none  what  we  call  very  large.  Tl»e 
coreruakerH  arc  very  few ;  there  are  only  four  of  iis,  and  we,  of  cofurse,  make 
cores  ft>r  all  the  foimdry.  We  go  on  day  after  day  ;  we  know  di  o  are  making 
work  for  cotton  niachmes,  but  what  part  of  the  machine  any  particular  piece 
of  wt)rk  we  happen  to  be  making  belongs  to  we  do  not  kntm .  V^ery  few,  if 
any  of  thctn,  liuve  ever  seen  any  of  our  cotton  macliinery  in  moticHi,  a«  most 
of  it  is  sent  atiroad.  We  make  the  castings  in  the  foundr}%  and  then  they  are 
tiikr^n  ficmjw  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  to  a  separate  works,  where  all  the 
mechanics  are,  to  be  finished  and  fitted  up  into  a  inacliine  ;  and  then  liiey 
very  of  tell  fill  Momr'of  therewith  cotton  and  set  them  in  motion  to  assure  them 
S'^lve^  of  their  pxxl  condition  Ix^fore  sending  them  out.  Now  if  the  men  were 
given  the  opr»orinmty  ot  seeing  some  of  the  various  cottoiA  maclituery  in 
motion  that  they  had  contributed  to  complete  I  think  that  it  would  f^ierhaps 
give  tlinm  a  little  more  interest  in  their  work,  'Hiey  could  8ay»  ^^heu  they 
had  ft  pattern  jriveu  to  them  to  make  sotnc  castings  from,  *'  Oh  !  tliis  belongs 
to  Biidi  and  such  a  machine/'  and  tliey  would  realise  what  the  duty  of  thai 
particular  piece  of  work  was  and  what  it  was  expected  to  do.     Yes,  I  tliiuk 
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if  the  masters  were  a  little  more  condescending  in  their  dispositions  and 
invited  the  foundryincn,  if  only  a  few  at  a  time,  to  see  ihe  results  of  their 
lalxjurSj  I  think  it  might  make  it  a  little  better  all  round  so  far  aa  interest  is 
concerned.  But  then,  I  don't  suppose  that  they  realise  thi3^  and  bo  we  must 
be  content  to  go  on  as  we  have  always  done — working,  not  with  interest,  aa  it 
ought  to  be,  but  simply  as  a  necessity," 

Tlie  passage  which  we  have  just  quoted  Btrougly  confiniis  tlio 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr,  Gray.  Tlie  monotony  find  dulness  of 
the  work,  the  ignorance  of  the  workmen  as  to  what  it  is  exactly 
that  they  ure  doiii^,  the  mechanical  trhoractei"  of  their  operations, 
are  all  set  forth  with  manifest  aincerity  and  with  much  force.  It 
may  indeed  te  objected  here  that  the  \^Tit<*r  of  so  clear  an  exposition 
cannot  have  suffered  cither  from  nepjlect  in  school  nor  fi-om  the 
conditions  of  liis  later  work  ;  but  he  would  liimself  maintain  with 
complete  assurance,  thouf]:h  without  acriniony,  that  whatever 
intluences  have  enlai^ed  liis  views  and  made  his  life  generally 
tiioi-e  intere-sting  to  him,  have  Ijeen  derived  neither  from  school 
nor  from  the  work  itself.  Tliesc  have  not  lieeii  strong  enough 
to  crush  Ins  natural  gifts  ;  but  they  have,  he  thinks,  done  nothing 
at  all  to  quicken  and  cultivate  them. 

Tliere  are,  of  com^e,  a  few  firms  which  exact  a  cert^iin  educational 
standard  from  candidates  for  employment.  Tliis  demand  is  not 
altogether  uncominon  in  engineering  works  ;  in  the  cotton  industry 
it  is  almost  unknown.  Oji  this  point  w^e  have  made  inquiries 
from  very  many  employers,  of  whom  we  asked  the  further  question, 
whether  any  percept  iljle  relation  exiat-s  l)etween  the  scliool 
attainnienta  oi  boys  and  girla  engaged  by  them,  and  their 
pi*oticiency  and  usefulness  in  the  work  which  they  entered  ?  A 
([uestirju  like  this  was  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer,  mid  we  are 
under  very  great  obligations  to  those  enifjloyers  who  wore  at  the 
imins  to  supply  us  with  tlie  infoniiation  which  we  sought,  ^^lth 
regard  to  the  cotton  industry  om'  gratitude  is  chiefly  due  to  Mr. 
J.  Goodier  Haw^oi^th  (of  the  firm  of  James  Dilworth  and  Co,),  who 
caused  a  detailed  investigation  to  1x3  made  in  a  large  numl>er  of 
typical  mills.  Here  no  educational  standard  is  exacted  from  the 
chikbea  who  begin  the  work.  But  Mi'.  Haworth  w*afi  good  enough 
to  find  out  in  some  thousands  of  instances  whether  as  a  matter 
of  fact  a  boy  or  girl  wJio  had  done  well  at  school  was  at  all  superior 
as  a  mill-hand  to  otliers  who  had  done  less  well  or  even  ill  at  school, 
Tlie  i-eaiilt  of  his  inquiry  was  to  show  that  there  is  aljsoiutely  no 
correspondence  whatever  Ix'tween  school  attainment  and  subse- 
quent skill  at  work  or  even— so  far  was  the  investigation  carried 
— between  school  records  and  evidence  afterwards  given  of  general 

■  intelligence.  The  answer  w^liich  he  supplied  to  our  question  was 
not  imexpected  ;  Ixit  it  is  full  of  melancholy  teaching.  No  school- 
master can  give  his  pupils  nimbh^  fingers  ;  and  certainly  no  elemen- 
tary schoohna^ster  ought  to  give  sj^ecific,  technical  training  for 
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t^^  principally  in  tlie  hands  of  employers. 

-joal  standard  they  would  have  the  power 

rd  thej'  chose  not  merely  conventional 

^  I  knowledge  and  of  the  intelligence  of  the ' 

>,o  conm  to  them  for  emplo^Tmeut*     To  do  this 

/  in  many  cases  where  work  is  ahvays  waiting  to 

ll-equipped  lx)y3  and  girls  who  desire  to  eoni  a 

i^>  {^ '    .^^  //Hjtelligence  coimts  for  anything,  it  roust  ultimately 

^^'   .  ^yliil^  for  an  eniployer  to  have  in  his  service  not  only  an 

be  ^^^j^t  /i>reman»  but  intelligent  operatives  of  every  rank.    And 

■iss^^^  that  tlio  schools  do  not  supply  adequate  nurnljers  of 

/  jut^llipfent  jieople,  though  the  charge  cannot,  we   feor,   be 

^Liietl  ^'^  would  suggest  that  it  is  only  Ijy  the  establishnient 

#  The  following  letter  illustrates  the  same  point  :— 

"53,  Clarendon  Road,  Whalley  Range, 

**Mauchester,  March  10th,  i903. 

"Dear  Mr,  RrssELL,— You  have  asked  me  for  my  experience  of  the 
effect  of  Board  School  teaching  on  the  bo>'s  whom  1  come  across  in  huaiuesfk, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  as  far  as  I  have  seen  the  *  gutter  boy/ 
or  the  boy  who  Ima  not  been  a  success  at  school  b  the  one  I  should  chooae  il  I 
wished  for  a  Bmai't,  ready-Tftitted  lad. 

"  From  tlic  year  1893  to  19<X)  I  was  at  MiddleBbcrough  with  a  ftrm  who 
employed  a  good  number  of  boys,  chiefly  for  weighing  tea  and  delivering 
jjarc^b,  collecting  the  money  for  each  parcel.  Often  as  many  as  2;00») 
iparceb  were  delivered  by  twelve  boy's  in  one  day.  Each  boy  would  collect 
^fthout  £6  103.,  in  small  amounts,  varying  from  4§d.  to  28.  4jd.  This  was 
the  work  given  to  new  boys,  of  whom  we  had  many.  One  test  (question  given 
to  each  applicant  was,  '  If  a  woman  gives  you  half^-crown,  and  you  want 
Is.  IhL  out  of  it,  what  chan^jp  will  you  give  1  *  Not  more  than  one  boy  in 
ten  would  answer  correctly  after  some  thinking.  It  was  a  striking  fad  that 
those  who  answered  con^ctly  were,  with  few  exceptions,  boys  who  had 
attended  school  very  Httle,  but  had  *  roughed  it,'  and  had  used  all  their 
facidlics  in  practical  living.  Newsboys  and  those  who  liad  been  trahied  by 
necessity  to  lose  no  chance  of  making  an  honest  (or  dishonest)  pemiy  wrni 
the  best  for  our  work  ;  while  the  lads  who  were  the  pride  of  tiieir  parents  and 
teachers,  and  had  passed  all  the  standards,  were  far  behind  them. 

'*  Aly  experience  has  confirmed  my  opinion.  I  am  with  U»e  firm  of  W, 
TiinpSDu,  boot  retailers,  w^ho  has  thirty -four  shops  in  the  district.  Our  boys 
who  come  to  us  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  having  passed  through 
school,  are  dull  and  show  no  aWtness  of  mind,  often  losbg  chances  of  pro- 
motioTi  throu^^h  a  strange  a|>athy. 

'*  Now,  as  this  heaviness  is  ao  constantly  found  in  Board  School  boj-s*  I  hav© 
come  to  the  conlusion  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  kind  of  education  gi^'cn. 

"  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  saj-s  that  *  to  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the 
function  which  education  has  to  disci large.'  When  a  sixth-stimdard  boy» 
agL'd  12 J  years,  faiLs  to  see  any  Joke  in  the  question,  '  If  a  tram  got*s  at  ten 
miles  an"  hom-»  what  is  the  price  of  bacon  ?  '  and  solemnly  reckons  it  up  and 
answf'fs  H<i,  one  fecb*  his  education  has  not  succeeded  in  its  aim. 

*'  1  hojH;  our  I'diicational  sj-stem  will  soon  Ije  altered  m  as  to  Iravc  buys 
witli  llie  di  sire  aud  power  to  acquire  knowledge.^ — Sinoirely  yiniri^ 
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of  an  intimate  relation  between  the  acboolroom  and  tho  workshop, 
between  those  who  dh-ect  education  and  those  who  direct  industry, 
that  the  change  which  is  needed  can  be  brought  about.  Noi\l 
indeed,  can  employei-s  whose  work  h  such  that  tiie  intelligence  of  j 
the  great  majority  of  their  servants  is  dulled  for  want  of  use,  lodge 
a  juat  complaint  against  schools  which  fail  to  foster  the  intelligence 
of  their  pu|)il3.  For  the  improvement  of  education  or  of  industry, 
something  more  than  a  narrow  specialism  is  needed  ;  the  grasp  of 
an  ideal  comprehensive  and  humane,  the  possession  of  a  states- 
manlike  foresight  * 

IThe  importance  of  a  general  preliminary  training  not  as  yet 
special iaed  in  view  of  any  particular  trade  or  occupation — a  training 
of  the  intelligence,  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  of  the  will, 
an  alertness  iind  quickness  of  response  to  any  stimulus,  is  admirably 
taught  in  asi>eech  delivered  not  long  ago  by  Mr.  Ivan  Levinstein 
before  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Manchester. 
+  "Mr.  Ijcvmstoin  said  that  he  wbs  afraid  that  they  were  falling  into  the 
same  error  in  regard  to  commercial  education  as  they  did  sonie  tirtic  ago  in 
regard  to  technical  educatjon.  They  were  told  some  years  ago  that  tho 
German  workman  was  far  better  technically  educated  than  waa  I  he  liritiafi 
workman;  That  was  to  a  great  extent  a  fallacy.  In  Germany  the  suf^erioT 
technical  etlucafcion  waa  fomid  only  in  managers  and  emploj'ers,  and  theaej 
were  not  only  better  technically  educated  than  the  oorrespondinfr  cla^  in 
England,  but  had  received  a  better  and  more  thorough  general  ediicalion. 
Wliat  were  wanted  in  this  country  were  thoroughly  equipped  technical 
schools,  with  com i)e tent  teachers,  mich  as  was  now  being  provided  in  Man- 
chester ;  but  even  when  this  school  was  opened^ probably  it  would  Ixj  the 
beat  in  the  world— it  would  be  at  a  great  di^^ad vantage  compared  Avith  the 
Swiss,  American,  and  German  Technical  Schools,  becau:§D  there  would  not 
be  ft  sufficient  niimbtr  of  pupils  competent  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
ipecial  teaching  of  the  school  because  of  the  deficiency  of  their  general  educa- 
'^"on.  Now  in  the  same  way  they  were  tohl  that  we  were  behind  Germany 
commercial  editcatiou.  But  if  they  eonsidered  tlie  methods  on  which  ihe 
ncation  of  the  Gennan  clerk  \Yi\s  carried  on  they  would  sec  how  erroneous 
ijpas  the  assiunption  that  he  was  commercially  educated  at  school.    Nothing 


*  "A  country  whicli  h^is  looked  far  alicad,  ajid  seen  the  over  increasing 
itensity  of  inteniational  comijctition,  will  have  leanit  that  it  must  strain 
ery  nen'e  to  prepare  for  future  struggles.    It  wiJI  a^e  clearly  that  it  cannot 
ford  to  pander  to  the  selfishness  of  individuals,  but  that  it  mi^Ft  have  a 
eye  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation.     Ultimate  \'ictory  does  not 
fcwait  the  country  whic!i  poesesses  only  one  or  two  eacceptionaHy  briiliant 
nen  ;  it  vrUl  be  slowly  and  painfully  won  by  that  nation  which  can  command 
he  greatest  collective  force.    The  fate  of  a  people,  theiTforo — whatever  bo 
form  of  govemment— depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  cultivates  the 
Dwers  of  each  mdividual  imit,  and  on  the  degree  in  which  it  is  capaWe  of 
ibiningand  directing  the  individual  forces,  with  economy  and  forcthought»  ^ 
'  towards  the  aim  of  national  prosjierity.    And  whi^re  it  is  rccpKni^ed  that  each  ^ 
individual  must  Ik-  flevelofied  to  the  highest  possible  rcalisatiot\  of  his  capaci- 
ties, we  may  he  sure  that  the  schools  will  not  fail  to  adopt  thotje  methods  of 
education  whicli  are  sanctioned  by  scientific  laws."— Fabian  Ware,   *  Eflnca- 
jtion  and  Foundations  of  Trade  and  Industry/' 
t  Matt^he^t^r  (JunMinn^  March  llitb,  1901. 
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of  tliG  kiiid  was  the  case.    The  Qerman  clerk  was  educated  m  the  same  school 
as  all  other  children ^n  the  sclioob  which  corresponded  to  our  grBmmar. 
schools.    No  special  attention  was  paid  in   these  schools  to  ooDime 
edy cation.    Wlmt  the  clerk  did  get  was  a  sound,  general,  all-round  education  [ 
in  fact,  he  was  much  better  educated  generally  than  was  the  Bnti<ih  clerk.| 
III  the  first  place,  he  remained  much  longer  at  school :  and  in  the  second, 
the  fees  were  about  one -fourth  of  those  in  the  English  schoola.    He  was 
offered  strong  inducements  to  stay  longer  at  school.    It  was  the  custom 
t-o  apprentice  a  German  lad  leaving  school  to  a  commercial  house,  and  if  lie 
rcnmioed  the  full  time  at  school  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  i^'as  reduced 
to  one  and  a-half  or  two  ^^ars.    When  the  German  lad  left  school  he  knew 
little  Englis^h  or  French  for  commercial  purposes.    If  he  want^^d  to  Icmrn 
French  he  was  then  sent  to  Switzerland  or  1^'lgium,  and  if  he  wished  to  ksam 
English  he  was  sont  to  England.     He  commenced  here  on  a  starvatkiD 
salary,  but  on  his  rctuni  to  his  own  country  he  was  niast^^r  of  the  langtmge, 
and  in  addition  he  had  acquired  a  knowli'dge  of  French  and  Englwh  busineas 
methods^  and  hi«  mind  had  expanded,  and  he  was  of  wonderful  val\ie  to  his 
future  employer.    He  had  no  hesitation  hi  saying  that  the  great  expanjtion  of 
German  trade  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  this  system  of  education.     Let 
them  give  the  English  clerk  a  thoroughly  good  general  education.     Let  hinii 
remain  longer  at  school,  and  tlien  let  him  go  to  business  for  two  or  three  jean.] 
Then  they  should  send  him  abroad,  and  he  would  come  hack  as  well  or  better] 
equipped  for  commerce   than   was    the   best  Genuan   clerk.    CommeroaLi 
education  wn^  doomed  to  failure  unless  they  trained  their  scholars  tharougbljT 
in  geneml  education  in  the  primary  and  secondary  school. 

In  the  same  sense  a  notable  piiasage  from  the  speech  delivered 
by  Profesaor  D«war  at  the  Belfast  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
may  Ije  quoted  : — 

*  **  I  have  thought  it  aniatter  of  great  interest  to  obtain  a  oomparati\^ 
view  of  chemical  equipment  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  and  I  am  m 
deb  ted  to  l^ofessor  Henderson,  of  Glasgow,  %vho  last  year  became  the  secretiiry 
of  a  committee  of  this  Association,  of  which  Professor  A mistrong  is  chairman, 
for  statistics  referring  to  this  comUry,  which  enal>!e  a  comparison  to  be 
brixidly  made.    The  author  of  the  consiilar  report  estimates  that  in  1901 
tbero  were  4,5<X)  trained  chemists  employed  in  German  works,  the  number i 
haviu^::  risen  to  this  point  from  1,700  employed  twenty -five  j^ears  earlier* 
It  Is  difficult  to  give  perfectly  accurate  figures  for  this  oowntry,  but  a  liberal 
estimate  places  the  number  of  works  chemists  at  1,500,  while  at  the  very 
outside  it  cannot  be  put  higher  than  somewhere  between  1,500  and  2,000. 
In  other  words,  we  cannot  show  in  tlie  United  Kingdom,  notwithstaiidtng 
the  immense  range  of  the  chemical  industries  in  which  we  once  stood  prooii* 
nent,  more  than  one -third  of  the  professional  staff  employed  in  German  f. ' 
It  may  perhaps  be  thought  or  hoped  that  we  make  up  in  quality  for  our 
defect  in  quantity,  but  uu fortunately  this  is  not  the  case.    On  the  contrary; 
the  German  chemists  are,  on  the  average,  as  sup^^rior  in  teclmical  tmining^ 
and  ac«iuirerneiiL'*  as  they  are  numerically.    Details  are  given  m  the  report 
of  the  training  of  633  chemistH  employed  in  Omian  works,    ()f  thrao  60  per 
cent,  hold  the  degree  of  Ph.I).,  about  10  per  cent,  hold  the  diplegia  of  *J 
technical  high  school,  and  about  5  p*T  cent,  hold  botlj  (pialitieations.    T\^%%\ 
is  t^  say,  84  p*^r  cent,  have  i-eceived  a  thoroughly  sj^tematic  and 
chemical  training,  and  74  per  cent,  of  these  add  the  advantages  of  a  ;j 
career,    Comiiare  wiih  this  the  information  furnished  by  500  chruiLsu.  ni 
British  works.    Of  th^se  only  21  per  cent,  are  graduates,  whiUt  alxiut  10 
per  cent,  hold  the  diploma  of  a  college,     rutting  thp  case  as  high  as  we  caii^i 
and  ignoring  the  more  practical  and  thorough  tniining  of  the  Qennan  univenn* 
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ties,  whioh  give  their  degrees  for  work  done,  and  not  for  quefttiona  aaked  and 
answered  on  paper,  we  have  only  31  per  cotit.  of  «yst«matie^i|Iy- trained 
chcmistij,  against  84  per  cent,  in  German  works.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned 
that  abont  21  per  cent,  of  the  500  are  Fellows  or  Associateis  of  the  Institute 
of  Chemistry,  whatever  that  may  amount  to  in  practice,  but  of  theae  a  very 
large  number  have  already  been  accounted  for  under  the  heads  of  graduates 
and  holders  of  diplomas.  These  figures,  which  I  suspect  are  raucli  too 
favourable  on  the  British  side,  unmistakably  point  to  the  prevalence  among 
employers  in  this  comitry  of  the  anticjuated  adherence  to  nile  of  thumb, 
which  is  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  back  war  dne^  we  have  to  deplore.  It 
hardly  needB  to  be  pointed  out  to  such  an  audience  as  the  present  that  chemists 
who  are  neither  graduates  of  a  university  nor  holders  of  a  diploma  from  a 
technical  college  may  bt^  con^H'tent  to  ciirry  on  exinting  processes  according 
to  traditional  methi»ds,  but  are  very  unlikely  to  effect  substantial  imprtne- 
ments  or  to  invent  ne,w  and  more  efficierit  prtx^e^es,  I  am  very  far  from 
denying  that  here  and  theix*  an  individual  may  Ije  found  whose  excepticrtial 
abihty  enables  hiiu  to  triumph  over  all  defects  of  training.  Hut  in  all  educa- 
tional matters  it  Is  tlie  average  man  whom  we  have  to  consider  and  the 
average  ability  which  we  have  to  de\"elop.  Now,  to  take  the  second  point 
— the  actual  money  value  of  the  industries  carried  on  in  Gei-many  by  an 
anny  of  ^u>^kers  both  quantitatively  and  (|ua!itatively  so  superior  to  our 
own.  The  considar  re|»ort  estimates  the  \^'hole  value  of  Gen  nan  cheniical 
Industries  at  not  less  than  tifty  millions  sterling  per  annum.  Tliese  indus- 
tries have  sprung  up  withiJi  t!ie  last  seventy  ye^irs,  and  have  received  enor- 
mous expansion  diwing  the  last  thirty.  They  are,  moreover,  very  largely 
founded  u|)on  liosic  discoveries  made  by  English  chemists,  but  never  proi)erly 
appreciated  w*  sci^tntiiiciiiiy  de\<io[:x'd  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  I  will  place 
b<»iore  you  some  figures  showing  the  growth  of  a  single  firm  en  gage  a  in  a 
single  one  of  these  industrie.M—the  utilisation  of  coal-tar  for  the  jirixiuclion 
of  dnigs,  |jer fumes,  and  colouring  matters  of  every  conceivable  shade.  The 
finn  of  Friedrich  liayer  and  Co.  employed  in  1S75  119  workmen.  Tlie  nmubcr 
lias  more  than  doubled  itself  every  five  ye^rs,  and  in  May  of  this  year  tliat 
tinn  employed  5,000  workmen,  l&y  chemists,  SGC)  engineers  and  mechanics, 
and  68f)  clerks.  For  many  years  past  it  has  regultirly  [jaid  IS  per  cent,  on 
the  ordinary  shares,  which  this  year  has  risen  to  20  per  cent,,  ami  in  adaition, 
in  commofi  with  other  ana  even  larger  concerns  in  the  same  inunstry,  hna 
paid  out  of  profits  for  immense  extensions  usually  charged  to  capital  account. 
There  is  one  of  these  factories  the  works  and  plant  of  which  stand  tu  the 
books  at  £l,50C),CXX),  while  the  motiey  actually  sunk  in  them  approaclics 
to  £5,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  practioil  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 
Oennan  manufacturers  enables  them  to  exact  huge  profits  from  the  n^st  of 
the  world,  and  to  establish  a  po*?ition  which,  linancially  as  well  as  scientifi- 
cally^ is  almost  unassailable." 

Proceeding,  Professor  Dcwar  said  :  **  I  must  repeat  that  the  fundamental 
discoveries  upon  which  this  gigantic  industry  is  built  vrere  made  in  this 
country,  and  were  practically  developcnl  to  a  cert^m  extent  by  their  authors. 
But  in  spite  of  the  abuntkuce  au<l  cheapness  of  the  raw^  material,  and  in 
spite  of  the  eviilencc  that  it  could  he  most  i-emimeratively  worked  up,  tlie.se 
men  fomided  no  school  and  hart  piactically  no  successors.  The  colours 
they  made  wen*,  driven  out  of  tlie  field  by  newer  and  better  colours  mauc 
from  their  stuff  by  the  development  of  tlieir  ideas,  liut  these  improved  coloiut* 
were  mad'?  in  f  Jermauy  and  not  in  England.  Now  what  Is  tlie  exjilanation 
of  this  extraoixlinary  ano  disastrous  phcuomeuon  ?  I  gi\c  it  in  a  word — 
want  of  education.  We  had  the  material  in  abundance  when  utlicr  nations 
had  con^paratively  little.  We  had  the  capital  and  we  had  the  brains,  for 
we  originatea  tlie  whole  thing.  But  we  did  not  possess  the  diffused  educa- 
tion, without  which  the  ideas  of  men  of  genius  cannot  fructify  beyond  the 
fifiiited  scope  of  an  individual.  I  am  aware  that  our  jiatent  Saws  are  some 
tixues  ht^ld  rvgpouaible     Well^  they  are  a  eontributory  cause  ;  but  it  must 
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be  remembered  that  other  natioos  widi  patent  laws  as  protective  aa  codd 
be  desin^rt  have  not  developed  the  colour  Induiitry.  The  patent  law*  hav« 
only  contributed  ui  a  seoandary  degree,  and  if  the  patent  laws  have  been  bad 
the  reaaoo  for  their  badness  i^  again  want  of  education*  Make  them  as  bad 
aft  you  choose,  and  you  only  prove  Uiat  the  men  who  made  tbeni,  and  tbf 
public  whom  these  men  try  to  please,  were  misled  by  theories  instep  of 
being  conversant  uith  fact  and  lopic.  But  the  root  of  the  mischief  is  not 
in  the  patent  laws  or  in  any  legislation  whatever.  It  is  in  the  want  ci  educa- 
tion among  our  so^salled  educated  cksses^  and  secondarily  among  Ibe  work- 
men on  whotn  these  dej^eud.  It  ia  in  the  abundance  of  men  of  ordinary 
plodding  ability,  tliorougbSy  crabed  and  methotlically  directed,  that  Germany 
at  present  has  so  commanding  an  advantage.  It  is  the  failure  of  our  schouh 
to  tuni  out^  and^of  our  manufacturers  to  demand,  men  of  this  kind  which 
explains  our  loss  of  some  valuable  industries  and  oiir  precarious  hold  upon 
others.  I^et  no  one  imagine  for  a  moment  that  thLs  deficiency  can  be  mne- 
rlifid  by  any  amount  of  that  technical  trainintr  which  is  now  the  faflhknable 
nostrum,  it  is  an  excellent  thing,  no  doubt,  but  it  must  rev^t  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  general  training.  Mental  habits  are  formed  for  good  or  evil  long 
Ijefore  men  go  tc»  the  technical  schools.  We  have  to  begin  at  the  begiiinim;  : 
Ave  have  lo  train  the  population  from  the  first  to  think  correctly  and  logically 
to  deal  at  fir?*t  hand  witli  facts,  and  tt)  evolve,  each  one  for  him«»lf,  tlie  soln* 
lion  of  a  prohlr'm  put  k^fore  him,  innteiid  of  learning  by  rot4?  the  st>lntioii 
given  by  .s^LtfueUicly  rUe.  Tlien?  ait;  plenty  of  chemists  turned  otit,  even  by 
our  nniverHitie^,  who  wonlil  Im*  of  no  use  to  liayer  and  C-o.  Th«  y  are  cltock- 
ful  of  fonimLi?,  they  can  recite  theories,  and  they  know  text-books  by  heart, 
but  put  them  to  solve  a  new  problem,  freshly  arisen  in  tlie  laboratory,  and 
you  will  find  that  their  learning  is  all  dead.  It  has  not  become  a  vital  part 
of  their  mental  eriuipment,  and  they  are  floored  by  the  first  emengenoe  of 
the  nnexpect4?d.  The  men  who  escape  this  mental  barrenne^ss  are  men  who 
were  somelmw  or  other  taught  to  think  long  before  they  went  to  the  miiv  orsily* 
To  my  mind,  the  really  appalling  thing  m  not  that  the  Germans  have  iieized 
thia  or  the  other  indiistry,  or  even  that  they  may  have  seized  upon  a  dozen 
industries.  It  is  that  tlie  Gennan  population  has  reached  a  point  of  grneml 
training  and  8|)ecjalised  eqiiipmejit  whieh  it  will  lake  us  two  generatiotxi  of 
bard  and  intelligently  directed  educational  woi'k  to  attain.  It  is  tlmt  Germany 
possesses  a  national  weapon  of  precbion  which  mast  give  her  an  ennrmoiis 
initial  advantage  in  any  and  every  c^wit^'st  depc*nding  upon  disciplined  and 
raethodiaed  ititellect," 

Little  can  l>t*  done  l>y  the  efTorta  of  individual  employei's  of 
lalx>ur.  There  are,  as  we  have  said,  those  who  inquire  into  the 
school  record  of  Ijoys  who  apply  for  work,  and  only  admit  tho»e 
who  have  ptissed  a  giveji  standtird.  Tliis  ia  tlie  pi^actife  *>f  a 
firm  of  electrical  engineei's,  Messrs.  Roycje,  Limited,  of  Manchester, 
who  were  kind  enough  to  send  lis  a  lett^^r  on  thia  subject,  together 
with  a  detailed  I'eport  deahng  with  the  qualificjitions  of  many  of 
their  younger  emi)loyee8.     These  gentlemen  \\Tite  : — 

**  We,  in  selecting'  Ixiys  for  eniployment  in  our  works,  other  tilings  Wing 
equal,  always  give  the  prt^ference  to  those  who  have  not  only  passed  a  higher 
standard  at  school,  but  who  are  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  references  as  to 
their  general  conduct  during  the  time  they  liave  attended. 

"  Witli  regard  to  the  second  question  '*  (whether  any  correspoodenoe  was 
noticed  between  good  school  records  and  general  usefulness  and  int*':  ^  il 
work)  ''  our  experience  varies  considerably.     We  have  fre<iueiitl>  it 

a  lad  who  has  obtained  a  IiIk^i  standanl  of  excellence  in  the  schoui  m  «nicli 
he  has  attended^  has  proved  anything  but  satisfactory  as  a  worknuin*  li 
appears  to  us  that,  in  order  fur  a  lud    lo  do  well,  he  must,  in  addition  to 
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posaessing  a  good  education,  have  aome  decided  mclmation  towardB  mecbaiiieal 
work.  Such  mclinatiou  being  taken  for  granted/  we  cerUinly  consider  that 
the  more  advanced  the  general  educatioii  the  better. 

*'  111  the  roajority  of  boys  who  apply  to  ua  for  ernpioynierit  we  find  that, 
altliough  they  jxte^sess  in  many  instances  scicoctj  certihcatea  for  various 
subjects,  their  general  education  is  extremely  nidimenlaryj  and  we  arc  of 
the  opinion  that  a  change  for  the  better  coidd  he  effected  by  devoting  Honie 
of  the  tune  at  pre«*erit  tiikeo  up  hy  3cieuc«  Hnbject^  to  work  of  a  more  general 
clraracter^  as  we  cousider  that,  in  mauy  instances,  the  teachiug  of  science 
k  commenced  long  before  the  pupil  a  genera!  education  is  such  as  to  enable 
hiiu  to  profit  by  tlie  special  instruction  given/* 

Thiti  letter  seems  to  lis  to  be  of  great  value  ;  it  points  to  a  grave 

evil  and  it  discovers  the  cauBe.  When  we  turn  to  the  detailed 
i'eports  supplied  by  this  finn,  we  find  that  though  no  Ix>y8  of  a  very 
low  school  standard  ai-e  admitted,  yet  of  those  who  ai-©  actually 
employed,  mauy  seventh  standard  boys  are  de3cril)ed  as  less  useful 
and  less  ioteliigeat  at  work  than  others  who  escajjed  from  school 
at  the  fourth  staiulai^d,  and  that  though  it  eaimot  l>e  said  that  the 
worse  a  Ijoy  has  done  at  school  the  better  he  tuiTis  out  lat^r  on»  at 
any  rate  no  sort  of  indication  is  given  hy  the  I'ecord  of  his  school 
attainments  aa  to  his  prolmljle  efficiency  and  intelligence  at  work. 
^Ve  are  foiTed  upon  the  conclusion  arrived  at  hy  another  writer, 
an  engineer,  and  employer  of  boys.  He  says,  **  In  engaging  boys 
I  do  not  discriminate,  according  to  their  school  att^ainments.  I, 
of  course,  prefer,  bright  lx>ya  to  dull  boys,  but  I  do  not  need  to 
coixsult  their  school  eertilieates  on  that  point.  I  do  not  think 
a  boy's  proficiency  m  Board  School  subjectsf  make  any  earthly 
difference  to  his  abiUty  to  drill  a  bole  or  file  a  casting,  or  to  do  any 
work  he  is  likely  to  be  given  tefore  he  is  twenty-one."  ,  .  .  and 
he  continues,  '*  I  should  \je  in  favour  of  any  combmation  among 
employers  to  engage  oidy  l>oy3  who  have  bad  a  good  education, 
as  I  think  it  would  have  an  import^uit  effect  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  working-classes,  but  I  should  not  expect  any  immediate,  tan- 
gible efifect  in  my  own  btjsiness,  as  Ix^ys  usually  migrate  l»efore  they 
iu*e  old  enougli  for  Tcsponsiblc  work,  and  it  w«ndd  only  lie  when 
thev  were  its-engaged  as  older  meji  that  their  early  education  would 
tell?' 

Cleiwly  the  action  of  a  few  employers  here  and  there  is  not 
enough  to  bring  about  tlie  change  which  is  needed — n  change 
not  (it  must  loe  repeated)  in  the  direction  of  early  specialisation 
in  view  of  particular  industries,  Uit  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
unification  of  the  whole  care^^r  of  the  working  boy,  from  his 
puiHiestJ  school  days  onwards  to  the  work  of  his  youth  and  man* 
hood. 

•  The  writer,  it  will  l^  se^n,  is  here  making  two  great  usaiurtptionA, 

+  It  needs  hardly  be  Aaid  that  the  writer  is  speaking  of  Ehinentary  School 

Education  as  a  whole,  witliout  diiscruninating  between  which  are  called  Board 

Schools  and  other  Elementary  Schools. 

j  The  reports  moat  carefully  drawn  up  for  us  by  Mr.  Hans  Kenold  and 

by  Mcsfir?-  n.  S.  Ma^^^ey*  and  by  other  em ployer'^,  n!!  point  to  the  same  eon- 

ofcuHioo. 
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liet  us  try  to  sum  up  aa  succinctly  as  possible  the  results  ol 

6or«goiQg  inquiry.    It  seems  |)lain  tliat  whatever  else  the  set 

may  do  they  caiinot  j^et  be  said  to  quicken  the  intelb'gence  genw 

so  as  to  make  the  exercise  of  the  niitid  ple^isaiit  in  itself,  nc 

elicit  special  aptitudes  which  may  Ije  latent  in  their  pupils.    Ace 

ingly,  though  the  boys  and  girls  have  leanit  reading,  writing, 

arithmetic,  and  a  crowd  of  other  subjects,  yet  they  do  not  i 

still  less  do  they  write,  and  they  are  perplexed  by  any  c^ilculi 

which  is  not  expressed  m  the  terms  to  which  they  have  gi 

fainiliiir.     Leavttig  school,  the  cliildren  seek  employment  at 

hazard,  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  seveml  distinct  kinds  of  induj 

they  find  that  not  only  tlie  a{>ecific  f fragments  of  know^ledge  w 

they  acquired  at  scboiil  ai-e  of  little  or  no  use  to  tlvem,  but 

the  work  in  which  they  are  employed  is  not  (thougli,  of  ecu 

they  do  not  at  that  early  age  deseril)e  it  thus)  educational ;  it 

fails  just  where  the  schools  failed,  i,^.,  in  combining  intert^at 

lalmur,  in  associating  pleasure  with  work.     As  schooling  w 

tlu^aldom,  so  work  is  now  a  drudgery*     Such  as  it  is,  ther 

however,  no  dilhculty   iti   tin  ding  emplojinent.     WTiat  the_ 

desire  is  wages  ;  and  so  long  as  they  get  their  wages,  it 

very  little  at  first  what  they  do  to  earn  them*     Tliey  eaj 

independence  whicli  they  have  newly  won,  and  look  vef 

into  the  futm'e.     Their  work  is  mechanical,  a  thing  of 

and  once  they  have  got  the  knack  of  it  they  learn  no  more^ 

when  they  reach  their  seventeenth  or  eigFiteenth  year  UieM 

to  want  more  money  than  they  have  hithert<J  been  rec^i\'mJR 

they  discover  abni])tly  that  they  get  no  more,  or  vi^vy  little  i 

money  than  they  earned  when  they  first  begim,  because  they 

in  fact,  worth  no  more  to  their  n^asters.     Tliey  can  do  their  sj: 

bit  of  work,  and  can  do  nothing  else.     Tlien,  once  more  wit 

forethought,  they  tlirou^  up  their  work  and  seek  sometliing 

If  they  are  content  witli  labom^r*s  work,  that  they  can  get. 

experience  of  the  past  four  or  five  yeai's  neither  hinders  nor 

them  in  this.     If  tliey  look  for  sometliiiig  higher  tht^y  have  id 

a  great  difficulty.     They  desire  skilled  work,   but  they  tin 

merely  miskilled,  they  have  spent  the  most  impressionabiB 

of  their  life,  whether  at  school  or  in  tlieir  firat  employnient,«| 

a  way  that  they  are  in  great  measure  incapable  of  acquiru^ 

skill  wliieh  is  more  thim  dexterity.     Those  who  ai-e  most^ 

often  attempt  to  make  good  their  defects  Ijy  joining  classes  H 

are    somewhat    oddly    called    Continuation    Schnolw — scho3 

necessity,  in  most  of  which  education  is  not  continued,  but  c 

(the  more  useful  alternative  in  the  circumstances)  re-eonime 

or  else  supplanted  by  specialised  instruction  for  receiving  which 

of  the  studeiits  have  no  jireparation.     It  is  not  i^markable 

youths  of  tliis  age,  and  with  this  history,  should  very  quickl 

of  these  schools.     A  (I'ontinuation  School  ciui  uidy  do  the 

which  is  suggested  l>y  its  name  if  there  is  already  a  foun^l! 
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wliicl)  to  buitd,  if  then*  ia^  in  fact,  something  to  cojitiiiue  ;  a  teelmical* 
school  may  he  elalxirately  equipped  and  immificently  endowed 
and  yet  largely  fail  to  serve  the  pnrpogefl  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, if  the  intelligence  of  the  j}iipih  has  not  been  siiificieiitly 
developed  by  a  general  education  wisely  plamied  aiid  carefully 
bestowed  liefore  the  pupils  come  to  tlie  special  classes  which  such  a 
school  provides. 

When  we  sought  for  the  causes  which  lie  at  the  root  i3f  the  defects 
_to  w*hich  we  caHed  att4:»iition,  we  saw,  fii-st,  that  a  diarelish  for 
[)ok3  ia  often  jirndueed  in  the  minrtw  of  children  hy  their  being 

ced  to  read  the  Ixjoks  wliich  ctui  have  no  chm-m  or  interest  for 
them  ;  next,  that  an  o%*envorked  teacher  who  strives  labirnously 
it   mechanically  to  teach  a  lai-ge  number  of  subjects,  in  most 

all  of  whicli  he  is  himself  unuj  teres  ted,  to  a  class  too  large  for* 
him  to  lie  able  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  individuals,  cannot  hope 
to  inspire  his  pupils  with  a  sentiment  w^hich  he  does  not  feel  himself. 
We  saw  Ijesides  that  very  often  perfection  in  the  technique  of 
teachings  where  method  goes  without  knowledge,  may  prevent 

*  This  contciniioij,  patent  in  itself,  yet  curiously  neiglecl4!d  ia  the  practical 
organ iisatifin  of  Engliy^h  CMhicatioii,  ia  confinned  as  w<i  have  seen  by  tlie  stttle- 
ineiita  of  eniployer.s  of  labour  wlio  have  given  the  sub.>ecl  their  consideration. 
It  is  not  always  that  tlie  opinion  of  the  expert  in  education  a^Tees  witli  that 
ot  men  who»  hkc  employers,  regard  eJiication  rather  in  its  results  than  in  its 
processes.  There  lh,  Imwever^  on  this  niatter  a  \ery  striking  agreement 
between  the  statenwnits  which  have  heen  already  quoted  and  the  coneluaions 
reached  in  the  prtn ionn  pages  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  opinion,  on  tlie  otIuT, 
expreaaed  with  an  antJiority  uurivalled  in  its  kind  by  the  Director  of  tlic 
"tttichester  Municipal  School  of  Technology,     Mr.  J.  IL  lU">Tiolds  was  goal 

ough  to  place  at  our  disposal  the  registers  of  the  Institution  of  which  he 
13  in  charge,  and  to  give  us  the  advantitge  of  his  wide  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience when  we  consulted  him.  Dealing  with  the  t|uestion  which  we  have 
raised,  of  the  difJicnh  position  in  which  a  workhrg-elass  boy  finds  himself 
at  the  age  of  seveuteen  or  eighteen  years,  Mr.  Itejiiolds,  after  premisijig 
that  the  artUm  students  who  attend  the  evening  classes  at  the  Mimici|wil 
School  of  Technology  "  are  more  favonrahle  specimens  of  their  class  than 
wotdd  be  found  iu  like  institutions  el'iewliere,!*  continues  aa  follows  : 

**  It  is  plainly  e\ iilent  that  if  students  are  to  get  any  good  from  attendance 
njpon  evenuig  elasst^s  designed  to  give  theru  a  sound  tlieoretical  knov\  ledge 
pi  science  in  its  application  to  theu"  particular  industry  they  must  at  least 

>ve  remained  in  the  Elementary  Day  School  until  fourteen  years  of  age. 

"  lA^aviug  at  an  earlier  age  prevents  any  proiw^r  opp<irtunity  of  training 
HiitLsfactorily  the  general  intelligence  which  is,  aher  all,  the  factor  of  prime 
iuipoi'tance.. 

'*  My  experience  is  that  if  tlie  boy  has  left  school  w  ilh  a  gentiine  lov«5  of 
reading,  and  has  l>een  k^d  to  some  sli^ljt  degree  to  discriminate  between 
what  is  and  wliat  is  not  worth  reading,  his  further  educational  development 
and  progress  is  assured. 

**  Any  deficiencies  w^hich  may  he  found  in  the  training  given  to  the  pupils 
in  the  Primary  Schools  must,  I  think  (apart  from  the  residts  of  leavirig  at 
too  early  an  age,  the  crying  evil  of  the  timeK  be  attributed  to  the  Educational 
Authority  itself.  It  ouglit  to  be  possible  to  exclude  for  pupils  less  than 
fourteen  years  of  H^'e  all  attempts  at  specialisation,  and  to  secure  that  iht 
eilucation  given  shall  l>e  confined  to  the  training  of  faculty— to  the  awnkening 
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t^-^^liing  from  adiieviDg  its  proper  end;  and  once  mate  tint 
patient  teaching  often  meets  with  disajqiointing  results,  because 
teadiers  are  so  intent  upon  what  they  are  Aemaelves  doing  that 
they  hardly  suffer  their  pupils  to  learn.  It  was  suggested,  more- 
over, that  particulariy  for  children  who  leave  school  at  so  early 
an  age  as  most  of  the  pupib  of  our  elementary  sdioob,  too  great  a 
number  of  subjects  is  attempted.  We  think  that  if  attention  was 
restricted  to  the  barest  rudiments,  whidi  nevertheless  may  be 
treated  by  a  skilful  teadier  with  endless  variety,  a  better  result 
would  be  achieved,  than  when  the  power  and  interest  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  are  dissipated  and  scattered  over  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  most  of  whidi  cannot  be  pursued  far  enou^  dther 
lor  their  real  interest  to  reveal  itself  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
engaged  upcm  them,  or  lor  any  practical  commercial  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  study.  A  child  who  can  read  and  write  and 
count  well  has  received  an  education  intrinsically  more  valuable, 
and  one  we  believe  which  would  stand  him  in  better  stead  when 

of  the  mtelUgeoce — and  to  the  cultivatioQ  of  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Poner 
of  intelligent  expression  of  thought  and  idea — quickening  of  the  faculty  ol 
obser\*ation — a  general  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  ooounoocst 
facts  of  natural  science,  power  to  use  niunbers,  and  skill  in  the  gtuphic  arts 
of  writing  and  of  drawing,  these  would  be  in  my  view  the  best  equipment  for 
technical  study  and  should  be  easily  attainable  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
development  by  every  pupil ;  given  these  all  else  of  a  special  character  re- 
lating to  the  theory  and  practice  of  any  industry  would  be  easily  acquired. 

**  If  a  boy  has  not  left  school  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge  there  has  be«i 
something  wTOOg  with  his  training  or  his  capacity. 

"  Though  I  believe  employers  are  beginning  slowly  to  realise  that  the 
necessity  for  better  educated  apprentice  workmen  is  urgent,  yet  but  few 
^<how  any  real  interest  in  the  matter,  or  give,  other  things  being  equal,  any 
encouragement  to  those  of  their  apprentices  who  show  a  desire  to  spend  time 
in  their  education,  or  who  succeed  in  improving  their  knowledge.  It  woukl 
most  certainly  pay  employers,  due  weight  being  given  to  other  important 
conditions,  to  give  more  re.sponsibility  to,  and  advance  peciuiiarily,  thoee  of 
their  employees  who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  pursuit  and  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their  craft. 

**  Were  this  done  the  advance  would  be  rapid,  indeed. 

"It  Is  very  probable  that  some  employers  have  found  that  boys  ccHninj: 
with  certificates  of  scientific  training  are  not  after  all  much  if  any  better 
or  more  skilful,  nay,  indeed,  they  are  sometimes  uiferior  to  boys  who  ]ia\e 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  show.  But  that  is  mainly  for  the  reason  that  the 
real  traming  of  the  boy  has  been  neglected  or  turned  aside  for  the  sake  of 
one  or  two  special  subjects  which  are,  after  all,  only  superficially  understood 
and  have  little  relation  to  his  right  education  or  to  the  work  he  is  called 
upon  to  do  in  life. 

"  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  luiification  of  all  fonns  of  education  imder 
one  authority  embracing  a  sufiiciently  wide  area  would  materially  contribute 
to  a  more  intelligent  scheme  of  training  and  instruction,  to  the  advancement 
of  the  really  capable  children  so  that  the  latent  brains  of  the  nation  shall 
be  searched  out  and  recovered  for  its  service,  and  to  a  wiser  economy  of  the 
methods  and  means  of  education. 

**  Such  an  authority,  if  intelligent  and  zealous,  would  quickly  bring  into 
harmony  all  the  forces  and  ideals  now  so  much  divorced  and  unite  them 
for  the  common  good.'- 
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he  comes  to  take  his  part  in  the  practical  business  of  life,   tbau 

another,  who,  for  the  8Jike  of  getting  fragments  of  French,  or 
alg4?hra,  or  physiology,  saci^ihces  what  is  really  essential.  Tliere 
is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  dishonesty  in  tlie  superficial  treatment  of  a 
lai'ge  nmnber  of  subjects  which  is  repugnant  to  a  child's  mind. 
A  child,  of  coui^e,  likes  change  and  variety,  but  to  show  him  a 
iiumter  of  things  which  are  imputed  to  f>e  of  interest,  and  to  snatdi 
tJieni  from  his  eym  l)efoi'e  he  can  discover  their  attractions  for 
himself,  is  only  to  tantalise  him.  We  lu^ed  later  tliat  some  eflfective 
co-operation  is  needed  lJet^v'een  teachers  and  pai-eiita  ;  and  finally, 
that  school -trabiing  most  lie  made,  in  a  way  hi  which  hitlierto 
it  has  not  Ijeen  made,  a  ]jreparation  for  latter  life — not  indee4  for 
the  several  occupations  into  which  Ix>y3  and  girls  may  enter,  but 
for  the  general  life!  of  the  intelligent  citizen,  who  does  his  sjiecific 
work  with  intelligence,  Ijecause  it  demnnds  intelligence,  and  also 
I>ecau3e  his  intelligence  is  not  limited  within  narrow  bounds  ; 
and  m  order  to  secure  this  end,  we  ventured  to  suggest  that  em- 
ployers should  unite  among  themselves  in  niiikuig  a  demand  upon 
tlie  schools  for  a  suitable  education,  and  that  a  close  relation 
should  Ix*  set  up  1  between  those  who  direct  and  caiTy  on  elementjiry 
education,  and  those  who  employ  the  cliildren  who  receive  it. 

Two  remarks  may  Ije  made  in  conelusion.  It  may  be  said  that 
no  notice  has  l>t^en  taken  in  what  hiis  heeti  written  alcove  of  the 
exceptional  juipils,  who  bring  disthiction  to  tlieir  schools  and  adoni 
the  oceupatiiHi  to  which  they  devote  themselves  after  their  selwwl 
days.  There  ai-e,  of  couree,  sucli  j>ersons,  and  they  no  doubt 
raise  tlie  average  of  the  bitelligenee  of  the  community  ;  but  they 
arti  exceptional  ;  and  we  have  l>een  describing  the  equipment  and 
the  first  stage  in  the  career  of  the  ordinary  l>oys  or  girls,  who  never 
give  pmmise  of  excellence  in  any  direction*  It  is  as  imiwrtant 
to  the  c<juntry  that  the  moderate  ability  of  these  should  Ije  brought 
to  the  highest  development  |Kjssiljle  as  that  the  rare  ixiwers  of 
the  extraordinary  pei-son  should  he  artificially  fuatered  and  matui^d, 
Agahi,  if  cei'tain  defects  of  our  common  education  have  been  noted, 
no  stricture  has  been  m tended  to  lie  made  upon  the  t^^achei-s  of 
our  elementary  schools.  Their  wfn*k  is  hard^  and  it  is  done  with 
patience  anti  fortitude.  The  defects  to  which  we  have  refenx'd 
liave  not  l)een  eaused,  iuid  they  camiot  Ije  ciu^d  by  any  single 
class  or  gi-^ryp.  lliev  are  national,  and  it  can  only  Ije  when  educM- 
tion  comes  to  be  regiUTh*d  as  indeed  a  national  concern  of  funda- 
mental  importimce,  inquiring  imd  receiving  the  co-o|)eration  of 
the  pra4:tical  teacher,  of  the  educational  ex|^rt,  and  of  the  leadei's 
of  industc},  imd  when  hb  the  result  of  their  lal:>om'  it  has  been  made 
to  appear  valuable  and  interesting  to  tlie  masses  of  the  pojiulation, 
that  these  defects  can  Ije  removed. 

E.  T,  Cami»agnac. 

0.   E.  B.   RUSSKLL, 

Manch€sht\  November  1903, 
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Prepared  by  Miaa  M,  iS.  Beard. 

22.  Lea  Univeraitea  Franvaises, 

Hy  Mocaieur  Louis  Liard< 

23.  The  Freiioh  Univcrsitioi,     (Traiwlatioti  ot  No.  22.  J 

By  Mr,  J.  W.  Longsdoo. 

24.  The  FosLtion  of  Teachers  in  the  State  Secondary  Bchools  fur  Boyi  its  Pn 

By  Mr,  F,  B.  Kirkman. 

'2J.  The  French  Lmiving  Oertiiieate—Ccrtittcat  d'Etades  Primairefi. 

By  the  late  8ir  Joshua  G.  Fitch. 

26.  The  Teaching  of  Mmlern  Languages  in  Belgivin  and  Hollani!. 
By  Miss  J,  D.   Montgoinory. 

27«  School  Hygiene  in  Brussels. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomerj** 

(Cd  8943)     Pi  ice  0.v.  2r/.  ;  pwt  fiw  ( 


Volume  3  of  Special  Reports  (National  Organisation  of  Edu- 
cation in  Switzerland,  Secondary  Education  in  Pmssii, 
Baden,  and  Sweden,  Teaching  of  Modem  Langoages, 
Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Prance,  Germany  and 
Belgium)  (1898),  contains  the  following  papers  :— 

1.  The  Natioiiiil  Organiaation  of  Education  in  Switzerland. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

2.  rrobiciiiB  iu  Prussian  Secondary  Educaticm  for  Buyi,  with  special  refo 

to  similar  ijueatious  in  Engl  mid. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler.  _ 

3.  **  The  Cunicula  wnd  Pro^raniiiies  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools  iii  PruKia.** 

Translated  hy  Mr.  W.  (i.  Lipacotub. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  tir»nd  Duchy  of  Baden* 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  1>.  Hainmoud. 

o.  Striiniungen  auf  dcm  iiebiet  de«  Scliul-und  Bildungaweneus  in  DeutsehUnd. 
Von  Professor  Dr   W.  Heiii  in  Jena. 


Tendencies  in  the  Edutiationurl  Systenis  of  Germany. 
By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a/M< 
rMrFi 


By: 


Fabian  Ware. 


(TrautiJition  of  No.  < 
Mid  district. 


Tliu  Teaching  of  Modem  L'uigiiages  In  U^rm&ny. 
By  Mfs'  Mary  Brcbner, 

The  TeacQing  of  Foreign  Laoj 
By  Professor  Dr.  Emil  ' 


10.  The  Teacher  of  Modern  Lianffusg* 
His  education  and  nrofesi»iona! 
By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

I  Education 


[es. 
aecht 

Fra<vian  Secondary  Schools  for  Bo|t» 

training. 
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12.  ThA  Present  PoBition  of  Manual  Instruction  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer.     (Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. ) 

13.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 

My  Dr.  Otto  GaUander. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yrjo-Koskinen. 

{Cd,  8988.)    Price  3*.  3c?. ;  postfite  3«.  9</. 


The  Board  of  Education  issued  in  1900  :— 

Report  on  Technical  and  Commercial  Education  in  East  Prussia,  Pohiud, 
Galicia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia. 
By  Mr.  James  Baker. 

(Cd.  419.)    Price  6rf. ;  post  free  8c/. 


Volume  4  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  Systems  of  the  Chief 
Colonies  of  the  British  Empires-Dominion  of  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  West  Indies)  (1901)  contains  the  following 
Papers  :— 

A.  poMiNioN  or  Canada— 

1.  Ontario,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  ofiicial  documents  supplied  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  Ontario. 

2.  Quebec,  The  System  of  Education  in  th^  Province  of. 

Prepared  irom  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

3.  Nova  Scotia,  The  System  of  ESducalion  in. 

By  Mr.  A.  H.  McKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova  Scotia. 

4.  New  Brunswick,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Professor  J.  Brittain,  Instructor  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School. 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 

5.  Manitoba,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

6.  North-West  Territories,  The  System  of  Education  in  the. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

7.  British  Columbia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

8.  Prince  Edward  Island,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

0.  Memorandum  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Canada. 

By  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  Director  of  Dominion  Experimental  Farms. 

10.  Note  on  the  Maodonald  Manual  Training  Fund  for  the  development  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  in  Primary  Schools  in  Canada. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

B.  Newfoundland— 

Newfoundland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

L  By  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Superintendent  of 

Church  of  England  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 
II.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.   Milligan,  M.A.,  L.L.D.,  Superintendent  of 

Methodist  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 


[  ^  ] 
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C.  Wbmt  Inoies— 

L  Jamaicn^  The  System  of  KducatioD  in* 
Fart  L  with  Appendices. 
By  the  Hon.   T.   Cftpper^  Superinietitling    Inspec^tor   al  Sekobli^ 
J&mfticA, 
Partn. 
Prepared  from  official  docunienU!  by  Mr.  M.  £.  Stuller. 

'I  Briti»h  Guiana,  The  Syj^tem  of  edociition  in. 

By  Mr.  \V.  BUir,  Chief  Inspector  of  SchooU,  British  Guimia. 

Z,  The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Elementary  and  Higher  Schools  in  ik 
We8t  Indies. 
Compiled  from  official  doi.mment«  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Satller, 

(Cd.  416.)     Prii€  4*,  BtL  i  fx^jrum.  U 


A. 


Volume  5  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  Systems  of  the  Chief 
Colonies   of  the    British    Empire— Gape    Colony,   Natal, 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ceylon,  Malta) 
(1901)  contains  the  following  Papers  :— 
ArR  CA-- 

L  Cape  Colony,  The  HiRtory  and  Present  State  uf  Education  in. 
Part  L /Sections  1-74. 

By  Mr.  ii.  B.  Muir,  B.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Public  £dunil»o&« 
Cape  Town. 
Part  I.,  Sections  75  to  end,  Part  II.  and  Part  III. 

Pre|mred  f*-om  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E*  Sadler. 

2*  Nalal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R.  Kui^adt}  Sui>eriritendent  of  Education,  Natal. 

CoMMUJiWIALTII  OF  AUSTKALIA— 


B 


C. 


L  New  South  WaleiH,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prcjiarcd   from   official   documents  supplied   by    the   I>e|ia»rtti]ctit  af 
Public  Instruction  for  New  8outh  Wales. 

2,   Victoria,  The  bystcm  of  Education  in. 
By   the  Hon.    A.  .J,    Peacock,  late 
Victoria. 


Minister  of  Public   InsLmctiaii, 


4. 


a 


Twenty  man 


X  Queensland,  The  8y»te-m  of  e<1ucation  in. 

By  Mr,   J,   U.   Anderson,   Under  Heoretary  for  Public  Inatructioo, 
Queensland. 

Tasmania,  The  Hystem  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E. 

South  Australia,  The  Sytitem  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  C.  L.  With  am,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  Scliodii, 
South  All  at  rail  a. 

Wc.*?tern  Australia,  The  Systeni  of  education  in. 

By  Mr.  CyrilJttckson,  Inspcctor-ticneralof  Schools,  Western  Aostralia 
New  Zkala.nj).— 
New  ZmlEind,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  by  Mr.  M.   E,  Sndler,  from  official  docnments  supplied  faj 
the  Department  of  Education  for  New  Zealand. 

Ck^txin— 
Ceylon,  The  System  of  Edu edition  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  A  i 
Van  Ciiylenburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 
Malta— 
MalU,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliaferro,  Director  of  Education »  Malta. 

(Cd.  417.)     Priec  4*.  Od. ;  jmt  /rt€  4i,  I 
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Volome  6  of  Special  Reports  (Preparatory  BchoolB  for  Boys 
Their  place  in  English  Secondary  Education)  (1900) 
contains  the  following  papers:— 

1.  Introduction. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  CotteriU. 

2.  The  Masters  of  a  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  0.  C.  CotteriU. 

3.  Preparatory  School  Equipment. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Ritchie. 

4.  The  Time-table  of  Work  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  Frampton  Stallard. 

5.  The  Preparatory  School  Curriculum. 

By  Mr.  G.  Gidley  Robinson. 

6.  The  Place  of  the  Preparatory  School  for  Boys  in  Secondary  Education  in 

England. 
By  Mr.  M.  K  Sadler. 

7.  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools,  and  their  influence  on  Preparatory 

Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttleton. 

H.  Examinations  for  Entrance  Scholarships  at  the  Public  Schools.     Their  Char- 
acter and  Effect  on  the  Educational  Work  of  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
B^  the  Rev.  C.  Eccles  Williams,  D.D. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother-Tongue  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  C.  TUlard. 

1 1 .  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  M.  Curteis. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Kev.  F.  li.  Burrows. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Prenaratory  Schools. 

By  Messrs.  E.  P.  Arnold  and  Fabian  Ware. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  AUum. 

15.  Natural  Science  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Archer  Vassall. 

16.  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  James  T.  WatU. 

17.  Art  Teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hine. 

18.  The  School  Workshop. 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

19.  Music  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Karle,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  W.  \\\  Cheriton. 

20.  Singing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Venables. 

21.  Gardening,  its  Rdle  in  Preparatory  School  Life. 

By  far.  A.  C.  Barthoiomttw. 

22.  Health  and  Physical  Training  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wickham. 

23.  Games  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Dowding. 

24.  The  Employment  of  Leisure  Hours  in  Boys'  Boarding  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  Rowntree. 

25.  Preparatory  School  Libraries. 

By  Mr.  W.  Douglas, 
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28.  A  Day  in  a  607*8  Life  at  a  PrepaTmtory  SchooL 

By  Mr.  P.  S.  Dealtry. 

27.     8^:hool  Management  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By   the   Hev.  J.  H.  Wilkin«oa,  with   an  ^pendix  by  Mr.  A.  J.  C. 
Dowding. 

2S.     Economics  of  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Black. 

29.  Preparation  for  the  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  K.  I).  Mansfield. 

HO.     Preparatory  Boys'  Sw'hools  nnder  Lady  Prineipals. 
By  Mr.  C.  D.  Olive. 

31.     The  Preparatory  Department  at  Public  Schools. 
By  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin. 

.S*2.     The  Preparatory  Department  at  a  Public  SchooL 
By  Mr.  T.  H.  Mason. 

.3.3.     The  Relations  l)etween  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  the  Itev.  Herbert  Bull. 

.34.     The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  James,  D.D. 

.35.     The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttleton. 

.36.     The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  trie  late  Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 

37.     The  Preparatory  School  Product. 
By  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson. 

.38.     The  Home  Train  in  q  of  Childi*on. 
By  Mrs.  Franklin. 

39.     The    Possibility    of    Co-education    in    English    Preparatory    and    other 

Secondary  Scfiools. 
By  Mr.  J.  H.  Biulley. 

iO.     Notes  on  a  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 

41.     Appendix. 

(CM.  418.)     Prire  2s.  .3W.  ;  post  free  2^.  l^d. 


Volume  7  of  Special  Reports  (Rural  Education  in  France)  (1902) 
contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.     Tlie  Rural  Schools  of  North- West  Franco. 
By  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brerelon. 

*2.     Kuial  Education  in  Franco. 
By  Mr.  .lohn  (\   Medd. 

((Jd.  8:U.)     Price  U.  Ad.  ;  fmai  Jree  1*.  ^l. 


Volume  8  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  Scandinavia, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Hun^^ary,  &c.)  (1902)  contains  the 
following  Papers  :— 

r. 

1.  Tlie  New  Law  for  the  Secondary  SchtKjIs  in  Norway. 

By  Dr.  Kand.  Mag.  Otto  Anderssen. 

2.  Kducation  in  Norway  in  tlie  year  lOlK). 

A  short  summary  n^printed   from   'Norway."      (Official    Publication 
for  the  !*ftriH  Kxhibition,  1900. ) 
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3.  Eduoation  in  Sweden. 

Sammarised  tranfllation  of  "  Enscignement  et  Cnlture  Intellectuelle  en 
SuMe,"  issued  in  connection  with  the  PariB  Exhibition,  1900,  by  the 
Swedish  Government. 

4.  Note  on  Children's  Workshops  in  Sweden. 

By  Mr.  J.  G.  Legge  and  Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler. 

5.  The  Nobel  Foundation  and  the  Nobel   Prizes. 

By  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog. 

6.  The  Training  and  Status  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Teachers  in  Switzerland. 

By  Dr.  Alexander  Morgan. 

7.  The  Main  Features  of  the  School  System  of  Ziirich. 

By  Dr.  H.  J.  Spenser  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Pressland. 

8.  The  ^^les  Matemelles  of  Paris. 

By  Miss  Mary  S.  Beard. 

9.  The  Simplification  of  French  Syntax.    Decree  of  the  French  Minister  for 

Public  Instruction,  February  26,  1901. 
Translation  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipecomb. 

10.  Primary  Education  in  the  Netherlands. 

By  Mr.  li.  Balfour. 

11.  Primary  and  Secondary  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abridge!  from  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  !900  by  the  Portuguese  Grovernment. 

12.  Technical  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abridged  from  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Portuguese  Government. 

13.  Hungarian  Education. 

By  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd. 

14.  Public  Instruction  in  Sorvia. 

Summaris«>d  translation  of  '*  Notice  sur  Tinstruction  publiqueen  Serbie," 
published  on  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900,  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  Kingdom  of  Servia. 

15.  Commercial  Education  in  Japan. 

By  Mr.  Zensaku  Sano. 

ir. 

16.  The  Studv  of  Arithmetic  in  Elementary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

17.  A  suggestion  as  regards  Languages  in  Seoondary  Day  Schools. 

By  Mr.  S.  R.  Hart. 

18.  Newer  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin. 

By  Dr.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

19.  Three  School  Journeys  in  Yorkshire. 

20.  The  School  Journey  (London  to  Caterham,  etc.)  made  by  the  Students  at 

the  Westminster  Training  College,  1879-1900. 
By  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Cowham. 

21.  A  Plea  for  a  fireat  Agricultural  School. 

By  Mr.  James  Mortimer. 

22.  The  Education,  Earnings  and  Social  Condition  of  Boys  engaged  in  Street 

Trading  in  Manchester. 
By  Mr.  E.  T.  Campagnac  and  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Russell. 

in. 

23.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Educational  Work  in  the  late  South  African 

Republic. 
By  Mr.  John  Robinson. 

24.  The  Education  of  Asiatics. 

By  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilkinson. 

(Cd.  836.)     Price  3*.  2d.  ;  post  free  3«.  7^. 
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Sapplement  to  Volome  8  of  Special  Reports  (Kducatioa  in 
the  Netherlands)  (1909  contains  the  following  Paper  :— 

A  short  ac(X)ont  of  Education  in  the  Nttherlancb« 
By  Mr.  John  C.  Medd. 

(Cd.  1 157. )     Price  6rf. ;  post  free  Sd, 


Volume  9  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  Oermany)  (1902) 
contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.  The  unrest  in  Secondary  Kducation  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 

By  Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler. 

2.  Note  on  the  Revised  Carricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for   Higher 

S  shools  for  Boys  in  Prussia,  1901. 
By  Mr.  A.  £.  Twenty  man. 

3.  Higher  Schools  for  Oirls  in  Germany  :  An  Introductory  Sketch. 

By  Miss  Mary  A.  Lyster. 

4.  The  Smaller  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  with  Notes 

on  the  Training  and  Position  of  Teachers. 
By  Mr.  E.  M.  Field. 

5.  Note  on  impending  Changes  in  the  Professional  Training  of  Elementary 

School  Teachers  in  Prussia. 
By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

G.  School  Gardens  in  Germany. 

By  the  late  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper. 

7.  Impressions  of  some  Aspects  of  the  Work  in  Primary  and  other  Sch«io1a  in 

Khineland,  etc. 
By  Mr.  R.  R.  Hughes  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Beanland. 

8.  The  Continuation  Schools  in  Berlin. 

By    Cieheiniregierungsrat    Professor    Dr.     Bertram.       (Translated    by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman.) 

9.  Note  oil  the  Earlier  History  of  the  Technical  High  Schools  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

10.  Recent  Developments  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Crerniany. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

11.  On  the  Measurement  of  Mental  Fatigue  in  German  . 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Th.  Parez. 

12.  lie|K)rt  of  the  Congress  on  the  Education  of  Feeble- mi nde<I  Children,  hehl 

at  Augsburg,  April  10-12,  1901. 
By  Dr.  A.  Eichholz. 

V.\.  On  the  Education  of  Neglected  Children  in  Gennany. 
By  Dr.  Fritz  Rathenau. 

(Cd.  83(5.)     Price  2.?.  Id.  ;  jMist  free  .^».  <irf. 


Volume  10  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Part  I.)  (1902)  contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.  The  Study  of  American  Education :  Its  interest  and  importance  to  Englah 
Readers. 
By  the  late  Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch. 

Moral  Education  in  American  Schools ;  with  special  reference  to  the  formation 
of  Character  and  to  Instruction  in  the  Duties  of  Citizenship. 
By  Mr.  H.  Thiselton  Mark. 

3.  The  Constitu'ion  of  the  City  School  Systems  of  the  United  States, 
By  Mr.  A,  U  Buwley, 
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4.  Summary  Account  of  the  Report  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  the  City 

of  Chicago,  1898. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

5.  The  Public  School  System  of  Chicago. 

By  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  revisea  and  completed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

6.  The  Public  School  System  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  liowley. 

7.  The  Public  School  System  of  Boston. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

8.  The  Public  School  System  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.         * 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

9.  The  Public  School  System  of  Philadelphia. 

By  Mr.  Edwarcf  Brooks. 

10.  A  Sketch  of  the  Development  and   present  Condition  of  the  Svstem   of 

Education  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  with   an  Appendix  dealing  with 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
By  ProfcHwr  D.  L.  Kiehle. 

11.  Note  on  School  Attendance  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  A.  K.  Twenty  man. 

12.  Some  i>oint8  of  Educational  Interest  in  the  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

By  Miss  Alice  Ravenhill. 

13.  The  Training  of  Teachern  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

By  Miss  M.  E.  Findlay. 

14.  Teachers*  College  of  Columbia  University  (New  York). 

By  Dr.  James  E.  Russell. 

15.  '*  Nature  Study''  in  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  R.  Hedger  Wallace. 

(Cd.  837.)    Price  2*.  3rf.  ;  iiost  free  2*.  8rf. 


Volume  11  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Part  II.)  (1902)  contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.  The  Curriculum  of  the  American  Secondary  Sohool  (High  School). 

By  Mr.  D.  8.  Sanford. 

2.  Secondary  Education  in  a  Democratic  Community. 

By  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus. 

3.  A  Comparison  between  the  English  and  American  Secondary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  George  L.  Fox. 

4.  Can  American  Co-education  be  grafted  upon    the  English  Public  School 

System  ? 

By  the  Rev.  Cecil  Grant. 

5.  Education  and  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  H.  Thistleton  Mark. 

6.  Commercial  Education  in  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog. 

7.  Some  Notes  on  American  Universities. 

By  Mr.  Percy  Ashley. 

8.  Tables  Showing  the  Chief  Recent  Benefactions  to  Higher  Education   in  the 

United  States. 

9.  A  Contrast  between  German  and  American  Ideals  in  Education. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 
10.  Education  in  the  American  Dependencies. 
By  Miss  M.  E.  Tanner. 
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11.  TH«;  Uoliday  Course  for  Culx^n  Teachers  at  Hft.rvarfL 

Prepared  by  Mias  M.  E.  Trtnner  from  dooa»%eDU  sttpplied  by  tUe  Uo 
States  Commisaioner  of  Education. 

12.  The  Kducation  of  the  Coloured  Race. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

Apfjcndieea : — 
A.    The    Function    of    Eilucfttion  in   Democratic    Society     (refirintcct    (nm 
**  Educational  Ref<»r(n/^   Eiiaays  and  Addres^^es  by  Chnrlea   WtlliaiD 
Kliot,  LLJK,  Prexidentof  Harvard  Univereity). 
H.    Bible  Keadiag  ti^the  Public  Schools  of  the  Unitei  States. 

C>    Harvard   Uuivet'aity.      Opportunities  provided   for    Beligious    Wonhip, 

lui^truction  iiad  Fellowship, 

IX    Pre«ident   Nicholas   Murray    Butler  on    Eeligiouii    loAlrucUoa    atid   iti 
Relation  to  Education. 

tCd,  1 156).     Price  2s.  6d  ;  post  fr«e  if.  lid. 
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The  following  Reports  from  Volumes  2,  3,  4,  5.  and  9  of  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Subjects  have  been  issued  as 
Reprints  :— 

Special  Reporta  on  tutermediate  Education  in   Wal«8  and   the  c>rganisation  d 

Education  la  Sw^itzerland. 
(Noa,  I  in  Vols.  '2  and  3  reapectively .)      Price  U,  lit.  ;  post  free  U.  3^« 
Special  Reports  on  Mmleini  l^ngua^^e  Teaching. 

(No.  26  ill  Vol.  2  aQ<l  Noh.  7,  H,  9,  10  in  Vol  3.)  Price 61dL  ;  poetfTOe«»|dL 

Specxial  Reports  on  Secondary  Eilucation  in  Prussia. 

(Nofl.  2  iind  H  in  Vol.  3.)  Price  U. ;  poet  fr«e  U  Z^tL 

Special  Report  un  Kt-ct  tiidat'y  Schools  in  Baden. 

(No.  4  in  Vol.  :i. )  Pnoe  &yL  ;  poet  free  Id. 
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Special  Reports  on  Education  in  France, 
(Nofi.  22.  23,  24,  25  in  Vol  2.) 

Special  Reiwjtt  on  the  Heuristic  Method  of  Teacliiug, 
JNo.  19  in  Vol  2,» 


Price  4d, ;  poiit  free  5^. 


Price  3d.  ;  poet  free  H. 

Special  Repurt  on  the  Cfinnttaiou  between  the  Public  Library  and  the  Pul 
Elementary  School 
(No.  13  m  Vol.  2. )  Prioe  2^- ;  poet  free  ajdL 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ontario. 


(No.  A  1  in  Vol  4.) 


Price  8<1  ;  poat  free  I0i«t. 
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Special  Report  on  the  System  ot   Education  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

(No.  A  2  in  Vol  4.)  Price  M.  ;  poet  free  M, 

Speoial  Reports  on  the  S\'st«m5  of  Erluoation  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunawick, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland. 

(Nua.  A  :i,  4,  8  and  No.  B  in  V.il,  4.)  Prioo  Hd,  ;  post  free  10^ 

Special    Reports    on    the    Systeinsi   of   Education    in     Adanitobap     North- Wort 

Territories  and  British  Columbia. 

(Noa.  A  5,  6,  7  in  VoL  4  )  Price  Hd,  ;  poit  free  lid 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Edueation  in  the  West  Indiee,  and  in  Britash 

Guiana. 

(Nos.  C.  1,  2,  3  in  Vol  4.)  iIMoe  tk^. ;  post  free  IW, 

Special  lieports  on  the  Sva terns  af  Education  in  Cape  Colony  and  NataL 

(Noa.  A  1,  2  in  Vol  5  )  Price  Hf/.  ;  post  free  Uld^ 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  New  South  Wales, 

{No,  B  1  ni  Vol  5.)  Price  M  ;  poat  tne  9^1* 

Special  Report  un  the  System  of  Education  in  Victoria. 

(No,  B  2  in  Vol  3.)  Price  8rf.  ;  poat  bw  1 
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Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Queensland. 

(No.  B  3  in  Vol.  5. )  Price  Sd,  ;  post  free  9d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Tasmania. 

(No.  B  4  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sef.  ;  poet  free  Od 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  South  Australia. 

(No.  B  5  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free  9id, 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Western  Australia 

(No.  B  6  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free  9^(1, 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  New  Zealand. 

(No.  C.  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd ;  post  free  lOJd. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ceylon. 

(No.  D  in  Vol.  6.)  Price  8«f.  ;  post  free  9d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Eduoation  in  Malta. 

(No.  E  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  M, ;  poet  free  9d. 

Special  Report  on  School  Gardens  in  Germany. 

(No.  6  in  Vol.  9.)  Price  3d,  ;  post  free  4d' 
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